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PREFACE. 


HE present work arose out of a keen interest in the 

Ignatian question which I conceived long ago. The sub- 
ject has been before me for nearly thirty years, and during this 
period it has engaged my attention off and on in the intervals 
of other literary pursuits and official duties. Meanwhile my 
plan enlarged itself so as to comprehend an edition of all the 
Apostolic Fathers; and the portion comprising S. Clement 
(1869), followed. after the discovery of Bryennios by an 
Appendix (1877), was the immediate result. But the work 
which I now offer to the public was the motive, and is the 
core, of the whole. 

When I first began to study the subject, Cureton’s discovery 
dominated the field. With many others I was led captive for 
a time by the tyranny of this dominant. force. I never once 
doubted that we possessed in one form or another the genuine 
letters of Ignatius.. I could not then see, and I cannot see 
now, how this conclusion can be resisted, except by a mode of 
dealing with external evidence which, if extensively applied, 
would reduce all historical and literary criticism to chaos. 
If therefore the choice had lain. between the seven Vossian 
Epistles and nothing, I should without hesitation have ranged 
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myself with Ussher and Pearson and Rothe, rather than with 
Daillé and Baur. Though I saw some difficulties, they were 
not to my mind of such magnitude as to counterbalance the 
direct evidence on the other side. 

When however the short Syriac of Cureton appeared, it 
seemed to me at first to offer the true solution. I was not 
indeed able to see, as others saw, any theological difference 
between the Curetonian and Vossian letters; but in the 
abridged form some extravagances of language at all events 
had disappeared, and this was a gain. For a time therefore I 
accepted the Curetonian letters as representing the genuine 
Ignatius, and this opinion was expressed in some of my pub- 
lished works. Subsequent investigation however convinced me 
of the untenableness of this position. At an early stage an 
independent investigation of the relations between the Armenian 
and the Syriac assured me that there had existed at one 
time a complete Syriac version of the seven Vossian Epistles, 
of which fragments still remained, and of which the Curetonian 
recension was either the abridgement or the nucleus. The theory 
of the priority of the Curetonian letters, which I then held, re- 
quired me to regard it as the nucleus, which had been afterwards 
expanded into a complete version of the seven Epistles by 
translating the additional parts from the Greek. This was not 
the prima facie explanation of the facts, but still it then seemed 
to me possible. Afterwards Zahn’s monograph, Jguatius von 
Antiochien, was published (1873). This appears to me to be 
quite the most important contribution which has been made 
to the subject since the publication of the Curetonian letters. 
I could have wished indeed that he had adopted a more 
conciliatory attitude towards opponents. Moreover his main- 
tenance of untenable positions in other departments of early 
Christian literature may have created a prejudice against his 
labours here. But these drawbacks ought not to blind us to— 
the great value of the book. His historical discussions have 
not only removed difficulties, but have discovered or suggested 
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harmonies, which are a highly important factor in the solution 
of the question. I must therefore assign to this work a dis- 
tinct place in the train of influences which led to my change 
of opinion. -Meanwhile, in revising my own exegetical notes, 
which had been written some years before, I found that to 
maintain the priority of the Curetonian letters I was obliged 
from time to time to ascribe to the supposed Ignatian forger 
feats of ingenuity, knowledge, intuition, skill, and self-restraint, 
which transcended all bounds of probability. At this stage 
I gave expression publicly to my growing conviction that 
after all the seven Vossian Epistles probably represented the 
genuine Ignatius. Afterwards I entered upon the investigation, 
which will be found in this volume (p. 282 sq.), into the language 
of the two recensions. This dispelled any shadow of doubt 
which might have remained; for it showed clearly that the 
additional parts of the Vossian Letters must have proceeded 
from the same hand as the parts which were common to the 
Curetonian and Vossian Recensions. 

I have explained thus briefly the history of my own change 
of opinion, not because the processes of my mind are of any 
value to any one else, but because the account places before 
the reader the main points at issue in a concrete form. 

For reasons therefore which will be found not only in the 
separate discussion devoted to the subject, but throughout these 
volumes, I am now convinced of the priority and genuineness of 
the seven Vossian Letters. Indeed Zahn’s book, though it has 
been before the world some twelve years, has never been 
answered ; for I cannot regard the brief and cursory criticisms 
of Renan, Hilgenfeld, and others, as any answer. Moreover 
there is much besides to be said which Zahn has not said. 
We have indeed been told more than once that ‘all impartial 
critics’ have condemned the Ignatian Epistles as spurious. 
But this moral intimidation is unworthy of the eminent writers 
who have sometimes indulged in it, and will certainly not be 
permitted to foreclose the investigation. If the ecclesiastical 
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terrorism of past ages has lost its power, we shall, in the interests 
of truth, be justly jealous of allowing an academic terrorism to 
usurp its place. Only when our arguments have been answered, 
can we consent to abandon documents which have the un- 
broken tradition of the early centuries in their favour. 

For on which side, judging from the nature of the question, 
may we expect the greater freedom from bias? To the dis- 
ciples of Baur the rejection of the Ignatian Epistles is an 
absolute necessity of their theological position. The ground 
would otherwise be withdrawn from under them, and their re- 
constructions of early Christian history would fall in ruins on 
their heads. On the other hand those, who adopt the tra- 
ditional views of the origin of Christianity and of the history of 
the Church as substantially correct, may look with comparative 
calmness on the result. The loss of the Ignatian Epistles 
would be the loss of one buttress to their fabric; but the with- 
drawal would not materially affect the stability of the fabric 
itself, 

It has been stated already that a long period has elapsed 
since this edition was first conceived. But its execution likewise 
has been protracted through several years. Nor were the pages 
passed through the press in the same order in which they appear 
in the volumes as completed. It is necessary to state these facts, 
because in some places the absence of reference to works which 
have now been long before the public might create surprise. In 
these cases my work has at least the advantage of entire inde- 
pendence, which will enhance the value of the results where they 
are the same. The commentary on the genuine Epistles of Igna- 
tius and the introduction and texts of the Ignatian Acts of Mar- 
tyrdom, which form the greater part of the first section of the 
second volume, were passed through the press before the close 
of 1878. Some portions of the Appendix Ignatiana had been 
already in type several years before this, though they remained 
unpaged. In the early part of the year 1879 I removed to 
Durham, and thenceforward my official duties left me scanty 
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leisure for literary work. For weeks, and sometimes for months 
together, I have not found time to write a single line. Indeed 
the book which is now at length completed would probably 
have appeared some three or four years before, if I had re- 
mained in Cambridge. For the most part the first volume has 


_been written and passed through the press after the second; 


but in the later parts they have often proceeded pari passu, and 
elsewhere an occasional sheet in either volume was delayed for 
special reasons. 

The long delay in the publication has had this further result, 
that some of the materials which were here printed for the first 
time have been anticipated and given to the world meanwhile. 
This is the case for instance with the Coptic fragments recently 
published by Ciasca, and with the readings of the Munich and 
Constantinople Mss of the Long Recension collated by Funk for 
his edition (1881). So in like manner the text of the Anglo- 
Latin version in the Caius MS has been anticipated by this 
latter editor in a separate work (1883). But over and above 
these, other materials appear now for the first time, such for 
instance as Ussher’s collation of the important Montague Ms of 
the Anglo-Latin version for the Ignatian Epistles, the collation 
of the Vatican MS of the Syriac version for the Antiochene 
Acts of Ignatius, and the Coptic version, together with the 
collation of the hitherto unnoticed Paris MS, for the Roman 
Acts. Altogether I have striven to make the materials for 
the text as complete as I could. But I have discarded mere 
secondary authorities, as for instance several Greek MSS of 
the Long Recension, because they had no independent value, 
and I should only have been encumbering my notes uselessly, 
if I had recorded their readings. Of the use which I have 
made of the critical materials thus gathered together, I must 
leave others to judge. Of the introductions, exegetical notes, 
and dissertations, I need say nothing, except that I have 
spared no pains to make them adequate, so far as my know- 
ledge and ability permitted. The translations are intended not 
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only to convey to English readers the sense of the original, but 
also (where there was any difficulty of construction) to serve as 
_ commentaries on the Greek. My anxiety not to evade these 
difficulties forbad me in many cases to indulge in a freedom 
which I should have claimed, if a literary standard alone had 
been kept in view. 

I must not conclude without fulfilling the pleasant task of 
expressing my obligations to many personal friends and others 
who have assisted me in this work. My thanks are especially 
due to Dr W. Wright, who has edited the Syriac and Arabic 
texts (II. p. 657 sq.), and whose knowledge has been placed 
freely at my disposal wherever I had occasion to consult him ; 
to Professor Guidi who, though an entire stranger to me, 
transcribed for me large portions of Coptic texts from manu- 
scripts in the Vatican; to Mr P. le Page Renouf, the well-known 
Egyptian scholar, who has edited the Coptic Version of the 
Ignatian Acts of Martyrdom from Professor Guidi’s transcript 
(11. p. 865 sq.); and to Bryennios the Metropolitan of Nico- 
media, whose name has recently gathered fresh lustre ‘through 
the publication of the Didache, and to whom I owe a collation 
of the Pseudo-Ignatian Epistles from the same manuscript which 
contains that work. I am also indebted for important services, 
chiefly collations and transcripts, which will be noted in their 
proper places, to Dr Bollig the Sublibrarian of the Vatican, to 
Dr Zotenberg the Keeper of the Oriental Manuscripts in the 
Paris Library, to Professor Wordsworth of Oxford, and to 
Dr Oscar von Gebhardt the co-editor of the Patres Apostolict. 
Nor should I be satisfied without recording my obligations to 
the authorities and officials of the great public libraries at home 
and abroad. The courtesy and attention with which my trou- 
blesome importunities have been almost uniformly met deserve 
my sincerest gratitude. Other not inconsiderable obligations will 
be mentioned from time to time throughout these volumes; but 
it would have been impossible for me, at every point in the 
progress of the work, where I have consulted private friends, to 
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note the fact. One name however I cannot pass over in silence, 
I am only one of many who have profited by the characteristic 
unselfishness which led the late Mr A. A. VanSittart to devote 
ungrudgingly to his friends the time which might well have been 
given to independent literary work of his own. Those sheets 
which were printed while I was still in Cambridge had the 
advantage of his careful supervision. Lastly; I have been 
relieved of the task of compiling the indices by my chaplain the 
Rev. J. R. Harmer, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, to 
whom my best thanks are due. 

The Ignatian Epistles are an exceptionally good training 
ground for the student of early Christian literature and history. 
They present in typical and instructive forms the most varied 
problems, textual, exegetical, doctrinal, and historical. One who 
has thoroughly grasped these problems will be placed in pos- 
session of a master key which will open to him vast store- 
houses of knowledge. 

But I need not say that their educational value was not the 
motive which led me to spend so much time over them, The 
destructive criticism of the last half century is, I think, fast 
spending its force. In its excessive ambition it has ‘o’erleapt 
itself’? It has not indeed been without its use. It has led to a 
thorough examination and sifting of ancient documents, It has 
exploded not a few errors, and discovered or established not a 
few truths. For the rest, it has by its directness and persist- 
ency stimulated investigation and thought on these subjects 
to an extent which a less aggressive criticism would have failed 
to secure. But the immediate effect of the attack has been to 
strew the vicinity of the fortress with heaps of ruins. Some 
of these were best cleared away without hesitation or regret. 
They are a rallying point for the assailant, so long as they 
remain. But in other cases the rebuilding is a measure de- 
manded by truth and prudence alike. I have been reproached 
by my friends for allowing myself to be diverted from the more 
congenial task of commenting on S, Paul’s Epistles; but the 
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importance of the position seemed to me to justify the ex- 
penditure of much time and labour in ‘repairing a breach’ not 
indeed in ‘the House of the Lord’ itself, but in the immediately 
outlying buildings. 


S. Perer’s Day, 
1885. 
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IGNATIUS THE MARTYR. 


i es transition from the first to the second Apostolic father—from 

Clement to Ignatitis—is rapid; but, when it is made, we are con- 
scious that a wide chasm has been passed. The interval of time indeed 
is not great. Twenty years at the outside separate the Epistle of Cle- 
ment to the Corinthians from the letters of Ignatius. But these two 
decades were a period of exceptionally rapid progress in the career of the 
Church—in the outward extension of the Christian society, in its internal 
organization and government, in the progress and ramifications of theo- 
logical opinion. There are epochs in the early history of a great insti- 
tution, as there are times in the youth of an individual man, when the 
increase of stature outstrips and confounds by its rapidity the expecta- 
tions founded on the average rate of growth. 

But lapse of time is not the only element which differentiates the 
writings of these two Apostolic fathers. As we pass from Rome and 
Corinth to Antioch and Asia Minor, we are conscious of entering into a 
new religious and moral atmosphere. The steadying influence of the 
two great classical peoples—more especially of the Romans—is dimin- 
ished; and the fervour, the precipitancy, of oriental sentiment and 
feeling predominate. ‘The religious temperament has changed with the 
change of locality. This difference impresses itself on the writings of 
the two fathers through the surrounding circumstances; but it appears 
to a very marked degree in the personal character of the men them- 
selves. Nothing is more notable in the Epistle of Clement than the 
calm equable temper of the writer, the éveixeta, the ‘sweet reasonable- 
ness,’ which pervades his letter throughout. He is essentially a mode- 
_ rator. On the other hand, impetuosity, fire, headstrongness (if it be 
- ot an injustice to apply this term to so noble a manifestation of 
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fervid zeal and self-devotion), are impressed on every sentence in the 
Epistles of Ignatius. He is by his very nature an impeller of men. 
Both are intense, though in different ways. In Clement the ‘intensity 
of moderation *’—to adopt his own paradox of language twice-repeated— 
dominates and guides his conduct. In Ignatius it is the intensity of 
passion *—passion for doing and suffering—which drives him onward. 


Not less striking is the change which has passed over the imperial 
government meanwhile. The letter of Clement synchronizes with the 
persecution of Domitian; the letters of Ignatius were evoked by the 
persecution of Trajan. The transition from Domitian to Trajan is a 
stride in the social and constitutional life of Rome, of which the mere 
lapse of time affords no adequate measurement. Centuries, rather than 
decades of years, seem to have intervened between the one and the 
other. ‘ 

The attitude of Trajan towards the Christians has been represented 
in directly opposite lights in ancient and modern times. To the fathers 
who wrote during the latter half of the second century, as to Christian 
writers of subsequent ages generally, Trajan appears as anything rather 
than-a relentless persecutor. His lenity is contrasted with the wanton 
cruelty of a Nero and the malignant caprice of a Domitian. He inter- 
poses to modify the laws and so to assuage the sufferings of the perse- 
cuted sect. If he does not altogether revoke the persecuting edicts of 
his predecessors, he at least works them in such a spirit that they shall 


press as lightly as possible on the unoffending people of God’. 


‘1 Clem. Rom. 58, 62, wera éxrevods 
émvecxelas. See the note on the former 
of these two passages. 

2 See especially Rom. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 
4, Philad. 5, Smyrn. 4. In Rom. 7 he de- 
scribes himself as ‘enamoured of death’ 
(épav Tod drobaveiv). 

3 Melito, writing about A.D. 170, 
and addressing M. Aurelius, says (Euseb. 
HE. iv. 26) pvr wavrwv... dv Kad’ 
nas év SiaBorG Karacrica Abyov 70é- 
Anoav Népwy kal Aoweriavds...ddra Thy 
éxelvwv ayvoay of col evoeBeis marépes 
émnvwpOwoavro, moAdKis Todos éruThy- 
Eaves éyypdpws, door mept rovTwy vew- 
reploa érédunoav’ év ols 6 wey méamrros 
cov ’Adpavds moddois perv Kal addos Kal 
Dovviave...ypagwv patvera, 6 6& warnp 


gov, Kal cod Ta mévra cuvd.ocKodvros 
(cturavra Sioixodvtos MSS) a’r@, Tais 
modegt wept Tod pndev vewreplyev repli 
judy &ypayev x.7.X. Here indeed there 
is no direct mention of Trajan, but he 
must be included in éy ols, as one who 
protected the Christians. Perhaps a re- 
collection of the Bithynian persecution 
deterred Melito from a direct mention, 
which could not have been made without 
qualifications and explanations. Ter- 
tullian, who otherwise copies Melito, 
supplies the omission; Aol, 5 ‘repe- 
rietis primum Neronem in hance sectam 
cum maxime Romae orientem Caesariano 
gladio ferocisse... temptaverat et Domi- 
tianus, portio Neronis de crudelitate... 
Tales semper nobis insecutores, injusti, 
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This favourable estimate of Trajan culminates in medieval legend. 


impii, turpes, quos et ipsi damnare con- 
suestis...Ceterum de tot exinde principi- 
bus ad hodiernum divinum humanumque 
sapientibus edite aliquem debellatorem 
Christianorum...Quales ergo leges istae 
quas adversus nos soli exercent impii, 
injusti, turpes, truces, vani, dementes? 
quas Trajanus ex parte frustratus est 
vetando inquiri Christianos, quas nullus 
Hadrianus, quamquam omnium curiosi- 
tatum explorator, nullus Vespasianus, 
quamquam Judaeorum debellator, nullus 
Pius, nullus Verus, impressit.’ Lactan- 
tius (de Mort. Persec. 3, 4) passes on 
from Domitian to Decius, omitting all 
the intermediate persecutions, as if they 
had never taken place. The passage is 
quoted below, p. 8, note. Eusebius 
(ZH. £, iii. 31—33) studiously exculpates 
the memory of Trajan himself. He 
cannot ignore the persecutions which 
took place in this emperor’s reign, but 
he says that they were partial and local 
(c. 31 pmepix@s xal kara modes, c. 33 
Mepixods kar’ érapxlav), and were brought 
about either by an uprising of the 
people or by the hostility of individual 
magistrates (c. 31 é& éravacrdcews Snuwr, 
c. 33 00 orn pev Tov Snuwr, &o8’ Orn 
bé kal ray xard xdpas dpxovrwy K.T.d.) ; 
while the emperor himself interposed 
to mitigate their violence by laying 
down the rule for Pliny’s guidance that 
the Christian community ph éxgnreioda 
pév, éurrecdy 6é KohagecOa. ‘To acertain 
extent,’ adds Eusebius, ‘the menace of the 
persecution, which pressed with exceeding 
rigour, was quenched; yet nevertheless 
' as good pretexts as ever remained for 
those who desired to do us (Christians) 
an ill turn.’ The estimate of Eusebius, 
read either in the original text or in the 
translation of Ruffinus, for the most part 
set the fashion to subsequent writers. 
Sulpicius Severus indeed goes further and 
represents Trajan as stopping the per- 
secution (Chron, ii. 31 ‘Tertia perse- 


cutio per Trajanum fuit; qui cum tor- 
mentis et quaestionibus nihil in Chris- 
tianis morte aut poena dignum reperisset, 
saeviri in eos ultra vetuit’); but his lan- 
guage may easily be explained. In the 
original form of the Chronicon of Euse- 
bius the words seem to have run mpos 
Tatra dyréypapev [Tpaiavds] 7o ray 
Xpurrvavaw pirov py exfnreicOa, the 
latter clause éumeodv 5¢ KohdgerOar being 
absent, as in the Armenian translation 
(see Schoene 11. p. 162) and in the Syriac 
Abridgment (7. p. 214) likewise. In 
Jerome’s recension (zd, p. 165) the se- 
cond clause is restored direct from the 
text of Tertullian, ‘ inquirendos non esse, 
oblatos vero puniri oportere’; but Sul- 
picius Severus seems here to have had 
the original of the Chronicon before 
him (comp. Bernays Ueber die Chronik 
des Sulpic. Sever. p. 46) and to have 
known nothing of the qualifying anti- 
thetical clause. 

This favourable view of Trajan how- 
ever, though it predominates, more es- 
pecially in writers of reputation, is by 
no means universal. As Uhlhorn re- 
marks (Conflict of Christianity with 
Heathenism p. 258), ‘His edict was by 
one party viewed as a sword, by the 
other as a shield. In truth it was both.’ 
The authors who represent Trajan in an 
unfavourable light are chiefly martyrolo- 
gists and legend-mongers, to whom this 
dark shadow was necessary to give effect 
to the picture. Thus in the Acts of 
Ignatius, more especially the Roman Acts 
(see 11. p. 496 sq.), and in the Acts 
of Sharbil and his companions preserved 
in Syriac (Moesinger Act. Syr. Sardel. 
p- 4), he appears as a brutal persecutor, 
at least until the receipt of Pliny’s letter. 
So too in the spurious letter of Tiberi- 
anus the governor of Palestine, pre- 
served by John Malalas (Chron. xi. p. 
273, ed. Bonn), and in the narrative of 
John Malalas himself (p.276sq.). Simi- 
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Gregory the First—so runs the story'—walking through the forum of 
Trajan and admiring the magnificent buildings, was struck among other 
memorials of this emperor’s clemency with one incident more especially 
which he found commemorated*. The emperor, surrounded by his 
legions, was setting out on a foreign expedition, when he was accosted 
by an aged widow in tears. She complained that her only son, the 
staff and solace of her declining years, had been slain by his soldiers, 
and that she had failed to obtain redress. The emperor, already on the 
march, put her aside; ‘When I return,’ said he, ‘tell me thy story, and 
I will do thee entire justice.’ ‘Sire,’ she replied, ‘and if thou returnest 
not, what is to become of me*?’ The emperor, notwithstanding the 


larly in the Armenian Version of the 
Chronicon of Eusebius (Schone Ul. p. 
162) the negative is omitted from Tra- 
jan’s order ui éxfnretc Pa, and he is re- 
presented as commanding the Christians 
to be hunted out. From this version of 
the Chronicon doubtless was derived the 
notice in the Chronique de Michel le Grand 
Patriarche des Syriens Facobites (Venise 
1868, translated by Langlois from ‘the 
Armenian) p. 105, ‘L’empereur lui fit 
répondre, Zxtermines-les sans pitié. 

1 It is told by both the biographers 
of Gregory—Paul the Deacon (Viz. 
Greg. 27, Greg. Op, XV. p. 262 sq., 
Venet. 1775), who flourished towards 
the close of the eighth century, and 
John the Deacon (Vit. Greg. ii. 44, Greg. 
Op. XV. p. 305 sq.), who wrote by the 
command of Pope John VIII (a.p. 
872—882). 

2 The earlier biographer Paul writes, 
‘Cum quadam die per forum Trajani 
procederet, et insignia misericordiae 
ejus conspiceret, inter quae memorabile 
tllud comperiret, videlicet quod etc.’ 
This implies not only that Gregory 
‘saw in the forum of Trajan memorials 
of Trajan’s clemency generally, but that 
his eye lighted upon a representation of 
this particular incident. A probable ex- 
planation of this account suggests itself. 
Memorials of Trajan’s clemency, such 
as this story supposes, are still extant. 
On one bas-relief on the Arch of Con- 


stantine (whither it was transferred from 
the Arch of Trajan), Trajan is repre- 
sented as supplying the people with pro- 
visions; on another, recently discover- 
ed in the Forum Romanum, he seems 
to be issuing the edict relating to the 
alimenta (see Burn’s Rome and the Cam- 
pagna, Appendix, p. 452). The incident 
in question is not related of Trajan by 
any classical writer, but Dion Cassius 
(Ixix. 6) has a somewhat similar story of 
Hadrian; -yuvatkds rapibvros adrod 6d¢ 
rive Seouévns, TO ev mp&rov elrev airy 
bre O¥ oxoddfw, ererra, ws éxelyn dva- 
kpayoura &n Kal wh Bactreve, éme- 
orpagn tre Kal Abyov airH kdwxev. It 
seems not unlikely that the representa- 
tion to which Gregory’s biographer re- 
fers may have been some allegorical 
figure (like the Italy who is presenting 
a child to Trajan in the bas-relief of the 
alimenta already mentioned). A sculpture 
of this kind might easily be mistaken 
as representing the incident in question, 
when by a lapse of memory this incident 
was transferred from Hadrian to Trajan. 
It is worthy of remark that the later 
biographer John, who lived at Rome, 
omits all mention of these sculptures 
and says simply ‘judicii ejus, quo viduam 
consolatus fuerat, vecordatus.’ 

% The story is spoilt by the addi- 
tion of the later biographer John, who 
continues the conversation: ‘ My suc- 
cessors in the empire,’ rejoins Trajan, 
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entreaties of his counsellors, stayed his march, paid the widow a com- 
pensation from the imperial treasury, and put the offenders in chains, 
only releasing them on their giving proof of sincere penitence. The 
great pope was moved to tears by this act of clemency in the great 
emperor. He betook himself to the tomb of S. Peter, where he wept 
and prayed earnestly. There, rapt in an ecstasy, he received a revela- 
tion to the effect that the soul of Trajan was released from torments in 
answer to his intercessions; but he was warned never again to presume to 
pray for those who had died without holy baptism. The miracle, says 
John Damascene'’ (if indeed the discourse attributed to him be genuine), 
was attested by the whole East and West. ‘The noble charity which 
underlies this story may well exempt it from rigorous criticism. But 
its doctrine has not escaped censure. ‘The tale, writes one of Gregory’s 
biographers*, John the Deacon, is told by English writers. The Romans 
themselves, while accepting other miracles recorded of Gregory by these 
Saxons, hesitate to credit this one story, because it cannot be supposed 
that Gregory would have prayed for a pagan. He himself however 
thinks it a sufficient answer to this objection, that Gregory is not said to 


‘will see to it.’ ‘And what will it 
profit ¢hee,’ says the widow, ‘if another 
shall do me justice?’ ‘Why nothing at 
all,” answers Trajan. ‘ Well then,’ says 
she again, ‘is it not better for thee, 
to do me justice thyself and get thy 
reward for this, rather than transfer it 
to another?’ Thus the motive is no 
longer the inherent sense of mercy and 
righteousness in Trajan, but his fear of 
personal consequences. In this last form 
however the story is repeated by John of 
Salisbury and by Dante. 

1 Joann. Damasc. Juz Fide Dormient. 
16 (Op. I. p. 591, Lequien) 67: roto 
yiowov wéder Kal ddidBdrnrov, wdprus 7 
éga waca kal } éomépios. The genuine- 
ness of this work is questioned by Le- 
quien and other older critics on various 
grounds. It is condemned also by a 
recent writer, Langen (fohannes von 
Damaskus p. 182 sq.). His main argu- 
ment is the impossibility of this story of 
Trajan and Gregory being already known 
to John Damascene; but he has much 
over-stated the difficulty. Thus he speaks 


of John the Deacon in the ninth century 
as the earliest authority, whereas it is 
related a century before by Paul. Whether 
genuine or not, this passage is already 
quoted as from John Damascene by 
Aquinas. 

2 Vit. Greg. ii. 41, 44, ‘Quae autem 
de Gregorii miraculis penes easdem An- 
glorum ecclesias vulgo leguntur, omit- 
tenda non arbitror...Legitur etiam penes 
easdem Anglorum ecclesias, quod Gre- 
gorius etc....Sed cum de superioribus 
miraculis Romanorum sit nemo qui du- 
bitet, de hoc quod apud Saxones legitur, 
hujus precibus Trajani animam ab in- 
ferni cruciatibus liberatam, ob id vel 
maxime dubitari videtur quod etc.’ The 
intercourse between England and Rome 
during and after the lifetime of Gregory 
gives weight to the English tradition. 
Nevertheless I cannot find any traces of 
the story in English writers of this early 
date. Later authors, as John of Salis- 
bury and Henry of Huntingdon, ob- 
viously borrow it directly or indirectly 
from Gregory’s Italian biographers, 
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have prayed for Trajan, but to have wept for him (such was the form 
of the story known to his biographer), and that Trajan’s soul is not 
reported to have been translated from hell to Paradise—which could 
have been incredible—but only to have been released from the torments 
of hell—which was possible without his removal thence. The legend 
seems to have had a strange fascination for the medieval mind. In the 
East the authority of John of Damascus doubtless secured its currency. 
It appears in a Greek Euchologium, as a notable example of the effi- 
cacy of importunate prayer’, though it is not admitted to a place in 
the Menza on S. Gregory’s day (March 12). In the West its reception 
was still more cordial. Toa famous English writer John of Salisbury 
it served as the climax of a panegyric on this pagan emperor, whom he 
does not hesitate to prefer to all other sovereigns that have reigned on 
earth*. To the most illustrious of the schoolmen, Thomas of Aquinum, 
it suggested an anxious and perplexing problem in theology. He did 
not question the truth of the story, he could not disparage the authority 
of the chief agent concerned therein. But the direct recovery of a lost 
soul—above all a lost soul of an unbelieving heathen—could not be 
brought within the range of theological possibility. There was only one 
escape from the difficulty. He conceived that the dead emperor was 
restored to life in answer to Gregory’s prayer; that his soul was thus 
permitted to animate another body and to work out its period of pro- 
bation anew. Thus having made a fresh start and passed through a 
second earthly life as a devout Christian, he was received into the joys of 
heaven’. Lastly of all, this legend received its crowning triumph, when 
it found a home in Dante’s poem‘, and ‘the great victory’ of Gregory 
over death and hell was handed down to all time enshrined in his un- 
dying verse’. 


1 Euchol. Graec. c. 19 ws &voas Tijs 
pdorvyos Tpatavdy 5 éxrevods evrev- 
£ews rod dovdov cov I'pyyoplov rod Aca- 
Abyou, érdxovooy Kal jnudv Seouévwr cov, 
quoted by Ussher (see below). 

2 Joann. Saresb. Polycraticus viii. 8 
‘ Quare Trajanus videatur omnibus prae- 
ferendus.’ After relating the story of 
Gregory he ends, ‘Unde et merito prae- 
fertur aliis, cujus virtus prae caeteris ita 
sanctis placuit, ut eorum meritis solus sit 
liberatus.’ 

3 The references to Thomas Aquinas 
are Jn iv Libr. Sentent. Distinctio xlv. 
Quaest. ii, Art. ii (Of Vil. 223, ed. 


1612), Quaest. Disput. vi. Art. vi (Of. 
vill. 688); comp. Summa Theol. Part. 
Tert. Suppl. Queest. Ixxi. Art. v (IV. 
1242, ed. Migne). 

4 Purg. x. 73°‘L’ alta gloria Del 
roman prince, lo cui gran valore Mosse 
Gregorio alla sua gran vittoria,’ etc. See 
also Parad. xx. 44 sq., 106 sq., in which 
passage Dante adopts the solution of 
Thomas Aquinas, that Trajan was re- 
stored to a second life in the flesh. 

5 The intense and general interest 
which gathered about this story, even at 
a later date, may be inferred from the 
elaborate disquisition of Baronius Annaé, 
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On the other hand recent criticism delights to view Trajan’s con- 


duct towards the Christians in a directly opposite light. 
he is the first systematic persecutor of Christianity’. 


So regarded, 
Nero and Domi- 


tian, it is maintained, assailed individuals in fewer or larger numbers, 
from caprice or in passion; but the first imperial edict issued against 


Eccles. sub ann. 604, in which he refutes 
at great length the truth of the story. It 
is related also in Ussher’s Answer to a 
Sesuit (Works Ill. p. 249 sq.), and in 
Bacon’s Advancement of Learning i. 7. 5 
(Works Il. p. 304, ed. Ellis and 
Spedding). It appears in Piers Plough- 
man’s Vision 6857—6907 (ed. Wright), 
and in Hans Sachs (Overbeck Ueder 
die Gesetze etc. p. 154). In Henry of 
Huntingdon, Hist. Angl. i (Mon. Hist. 
I. p- 699), the offender is Trajan’s own 
son, and he is punished accordingly, ‘ Hic 
est ille qui causa justitiae oculum sibi 
et oculum filio eruit; quem Gregorius 
ab inferis revocavit’ etc.; an embellish- 
ment of the story which he may have 
got from the Aurea Legenda. 

1 This view is enunciated by Gie- 
seler, Eccles. Hist. 1. p. 62 sq. (Engl. 
Transl.), who speaks of Trajan’s as ‘the 
first edict’ issued with respect to the 
Christians ; but he does not develope it. 
Its currency in very recent times is 
largely due to a paper by Overbeck 
Ueber die Gesetze der Rimischen Kaiser 
von Trajan, etc., in his Studien zur 
Geschichte der Alten Kirche i. p. 93 sq. 
(1875), who discusses the question at 
length. About the same time Aubé in 
his Persécutions de? Eglise etc. p. 186 sq. 
(1875) advocated the same view. Some 
years before (1866) he had written a 
paper De la légalité du Christianisme 
dans 1 Empire Romain pendant le premier 
sidcle, in the Acad. des Inscr. Comptes 
Rendus Nouv. Ser. 1. p. 184 sq. (re- 
printed in his later work, p. 409 sq.-), 
which tended in the same direction, and 
he was followed by Dierauer (1868) 
Geschichte Trajans p. 118 sq. in Bii- 
dinger’s Untersuchungen zur Rimischen 


Kaisergeschichte Band 1. Friedlander also 
(1871) regards Trajan as the first to 
legalise the persecution of the Christians 
(Sittengeschichte Roms 11. p. 518). Over- 
beck’s view has also been accepted by 
Gorres in his Bettrige zur dlteren Kir- 
chengeschichte in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschr. 
Sj: Wissensch. Theol. XX1. p. 35 sq. 
(1877), and again in his Christenthum 
u. der Rimische Staat zur Zeit des Kaisers 
Vespasianus in this same periodical Xx11. 
Pp. 492 sq. (1878). This also seems to be 
the view of Uhlhorn Conflict of Chris- 
tianity with Heathenism p. 257 sq. 
(Engl. Transl.) On the other hand it 
is opposed by Wieseler Christenverfol- 
gungen der Cdsaren p. 1 sq. (1878), by 
Boissier Revue Archéologique Févr. 1876, 
by C. de la Berge Zssai sur le Rogne de 
Trajan p. 208 sq. (1877), and (to a 
certain extent) also by Keim Aus dem 
Urchristenthum p. 171 sq. (1878), in 
so far as he strongly maintains the early 
distinction of ‘Jews’ and ‘Christians,’ 
Wieseler’s refutation is the fullest ; but 
Keim has treated the particular point 
to which he addresses himself very satis- 
factorily. [In his posthumous work Rom 
u. das Christenthum p. 512 sq. (1881), 
which appeared while these sheets were 
going through the press, he takes a view 
substantially the same as my own.] 
Renan (Les Lvangiles p. 470) says, 
‘ Trajan fut le premier persécuteur systé- 
matique du christianisme,’ and again he 
writes (p. 480) ‘A partir de Trajan, le 
christianisme est un crime d’Etat;’ but 
these statements are materially qualified 
by his language elsewhere (p. 483), ‘La 
réponse de Trajan 4 Pline n’était pas une 
loi; mais elle supposait des lois et en 
fixait ’interpretation,’ 
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the Christians, as Christians, was due to Trajan. According to this view 
the rescript of the emperor to the propraetor of Bithynia inaugurated a 
new era; and the policy so initiated ruled the procedure of the Roman 
magistrates from that day forward during the whole of the second 
century till the age of Septimius Severus. Hitherto Jews and Christians 
had been confounded together ; and, as the Jewish religion was recog- 
nized and tolerated by Roman law, Christianity escaped under the 
shield of this toleration. By Trajan for the first time Christianity was 
distinguished from Judaism, and singled out as a ‘religio illicita.’ 
Then at length the outcry against the Christians took the shape which 
became familiar in later persecutions, Von licet esse vos, ‘The law does 
not allow you to exist.’ 

This sharp line, which recent criticism has drawn between Trajan 
and his predecessors as regards their treatment of Christianity, does not 
seem to be justified in any degree by the evidence before us. » It may 
indeed be allowed that the early fathers were under some temptation to 
represent the attitude of this emperor towards their brothers in the 
faith in too favourable a light. Sentiment would lead them by an 
apparently direct road to the conclusion that the good emperors of 
Rome must of necessity have looked favourably on a cause so essentially 
good as Christianity. Moreover sentiment was fortified herein by policy. 
The earlier apologists, writing under Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aure- 
lius, were pleading their cause before the direct heirs of the traditions 
and principles of Trajan, so that it was a matter of vital moment with 
them to represent the great predecessor of these emperors as leniently 
disposed towards the cause which they advocated ; and the arguments 
of these earlier apologists would be adopted without question and 
repeated without misgiving by the later. A Tertullian would necessarily 
follow in the track where a Melito had gone before’. 

It will be prudent therefore not to lay too much stress on the repre- 
sentations of Christian writers, however early. But even when their 
evidence has been duly discounted, the recent theory fails to make good 
its position ; for it does not satisfy the most obvious tests which can be 
applied to it. The two questions which it occurs to us to ask, are 


1 The passages of Melito and Ter- 
tullian are quoted above, p. 2, note 3. The 
motives of these writers, as suggested in 
the text, are sufficiently apparent from 
their language. See also Lactantius de 
Mort. Pers. 3, 4 ‘secutisque temporibus 
quibus multi ac boni principes Romani 


imperii clavum regimenque tenuerunt, 
nullos inimicorum impetus passa [ec- 
clesia]...... Sed enim postea longa pax 
rupta est: extitit enim post annos pluri- 
mos execrabile animal Decius, qui vex- 
aret ecclesiam. Quis enim justitiam, 
nisi malus, persequatur ?’ 
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these. /irst; Do the heathen accounts of the times previous to Trajan 
exhibit this confusion between Jew and Christian which would secure 
for the two religions the same treatment at the hands of Roman law, 
and which therefore is essential to the theory in question? Secondly ; 
Do the records of Trajan’s own acts imply any consciousness on his 
part that he was inaugurating a new policy when he treated the mere 
fact of their being Christians as a sufficient ground for punishment ? 
Unless these two questions can be answered clearly in the affirmative, 
the ground is cut away from beneath the theory of modern critics. 

1. The first of these questions does not admit a simple answer. 
In the earliest stage of Christianity this confusion of Jew and Christian 
is an indisputable fact. The first Christian teachers were Jews by 
birth ; they addressed themselves to Jews; they taught in Jewish syna- 
gogues ; they founded their teaching on Jewish records: and therefore 
the heathen could hardly do otherwise than regard them as a Jewish 
sect. Hence the complaint of the impostors at Philippi, ‘These men, 
being Jews, do exceedingly trouble our city’ (Acts xvi. 20). Hence 
the attitude of Gallio at Corinth in treating the dispute between S. 
Paul and his opponents as a mere question of Jewish law (Acts xviii, 
15). Hence also the necessity of the step taken by the Jews at Ephesus 
in putting forward Alexander as their spokesman to dissociate their 
cause from the new teaching (Acts xix. 33). Moreover this confusion 
underlies the famous notice of Suetonius respecting Messianic distur- 
bances at Rome in the reign of Claudius’.” But from the first moment 
when the Christians began to be troublesome to others and to get them- 
selves into trouble in consequence, it became a matter of the highest 
concern to the Jews to emphasize the distinction between themselves 
and the new religion ; and they had ample means of doing so. Accord- 
ingly we find from the records of the Neronian persecution that at that 
time the Christians were commonly known as a distinct sect with a 
_ distinct name. ‘Quos...vulgus Christianos appellabat,’ are the words of 
Tacitus, describing the new religionists (Am. xv. 44). Modern critics 
have endeavoured to invalidate the force of this testimony by supposing 
that Tacitus is here injecting into the incidents of the reign of Nero the 
language and experience that belong to the age of Trajan. But this 
assumption is wholly gratuitous. Tacitus himself betrays no signs of 
confusing the two. His knowledge of the origin of Christianity is 
decidedly more accurate than his knowledge of the origin of Judaism. 
In the very expression which has been quoted, the tense is directly 


? Sueton. Claud. 25; see Philippians p. 16. 
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opposed to the hypothesis in question ; not ‘the common people ca//s,’ 
but ‘the common people ca//ed them Christians.’ He lived sufficiently 
near to the time of the events related to obtain accurate information. If 
he was only eight or ten years old when the Neronian persecution broke 
out’, he must at all events have grown up among those who were eye- 
witnesses of the terrible scenes. Again when Domitian raised his hand 
against the Church, he was a Roman magistrate of some standing’, 
having held several important offices of state. It is therefore a highly 
improbable hypothesis that his account of the persecution of the Chris- 
tians under Nero is a violent anachronism—a hypothesis which would 
only then deserve serious consideration, if it were supported by some 
really substantial evidence. . 

But no such evidence is forthcoming. On the contrary all the 
authentic notices of this first persecution point in the same direction. 
The testimony of Tacitus is confirmed by the testimony of Suetonius. 
Suetonius was a contemporary younger probably by a few years; but he 
was grown or growing up at the time when Domitian stretched out his 
hand to vex the Church. It is an important fact that both these writers 
regard Christianity as a mew religion. ‘Tacitus relates that its founder 
Christ suffered capital punishment at the hands of the procurator Pon- 
tius Pilate in the reign of Tiberius (Amz. xv. 44). Suetonius describes 
it as ‘a novel and malignant superstition’ (/Vero 16). These represen- 
tations are supplemented by the statements of a later writer, Sulpicius 


Severus. After describing the tortures and executions of the Christians, ° 


he proceeds; ‘In this way commenced the savage onslaught on the 
Christians. Afterwards also laws were promulgated and the religion 
was forbidden. Then Paul and Peter were condemned to death: the 
former was beheaded, and Peter crucified*.’ No great stress can be laid 
on the statements of an author who wrote at the close of the fourth 
century. But Sulpicius commonly follows good authorities for these 
times ; and his account of the sequence of events here is at least consis- 
tent and probable in itself. The edict would not be the first, but the 
second stage in the persecution. If, as is quite possible, a certain 
number of Jews, from malice or ignorance on the part of the officers who 
conducted the persecution, suffered in its earlier stages*, this confusion 


1 Teuffel Gesch. d. Rim. Liter. § 315, edictis propositis Christianum esse non 
p- 671 sq. licebat. Tum Paulus ac Petrus capitis 
2 Jb. p. 672. damnati; quorum uni cervix gladio de- 
8 Chron. ii. 29 ‘Hoc initio in  secta, Petrus in crucem sublatus est.’ 
Christianos saeviri coeptum; post etiam 4 See Philippians pp. 24, 331 Sq. 
datis legibus religio vetabatur, palamque 


iin! 
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would soon be cleared up. The Jews had a powerful advocate at head 
quarters. If Nero ruled the world, Poppzea ruled Nero. Her power 
with the emperor was never so great as it was about the time when 
these incidents occurred. Whether she would have cared to persecute 
the Christians, may be a question’; but she would certainly have cared 
to save the Jews. She herself was a proselytess. She had intimate 
relations with Jews resident in Rome. Through one of these, an actor 
Aliturus by name, the historian Josephus obtained access to her, appa- 
rently in the very year of the fire ; and through her intercession with the 
emperor he secured the release of certain Jewish priests on whose 
behalf he had undertaken his journey to Rome, while the empress 
herself loaded him with presents". The Jews therefore were in the 
ascendant at the imperial court at this moment. Thus they had every 
opportunity, as it is certain they must have had every motive and every 
desire, to separate their cause from that of the Christians. An 
edict or edicts against the new sect would be the probable con- 
sequence. 

But it isa matter of comparatively little importance to the question at 
issue, whether any distinct edict was issued. ‘The mere negative fact, that 
the Christian religion had not been recognized as lawful, would be an 
ample justification for proceedings against the Christians, as soon as it 
came to be recognized that Christianity was something distinct from 
Judaism. No positive prohibition was needed. Here was a religion 
rampant, which had never been licensed by the state, and this fact 
alone was sufficient to set the law in motion. It is quite possible there- 
fore that no edict was issued against the Christians before the rescript 
of Trajan; and yet for the forty or fifty preceding years, they were 
equally exposed to persecution, as adherents of an unlawful religion’. 

When we pass from Nero to Domitian, we find the notices of the 
later persecution more vague and difficult to interpret, but they con- 
tain nothing inconsistent with the inferences drawn from the records 
of the earlier. It may indeed be allowed that the exaction of the 
capitation-fee from the Jews under Domitian* was exercised in such a 





1 See Philippians, pp. 39, 41, 330. 

2 Joseph. Vit. § 3; see Philippians 
p- 5, note 4. 

8 This aspect of the matter seems 
sufficiently obvious, and yet it has been 
strangely overlooked by writers on both 
sides. 

4 The didrachm, or half-shekel, which 


was originally paid by every Jew for the 
maintenance of the temple-worship at 
Jerusalem (Matt. xvii. 24), was diverted 
by the Romans after the destruction of 
the holy city, and ordered by Vespasian 
to be paid to the Capitoline Jupiter: 
Joseph. B. F. vii. 6. 6 Pbpov dé Tots 
émovdnmror otcw “Iovdators éréBade Sto 
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manner as to be vexatious to many a Jewish Christian also’. As the 
net was spread widely, to catch as many as possible, and as the evidence 
of circumcision was resorted to as a test, it can hardly have failed to be 
otherwise*. But this plea for the exaction of money stands quite apart 
from the religious question. If the plea was allowed by the magistrate 
and the payment exacted from the Jewish Christian, this was done on 
the ground of his nationality, not of his religion—circumcision being 
accepted as a test of nationality. His religion still remained an object 
of attack, if any one were disposed to put the law in motion. In this 
way the Jewish Christian might be a double sufferer. But in these 
proceedings there is nothing at all which suggests that, as religions, 
Judaism and Christianity stood on the same level, so that the latter 
should enjoy the immunity accorded by law to the former. 

The account of Dion Cassius however respecting the proceedings - 
taken by this emperor against Flavius Clemens and Domitilla seems at 
first sight to favour the view that the two religions were identified at 
this time. After mentioning the execution of Clemens, this historian, © 
or rather his epitomator, goes on to say : ‘Against both of them [Clemens 
and his wife Domitilla] a charge of atheism was brought, under which 
many others also who were perverts to the practices of the Jews were 
condemned ; of these some were put to death, and others had their pro- 


Spaxpas Exacrov Kedetoas dvd wav Eros els 
70 Kamirdduov pepe, domep mpbrepov els 
rov év ‘lepocodtuos vedw ouverédovv, Dion 
Cass. Ixvi. 7 kal dm’ éxeivov dldpaxpov 
érdxOn rods ra wdrpia abriv En wepirréd- 
Aovras 7@ KamirwrXlw Adt xar’ eros do- 
gépew. It was exacted with every aggra- 
vation of rigour and unseemliness by 
Domitian (Sueton. Dom. 12, see the next 
note). These aggravations ceased under 
Nerva, whence the well-known medals of 
this emperor with the inscription FIsct « 
JVDAICI * CALVMNIA + SVBLATA (Cohen 
Méd. Impér. Rom. 1. p. 476, Eckhel 
Num. Vet. V1. p. 404 sq.) ; but it is clear 
that he did not do away with this capita- 
tion tax on the Jews, for it still existed in 
the time of Origen ; ad African. 14 (Op. 
I. p. 28, Delarue) cal viv your ‘Pwuatwy 
Bacirevdvrwv Kal "Iovdaiwy 7d dldpaxpov 
avrois TedovvTwr, 

1 Sueton. Domit. 12 ‘Praeter ceteros 


Judaicus fiscus acerbissime actus est ; ad 
quem deferebantur, qui vel improfessi 
Judaicam viverent vitam vel dissimulata 
origine imposita genti tributa non pepen- 
dissent.’ The first class would include 
proselytes of the gate and other loose 
hangers on of Judaism; under the second 
class would fall those Judaic Christians 
who pleaded exemption on the ground 
that they were not Jews, and were sup- 
posed accordingly to be denying their 
nationality. Many recent critics how- 
ever, as Hilgenfeld (Zindeitung in das 
Neue Test. p. 541), Aubé (Persécutions de 
? Eglise etc. p. 423), and Gorres (Zeitschr. 
J: Wissensch. Theol. XX1. p. 500), find 
the Judaic Christians in the former clause, 
‘qui vel improfessi Judaicam etc.’ Gratz 
(Geschichte der Fuden iv. p. 79) would 
read ‘vel uti professi’ for ‘vel impro- 
fessi.’ 
2 Sueton. Domit, 12. 
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perty confiscated at the very least’.’ If Christian historians are correct, 
as they appear certainly to be, in assuming that Flavius Clemens and 
his wife were Christians, there is here at all events a prima facie plea 
for the confusion of Judaism with Christianity. But we must remember 
that these are not the words of the historian himself. It is just in 
incidents of this kind that an epitome is most likely to mislead; and 
even the epitomator does not distinctly say that Flavius Clemens and 
Domitilla were themselves among the perverts to Jewish practices. 
The notice is entirely satisfied by the supposition that offences not 
identical, but similar in kind—offences namely which the Roman law 
regarded as ‘atheism’—are classed together in a rough way. When for 
instance Tacitus (Azz. ii. 85) says, ‘A debate was held on the expulsion 
of Egyptian and Fudaic religious ceremonies (de sacris Aigyptiis Judaicis- 
que pellendis) ; and a decree of the Senate was passed ordering that 
four thousand persons of the class of freedmen, tainted with that super- 
stition (ea superstitione infecta), who were of a proper age, should be 
transported to the island of Sardinia,’ no one infers from this passage 
that either the authors of the decree themselves, or the historian who 
records it, identified the worship of Isis and Serapis with the religion of 
the Jews, though from a Roman point of view the association of the two 
would appear in the highest degree natural. Attaching therefore the 
utmost weight which it is possible to attach to this passage and inter- 
preting it in the sense most unfavourable to the view which is here 
maintained, we cannot regard it as in any way counterbalancing or 
invalidating the inferences already drawn from the distinct notices of 
the Neronian persecution. 

2. Nor again does the correspondence between Trajan and Pliny’ 
betray any signs that a new policy was inaugurated at this period. 
Neither in the appeal of the provincial governor nor in the reply of the 
emperor is there any—even the faintest—suggestion that Christianity 
now for the first time was promoted to the unenviable distinction of an 
unlawful religion. On the contrary the impression left by the cor- 
respondence is that, so far as the law itself was concerned, the Christians 
continued to be regarded now, as they had been regarded heretofore, 
but that the humane and upright characters of the emperor and his 
servant secured some mitigation in the enforcement of the law. 


1 Dion Cass. lxvil. 44 érnvéxOn 5 vor ol 5é Trav yotv ovcidv éorepnOnoar. 
Gov &yx\nua dbebrntos, vp’ ys Kal The bearing of the passage is discussed 
Gro els Ta "lovdalwy &60n éfoxéddovres in Philippians p. 22 sq. 
mo\dol KaTedixacOnoay, Kal of pev amwéba- 2 Plin. ZP. X. 97, 98. 
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Pliny consults the emperor according to his custom in difficult 
matters. He had never himself been present, he writes, at judicial 
proceedings against the Christians; therefore he was ignorant what 
matters were usually made subjects of punishment or of investigation, 
and to what extent. He did not know whether the bare name, even if 
free from crime, was visited with punishment, or only the crimes which 
attached to the name. Meanwhile his method of procedure had been 
this. When information was laid against persons as Christians, he 
enquired whether they were so or not. If they confessed, he asked 
them a second and third time, threatening them with punishment. If 
they were obstinate, he ordered them to be put to death: for he did not 
doubt that, whatever might be the nature of their confession, their per- 
sistence and inflexible obstinacy deserved punishment. Those who 
denied that they then were or had been Christians, he released when at 
his dictation they had called upon the gods and made supplication to 
the emperor’s image with incense and wine, and had cursed Christ. It 
is said, he adds, that the Christians cannot be forced to do any of these 
things. He reports these renegades as stating that the Christians had 
given up their common evening meal in consequence of an edict issued 
by him, in which in pursuance of the emperor’s command he had 
forbidden the existence of clubs. 

The emperor’s reply is still more emphatic by its silence. He 
answers that Pliny had acted rightly in his manner of conducting these 
judicial proceedings against the Christians. No rule of universal ap- 
plication, he adds, can be laid down. The Christians are not to be 
sought out, but, if accused and convicted, they must be punished. Yet 
if a man denies himself to be a Christian and follows up his denial by 
sacrificing to the gods, his repentance is to acquit him. An anonymous 
accusation is not to be entertained. It is a precedent of the worst 
kind and unworthy of Trajan’s age. 

All this is intelligible enough, if intended to convey instructions for 
carrying out an existing law. But could any language more vague and 
futile be conceived, if the emperor’s purpose had been to inaugurate a 
wholly new policy and to declare the Christian religion, which had 
hitherto been recognized by the law, to be henceforward illegal? Yet 
Trajan was a man who not only knew his own mind, but could declare 
it in plain soldierly language. Pliny, though he confesses his want of 
personal experience in this matter, evidently supposes himself to be 
acting on the same legal principles as his predecessors; and Trajan 
says not a word to undeceive him. He enunciates no new law. He 
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contents himself with saying that in the application of the law no 
absolute rule can be laid down, but the magistrate must exercise his 
own discretion. The refusal to accept anonymous accusations is the 
only point in this rescript which suggests the appearance of novelty. 
There seems to be only one escape from this conclusion. Trajan 
may have inaugurated his new policy at a previous stage. . The pro- 
ceedings against the Christians, which Pliny mentions as having taken 
place before this time, may refer, not as is commonly supposed, to the 
persecution of Domitian, but to earlier transactions in the reign of 
Trajan himself. This however is not contended by those who maintain 
the theory which I am combating. Nor would it afford any support 
for their hypothesis, which has no other basis but this rescript of Trajan. 
But, it will be said, if from the time of Nero Christianity was a 
forbidden religion, how is it that from that date to the age of Trajan— 
a period of nearly half a century—the Church enjoyed unbroken peace, 
only disturbed for a moment by the capricious onslaught of the last 
Flavius? How do we account for the fact that, under Vespasian and 
Titus more especially, the laws lay dormant and were never put 
into force? The answer is twofold. In the first place we do not 
know that they were never put in force. Our information with respect 
to these early ages of the Church is singularly defective and capricious. 
We shall see presently by what a slender thread of accident the record 
of the sharp and fierce persecution in Bithynia under Trajan has been 
preserved to us. But we may go further than this. Hilary of Poitiers 
ranks Vespasian between Nero and Decius as a persecutor of the 
faith’. What may be the ground of this exceptional notice in the 





1 Hilar. Pictav. c. Arian. c. 3, Of. 
Il. p. 594 (ed. Bened., Veron. 1730). 
‘Quibusnam suffragiis ad praedicandum 
evangelium apostoli usi sunt? anne 
aliquam sibi assumebant e palatio dig- 
nitatem, hymnum Deo in carcere inter 
catenas et post flagella cantantes? e- 
dictisque regis Paulus, cum in theatro 
spectaculum ipse esset, Christo ecclesiam 
congregabat? Nerone se credo aut Ves- 
pasiano aut Decio patrocinantibus tue- 
batur, quorum in nos odiis confessio 
divinae praedicationis effloruit,’ etc. See 
also Sulpic. Sev. Chron, ii. 30 ‘ At con- 
tra alii et Titus ipse evertendum in 
primis templum censebant, quo plenius 


Judaeorum et Christianorum religio tol- 
leretur: quippe has religiones, licet con- 
trarias sibi, isdem tamen ab auctoribus 
profectas: Christianos ex Judaeis exti- 
tisse: radice sublata stirpem facile peri- 
turam.’ If Sulpicius Severus has bor- 
rowed from Tacitus here, as Bernays 
(Ueber die Chronik d. Sulpic. Sever. 
Pp. 57) supposes, and as seems probable, 
his statement deserves some attention; 
but it does not go far. The case is dif- 
ferent with the testimony of Hilary. 
Gorres (Das Christenthum unter Ves- 
pasianus p. 503, in Zeitschr. f. Wissensch. 
Theol. XX1. 1878), while attempting to 
invalidate this testimony, betrays a naive 
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Gallican father, we do not know. Possibly it may be an error. More 
probably it is based on some facts known to Hilary, but since oblite- 
rated by time from the permanent records of history. It is no answer 
to this view to allege that Melito’ by his silence exempts Vespasian 
from the list of persecutors, for Melito equally exempts Trajan and 
Antoninus Pius, though a fierce persecution raged in Bithynia under 
the former, and though Polycarp and his fellow martyrs suffered in 
Smyrna under the latter. Neither again is it of any avail to insist 
that Tertullian in direct words exculpates this emperor from any share 
in the sufferings of the Christians’, for Tertullian not only expressly 
exculpates M. Aurelius, but even ranks him among the protectors of 
the Gospel, though the arenas of Vienne and Lyons were watered with 
the blood of martyrs executed in this reign®, The fact is that no 
systematic record was kept of the persecutions. ‘The knowledge pos- 
sessed by each individual writer was accidental and fragmentary. And 
it can hardly be pronounced less probable that a persecution under 
Vespasian, which had escaped Eusebius, should have been known to 
Hilary, than that a persecution under M. Aurelius, which was wholly 
unknown to Tertullian, though it occurred within his own life-time, 
should have been recorded for the information of posterity, in extracts 
from a contemporary record, by Eusebius who wrote a century and a 
half after the occurrence. 

In the second place, the difficulty of accounting for this period 
of undisturbed peace—if such it was—on the hypothesis that Chris- 
tianity was all the while an unlawful religion, is not greater than meets 
us again and again during the succeeding ages. During the second 
century and the first half of the third it is allowed on all hands that 
Christianity was prohibited by law. Yet the intervals between persecu- 
tion and persecution during this period are, as a rule, decidedly longer 
than the intervals between Nero and Domitian, and between Domitian 
and Trajan. The explanation is the same in both cases. The law 


the Christians. Fourthly, the assertion, 
that the first Flavius had persecuted the 


unconsciousness that he is begging the 
question throughout. ‘Secondly,’ he 











writes, ‘this father of the Church pro- 
ceeds from the unhistorical assumption 
that Christianity was already a religio 
illicita in the Apostolic age. Thirdly, 
with this fundamental error is connected 
the fact that Nero, the partial persecutor 
of Christianity from the transient caprice 
of a despot, is placed on the same level 
with Decius the first systematic foe of 


Church in the manner of a Decius, con- 
tradicts the historical connexion, that is 
to say, the political situation of Chris- 
tendom generally before Trajan’s time.’ 
1 In Euseb. H.£. iv. 26, quoted 
above, p. 2, note 3. 
* Apol. 5, quoted above, p. 2, note 3. 
3 Euseb. Z. £. v. 1. 
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was there, if any one were disposed to call it into action. But for 
long periods it lay dormant. Only now and then the panic of a 
populace, or the bigotry of a magistrate, or the malice of some in- 
fluential personage, awoke it into activity. Sometimes it was enforced 
against one or two individuals, sometimes against collective numbers. 
But, as a rule, there was no disposition to deal hardly with the Chris- 
tians, who were for the most part peaceful and industrious citizens. 
In this respect Christianity was on the same footing with other pro- 
hibited religions. The unrecognized rites of Syria or Babylonia or 
Egypt might be practised in the Roman Empire, even in the metropolis 
itself, without molestation for long periods. It was only when some 
accidental circumstance excited an alarm or awoke a prejudice, that 
they were made to feel the perilous insecurity of their position. 

It appears therefore that, as regards Trajan’s attitude towards Chris- 
tianity, the view of the earliest Christian fathers was less wide of the 
truth than the view of recent modern critics. Still it was very far from ~ 
correct in itself. The good emperors, as a rule, were not more friendly 
to Christianity than the bad. Their uprightness might exclude caprice ; 
their humanity might mitigate extreme rigour. But, as straightforward, 
patriotic, law-loving Roman statesmen, they were invited by the 
responsibilities of their position to persecute. The Roman religion 
was essentially political. The deification of the dead emperor, the 
worship of the genius of the living emperor, were the direct logical 
result of this political religious system. An arbitrary, unscrupulous 
prince might disregard this system; a patriotic Roman could not. 
Hence the tragic fact that the persecutions of Trajan and M. Aurelius 
were amongst the severest on record in the early Church. On the 
other hand, the Christians had almost as much to hope, as to fear, 
from the unscrupulousness of the bad emperors. If the caprice of a 
Nero persecuted them, the caprice of a Commodus not only spared 
but favoured them. 

One other important consideration is suggested by the records of 
this Bithynian persecution. It is generally supposed that the historian 
of the early Church, in order to arrive at the truth with regard to the 
extent of the persecutions, has only to make deductions for the exag- 
gerations of Christian writers. In other words, it is assumed that ¢he 
Christians forgot nothing, but magnified everything. This assumption 
however is shown to be altogether false by the history of the manner 
in which the record of this Bithynian persecution has been preserved. 
With the possible exception of the Neronian outbreak, it was the most 
severe of all the persecutions, of which we have any knowledge, during 

1G. I 2 
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the first and second centuries. Yet no record whatever was preserved 
of it in any Christian sources. ‘Tertullian derived his knowledge of it 
from the correspondence of Pliny and Trajan; Eusebius from Tertul- 
lian; later Christian writers from Tertullian and Eusebius, one or 
both. The correspondence of a heathen writer is thus the sole ultimate 
chronicle of this important chapter in the sufferings of the early 
Church. What happened in this case, is not unlikely to have happened 
many times. Again and again the Christians may have undergone 
cruel persecutions in distant provinces, without preserving any special 
record of what was too common an occurrence with them. If therefore 
large deductions must be made (as confessedly they must) for the 
exaggeration of Christian records on the one hand, yet very consider- 
able additions are probably due in compensation for the silence of 
Christian tradition on the other, if we would arrive at a correct estimate 
of the aggregate amount of suffering undergone. 

Amidst many spurious and questionable stories of persecutions 
alleged to have taken place during the reign of Trajan’, only three 
are reported on authority which can be trusted. Of these three two 
are concerned with the fate of individual Christians—of Symeon at 
Jerusalem and of Ignatius at Antioch. The third only—the Bithynian 
persecution, of which I have been speaking—was in any sense general. 

For this last alone, so far as our authentic information goes, Trajan 
was personally responsible. In what spirit, and on what grounds, he 
came forward as the persecutor of the Church on this occasion, will 
have been sufficiently obvious from what has been said already. It 
was as a statesman and a patriot that he conceived himself obliged 
to suppress Christianity. As the guardian of the constitution and the 
champion of the laws, he was constrained to put down unlawful 
gatherings. On no point does this humane and righteous emperor 
manifest more sensitiveness than in the suppression of clubs or guilds. 
Whether the avowed object of such a guild were religious or com- 
mercial, convivial or literary, it mattered not. There was always the 
danger that it might be perverted to political ends; and therefore it 
must be suppressed at all hazards. In the correspondence between 





1 These fictitious persecutions under 
Trajan are discussed and refuted by 
Gorres Kaiser Trajan u. die Christliche 
Tradition in the Zeitschr. f. Wissensch. 
Theol. XX1. p- 358q-(1877). The alleged 
persecution in Palestine under Tiberi- 
anus, together with others given on the 


authority of John Malalas, I have dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this work (11. p. 438). 
The Syriac Acts of the Edessene Martyrs 
Sharbil, Barsamya, and others, are shown 
to be unauthentic by Gérres. See also 
the appendix to this chapter (p. 62 sq.). 
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Pliny and Trajan, which precedes the letters relating to the Christians, 
two occasions arose on which the propraetor solicits the emperor's 
instructions with regard to such gatherings; and the light thrown by 
these on his dealings with the Christians is striking. 


(i) 

A destructive fire had broken out in Nicomedia. It had found 
the people wholly unprepared. There was no hose nor engine, nor 
apparatus of any kind. Pliny is anxious to guard against the recur 
rence of such a calamity. Accordingly he puts this question to the 
emperor’: 

‘It is for you, Sire, to consider whether you think a guild of work- 
men should be organized, consisting of not more than a hundred and 
fifty strong. I will take care that none but workmen are admitted, 
and that they do not use the privilege for any other purpose. Nor 
will it be difficult to exercise surveillance, the numbers being so 
small,’ . 

We should regard this as an excess of caution, but it is far from 
satisfying the emperor. Here is his reply. 


TRAJAN TO PLINY GREETING. 


‘It has occurred to you, following the precedents of many other 
cases, that a guild of workmen could be organized among the Nico- 
medians, But we must remember that this province and especially 
those cities are harassed by party associations of that kind. Whatever 
name we may give to them, and whatever may be the purpose, those 
who have been brought together will form themselves into clubs all the 
same’. It will therefore be better that apparatus should be procured 
which may be useful to put out fires, and that the owners of estates 
should be admonished to keep them in check themselves ; and, if the 
occasion should require, that recourse should be had to a general muster 
of the people for the purpose.’ 


(ii) | 
Amisa was a free city under a special treaty. The people presented 
a petition to Pliny respecting certain convivial gatherings where there 


1 See Plin. Zp. x. 42 (33), 43 (34)- inserts ‘sodalitates’ before ‘que’; others 
2 *Quodcumque nomen ex quacumque _ insert other words; others alter ‘que 
causa dederimus iis, aui in idem contracti _brevi’ into ‘quamvis breves ’; but plainly 
fuerint, hetaeriae que (or quae) brevifient.’ it should be read ‘hetaeriae aeque brevi 
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was a subscription supper. ‘I have appended it,’ writes Pliny’, ‘to 
this letter, that you, Sire, might consider in what respects and to what 
extent they should be allowed or prohibited.’ 

To this the emperor answers as follows. 


TRAJAN TO PLINY GREETING. 


‘As regards the Amisenes, whose petition you attached to’ your 
letter, if they are allowed by their laws, which they enjoy by virtue of the 
treaty, to hold a subscription supper (benefit club), it is competent for us 
to abstain from preventing their holding it; and this the more easily, if 
they employ such a contribution not for making disturbances or for 
unlawful gatherings, but to support the needs of the poorer members. 
In all the other cities, which are subject to our laws, anything of the 
kind must be prohibited.’ 

The letters relating to the Christians follow almost immediately after 
this correspondence about Amisa; and Pliny not unnaturally, when 
this new emergency arose, viewed it in the light of the emperor’s pre- 
vious instructions. Of certain apostates from the faith, whom he 
examined, he writes (ZP. x. 97 [96]): 

‘They asserted that this was the sum and substance of their fault 
or their error; namely that they were in the habit of meeting before 
dawn on a stated day and singing alternately (secum invicem) a hymn 
to Christ as to a god, and that they bound themselves by an oath, not to 
the commission of any wicked deed, but that they would abstain from 
theft and robbery and adultery, that they would not break their word,” 
and that they would not withhold a deposit when reclaimed. This 
done, it was their practice, so they said, to separate, ‘and then to meet 
together again for a meal, which however was of the ordinary kind and 
quite harmless. But even from this they had desisted after my edict, 
in which in pursuance of your commands I had forbidden the existence 
of clubs (hetaerias).’ 

Lawful religions held a license from the state for worship or for 
sacrifice, and thus these gatherings were exempted from the operation of 
the laws against clubs. Christianity enjoyed no such privilege. The 
first form, in which any Christian body was recognized by the law, was 
as a benefit-club with special view to the interment of the dead’. Even 
this however implied no recognition of the religion, as a religion. But 
in the time of Trajan it had not, so far as we know, even the indirect 


1 See Plin. Zf. x. 93 (92), 94 (93). p- 10sq., to whom we are indebted for 
2 See De Rossi, Roma Solterranea 1. bringing this fact into prominence. 
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protection which was accorded afterwards to its burial clubs. If there- 
fore the character of these Christian gatherings had been entirely neutral 
in themselves, they could not even then have been tolerated. But 
this was far from being the case. When the individual Christian was 
examined, he was found to be obstinate on points of vital importance. 
He would not swear by the genius of the emperor; he would not offer 
incense on the altar. The religious offence was bound up with the 
political offence. He stood self-convicted of ‘impiety,’ of ‘atheism,’ of 
‘high treason’.’ Only by some wholly illogical decision of a magistrate 
more humane than consistent, could he be saved from the penalties 
of the law. 

Trajan himself seems to have had no interest in the religious aspects 
of Christianity. He was only anxious to suppress secret associations 
which might become dangerous to the state. He would not care to 
hunt down individuals. In the Bithynian persecution therefore he 
took an active part; but in the two authentic instances of individual 
martyrs who suffered during his reign, there is no reason to think that 
he manifested any personal concern. 

The incidents relating to Symeon of Jerusalem are told on the 
authority, and for the most part in the very words, of the early Jewish 
Christian historian Hegesippus*. Symeon was the reputed cousin of 
our Lord, being son of Clopas the brother of Joseph. On the death of 
James the Just he had been chosen unanimously to fill the vacant see. 
He was now 120 years old, and Trajan was emperor. He was accused 
by certain Jewish sectarians on a twofold charge: first, that he was a 
descendant of David and therefore a claimant for the kingdom of 
Israel ; secondly, that he was a Christian and therefore the adherent of 
an unlawful religion. Atticus was then proconsul, and before Atticus 
he was tried. For many days he was tortured, to the astonishment of 
all beholders, not least of the proconsul himself, who marvelled at this 
endurance in a man of such venerable age. Last of all he was crucified. 
Whether this occurred before or after the Bithynian persecution, we 
are not informed*. There is obviously an exaggeration in the age 
assigned to Symeon; and the fact that he was a son of the Clopas 
mentioned in the Evangelical records suggests that his death should be 
placed early rather than late in the reign of Trajan. 


1 The different offences, of which a 1866, p. 358 sq. 
Christian might be guilty, are investi- 2 In Euseb. Z. £. iii. 32. 
gated by Leblant Sur les bases juridiques 3 See Il p. 447, on the relative 
des poursuites dirigées contre les martyrs chronology of these persecutions. 
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There is no reason for questioning the grounds of accusation against 
Symeon as reported by Hegesippus. Strange as the first charge seems 
at first sight, it is not at all improbable. From the day when the Jewish 
mob clamoured in the ears of Pilate ‘We have no king but Cesar’ 
(John xix. 15), it was always the policy of the Jews in these agitations 
to work upon the political sensibilities of their Roman masters. There 
was at least a plausible pretext for such a charge in the vivid expecta- 
tion of an approaching kingdom which was ever present to the minds, 
and not seldom heard from the lips, of the Christians. The Jews of 
Thessalonica, who denounced Paul and Silas as acting contrary to the 
decrees of Czesar, ‘saying that there is another king, one Jesus’ (Acts 
xvii. 7), set a fashion which doubtless had many imitators in later ages. 
Moreover in this particular case the insinuation of family interests, of 
dynastic pretensions, in a descendant of the royal house would give an 
additional colour to the accusation. But, though it is highly probable 
that the Jews would advance this charge, it is by no means likely that 
the proconsul would seriously entertain it. The ‘saving common sense,’ 
which distinguished the Roman magistrates as a class, would rescue 
him from such a misconception. The Jews had not misled Pilate, 
and they were not likely to mislead Atticus. Even the emperor 
Domitian is said to have seen through the flimsiness of this charge, 
when it was brought against other members of this same family, the 
grandsons of Judas the Lord’s brother’. But the second accusation 
was not so easily set aside. If, when questioned, Symeon avowed 
himself to be a Christian, if he declined the test of swearing by the 
genius of Cesar and throwing a few grains of incense on the altar, 
nothing remained for the magistrate but to carry out the law. 

Of the circumstances which led to the condemnation of Ignatius on 
the other hand we know absolutely nothing. The two legendary Acts 
make the emperor himself the prime mover—the one at Antioch, the 
other at Rome*®. But it has been shown that both these documents 
alike are absolutely valueless. We are therefore thrown back on the 
incidental references which occur in the martyr’s own letters. The 
bearing of these will be considered lower down. 


The name of the saint is Roman, or rather ancient Italian, not 
Greek or Syrian, as might have been expected. In the third Samnite 
war (B.C. 298) the ability and daring of the Samnite general, Gellius 


1 Hegesippus in Euseb. /. Z. iii. 20. unauthentic character of these two mar- 
2 Mart. Ign. Ant. 2 (tu. p. 477), — tyrologies, see 11. p. 376 sq. 
Mart. Ign. Rom. 2 (u. p. 496). For the 
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Egnatius, foiled the Romans for a time, till the struggle was ended by 
his death on the battle-field of Sentinum (Liv. x. 18—z29). Again 
two centuries later, in the last great conflict of the Romans with the 
neighbouring Italian nations, the Marsian war (A.D. 90), another general 
bearing the same name, Marius Egnatius, likewise a Samnite, inflicted 
heavy losses on the Romans, till he too met with a similar fate (Liv. 
E pit. \xxv, Appian Civ. i. 40, 41, 45). From this time forward the 
distinction of Roman and Italian ceases; and Egnatius appears as a 
not uncommon Roman name. It occurs for instance not less than 
five times in a single inscription belonging to the age of Vespasian 
(Gruter Znscr. ccxl, ccxli). Ata later date it was borne by one of 
the Roman emperors (Orelli Zuscr. 1004 P. Licinio Egnatio Gallieno ; 
comp. 1008). The form Ignatius has many analogies in the language. 
Thus we have Deana, Dometius, Fabrecius, Menerva, Opemius, 
Paperius, etc., in the older inscriptions (Corp. Juscr. Lat. 1. p. 605), 
where the later forms are Diana, Domitius, Fabricius, Minerva, 
Opimius, Papirius, etc. Nor is this exchange of vowels confined to 
proper names; ¢.g. fuet, mereto, tempestatebus, etc. (see Roby’s Latin 
Grammar \. § 234). As a rule, the substitution of the I for E had 
taken place in the language long before, but in some proper names, 
eg. Vergilius, Verginius (Ritschl Opusc. 1. p. 779), the older forms 
still prevailed. The name with which we are concerned seems to 
have been written indifferently Zgnatius or Zgnatius, though doubtless 
there was a greater tendency to the latter form in Greek than in Latin’. 
Thus the Samnite general in the Marsian war appears persistently as 
"Iyvarws in Appian (Civ. i. 40, Schweighaeuser’s note), though written 
Egnatius in Livy. So too the lieutenant of Crassus is called “Iyvaruos 
by Plutarch (Vit. Crass. 27), though a Latin writer would doubtless 
write the name Egnatius. The name of the Carthaginian saint again 
is written in both ways in the manuscripts of Cyprian Z/. xxxix. 3, and 
elsewhere (see Zahn, /. v. A. p. 28). There is however no persistence 
either in the Greek or the Latin orthography of the name. Thus for 
instance ’Eyvarvos appears in inscriptions (e.g. Boeckh Corp. /nscr. Grec. 
Index p. 85 ; Corp. Jnscr. Lat. v1. p. 85), and coins (Mionnet 111. p. 16), 
and in Dion Cassius (iii. 24, Ixii. 26). On the other hand, Ignatius, 
Ignatia, occur in Latin (e.g. Corp. Jnscr. Lat. 1.1457, if correctly so 
read), though rarely, until a comparatively late date. »There is there- 
fore no ground for supposing with Wieseler (Christenverfolg. d. Casaren 
pp. 122, 133) that Ignatius and Egnatius are two separate names. 

The name was not unknown in these parts. The Stoic, P. Egnatius 


1 So evocatus becomes lovdxaros in Hegesippus (Eus. #. Z. iii. 20). 
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Celer, who under Nero won for himself an exceptional place in the 


annals of crime (Juv. Sav. iii. 114 sq., Tac. Ann. xvi. 32, Hist. iv. 
Io, 40), was a native of Beyrout (Dion Cass. Ixii, 26). At a later 
date again, during the joint reign of M. Aurelius and L. Verus, we 
have an inscription at Phzno or Phezna in Palestine, which mentions 
one Egnatius Fuscus, a tribune stationed there (Boeckh Corp. Jnser. 
4544 Pauvyjoror apiepwoav eperrdros x[udpxov] Aey[edvos] 7 Tal AA]uxjs; 
comp. 4542). Moreover it was sometimes borne by Jews, as appears 
from another inscription (2d. 4129), where it is found in connexion 
apparently with the name Esau and the symbol of the golden candle- 
stick. In Christian circles also, during the early centuries, it appears 
more than once. The African martyr Egnatius or Ignatius, comme- 
morated by Cyprian, has been mentioned already. In a sepulchral 
monument also at Rome, which being written in Greek must belong 
to an early date, we find the name, though in the abbreviated form, 
*Iyvaris (Boeckh Juser. Grec. 9694). 

Connected herewith is the name MVurono (r@3303), by which the 
martyr is not unfrequently designated in Syriac (Gregor. Barhebr. 
Chron. 1. p. 42, ed. Abbeloos et Lamy; Assem. £z0/. Orient. 11. p. 
16 sq.). Tentzel (Zxerc. Se. 1. p. 46 sq.), misled by Pocock’s render- 
ing of the words of Barhebreus (Hist. Dyn. vii. p. 119), ‘Ignatius 
Nuraniensis,’ supposed that the saint was a native of Nora or Nura in 
Sardinia ; and this explanation has found favour with others (¢.g. Grabe 
Spicil. u. p. 1 sq., Fabric. Bibl, Grec. vi. p. 32 sq., ed. Harles). The 
true derivation was divined by Pearson (/gn. Epist. Gen. p. 1, annot.), 
who called attention to a passage of Epiphanius (Her. xxvi. 1), where 
votpa is given as the Syriac equivalent to wip, and by others (e.g. 
- Wesseling Jtin. Anton. p. 84 sq.) A passage in Severus the Mono- 
physite patriarch of Antioch, first published by Cureton. (C. Z. pp. 216, 
247) from a Syriac version, removes all doubt as to the meaning of 
the word. In his 65th Epithronian Oration, delivered in the Church 
of Ignatius, the ancient Temple of Fortune at Antioch, Severus, as 
represented by his Syriac translator, states that Ignatius was appro- 
priately so named by a certain prescience; that the Latin zgnds is 
equivalent to the Syriac zuvo or ‘flame’; and that he was called 
LVurono or ‘inflamed,’ because the torch of divine love blazed in him’. 


1 There is some corruption in the Sy- cause he foreknew things future ; for any 
riac text here, as Zahn (/. v. A. p. 555) one who is only moderately acquainted 
has noticed. As it stands, Severus is with the language of the Romans knows 
made to say that the saint ‘was appro- that Mzrono, that is, 7nflamed, as we also 
priately named Ignatius from facts, be- say, was derived from hence; for the 
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It seems probable therefore that the appellative ‘Nurono’ is due to 
this passage in the Epithronian Orations. The great reputation of 
Severus would give currency to this interpretation of the name 
‘Ignatius,’ and the Syriac equivalent ‘ Nurono’ would pass into general 
use in the Syrian Churches. The wide popularity of these Epithronian 
Orations is shown by the fact that two Syriac versions of them are 
extant. It is not likely that Severus, writing in Greek, used the 
word Vurono himself, and Zahn (/. v. A. p. 73 sq.) is probably right 
in conjecturing that it was introduced by the Syriac translator to 
explain the meaning’. It is needless to add that the derivation of the 
name ‘Ignatius’ from ‘ignis’ is altogether false. Not improbably, 
like Gnatius, it is connected with gnascor (nascor), gnatus (natus). 
Around the other name Theophorus, likewise borne by Ignatius, 
much superfluous controversy has gathered. A significance has been 
assigned to it which the facts do not warrant. It has been regarded 
as a title of honour bestowed upon the saint by his admirers, and 
allusions have been discovered in several passages of his epistles to 
this imaginary glorification of the martyr (see the notes on Magn. 1, 
Trall. 4, Smyrn. 5). All such references melt away in the light of 
criticism. On the other hand, an attempt has been made’ to discredit 
it altogether as a later interpolation in the addresses of the epistles. 
This view disregards the evidence of manuscripts and versions, which is 
absolutely unanimous in favour of the word at every occurrence. Its 
only plea is the fact that the earliest fathers take no notice of this 
designation of the saint. No doubt, if it had possessed the signi- 
ficance which some late fathers and many modern critics have assigned 
to it, this silence, though it would have little weight against the unani- 








Romans call the fire which is lighted up 
and in flames, zgzzs. Who then is he that 
has in himself the flame, that is to say, 
the lamp of divine love, and is inflamed 
by the desire to suffer for Christ? The 
same who also in writing to the Romans 
says,’ etc. (Cureton C. /. p. 247). The 
prescience evidently should not be as- 
cribed to Ignatius himself, as in the 
present text, but to God or to the person 
who gave him the name. 

1 The translation of Severus, which 
is here quoted, was made by Jacob of 
Edessa, A.D. 7or (Wright’s Cazal. of 
Syr. MSS in the Brit. Mus. p. 534 8q:)- 
The older version (by Paul of Calli- 


nicus?), which must have been nearly 
contemporary with Severus, and of which 
extant MSS bear the dates A.D. 563, 569, 
576, is preserved in great part in MSS 
in the British Museum (Wright’s Caza/. 
p- 546 sq.) and the Vatican (Assem. 
Bibl, Apost. Vat. Cod. MSS. Catal. 111. 
p- 241 sq.), but the portion containing 
this homily is wanting. Otherwise a com- 
parison of the two translations might 
have enabled us to arrive approximately 
at the original words of Severus. A 
translator would have to deal freely with 
the Greek here, and the insertion of a 
word like Murono was a necessity. 
2 See Il. p. 22. 
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mous testimony of all the direct authorities, might have demanded an 
explanation. But in fact Theophorus was a second name of Ignatius, 
and nothing more. Examples of these second names, introduced in the 
very form which we find in the openings of the Ignatian Epistles (0 xat 
®eoddpos), abound in the inscriptions. A few of these have been given 
in the notes (11. p. 22); but, if it were necessary, instances might be multi- 
plied manifold. Illustrations also might be gathered from extant authors. 
Thus a nearly contemporary writer, Aristides, mentions a certain 
preetor, ‘Sedatus by name, but originally Theophilus’ (Ovat. 26 Sydaros 
dvopa, 70 8 dpxaiov Meddiros, Of. I. p. 506, ed. Dindorf). So too Jose- 
phus speaks in one place of ‘Diodotus also surnamed Tryphon’ (Azz. xiii. 
5. 1 Auddoros 6 kai Tpvdwr émixdy Geis), in another of ‘Joseph also called 
Caiaphas’ (Azz. xviii. 3. 2 “Idonros 0 xai Kaiddas), besides several other 
examples which this author alone could furnish. And so again in later 
writers, both Greek and Latin. Thus Eusebius (as reproduced by 
Syncellus) speaks of the Roman emperor as Mdpxos AvpyjAuos 6 xal 
Oujpos (Chron. i. p. 170, Schone), and elsewhere describes him as 
M. AvpyAtos Ovnpos o kat “Avtwrivos (H. Z. iv. 14). In like manner 
Socrates (HW. £. i. 30) tells of “AxaaB o xat Iwdvvys, and Jerome (Catal. 
80) of ‘Firmianus qui et Lactantius’; while Cyprian (Z 7st. 66) styles 
himself ‘Cyprianus qui et Thascius,’ at the same time addressing a 
friend who is designated ‘Florentius qui et Puppianus.’’ 

The reasons for assuming another name either in place of or in addi- 
tion to the original name may be various. In some cases it was a mark 
of personal affection or respect for some friend or patron. Thus Josephus 
mentions one of his sons ‘Simonides also surnamed Agrippa’ (Jos. Viz. 
76 Supwvidys...0 kal “Aypirmas érixAnfeis), doubtless so called after the 
Jewish prince of that name. Sometimes a man adopted a professional 
name. ‘Thus a martyr in the persecution of Diocletian, when asked who 
he was, replied, ‘If you want the name in common use, I am called 
Tarachus by my parents; but when I was in the army, I was called 
Victor’ (Act. Tar. et Prob. 1, Ruinart p. 452, Ratisb. 1859). Not unfre- 
quently the change was dictated by a religious motive. So Jerome tells 
us that Cyprian took the name of Caecilius from the presbyter to whom 
he owed his conversion (Ca/a/. 67). And a still more notable example 
of an adopted name may perhaps be explained by the desire to comme- 
morate a critical incident in his career, ‘Saulus who is also called 
Paulus’ (Acts xiii. 9 BatdAos...0 xat Ilatdos). Of the Palestinian martyrs 
again it is related (Euseb. Mart. Pal. 11), that they assumed the names 
of the old prophets, Elijah, Jeremiah, Isaiah, Samuel, Daniel, instead of 


1 See also Marquardt Privatleben der Romer p. 25. 
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their original names, which in some cases were derived from idols (eidw- 
Akay dvrwv ei rdxor). In like manner, in the absence of any definite 
information, we may conjecture that Ignatius assumed the name Theo- 
phorus, ‘the God-bearer,’ at the time of his conversion or his baptism, 
desiring thereby to keep continually before his mind the duties and 
privileges of his newly acquired position. 

But whatever may have been the cause of its assumption in the first 
instance, the name itself gave rise to more than one mythical legend, 
according as it was interpreted ‘the God-borne’ (@eddopos) or ‘the God- 
bearer’ (Geopdpos). 

(1) As the ‘God-borne,’ it not unnaturally suggested the story that 
Ignatius was the very child whom our Lord took in his arms (Mark ix. 
36, 37). In the Menza for Dec. 20, this legend is repeated several 
times, and the surname of the martyr is so explained (pp. 137, 140, 141, 
143, ed. Venet. 1877). The story however was unknown in the early 
centuries, as the silence of Eusebius shows. Indeed S. Chrysostom 
says distinctly that, unlike the Apostles, he had ‘not even seen’ the Lord, 
and regards his readiness to die for Christ as a more convincing proof of 
the truth of the resurrection on this very account (Hom. in [gn. Mart. 
4). It appears first at the end of the ninth century in Anastasius Biblio- 
thecarius (Of. 111. p. 42, Migne) where it is introduced as ‘a tradition,’ 
and is found in Nicephorus Callistus (H. £. ii. 35), in Symeon the 
Metaphrast (art. Jen. 1), in Solomon of Bassora (Cureton Corp. Jen. 
pp. 220, 251), and in other later writers. The story doubtless seemed 
to gain confirmation from a passage in the martyr’s own letter to the 
Smyrnzeans (§ 3), where he was wrongly interpreted as saying that ‘he 
had known Jesus Christ in the flesh even before the resurrection.’ The 
legend of S. Christopher has its origin in a similar rebus, as explained in 
Vida’s couplet, 


Christophore, infixum quod eum usque in corde gerebas, 
Pictores Christum dant tibi ferre humeris 


(see M. Miiller, Science of Language, 2nd Ser. p. 552sq.). In the older 
accounts he is a converted heathen, who takes the name Xpucrodopos at 
his baptism. Like Ignatius, he was an Antiochene; and like him also 
he suffered a martyr’s death (see Smith’s Dict. of Christ. Biogr. 1. 
p. 496 s.v.). The story which is familiarly connected with his name 
does not appear till a very late date. 

(2) In the West another story was told of Ignatius, founded, like the 
former, on a literal interpretation of the name Oeoddpos, which however 
in this instance was correctly taken in an active sense. Vincentius of 
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Beauvais (Spec. Hist. x. 57) relates how ‘when his heart was cut into 
small pieces (minutatim) the name of the Lord Jesus Christ was found 
inscribed in golden letters on every single piece, as we read (ut legitur) ; 
for he had said that he had Christ in his heart.’ We cannot fail to be 
reminded by this of the sad saying of the English Queen, that when she 
was dead the name of Calais would be read engraven on her heart. 
This latter legend of Ignatius however seems never to have gained 
any wide currency like the former. 

Of the origin, birth, and education of Ignatius we are told absolutely 


nothing. The supposition that he was a slave is a very uncertain infer-" 


ence from his own language (see Rom. 4, with the note). It may be 
conjectured however with probability from expressions in his letters, 
that he was not born of Christian parentage; that he was brought up a 
pagan and converted in mature life to Christianity; and that his youth 
had been stained by those sins of which as a heathen he had made no 
account at the time, but which stung his soul with reproaches in the 
retrospect, now that it was rendered sensitive by the quickening power 
of the Gospel. Thus he, like S. Paul, speaks of himself (om. 9) as an 
&rpwpa, a child untimely born to Christ. There had been something 
violent, dangerous, and unusual in his spiritual nativity. Coupled with 
this expression is another, which he likewise uses elsewhere (Zphes. 21, 
Trail. 13, Smyrn. 11). Hespeaks of himself as ‘the last’ (éryaros) of the 
Antiochene Christians, as unworthy therefore to have a place among them. 
It cannot indeed be safely inferred that this expression signifies in itself 
‘latest in time’; but the loss of: precedence which it implies is best 
explained by supposing that his conversion was comparatively late in 
date. Indeed not a few expressions in his epistles, otherwise hardly 
explicable, become full of life and meaning, when read by the light of 
this hypothesis. His was one of those ‘broken’ natures out of which, as 
Zahn has truly said (. v. A. p. 404), God’s heroes are made. If nota 
persecutor of Christ, if not a foe to Christ, as seems probable, he had at 
least been for a considerable portion of his life an alien from Christ. 
Like S. Paul, like Augustine, like Francis Xavier, like Luther, like John 
Bunyan, he could not forget that his had been a dislocated life; and the 
memory of the catastrophe, which had shattered his former self, filled 
him with awe and thanksgiving, and fanned the fervour of his devotion 
to a white heat. 

But, if this be so, what must be said of the tradition which represents 
him as ordained, or at least taught, by Apostles? What claim has he to 
the title of an ‘apostolic’ father? 

The earliest tradition represents Ignatius as the second of the Antio- 
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chene bishops, or (if S. Peter be reckoned) the third’. Of extant writers 
our first authority for this statement is Origen (Hom. vi in Luc. § 1, Op. 
III. p. 938 A), who however does not give the name of Ignatius’ predeces- 
sor. This missing name, Euodius, is supplied by Eusebius (#. Z. iii. 
22; Chron. i. pp. 152, 158, ed. Schone), who doubtless followed some 
older tradition. Whether his authority was Julius Africanus (c. A.D. 220) 
or another, is a question which will be fully discussed in its proper 
place (11. p. 450sq.). On the other hand S. Chrysostom seems to speak 
as though Ignatius were the immediate successor of S. Peter, though his 
language is not quite explicit*; and Theodoret appears to have thought 
the same, for he describes him as having ‘received the grace of the high- 
priesthood at the hand of the great Peter*®.’ In the Afostolical Constitu- 
tions (vii. 46) the matter is differently represented; ‘In Antioch,’ says 
the prince of the Apostles, ‘Euodius (was ordained bishop) by me Peter, 
and Ignatius by Paul.’ No weight attaches to a statement given on 
such authority. It is obviously a constructive inference built upon three 
data: (1) That Euodius was the first and Ignatius the second of the 
Antiochene bishops; (2) That two Apostles were connected in history or 
tradition with the foundation of the Antiochene Church, of whom Peter 
was the elder and Paul the younger; (3) That Ignatius, though the 
second bishop of Antioch, was nevertheless an ‘apostolic’ man, this 
term being interpreted narrowly, so as to signify that he was ordained 
bishop by some Apostle. In all the accounts hitherto mentioned Igna- 
tius is connected with the chief Apostle of the Circumcision or with the 
Apostle of the Gentiles; but in the more widely spread, though later, 
tradition he appears as a disciple of S. John. The source of this state- 
ment seems to have been the Chronicon of Eusebius, not however in 
its original form, but as it appears in Jerome’s revision and elsewhere, 
where the name of Ignatius of Antioch is added to those of Papias of 
Hierapolis and Polycarp of Smyrna as scholars of the beloved disciple. 


elSov mdexdpevov ovros 5€ éort TO per’ 
éxeivov tovrov diadétacOar ri dpxny... 


1 He is styled the ‘second,’ with or 
without additions, by Origen (l.c. wera 


Tov paxdpiov Ilérpov), Eusebius (Chron. 
Il. p. 213, ed. Schone; H. £. iii. 22, 36 
ris kar’ ’Avtioxeav Ilérpov diadoxijs ; 
Quest. ad Steph. pera Tods droarédous), 
and others; the ‘ third,’ with a mention of 
S. Peter, by Jerome (Vir. Z7/. 16 ‘ post 
Petrum apostolum’) and Socrates (1. Z. 
vi. 8 dard Tov dmrocrddou Ilérpou). 

2 Op. Il. p. 597 émevdh 52 euvnoOny 
Ilérpov, cal wéumrov €& adtov orépavor 


ovrw 59 Kal Ilérpov péAdovros évrevbev 
Garodnueiv, Erepov aytipporov Ilérpov &- 
Sdoxadov 7 TOU mvevparos avTeoryarye 
xapis x.7.X. Thus Euodius is altogether 
ignored. 

8 Epist. 151 (Op. IV. p. 1312, ed. 
Schulze) "Iyvdirios éxetvos 6 rodvOpbdAyTOos, 
6 dua rHs Tov weyddou Ilérpou degas ray 
dpxepwovvnv Se=amevos. 
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The origin and spread of this form of the tradition is discussed below 
(1. p. 473 8q.). All these different attempts to name his teacher are 
excrescences on the earliest tradition, which is content to speak of him 
as an ‘apostolic’ man. 

Still less can be learnt from the dates assigned by tradition to his 
episcopate. These are discussed in their proper place (11. p. 446 sq.). 
It is sufficient to say here, that his accession is represented as taking 
place about a.D. 69, while the commonest date assigned to his martyr- 
dom is about A.D. 107. But neither the one nor the other has any claim 
to respect, as authentic history. Of his accession we know nothing at 
all. His martyrdom may with a high degree of probability be placed 
within a few years of A.D. 110, before or after. 

The traditions therefore relating to his date and apostolic teaching 
may be safely dismissed from the consideration of the question before 
us. They are neither authoritative enough, nor consistent enough, to 
have any value for our purpose. Having thus cleared the way, we have 
only to ask whether there is any chronological inconsistency in the 
supposition that Ignatius was a disciple of some Apostle, though not 
converted till he had reached mature age. And the answer must be in 
the negative. If we place his martyrdom about A.D. 110, and suppose 
(as there is fair reason for supposing) that he was an old or elderly man 
at the time, he may have been born about a.p. 4o. « If his apostolic 
master were S. Peter or S. Paul, his companionship with either may have 
fallen as late as A.D. 65, so that he would have been twenty-five years of 
age at the time. If his teacher were S. John (and there is no improba- 
bility in this supposition, though the tradition, as a tradition, is value- 
less), the epoch of his conversion might be advanced to A.D. go or later, 
which would make him some fifty years of age. Nor is his apostolic 
discipleship contradicted by his own statement in Zfpfes. 11, as Zahn 
seems disposed to think. Even though ovvjcay were the correct read- 
ing in this passage, he would not, when he commends the Ephesians as 
‘always associating with the Apostles,’ tacitly contrast himself as never 
associating with them. If any tacit contrast were implied, which is 
more than doubtful, it would rather be with his own brief or infrequent 
companionship with them. But the reading ovvyjvecay ‘ consented unto’ 
seems slightly more probable than ovvjcay ‘associated with.’ 

Of his administration, as a bishop, only one tradition has been 
preserved ; and this refers to a matter of ritual. The historian Socrates 


(#7. £. vi. 8) relates that Ignatius ‘saw a vision of angels, praising the _ 


Holy Trinity in antiphonal hymns, and left the fashion of his vision as 
a custom to the Church in Antioch (tov tpérov rot opdparos rH év 
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*Avtioxeia éxkAnoia mapédwxev), whence this custom spread likewise 
throughout all the churches’. This story is repeated also by later 
writers, more especially Syrian; e.g. by Solomon of Bassora (Cureton 
C.J, pp. 221, 251), by Gregory Barhebreeus (Patr. Ant. 3, I. p. 42, 
ed. Abbeloos et Lamy), by Nicephorus Callistus (7. Z. xiii. 8), and by 
Amr of Tirhani (Assem. 2752. Orient. 11. p. 397). A tradition which 
appears so late does not deserve consideration, as containing any 
element of historical fact; but it is a matter of some little interest to 
speculate on its origin. It seems then to be founded partly on the 
boast of Ignatius (Z7va//. 5) that he ‘ could comprehend heavenly things, 
yea the arrays of the angels and the musterings of the principalities,’ 
and partly on his directions (not however intended in this literal sense) 
to one and another church (Zphes. 4, Rom. 2), that they should ‘form 
themselves into a chorus’ and chant to the Father through Jesus 
Christ. Antiphonal singing indeed did not need to be suggested by a 
heavenly vision. It existed already among the heathen in the arrange- 
ments of the Greek chorus. It was practised with much elaboration 
of detail in the psalmody of the Jews, as appears from the account 
which Philo gives of the Egyptian Therapeutes*. Its introduction into 
the Christian Church therefore was a matter of course almost from the 
beginning’; and, when we read in Pliny (Zfiést¢. x. 97) that the Chris- 
tians of Bithynia sang hymns to Christ as to a god ‘alternately’ (secum 
invicem), we may reasonably infer that the practice of antiphonal sing- 
ing prevailed far beyond the limits of the Church of Antioch even in 
the time of Ignatius himself*. . 

The pitchy darkness, which envelopes the life and work of Ignatius, 
is illumined at length by a vivid but transient flash of light. If his 
martyrdom had not rescued him from obscurity, he would have 
remained, like his predecessor Euodius, a mere name, and nothing 
more. As it is, he stands out in the momentary light of this event, a 
distinct and living personality, a true father of the Church, a teacher and 
an example to all time. 

It has been shown elsewhere (11. p. 376 sq.) that the Martyrologies 
of Ignatius cannot be accepted as authentic history. With these the 


1 Philo de Vit. Cont. 11 (11. p. 485)  xpela xal dvriorpdgovs tovovpevor K.T.d. 


elra q@dove. memornuévouvs eis Tov Oecd 2 See Harnack Christi. Gemeindegot- 
Vuvous woddols pérpors kal wédeot, TH Mev _—tesdienst p. 221 sq. 
cuvnxourres, TH Se advTipwvots appmo- 3 Theodoret, H. £. ii. 24 (19), ascribes 


vlats émxepovomouvres Kal éropxovmevot, this mode of singing to Flavianus and 
kal émievdtovres tore ev Ta mpooddia, Diodorus in the reign of Constantius. 
Tore d& Ta oTdoiwa, orpopds Te Tds év But see the note of Valois on Socr. |. c. 
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interview with Trajan, which forms the main feature in the popular 
tradition, falls to the ground. We have therefore no trustworthy infor- 
mation respecting the circumstances of his trial and condemnation 
beyond the notices in his own letters. 

From these notices it appears that the peace of the Antiochene 
Church was disturbed at this time; but there is no reason to believe 
that a fierce persecution raged here as in the Churches of Pontus and 
Bithynia. No mention is made of any individual sufferer besides him- 
self, though such there may have been. What was the occasion of the 
disturbance in the Church of Antioch—whether popular excitement or 
magisterial caprice—we know not. What definite charge was brought 
against him, it is vain to speculate. One thing only seems certain. He 
did not go to Rome, like S. Paul, on an appeal to the Imperial Court. 
He speaks of himself more than once as condemned to death already 
(Zphes. 12, Trall. 3, Rom. 4). He has no wish or intention to appeal. 
On the contrary his one fear is that persons of influence may obtain the 
emperor's ear and thus procure a pardon or at least a mitigation of his 
sentence (Rom. 1, 2, 5, 6,7, 8). This alarm is quite decisive. An 
appeal must have been his own act; but his every word contradicts the 
suggestion that he could have been a party to any steps which would 
rob him of his crown. 

He goes to Rome therefore for the execution of his sentence. He 
has been condemned to the wild beasts by the provincial magistrate ; 
and in the Flavian amphitheatre he must meet his bloodthirsty execu- 
tioners. The sports of the arena in Trajan’s reign were on a gigantic 
scale—gigantic even for the prodigality of imperial Rome. The whole- 
sale butchery of wild beasts demanded a corresponding sacrifice of 
human life. The provinces therefore were put under requisition to 
supply convicts, who might be 


Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday. 


We can well imagine moreover that in the case of Ignatius there were 
special reasons why it was thought desirable by his enemies that he 
should be sent to Rome and not executed in his own city Antioch. He 
himself is a more than willing victim. His bones shall be ground to 
powder by the teeth of the wild beasts, that they may be as fine wheat- 
flour, fit for the sacrificial offering. If the wild beasts are timid and 
reluctant, he himself will rush upon them, will irritate them, will 
compel them to devour and entomb him (fom. 5). The altar is ready, 
and he longs for the time when the libation of his blood shall be poured 
upon it (Rom. 2). With an almost fierce enthusiasm he forecasts the 
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supreme moment, when the mangling of his limbs and the crunching of 
his bones shall at length confer upon him the coveted honour of disci- 
pleship (Rom. 4, 5). 

It is clear from his mode of punishment that he was not a Roman 
citizen. As a Roman citizen, he would have been spared the worst 
horrors of the amphitheatre, and would, like S. Paul according to the 
ancient tradition, or like those martyrs of Vienne and Lyons of whom 
we read, have been beheaded by the sword’. If elsewhere he mentions, 
as possibilities which he was prepared to meet, ‘the fire, the sword, the 
wild beasts’ (Smyrn. 4; comp. Rom. 5), if he adds, ‘nigh to the sword 
nigh to God, encircled by wild beasts, encircled by God,’ the fire is 
only mentioned as an alternative which might have been his fate, as it 
was Polycarp’s afterwards, and the sword which he contemplates is not 
the guillotine of the executioner, but the knife of the ‘confector,’ who 
would be ready at hand to give him the coup de grace in case the wild 
beasts did their work imperfectly. 

Thus condemned to the wild beasts, he sets out on his journey 
Romeward in the custody of a ‘maniple’ or company of ten soldiers 
(Rom. 5). Of the earlier part of his route we have no notice direct or 
indirect. It is not improbable that he would take ship at Seleucia, the 
port town of Antioch, and sail thence to some harbour on the Cilician 
or Pamphylian coast (see 1. p. 211). From this point onward he must 
have travelled across the continent of Asia Minor, if indeed his whole 
journey from Antioch to Smyrna was not performed by land. His 
route would be determined mainly by the duties of his guards; for the 
custody of this one prisoner can only have formed a small part of the 
functions assigned to them on this long journey. Not improbably they 
were charged with gathering up other prisoners on their route through 
Asia Minor ; for the silence of Ignatius about any such fellow-captives 
is not a proof, or even a presumption, that there were none. It will be 
seen presently that, at all events after they reached Europe, he was. 
joined by others who, like himself, were travelling Romeward to seek 
the crown of martyrdom. 

The earliest point at which we are able to determine his route 
with any degree of probability is in the heart of Asia Minor. Near 
to the junction of the Lycus and the Meander, the road which 


1 ForS. Paul see Tertull. Scorg.15‘Tunc and Lyons, the original document pre- 
Paulus civitatis Romanae consequitur na- served in Euseb. H. Z£. v. 1 § 43 dco 
tivitatem, cum illic martyrii renascitur pév éddxouv wodrelav ‘Puwalwy éoxnxévar, 
generositate’; for the martyrs of Vienne rovrwv dwéreuve rds kepadds K.T-A. 
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traverses Asia Minor from East to West bifurcates’. The northern 
branch crosses the Dervend pass into the valleys of the Cogamus and 
Hermus, and passing through Philadelphia and Sardis conducts the 
traveller to Smyrna. The southern road keeps along the valley of the 
Meeander, passing through Tralles and Magnesia; from which latter 
city it crosses the depression in the mountain-range of Messogis north- 
ward and reaches Ephesus (see 11. pp. 2, 241). At this bifurcation 
Ignatius must have taken the northern road; for we hear of him at 
Philadelphia. Of his sojourn there occasional notices are preserved in 
his subsequent letter to the Church of Philadelphia (11. p.:241). His 
reception there had not been in all respects satisfactory. From Phila- 
delphia he would go to Sardis, where doubtless he halted, though this 
city is not named in his extant letters. From Sardis he would travel to 
Smyrna. At Smyrna he was hospitably received by Polycarp and the 
Church. 

It would appear that, while Ignatius himself took the northern road 
at the bifurcation, tidings travelled along the southern road to the 
churches situated thereon, Tralles, Magnesia, and Ephesus, informing 
them that the saint would make a halt at Smyrna, so that any delegates 
whom they might send would have an opportunity of conferring with 
him there. Accordingly on or soon after his arrival at Smyrna, he 
was joined by representatives from all these churches. Ephesus, the 
nearest of the three, sent the bishop Onesimus (Zfhes. 1, 5, 6), a deacon 
Burrhus, and three other delegates, Crocus, Euplus, and Fronto, of whose 
rank or office the saint says nothing (Zphes. 2). Through this large 
representation he seemed to see the whole church with the eyes of love. 
These Ephesian delegates were a great comfort and refreshment to him 
(Ephes. 21, Magn. 15, Trail. 13, Rom. 10). Of Onesimus he speaks in 
terms of the highest admiration and love. Burrhus was so useful to him, 
that he prayed the Ephesians to allow him to remain in his company 
(Zphes. 2). This prayer was granted; and Burrhus afterwards accom- 
panied him as far as Troas, where he acted as his amanuensis (Phi/ad. 
11, Smyrn. 12). Of Crocus also he speaks in affectionate terms (Jom. 
10). Of the remaining two, Euplus and Fronto, the names only are 
recorded. At the same time Magnesia, lying only a few hours farther 
off than Ephesus, sent an equally adequate representation, her bishop 
Damas, her presbyters Bassus and Apollonius, and her deacon Zotion 
(Magn. 2). Of all these Ignatius speaks in language of high commen- 

1 Herod. vii. 31 ws 5¢ éx ras Bpvylns  pepovons, ys Se és Seki és Dapdis x.7.dr. 
écéBare és tyv Avolyv, cxifouévns rhs Xerxes, like Ignatius, took the road 
6600, Kal ris wey és dpiorepiw ext Kaplns through Sardis. 
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dation. Tralles, being more distant, was not so largely represented ; 
but her bishop Polybius came, and he was in himself a host (Z7a/. 1). 

Of the members of the Smyrnzan Church, with whom he came in 
contact during his sojourn there, the martyr mentions several by name. 
First and foremost is the bishop Polycarp—a prominent figure alike in 
the history of the early Church and in the career of Ignatius. What 
strength and comfort he drew from this companionship may be gathered 
from his own notices (Zphes. 21, Magn. 15, Smyrn. 12, Polyc. 1, 7, 8). 
Next in order of prominence comes Alce, ‘beloved name to me’ 
(Smyrn. 13, Polyc. 8)—Alce herself a devout servant of Christ, but 
sister of Nicetes and aunt of Herodes, who are destined half a century 
later to take an active part in the martyrdom of the bishop Polycarp 
himself (Mart. Polyc. 8, 17). He mentions by name likewise Eutecnus, 
Attalus his ‘beloved,’ and Daphnus ‘the incomparable,’ besides the 
wife (or widow) of Epitropus with her whole household and those of her 
children, and (if this be not the same person) ‘the household of Gavia’ 
also (see Smyrn. 13, Polyc. 8, with the notes). 

While sojourning at Smyrna, he wrote four letters which are extant. 
Three of these are addressed to the three churches whose dele- 
gates he had met at Smyrna—the Zphesians, the Magnesians, and 
the Zrallians. The fourth is written to the community among whom 
he hopes to find his final resting place—to the Church of the Romans. 
Beyond occasional references to personal matters the first three are 
occupied almost wholly in enforcing lessons of doctrinal truth and eccle- 
siastical order. The last stands apart from these, and indeed from all 
the other letters of Ignatius. It deals neither with doctrine nor with 
order, but is occupied almost entirely with the thought of his approach- 
ing martyrdom. He was no longer writing to the Churches of Asia 
Minor, with whose dissensions or whose heresies he had been brought 
into more or less direct personal contact. The one topic which he had 
in common with the Romans was the closing scene of his life’s drama, 
which was soon to be enacted in their great amphitheatre. The letter 
to the Romans is the only one which bears a date. It was written on 
the 24th of August. It appears from the closing sentences that he was 
preceded on his journey to Rome by certain friends, to whom he sends 
a message; so that the Romans would be fully apprised of his circum- 
stances. 

Meanwhile he was treated with rigour by his guards, whom he com- 


pares to ‘ten leopards’ (Rom. 5). His conflict with these human 





_ monsters was an anticipation of his approaching struggle in the amphi- 
_ theatre. From the moment when he left the Syrian shore—by land and 
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by sea—night and day—he had been ‘fighting with wild beasts’. The 
gratuities, by which he or his friends sought to appease them, served 
only to whet the edge of their cruelty, doubtless as suggesting pleas for 
fresh exactions. . 

From Smyrna he was led to Alexandria Troas, whence, like the 
great Apostle in whose footsteps he was treading (Acts xvi. 8, 9), he 
would first look upon the shores of Europe. Hither he was accom- 
panied by Burrhus, as the representative not only of the Ephesians, his 
fellow-citizens, but also of the Smyrnzans, his recent hosts. Here too 
he was gladdened by two fresh arrivals from his own country and neigh- 
bourhood. Philo a deacon of Cilicia, and Rhaius Agathopus a deacon 
(so it would seem) of his own Syrian Church, had followed in his track. 
They had been hospitably welcomed both at Philadelphia and at 
Smyrna; though some persons in the former place had treated them 
contemptuously, as might have been expected from their attitude 
towards the saint himself. They were now at Troas ministering to him 
‘in the word of God’ (Philad. 11, Smyrn. 10, 13). From them doubt- 
less he had received the welcome intelligence that his dear Church of 
Antioch was once more in enjoyment of peace. 

From Troas the saint wrote three letters. These three letters differ 
from all the preceding in this respect, that they were written to those 
whom he had visited personally on his route. The first and second 
were addressed to the Churches of Philadelphia and Smyrna respectively, 
the third to Polycarp the bishop of the last-mentioned Church. The 
general topics in these are the same as in the previous letters (the 
Epistle to the Romans alone excepted). But the altered circumstances 
of the Church of Antioch give occasion to a special charge. He desires 
that the churches with whom he communicates should send delegates 
or (where delegates are not possible) at all events letters to Syria to 
congratulate and exhort the Antiochene brotherhood (Philad. 10, 
Smyrn. 11). More especially Polycarp is enjoined to select an excep- 
tionally trustworthy representative, to act in this capacity of ‘God's 
courier’ (Polyc. 7). The letter to Polycarp was written on the eve of 
his departure from Troas to Neapolis. The sailing orders had been 
sudden, and he had not had time to write, as he had intended, to all the 
churches to this same effect. He begs Polycarp to supply the omis- 
sion (Polyc. 8). 

At Neapolis he, like S. Paul, first set foot on the shores of Europe. 
From Neapolis he went to Philippi. The Philippians welcomed and 
escorted on their way Ignatius and others who like himself were 
‘entwined with saintly fetters, the diadems of the truly elect’ (Polyc. 
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Phil. 1). Of these others two are especially mentioned by name, Zosi- 
mus and Rufus (24. 9). Whether the persons thus named had any direct 
connexion with Ignatius, or whether they were Bithynian Christians who 
had joined his escort at Philippi, having been sent to Rome by Pliny 
the propretor, and were conducted from that point onward under 
custody of the same ‘ten leopards’, or what may have been their 
history, we can only speculate. 

Ignatius charged the Philippians, as he had charged other churches, 
to send a letter to the brethren of Antioch (Polyc. Phil. 13). They had 
accordingly written to Polycarp, requesting that their letter might be 
conveyed to Antioch by the same messenger who should be entrusted 
with the letter from Smyrna. It is from Polycarp’s extant reply to the 


Philippians that we learn the few scanty facts respecting the martyr’s 


sojourn at Philippi which are here given. The Philippians had also 
accompanied this request with another. They desired Polycarp to send 
them copies of the letters that Ignatius had addressed to himself or to 
his church (see the note on § 13 tds émurrodds...ras meupbeioas 7piv) 
together with any other letters of the martyr which he might have by 
him. With this request he complied. It is not improbably to this cir- 
cumstance that we owe the preservation of the seven letters of Ignatius. 

Here the curtain drops on the career of the martyr. When Polycarp 
writes in reply to the Philippians, he knows nothing about the subse- 
quent moments of Ignatius and his companions, though he suspects that 
the Philippians, as lying some stages nearer to Rome, may have later 
news (Piil. 9). If Polycarp obtained the information which he sought, 
it has not been preserved to us. On everything which happened after 
this point history is silent, though legend, as usual, is busy and loqua- 
cious. He would naturally follow the great Egnatian road from Phil- 
ippi to Dyrrhachium. Whether, when he arrived at the shores of the 
Hadriatic, he crossed. over direct to Beneventum and travelled to Rome 
by the Appian way, or took the longer sea voyage through the straits of 
Messina, whether in the latter case he landed in the bay of Naples, like 
S. Paul, or at the mouth of the Tiber, as represented in one of his Mar- 
tyrologies (MZart. Ign. Ant. 6), it is idle to enquire. Rome was at length 
reached. In the huge pile, erected for the colossal display of these inhu- 
man sports by the good emperors of the Flavian dynasty, Ignatius the 
captain of martyrs fell a victim under the good emperor Trajan. 
Tragic facts these, on which it is wholesome to reflect. 


So fought and so conquered this brave general officer in the noble 
army of martyrs. After S. Stephen, the leader of the band, no martyr- 
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dom has had so potent an influence on the Church as his. The two 
chief Apostles, S. Peter and S. Paul, (there is good reason to believe) 
died a martyr’s death; but of the circumstances we know nothing 
beyond an uncertain tradition. Their martyrdom was only a small and 
comparatively insignificant incident in their career. It was by their 
lives, rather than by their deaths, that they edified the Church of God. 
But Ignatius was before all things the Martyr. Everything conspired to 
concentrate men’s thoughts on his martyrdom—the sudden flash of 
light following upon the comparative obscurity of his previous life—the 
long journey across two continents from the far East to the far West— 
the visits to many churches and the visits from many others—the col- 
lection of letters in which his own burning words are enshrined—the 
final scene of all in the largest, most central, and most famous arena of 
the world. Hence his Epistle to the Romans—his pzean prophetic: of 
the coming victory—became a sort of martyr’s manual. In all the 
earliest authentic records of martyrdom—in the letter of the Church of 
Smyrna on the death of Polycarp, in the contemporary account of the 
persecutions at Vienne and Lyons, and in the Acts of Perpetua and 
Felicitas at Carthage—alike its influence is seen. The earliest direct 
quotation from Ignatius (/ven. v. 38. 4) is the passage in which he 
describes himself as the wheat-flour ground fine for the sacrificial offering 
(Rom. 4). The diction and imagery of martyrology follow henceforth in 
the tracks of Ignatius. It is quite possible indeed that he himself in 
many points merely adopted language already familiar when he wrote. 
All we can say is, that among extant writings many thoughts and expres- 
sions, current in later martyrologies, occur here for the first time. 

It is a cheap wisdom which at the study table or over the pulpit desk 
declaims against the extravagance of the feelings and language of Igna- 
tius, as the vision of martyrdom rose up before him. After all it is only 
by an enthusiasm which men call extravagance that the greatest moral 
and spiritual triumphs have been won. This was the victory which over- 
came the world—the faith of Ignatius and of men like-minded with him. 
The sentiment in Ignatius is thoroughly earnest, thoroughly genuine. It 
does not, as in lower natures, minister to spiritual pride. No humility 
could be more real than his. He felt only as a brave man must feel who 
is leading a ‘forlorn hope. He believed that for himself death was life 
and life was death. He was 

Assured the trial fiery fierce but fleet 

Would from his little heap of ashes lend 

Wings to the conflagration of the world, 

Which Christ awaits ere He makes all things new. 
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So should the frail become the perfect, rapt 

From glory of pain to glory of joy’. 
He felt that if his friends, kindly cruel, should interpose between him 
and martyrdom, a golden opportunity would be lost and a grievous 
wound inflicted on the Church of Christ. Who shall say that he was 
wrong? Would it not have been an irreparable loss, if their intercessions 
had prevailed ? 

But the example of heroic courage was not the only legacy which 
Ignatius bequeathed to the Church. His glory as a martyr commended 
his lessons as a doctor. His teaching on matters of theological truth 
and ecclesiastical order was barbed and fledged by the fame of his 
constancy in that supreme trial of his faith. 

The direct interest of his theological teaching has indeed passed 
away with the heresy against which it was directed. The docetism 
which Ignatius controverted is altogether a thing of the past. Later 
generations marvel that such a form of error could have caused even 
momentary anxiety to the Church of Christ. It seems so very unsub- 
stantial; it is so directly antagonistic to the bias of later aberrations from 
the faith, To deny the truth of Christ’s humanity, to question the 
reality of His birth and life and death in the flesh, is the shadow of 
smoke, is the dream of a dream, to ourselves. Yet all the notices con- 
spire to show that during a considerable part of the second century it 
constituted a very real danger to Christianity. At the same time the 
indirect interest of the theological teaching of this father can never fail ; 
for it exhibits plainly enough, though in rougher outline and without 
his preciseness of definition, the same insistence on the twofold nature of 
Christ—the humanity and the divinity—which distinguished the teach- 
ing of the great Athanasius two centuries and a half later. 

On the other hand in matters of ecclesiastical order the direct inter- 
est of the martyr’s lessons was never more intense than it is at the 
present day. When at the catastrophic epoch of the Reformation 
several communities of Christendom broke loose from the form of 
government which had prevailed throughout the Church from the close 
of the Apostolic age, the notices in the earliest writers bearing on this 
subject came to be narrowly scanned. Of all fathers of the Church, 
early or late, no one is more incisive or more persistent in advocating 
_ the claims of the threefold ministry to allegiance than Ignatius. Hence 
from that time forward his letters have been the battle-field of contro- 
versy. Yet with himself this subject, prominent as it is, was secondary 


+ Browning The Ring and The Book iv. p. 78. 
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to the other. The ecclesiastical order was enforced by him almost 
solely as a security for the doctrinal purity. The unity of the body was 
a guarantee of the unity of the faith. The threefold ministry was the 
husk, the shell, which protected the precious kernel of the truth. 

The frequent echoes of the Epistle to the Romans in various Acts 
of Martyrdom, as well as the direct quotations from his letters in 
Irenzeus and Origen, show that his memory was kept alive in the Ante- 
nicene periods; but the prominence given to his martyrdom and writings 
in the Leclesiastical History of Eusebius doubtless secured to him from 
that time forward a wider fame. 


It seemed likely however for a time that his fame would be 
eclipsed by a younger aspirant to popular honours at Antioch. Babylas 
was a far less considerable personality than Ignatius ; but from nearness 
of time he occupied a larger space in the field of view. Moreover 
recent circumstances had invested his memory with a splendour which 
was lacking to the earlier martyr. 

Babylas had won for himself a name by his heroic courage, as 
bishop of Antioch. It was related of him that on one occasion, when 
the emperor Philip, who was a Christian, had presented himself one 
Easter Eve at the church at the time of prayer, he had boldly re- 
fused admission to the sovereign, till he had gone through the proper 
discipline of a penitent for some offence committed’. He acted like 
a good shepherd, says Chrysostom (p. 545), who drives away the scabby 
sheep, lest it should infect the flock. This anticipation of a later 
and more famous scene between S. Ambrose and Theodosius at Milan 


1 Eusebius (H. Z. vi. 34) relates the 
incident, but does not name either the 


(Chron. Pasch. p. 503 sq., ed. Bonn.). 
He stated that Babylas repelled both 


place or the bishop (rot rnuxdde mpoeor- 
tos). Philip however would pass through 
Antioch on his way to Rome immediately 
after his accession (A.D. 244); and ac- 
cording to the sequence of events in the 
History Babylas would be bishop of that 
see at the time, for his accession is men- 
tioned earlier (vi. 29), and his death 
later (vi. 39). On the other hand in the 
Chronicon (both the Armenian and 
Jerome’s recension) the accession of 
Babylas is placed after the death of 
Philip (11, pp. 181, 182, Schéne). Leon- 
tius, a successor of Babylas in the see of 
Antioch, about A, D. 350, gave the names 


Philip and his wife from the church, and 
he mentioned the crime of Philip. Philip, 
when prefect, had been placed in charge 
of the son of the emperor Gordian ; but on 
the death of Gordian, he perfidiously and 
cruelly slew this prince, and himself seized 
the empire. Somewhat later Chrysostom 
tells a similar story, which he decks out 
with all the luxuriance of his rhetoric ; 
but he does not mention the name of 
Philip or of Gordian, and he represents 
the victim as the son of a foreign king 
handed over as a hostage on the con- 
clusion of peace (de S. Bab. c. Ful. 5 sq. 


Op, Il. Pp. 544 Sq). 
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was not the only title of Babylas to respect. He was one of the © 
sufferers in the persecution of Decius. It would seem that he died 
in prison from the effects of torture undergone during his examina- 
tion’. ‘At all events in some form or other he was crowned with the 
glory of martyrdom. 

But he might have remained a mere name, hardly remembered, 
if.remembered at all, in the crowded ranks of the noble army of 
martyrs, had not later events thrown a fresh lustre on his memory. 

During the reign of Constantius, in the year 351, the Cesar 
Gallus, the hapless brother of Julian, an ardent Christian in his way, 
being then resident at Antioch, had devised a more honourable resting- 
place for the reliques of Babylas, than the comparative obscurity of 
his original grave within the city. Daphne, the beautiful suburb of 
Antioch, the seat of the worship of Apollo, was renowned throughout 
the world. Antioch itself, Antioch the Great, though a far more con- 
siderable city than any of its namesakes, was commonly styled ‘Antioch 





1 This seems to be the natural inter- 
pretation of the earliest notice of his 
death; Euseb. H. £. vi. 39 rod BaBvda 
pera Ti oporoylay év decuwrnply pmeran- 
Adgavros. For the accounts of later 
writers see Tillemont H. £. Il. p. 728 
sq. The inference which I have drawn 
from the account of Eusebius is favoured 
by the statement of Chrysostom (p. 554), 
that the chains were lying with the re- 
mains of the saint in his time. He him- 
self supposes that ‘Babylas ordered the 
chains to be buried with him, assuming 
that he was executed. 

As regards the circumstances which led 
to his martyrdom, we may mark the fol- 
lowing stages in the development of the 
story. (1) Eusebius (about A.D. 325) re- 
lates his repulse of Philip and his death 
under Decius, without suggesting any 
connexion between the two. (2) Leontius 
(about A.D. 350) says distinctly that 
Decius put him to death to avenge the 
insult offered to his predecessor Philip. 
(3) Chrysostom (about A. D. 382) identifies 
the emperor who was repulsed with the 
emperor who put him to death, obviously 
meaning Decius, though the name is not 
mentioned. See also Philostorgius (1. Z. 


vii. 8). On the improbability of Chryso- 
stom’s account see Tillemont Zm/. Ul. p. 
645 sq. An attempt is made in the Bol- 
landist Act. Sanct. Sept. Iv. p. 438 sq. to 
defend Chrysostom’s narrative; but, though 
some difficulties are raised respecting the 
earlier account of Eusebius and Leontius, 
which represents Philip as the emperor 
who was repulsed, and so far the criticism 
tends to discredit the story altogether, it 
does nothing towards reinstating Chryso- 
stom’s version of it. Chrysostom is an ex- 
cellent authority for the events connected 
with the removal of the reliques from 
Daphne, which occurred only twenty 
years before he wrote; but for the mar- 
tyrdom, which happened 130 years be- 
fore, he is worthless, 

Another account, mentioned apparently 
with favour by Philostorgius (I. c.) and 
appearing commonly at a later date, makes 
Numerianus (A. D. 284) the emperor under 
whom Babylas suffered. Onthe question 
whether there is here a confusion between 
two martyrs called Babylas, or between 
Numerianus the emperor and Numerius 
the persecuting general under Decius, see 
Tillemont ZH. Z. Ill. p. 729 sq. 
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near Daphne,’ as if it were an appendage of the far-famed shrine and 
grove. No place was more highly favoured by nature than Daphne; 
none was more shamefully defiled by man. It was one of those so- 
called sanctuaries, where the grossest profligacy was consecrated in 
the name of religion. Its shameful immoralities are painted in the 
darkest colours by the contemporary historian Sozomen. Its fatal 
allurements are better known to the modern reader through a vivid 
description in the pages of the Decline and Fall, borrowed largely from 
the account of this ancient writer. The bounties of nature, the um- 
brageous foliage above, the flowery carpet beneath, the grottos and 
streams, conspired with the works of man, the porticos and colonnades 
and baths, to invest vice with a peculiar attraction’. It was thought 
disgraceful, says the Christian historian, for any decent man to set 
foot in this suburb*. To these precincts Gallus translated the body of 
Babylas. By so doing, says Chrysostom, he brought a physician to 
the sick (p. 556). The presence of the martyr would purify the 
place and invest it with higher associations, while his intrusion into 
this chief sanctuary of the heathen religion would be a fatal blow 
dealt at idolatry. So the bones of Babylas were laid hard by the 
shrine of Apollo. A few years later (a.D. 362) the emperor Julian ’®, 
then preparing for his fatal Persian expedition, paid a visit to Antioch. 
He was assiduous in his attentions to Apollo of Daphne. He con- 
sulted the oracle there, but no answer was vouchsafed. When pressed 
for a response, the god replied that the contiguity of dead men’s 
bones was an offence to him and sealed his lips. No name was 
mentioned. The demon was ashamed, so said S.,Chrysostom, to 
utter the name of the holy martyr, and thus confess his defeat (pp. 
560 sq., 566). But Julian could hardly misunderstand the bearing 
of this dark hint. It was well conceived as an appeal to one whose 
constant reproach against the Christians was their reverence for dead 


1 For a description of Daphne at this 
time see especially Sozom. 4. £. v. 19, 
Chrysost.- de S. Bab. c. Ful. 12 sq. 
(p- 555 sq-), Liban. Ov. I. p. 303 sq., p. 
351 sq., Ill. p. 332 sq. (ed. Reiske). 

2 Sozom. l.c. éwiBalvew trois émielxeow 
alcxpov évoulgero; comp. Chrysost. p. 
555 $4q- 

8 The following are the authorities for 
the incidents connected with the removal 
of the reliques and the conflagration of 


the temple and image: Julian A/sof. 361 
(p. 466, Hertlein); Liban. Or. 111. p. 332 
sq-; Chrysost. de Hierom. Bad., Op. i. p- 
531 sq., de S. Bab. c. Ful. 12 sq., Op. i. 
p- 555 sq-; Ruffin. AH Z£. x. 35 sq.; 
Sozom. H. Z. v. 19 sq.; Socr. H. £. iii. 
18 sq.; Theodt. H. Z. iii. 6 sq., Grec. 
Aff. Cur. x (Op. IV. p. 964, Schulze) ; 
Philostorg. H. Z. vii. 8sq.; Evagr. H.£. 
i. 16; Theophanes Chronogr. p. 76 sq., 
ed. Bonn. 
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bones’. So the younger brother undid the work of the elder. Julian 
commanded the Christians to remove from Apollo’s sanctuary the 
loathsome coffin which Gallus had deposited there*. They did so: 
but they managed to render their compliance more offensive to the 
emperor than their refusal could have been. Men, women, and chil- 
dren, in crowds joined the festive procession which accompanied the 
holy reliques to their restingplace within the city. Along the whole 
route—the Daphnzan sanctuary was four or five miles distant from the 
city*—they sung the psalm of defiance, ‘Confounded be all they that 
worship graven images.’ The emperor was furious at these demon- 
strations. Christians were apprehended and put to the torture*; but 
nothing was gained by this severity. He was advised that coercion only 
aggravated the evil which he sought to remove. But a still heavier 
blow awaited the god of the Daphnzan grove. Shortly after the re- 








moval of the martyr’s bones, a fire broke out in the shrine®. 


1 Julian in Cyr. c. Fulian. p. 335 
(Spanheim) and elsewhere. 

2 Ammianus (xxii. 12) says nothing 
about Babylas, but represents it as a 
general purgation by the removal of all 
the bodies buried in the neighbourhood, 
*statim circumhumata corpora statuit ex- 
inde transferri eo ritu quo Athenienses in- 
sulam purgaverant Delon.’ Christian 
writers however, one and all, state that 
the emperor directed the removal of the 
‘remains of Babylas, and betray no know- 
ledge of a general order ; Chrysostom (p. 
562) says distinctly that this one body 
alone was removed (da 7d pndéva Tov 
d\\wy vexpdy, dAAa povoy Tov pdprupa 
peraxwnOjnva exeiOev ; comp. also p. 534); 
and so too Theodoret (7. £. iii. 6): and 
their account is borne out by the language 
of Julian himself (A/isop. 361 éwei dé 
Gremeupapyeda Tov vexpdv THs Aagrns... 
Trois Umép Taw hewWdvwv nyavaxTnKoot TOU 
vexpov) and of Libanius (Or, III. p. 333 
vexpov Twos évoxdovvros), so that there 
can be no doubt as to the motive or 
the effect of the emperor’s orders, 
whether they are couched in general 
terms or not. 

3 Ruffinus says ‘six,’ but this ap- 
pears to be an exaggeration. 


The 


* One of the chief sufferers, Theo- 
dorus, was afterwards known to Ruffinus 
(x. 36), who questioned him about the 
incident ; see also Socrates (7. Z. iii. 19, 
who mentions this interview with Ruffinus. 
It is alluded to also by Sozom. v. 20, 
Theodt. H. Z. iii. 7, but they speak df 
‘certain persons’ and do not mention 
Ruffinus by name. Gibbon seems to 
confuse this young man Theodorus the 
confessor with Theodoretus the presbyter 
and martyr, who was put to death about 
this time at Antioch by the Count Julianus 
the uncle of the emperor (Sozom. v. 8, 
Ruinart’s Act. Mart. Sinc. p. 605 sq.), 
for he speaks in his text of ‘a presbyter 
of the name of Theodoret’ and in his 
notes of ‘the passion of St Theodore in 
the Acta Sincera of Ruinart.’ On the 
confusion of the names ‘ Theodorus,’ 
‘ Theodoretus,’ see Tillemont H. Z. vu. 
P- 735- 

5 Gibbon says, ‘During the night 
which terminated this indiscreet pro- 
cession, the temple of Daphne was in 
flames,’ and later writers have blindly 
followed him. He does not give any 
authority, but obviously he is copying 
Tillemont H. Z. Ill. p. 407 ‘en mesme 
temps que l’on portoit dans la ville la 
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statue of the god, represented as Musagetes, was reduced to cinders. 
The roof of the shrine also was burnt; but the columns and walls 
were left standing as a testimony, so insists Chrysostom (pp. 534 sq., 
564 sq., 572s8q.,577)- One report represented the fire as accidental ; 
the philosopher Asclepiades had been burning tapers at the foot of the 
statue, and the sparks had ignited the dry wood’. Julian not un- 
naturally persuaded himself that the Christians had set it on fire’. 
The Christians gave a different explanation. They averred that the 
flames were declared by the priests in attendance to have broken out in 
the head of the statue, not in the feet; that the emperor put the priests 
to the torture; and that nevertheless they persisted in their first state- 
ment. Plainly therefore it was struck by fire from heaven*. Thus the 
holy martyr Babylas had a double victory. His presence had silenced 
the voice of the evil demon; his expulsion had been avenged by 


the overthrow of the same* 


chasse du saint martyr, c’est 4 dire la 
nuit suivante.’ The only passage which 
Tillemont quotes is Ammianus (xxii. 13) 
‘eodem tempore die xi Kal. Novembr.,’ 
which does not bear him out. On the 
contrary the historians generally (e.g. 
Sozom. v. 20, Theodt. iii. 7) place the 
persecutions which followed on the pro- 
cession, and which must have occupied 
some time, before the burning of the 
temple. 

1 Ammianus (xxii. 13) mentions this, 
and characterizes it as ‘rumor levissimus.’ 
Gibbon falls into the error of applying 
this expression to Julian’s charge against 
the Christians, and compliments Am- 
mianus on his ‘extraordinary candour.’ 
The compliment was well deserved, but 
not on this ground. 

2 Ammian. |. c. In MMésopogon p. 
361 he himself speaks vaguely and not 
very intelligibly, of d¢ etre Naddvres etre 
pu TO Up eerEav Exeivo. 

3 All those Christian writers who 
mention the conflagration account for it 
in this way. They regard it as an an- 
swer to the prayers of the martyr, who 
thus confounded the demon; Chrysost. 
p-565,etc.; Theodoret ll. cc.; Philostorg. 
lec. Sozomen (ZH. E.v. 20) says €ddxes dé 


Tots Xpioriavots kara atrnow Tod udprupos 
Genrarov eumecciv TH Saluom mip, of dé 
"EdAnves €doyorolovy Xpioriavayv elvar rd 
dpaua x.7.X. Theodoret (H#.Z. iii. 7) goes 
so far as to state that some rustics in the 
neighbourhood saw the thunderbolt fall. 

It seems probable that the Christian 
account was correct. Chrysostom, Sozo- 
men, and Theodoret, all declare that the 
attendants of the temple were examined 
and even maltreated to induce them to 
inform against some one, but in vain. 
The evidence showed that the statue had 
been ignited from above. There seems 
no reason for questioning the fact of this 
examination. Chrysostom (p. 560) ap- 
peals to his audience, of whom a large 
number were old enough to recollect the 
facts, and asks them to contradict him if 
he makes any misstatement. If this ac- 
count of the ignition be not accepted, the 
alternative would seem to be that the fire 
was owing to some carelessness of the 
priests in attendance, which they did not 
care toconfess. Libanius (Or. III. p. 334) 
believes it was the work of an incendiary, 
but does not name the Christians. 

4 The successive resting-places of Ba- 
bylas were as follows; (1) He lay in a 
martyrium within the city, Chrysost. p. 
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But, though obscured for a time by the greater fame of the younger 


martyr, the memory of Ignatius burnt brightly still. 


554 Sq-, 565, etc.; (2) He was translated 
by the Czesar Gallus to the precincts of 
the Daphnzan Apollo, and placed in a 
martyrtum there; (3) He was remoyed 
by order of Julian and replaced by the 
Christians in his former martyrium within 
the city (Chrysost. p. 564 Trav lspav elow 
mepiBorwy év ols kal mpdrepov ériyxavey 
dy mpl els rhv Adgyny édOeiv, p. 565 eis 
TH TOMY aplkero; comp. 26. 7d wapTipLov 
éxdrepov, To Te ev TH Adgvy Td Te év TY, 
moder); (4) A magnificent church was 
built soon after, outside the walls of the 
city on the other side of the Orontes, and 
dedicated to the martyr, and in it his 
bones were finally placed; Chrysost. de 
Hierom. Bab. p. 535 9 5@ rod Oeot xdpis 
ovx elacev exe? Sinvecas peivar, adda 
madhw avtov Tou motamov mépay peréorn- 
gev x.7.X. The bishop (his name is not 
mentioned by Chrysostom, but Meletius 
is meant) took an active part in the 
erection of this church ; he even laboured 
with his own hands, pulling ropes and 
carrying stones in the heat of summer; 
and dying soon after (+ 381) he was buried 
by the side of the martyr, for whose 
honour he had been so zealous (comp. 
also Sozom. H. £. vii. 10). This church 
is mentioned by Evagrius nearly two 
centuries later (HW. Z.i. 16 vews air@ po 
THS Toews trappeyéOns dvicrato o Kal 
pEXpL NuwY gwloueros). 

I have thought it worth while to collect 
these facts, because erroneous statements 
are made on this subject in quarters where 
greater accuracy might have been ex- 
- pected. Thus Miiller de Antig. Antioch. 
p- 105 says of Babylas, ‘In ea aede coli 
coeptus esse videtur, quae extra portas 
trans Orontem sita erat. In hac cum 
-ossa ejus primum composita essent, postea 
a Gallo principe in Daphnaeum delubrum 
‘translata sunt, ubi cum Apollo mortui 
hominis vicinia os sibi occludi questus 
est...Julianus ea ossa in illud templum 


In the later 


extra urbem reportari jussit etc.” But it 
is clear from Chrysostom’s account that 
Babylas lay zt¢hiz the city before and 
after his temporary sojourn in Daphne, 
and that the church across the river was 
not built till some time after his return. 
Miiller may have been misled by Sozomen 
(v. 29) who writes, elAxvoay rv OnKny émt 
THY Tow woel oTadia TecoapaKovTa, ov 
vov 6 waprus Keirae Sedwkws ar avrou THY 
mpoonyopiay TO Témw, thus overlooking the 
period when the saint’s bones reposed a 
second time within his original mar- 
tyrium. Again Stephens, Saint Chrysos- 
tom etc. p. 107, says ‘At the time when 
Chrysostom wrote, some twenty years 
after the occurrence, the mournful wreck 
[of Apollo’s temple] was yet standing, 
but the chapel [of Babylas in Daphne] 
again contained the relics of the saint 
and martyr,’ etc. On the contrary 
Chrysostom distinctly states that the 
reliques were not taken back to Daphne 
(p- 577 7 ¢ Adpvak ovKére wad dvd-yerac), 
and he sees a divine providence in this. 
But Gibbon is the chief offender. He 
writes ‘A magnificent church was erected 
[at Daphne] over his remains.’ There 


“seems to be a confusion here with the 


final resting-place of Babylas built sub- 
sequently by Meletius, ‘un fort grand et 
fort beau temple’ (Tillemont AH. Z. 111. 
p- 407). Gibbon further says, ‘As soon 
as another revolution seemed to restore 
the fortune of Paganism, the Church of 
S. Babylas [in Daphne] was demolished.’ 
This is directly opposed to the statements 
of Chrysostom, who repeatedly mentions 
that this martyrium of Babylas in Daphne 
was left standing even after the fire (pp. 
534, 535» 565, 577, and elsewhere). On p. 
565 Chrysostom says of Julian xarépnefée... 
7d papripiov éxdrepov, Tb Te ev TH Advan 
76 re év TH mode, el uh TOO Ouuod 6 PbBos - 
tw pelgwv x.7.d., ‘He had burnt both the 
martyria...if his fear had not been greater 
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decades of the fourth century his grave was shown in the Christian 
cemetery, outside the Daphnitic gate’ which led from the city westward 
to the famous suburb. Was it really the resting-place of this early 
martyr? Or did some monumental stone inscribed with the name 
Ignatius—no uncommon name—give rise to the belief by a too hasty 
identification? This suspicion is not unreasonable. The tradition 
that the reliques were translated from Rome to Antioch cannot be 
traced back earlier than this date; and it is at least more probable 
than not, that his ashes would be mingled with Roman dust near the 
scene of his martyrdom, indistinguishable from the other countless 
victims of the Flavian amphitheatre. About the same time, and per- 
haps somewhat earlier, we find October 17 assigned to him as the day 
of his earthly death, the day of his heavenly birth’. 

It was on this anniversary that Chrysostom, then a presbyter of 
Antioch, delivered his extant panegyric (Of. 1. p. 592 sq.) on this 
father of the Church, this ‘good shepherd’ who in strict fulfilment 
of the Lord’s precept had laid down his life for his sheep (p. 593). He 
accepts fully the story of the translation, and draws an imaginary 
picture of the return of the reliques. ‘They were borne aloft on men’s 
shoulders from city to city, like a victor returning in triumph, amidst 
the applause of the bystanders. ‘Ye sent him forth,’ so he addresses 
the Antiochenes—‘ Ye sent him forth a bishop, and ye received him 
a martyr; ye sent him forth with prayers, and ye received him with 
crowns.’ ‘Just as an inexhaustible treasure,’ he adds, ‘though drawn 
upon from day to day, yet never failing, makes all those who share in it 
the wealthier, so also this blessed Ignatius filleth those who come to 
him with blessings, with confidence, with a noble spirit, and with much 
braveness, and so sendeth them home’ (p. 600 sq.). And in conclusion 
he invites his hearers, in whatever trouble they may be, to ‘come hither 
and see the saint,’ that they may find relief (p. 601). The homilies 
of this famous preacher were commonly delivered in the ‘Great 
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than his rage.’ Can it be that Gibbon 
read the first clause of the sentence and 


lating to the ‘Babylas riots,’ I am bound 
to say that I have found them full of 





overlooked the second? Tillemont (4. Z. 
ll. p. 406 sq.) correctly describes the 
successive migrations of the bones of 
Babylas. 

Gibbon’s command and marshalling 
of facts is admirable; and he is gene- 
rally credited with exceptional accuracy. 
But having examined the two pages re- 


loose and inaccurate statements. 

1 Hieron. Catal. 16 ‘Reliquiae ejus 
Antiochiae jacent extra portam Daphni- 
ticam in coemeterio’; see below II. pp. 
376 sq-, 429 sq. 

2 See below 11. p. 416 sq., with re- 


_gard to the day of S. Ignatius. 
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Church’ of Antioch’, which had been built by Constantine on 
the site of the ‘Old Church,’ the primitive place of assembly in this 
early home of Gentile Christianity, and of which Eusebius has left a 
brief description*. But the thrice-repeated invitation to ‘come hither®’ 
seems to show that in this case the orator was speaking in the presence 
of the real or supposed reliques of the saint, and therefore in the 
martyrium built over the grave in the cemetery near the Daphnitic 
gate. 

But in the next generation the saint was transferred to a more 
honourable resting-place than this humble martyr’s chapel outside 
the walls. Successive princes had vied with each other in the erection 
of splendid buildings at Antioch—Syrian kings, Roman emperors, 
even foreign sovereigns like Herod the Great. In this long roll of 
benefactors the younger Theodosius held a conspicuous place. Under 
this emperor successive governors of Syria and great officers of state 
contributed to the adornment of this ‘eastern metropolis’-—Memno- 
nius, Zoilus, Callistus, Anatolius, Nymphidius. The empress Eudocia 
herself claimed kindred with the Antiochenes and bore her part in this 
labour of love*. In this work of renovation the primitive bishop and 
martyr of the Church was not forgotten. ‘The good God put it into 
the heart of Theodosius,’ writes the historian, ‘to honour the God- 
bearer with greater honours®.’ The genius of the city, the Fortune of 
Antioch*®, was represented by a gilt-bronze statue, a master-piece of 
Eutychides of Sicyon, the pupil of Lysippus. A queenly figure, 
crowned with a diadem of towers, rested on a rock, doubtless in- 
tended for the mountain Silpius which formed the lofty background 
of Antioch, while from beneath her feet emerged the bust and arms 
of a youth, the symbol of the river-god Orontes. In her hand she 
bore a bundle of wheat-sheaves, the emblem of plenty. In the fourth 
century of the Christian era we find this statue, which was coeval 
with the building of the city, enshrined in a house of her own, which 
bore her name, the Tycheum or Temple of Fortune’. To this 
ancient shrine the remains of Ignatius were borne aloft on a car with 





1 C. 0. Miiller de Antig. Antioch, p. 
103 sq. 

'2 Euseb. Vit. Comst. iii. 50; comp. 
Se C.3X.)5 15. 

3 Op. IL p. 6or évravda maparye- 
vécOw, évrat0a mapaylvecbar, édOuv év- 
Tad0a. 

4 Miiller, p. 115. 


5 Evagr. H. £.i. 16. The passage is 
quoted at length below, 11. p. 386, note. 

6 For this deity and her statue see 
Miiller p. 35 sq. 

7 Ammian. xxiii. 1 ‘gradile Genii 
templum,’ Julian A/isof. p. 546 (Spanheim) 
7d Tis Téxns Téwevos, Libanius Pro Temp. 
Il. p. 201 (Reiske) ; see Miiller p. 40. 
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great pomp through the city by the emperor’s order,’ and there de- 
posited. From that time forward the Temple of Fortune was known 
as the ‘Church of Ignatius.’ The martyred bishop thus took the place 
of the tutelary genius in whom the past glories and the future+ hopes 
of Antioch centred. What became of the famous statue of Eutychides 
—whether it had already disappeared or was now removed elsewhere— 
we are not informed. But assuredly the same building could not hold 
the pagan image and the Christian reliques. From that day forward, 
we are told, the anniversary was kept as a public festival with great 
rejoicing. This anniversary was in all probability the 2oth of Decem- 
ber, which in the later Greek Calendar is assigned to S. Ignatius, and 
displacing the original 17th of October, came to be regarded as the 
anniversary of the martyrdom, though in fact the anniversary of the 
translation to the Tycheum'. The time—the crowning day of the 
Sigillaria—may have been chosen designedly by the emperor, because 
he desired to invest with a Christian character this highly popular 
heathen festival’. 

It was in this ancient Temple of Fortune, thus transformed into 
a Christian Church, that on the first of January, the day of S. 
Basil and S. Gregory, Severus, the great Monophysite Bishop 
of Antioch, styled par excellence ‘the patriarch, year after year 
during his episcopate used to deliver his homilies on the two saints, 
taking occasion from time to time to turn aside from his main text 
and commemorate, as a man of like spirit, the apostolic martyr whose 
reliques reposed in the building*, It was here too that towards the 
close of the sixth century the Antiochene patriarch Gregory added 
fresh dignity and magnificence to the rites, already splendid, which 
graced the anniversary festival of Ignatius himself*. 

From the close of the fourth century the glory of Ignatius suffered 
no eclipse in the East. His reputation was sustained in other ways 
than by popular festivals. The epistles forged or interpolated in his 
name are a speaking testimony to the weight of his authority on theo- 
logical questions. The legendary Acts of Martyrdom, professing to 
give an account of his last journey and conflict, evince the interest 
which was excited in his fate in the popular mind. The translation 
of his letters into Syriac, Armenian, and Coptic, rendered them ac- 
cessible to all the principal nations of Eastern Christendom. With the 
Monophysites more especially he was held in high honour. His theo- 

1 See below, Il. p. 432. 3 See below, II. p. 419 sq- 
2 See Mart. Zen. Ant. 6, with the 4 Evagr. H. Z. i. 16, quoted below, 
note (II. p. 486). eas 11. p. 386, note. 
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logy seemed to lend itself readily to their peculiar tenets. Hence the 
frequent quotations from his letters in Monophysite writers. To his 
fame also may probably be ascribed the fact that for some centuries 
past the Jacobite patriarchs of Antioch have regularly assumed the 
name of Ignatius on their accession to the see’. The popularity of 
the name Clement with the bishops of Rome presents a partial ana- 
logy to this fact. In like manner, just as an ancient Greek liturgy 
(perhaps written for the West) is ascribed to Clement as its author, 
so also a Jacobite liturgy, though obviously late in date, bears the 
name of Ignatius’. : 

In the West on the other hand he seems never to have been a: 
popular saint. It will be shown elsewhere (11. p. 427) that his foothold 
in Western calendars was precarious. Yet his fame must have been 
widely spread through the Latin Versions of the Greek Epistles, through 
the Acts of Martyrdom, and through the forged correspondence with 
the Virgin. At all events for some reason or other the name was not 
uncommon in Spain, even at an early date*: and in the sixteenth 
century it acquired an unwonted prominence in the founder of the 
most powerful order in Christendom. 


1 See Assemani Bid/. Orient. 11. pp. it with Ignatius the apostolic father. 
381, 382, and also his Dissertatio de 2 See Renaudot Liturg. Orient, I. 
Monophysitis (which is unpaged). From  p. 214 sq. 
the close of the 16th century the practice 3 Yonge’s History of Christian Names 
has been constant. I have not how- 1. p. gor sq. 
ever found any notice which’ connects 
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Notices relating to persecutions under Trajan. 


I. 
C. Puini ET TRAJANI L£pistulae 96, 97. 
C., PLINIUS TRAJANO IMPERATORI. 


SOLLEMNE est mihi, domine, omnia de quibus dubito ad te referre. 
Quis enim potest melius vel cunctationem meam regere vel ignorantiam 
extruere? Cognitionibus de Christianis interfui numquam : ideo nescio 
quid et quatenus aut puniri soleat aut quaeri. Nec mediocriter haesitavi 5 
sitne aliquod discrimen aetatum an quamlibet teneri nihil a robustioribus 
differant, detur poenitentiae venia an ei qui omnino Christianus fuit 
desisse non prosit, nomen ipsum, si flagitiis careat, an flagitia cohaerentia 
nomini puniantur. Interim [in] iis qui ad me tamquam Christiani defere- 
bantur hunc sum secutus modum. Interrogavi ipsos an essent Christiani. 10 
Confitentes iterum ac tertio interrogavi, supplicium minatus: perse- 
verantes duci iussi. Neque enim dubitabam, qualecumque esset quod 
faterentur, pertinaciam certe et inflexibilem obstinationem debere puniri. 
Fuerunt alii similis amentiae quos, quia cives Romani erant, adnotavi in 
urbem remittendos. Mox ipso tractatu, ut fieri solet, diffundente se 15 


crimine plures species inciderunt. 
multorum nomina continens. Qui 


4. extruere] This seems to have 
been the reading of the Ms, since it ap- 
pears in Avantius, though Aldus has 
‘instruere.’ If it be correct, the metaphor 
is taken from the erection of a building in 
a vacant area; e.g. Cic. Resp. ii. 11 
‘aream sibi sumpsit in qua civitatem ex- 
strueret arbitratu suo.’ 

Cognitionibus] ‘che judicial enquiries.’ 
Whether the proceedings to which Pliny 
here refers took place in Trajan’s reign or 
before, does not appear; see above, p. 
15. Pliny was pretor in A.D. 93 or 94, 
but there is no reason to suppose that any 
prosecutions of Christians took place in 
Rome during his year of office, or that, if 
such had taken place, they would neces- 
sarily have come before him. 

12. duci] i.e.ad supplicium, ad mortem, 


Propositus est libellus sine auctore 
negabant esse se Christianos aut 


‘to be led to execution,’ as e.g. Seneca de 
Zra i. 18 ‘Cum iratus duci jussisset eum... 
conscendit tribunal furens Piso ac jubet 
duci utrumque...ipsum centurionem, qui 
damnatum reduxerat, duci jussit... ‘Te, 
inquit, duci jubeo, quia damnatus es.’ 
So the Greek drdyecOa:, e.g. Acts xii. 19 
éxéXevoev amraxOnva, where there is a 
v. 1. (a gloss) daroxravOnvat. 

13. obstinationem] This is the charge 
brought against the Christians by M. 
Aurelius xi. 3 uy) xara Widny aparatv, 
as ol xpirriavol (see Gataker’s note). 

15. ipso tractatu] i.e. the mere handling 
of the affair led to a multiplication of 
charges (diffundente se crimine) and thence 
to the discovery of various types of incri- 
minated persons. 
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fuisse, cum praeeunte me deos appellarent et imagini tuae, quam 
propter hoc iusseram cum simulacris numinum adferri, ture ac vino 
supplicarent, praeterea male dicerent Christo, quorum nihil posse cogi 
dicuntur qui sunt re vera Christiani, dimittendos esse putavi. Alii ab 
5 indice nominati esse se Christianos dixerunt et mox negaverunt ; fuisse 
quidem, sed desisse, quidam ante plures annos, non nemo etiam ante 
viginti. [Hi] quoque omnes et imaginem tuam deorumque simulacra ve- 


nerati sunt et Christo male dixerunt. 


Adfirmabant autem hanc fuisse 


summam vel culpae suae vel erroris, quod essent soliti stato die ante 


to lucem convenire carmenque. Christo quasi deo dicere secum invicem, 


seque sacramento non in scelus aliquod obstringere, sed ne furta, 


I. praeeunte] ‘ dictating the words, as 
in a similar case related Zp. x. 60 (52) 
‘praeivimus et commilitonibus jusjuran- 
dum more sollemni.’ 

g- stato die] i.e. on Sunday; comp. Jus- 
tin Mart. Aol. i. 67 (p. 98) 77 To HAlou Ne- 
youevy nuépg mavrwv...éml 7d avrd cvvénev- 
ows ylverat, and in the context he gives the 
reasons for the selection of this day. , See 
also Barnab. 15, Ign. Magn. 9. For 
Pliny’s account of these services of the 
Christians generally see Harnack’s Christ- 
licher Gemeindegottesdienst p. 215 sq., 
with the references there given. 

Io. carmenque] The word does not ne- 
cessarily imply a metrical composition, a 
song or hymn, but is used of any set form 
of words (e.g. Paneg. 92 ‘ sanctissimum 
illud carmen praeire dignatus es’). Yet 
here probably it is used in this more re- 
stricted sense, as the words secum invicem 
seem to show. See Harnack /.c. p. 219 
sq., Probst Lehre u. Gebet p. 276 sq., and 
my note on Col. iii. 16. 

quasi deo] As Pliny is a heathen 
writer, the words should not improbably 
be translated ‘as to a god’ (comp. Acts 
xii. 22); but it does not follow that Ter- 
tullian and Eusebius so understood them. 
For the fact comp. Anon. [Hippolytus} 
in Euseb, H. Z. v. 28 Yaruol dé dc kal 
@dal diekpav am’ dpxyfs vwd misty ypa- 
geicae tov Adyov rot Geod rdv Xpuorodv 
tuvodo. Oeodoyouvres. Of such an 


early hymn we have perhaps an example 
in 1 Tim. iii, 16 (though Qeds is not the 
correct reading). 

secum invicem] ‘antiphonally’: see 
Harnack 7. ¢c. p. 223 sq., Probst /.¢. p. 
278. Compare the legend of Ignatius 
considered above, p. 31 Sq- : 

rz. sacramento] The word sacramentum 
in early Christian writings has two senses. 
(1) It is the equivalent of the Greek 
pvornpiov, of which it is a rendering in 
the Old Latin as well as in the Vulgate ; 
and thus it signifies ‘a sacred ordinance 
or doctrine or fact,’ more especially 
where a deeper verity is hidden under 
some familiar external form. Thus it is 
applied to the Old Testament, to the In- 
carnation, to the Cross, etc., and to 
parables and types generally: see the 
indices to Tertullian and Cyprian, and 
comp. Probst Sakramente u. Sakramen- 
talien p. 1 sq. (2) It is used in its clas- 
sical sense of ‘a solemn obligation or 
pledge or oath.’ In both senses it was 
applicable to the two ordinances which 
we call sacraments (Tertull. adv. Marc. 
iv. 34 ‘ad sacramentum baptismatis et eu- 
charistiae admittens’), though in the latter 
sense it was more appropriate to baptism, 
which involved a direct vow, than to the 
eucharist, where the pledge was implied 
rather than expressed. In classical lan- 
guage it was used especially of the oath 
of allegiance taken by soldiers. The ap- 
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ne latrocinia, ne adulteria committerent, ne fidem fallerent, ne depositum 
appellati abnegarent: quibus peractis morem sibi discedendi fuisse, rur- 
susque [coeundi] ad capiendum cibum, promiscuum tamen et innoxium; 


plication to the Christian entering upon 
his spiritual warfare was obvious (2 Tim. 
ii. 4 Wa TQ oTparor\oynoarT. dpéoy, Ign. 
Polyc. 6 apéoxere @ orparetecOe x.7.d.); 
see Tertull. ad Mart. 3 ‘ Vocati sumus ad 
militiam Dei vivi jam tunc, cum in sa- 
cramenti verba respondemus,’ Scorp. 4 
‘Huic sacramento militans ab hostibus 
provocor,’ Cypr. de Laps, 7 ‘Christi 
sacramentum temeritate praecipiti sol- 
veretur,’ 2d. 13 ‘Sacramenti mei memor 
devotionis ac fidei arma suscepi,’ Anon. 
de Rebaptism. 16 ‘ perinde ac si quis sa- 
cramento miles dicto desertis suis castris 
in hostium diversissimis castris longe aliud 
sacramentum velit dicere, hac ratione 
constat eum vetere sacramento exaucto- 
ratum esse.’ 

It would seem as if Pliny had here con- 
fused the two sacraments together. The 
words ‘se sacramento obstringere ’ seem 
to refer specially to the baptismal pledge, 
whereas the recurrence on a stated day 
before dawn is only appropriate to the 
eucharist (Tertull. de Cor. 3 ‘eucharistiae 
sacramentum...antelucanis coetibus...su- 
mimus’). This confusion he might easily 
have made from his misunderstanding his 
witnesses, if these witnesses related the 
one sacrament after the other, as they are 
related e.g. in Justin Martyr AZo/. i. 65, 
and in Tertullian de Cor. 3; more espe- 
cially as it was the practice to administer 
the eucharist immediately to the newly 
baptized. 

It is -possible however, that Pliny’s 
witnesses, whose account he repeats, 
were not referring to either sacrament, 
but to the moral obligation which was 
binding on the Christian by virtue of his 
position. 

2. rursusque] The account here supposes 
two meetings in the course of the day: 
(1) Before daylight, when a religious ser- 


vice was held; (2) Later in the day, pro- 
bably in the evening, when the agape was 
celebrated. In one or other therefore of 
these meetings a place must be found for 
the eucharist. The later meeting how- 
ever was suppressed after the issue of 
Trajan’s edict forbidding clubs. The only 
possible alternative therefore is this: ezther 
the eucharist had been already separated 
from the agape and was celebrated before 
dawn, so that the agape could be sup- 
pressed or intermitted without serious 
injury ; ov it remained hitherto con- 
nected with the agape, and now was 
separated from it and placed at the early 
service in consequence of Trajan’s edict. 
If the view that I have advocated of 
the drift of ‘se sacramento obstringere’ 
be correct, the former is the true account.’ 
This is also the opinion of Probst (Lehre 
u. Gebet p. 350 8q.); but he assumes with- 
out any evidence that the change took 
place in S. Paul’s time in consequence of 
the Apostle’s denunciations of the irregu- 
larities at Corinth. Rothe also, in his 
programme de Primordiis cultus sacri 
Christianorum (1851), attributes the sepa- 
ration of the eucharist from. the agape to 
the Apostles themselves. On the other 
hand Harnack (/.c. p. 230 sq.) advocates 
the view that the separation was due to 
the edict of Trajan. In some parts of 
Asia Minor, and probably at Antioch, 
the two were still connected when Igna- 
tius wrote; see Smyrn. 8 otre dydrnv 
mo.ev with the note. 

3. coeundi] The word is not in the 
ed. princ., but appears in Aldus. 

innoxium] This is an indirect reference 
to the charges of ‘Thyestean’ banquets 
and ‘(CEdipodean’ profligacies brought a- 
gainst the Christians in connexion with 
their celebration of the agape and the 
eucharist: Justin. Afo/. i, 26 Auxvias mer 
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quod ipsum facere desisse post edictum meum, quo secundum mandata 
tua hetaerias esse vetueram. Quo magis necessarium credidi ex duabus 
ancillis, quae ministrae dicebantur, quid esset veri et per tormenta 
quaerere. Nihil aliud inveni quam superstitionem pravam immodicam. 

5 Ideo dilata cognitione ad consulendum te decucurri. Visa est enim 
mihi res digna consultatione, maxime propter periclitantium numerum. 
Multi enim omnis aetatis, omnis ordinis, utriusque sexus etiam, vocantur 
in periculum et vocabuntur. Neque civitates tantum sed vicos etiam 
atque agros superstitionis istius contagio pervagata est; quae videtur 

10 sisti et corrigi posse. Certe satis constat prope iam desolata templa 
coepisse celebrari et sacra sollemnia diu intermissa repeti pastumque 
venire victimarum, cuius adhuc rarissimus emptor inveniebatur. Ex 
quo facile est opinari quae turba hominum emendari possit, si sit 
poenitentiae locus. 


15 TRAJANUS PLINIO. 





ActuM quem debuisti, mi Secunde, in excutiendis causis eorum qui 


Christiani ad te delati fuerant secutus es. 


dvarporhp kal ras dvédnv ules kal avOpw- 
melwv capxav Bopas (comp. §§ 10, 23, 29, 
Apol. ii. 12, Dial. 10, 17), Ep. Vienn. et 
Lugd. 14 (in Eus. H. Z. v. 1) xarepev- 
cavto nua Ovécrea Setrva Kat Olduro- 
Selous pigers x. T. X. (comp. Iren. Fragm, 
13, p- 832 Stieren), Athenag. Leg. 3 
tpla émipnultovow juiv eyk\nwara, a0eo- 
tyra, Ovécrea Seimva, Oldurodelous uléecs 
(comp. § 31), Theoph. ad Autol. iii. 4, 15, 
Tertull. Afol. 7, ad Nat. i. 7. These 
calumnies were repeated by Fronto of 
Cirta, the tutor of M. Aurelius (of whom 
see Teuffel Gesch. d. Rim, Lit. § 333); 
Minuc. Fel. Octav. 9, 31. Origen, reply- 
ing to Celsus (c. Ce/s. vi. 27), accuses the 
Jews of circulating these very slanders 
Kara Thy apxiv THs Tov xpicTiavicpod d:- 
dacxaNlas. They will explain the epithets 
used by Tacitus when speaking of the 
Christians, Aun. xv. 44, ‘per flagitia 
invisos...per urbem etiam quo cuncta un- 
dique atrocia [Ovécreva Setrva] et pudenda 
[Oldirodeto. pléers] confluunt celebrantur- 
que.’ 

2. hetaerias] On the emperor’s hostility 
to clubs or guilds see above, p. 18 sq. 


Neque enim in universum 


For their connexion with forbidden re- 
ligions in the heathen mind, see Dion 
Cass. lii. 36 xawad twa Satudvia ol Towd- 
To. dvrecpépovtes moddovs dvamelPovow 
ddNorpiovomeiv, Ka ToUTov Kal cuvwuoclas 
kal cvordoes éraspetal re ylyvovra, dep 
hkiora povapxla cuupépet, Philo in Flacc. 
I (II. p. 518) rds re éracpelas Kal ovvd- 
Sous, al del emt mpopdce: Ovo. eloriavro 
Tots mpdypacw éumapowodca, duéAve. Ro- 
man guilds are the subject of a mono- 
graph by Th. Mommsen de Collegiis et 
Sodaliciis Romanorum (Kiliae, 1843). 

3. quae ministrae dicebantur] This 
is doubtless Pliny’s own translation of the 
Greek didxovor ‘deaconesses’ (comp. Rom. 
xvi. I, 1 Tim. iii. 11) which he heard. 
The word ministra is not, so far as I 
remember, used as an equivalent for da- 
conissa in the Latin ecclesiastical lan- 
guage. 

11. pastum] i.e. fodder is sold for the 
cattle which are waiting to be sacrificed. 
The ed. princ. has fassum, which is 
corrected by Beroaldus. Aldus boldly 
corrects fassimque venire victimas qua- 
rum. 
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aliquid quod quasi certam formam habeat constitui potest. Conquirendi 
non sunt: si deferantur et arguantur, puniendi sunt, ita tamen ut qui 
negaverit se Christianum esse idque re ipsa manifestum fecerit, id 
est supplicando dis nostris, quamvis suspectus in praeteritum, veniam 
ex poenitentia impetret. Sine auctore vero propositi libelli [in] nullo- 
crimine locum habere debent. Nam et pessimi exempli nec nostri 
saeculi est. 


The correspondence of Pliny and Trajan is commonly designated the tenth book 
of Pliny’s letters, being so treated by the early editor Aldus. This however is a wrong 
designation. It is a separate work, and Keil in his edition has accordingly reinstated 
it in an independent position. He has also restored the original order of the epistles 
as found in the Ms. This order has been shown by Mommsen (Hermes III. p. 53 Sq+s 
1869) to be chronological. It had been changed, apparently by H. Stephens, who 
placed first those letters of Pliny to which Trajan’s answer has not been preserved. 

The earlier editions of Pliny’s letters did not contain this correspondence. It was 
first published in the beginning of the sixteenth century from a Ms in France, now no — 
longer extant. The editio princeps by H. Avantius (1502) contained only the later 
letters from the 42nd onward. Avantius was followed by two other editors (Ph. 
Beroaldus 1502, and Catanaeus 1506), who introduced some corrections of their own, 
but made no use ofthe Ms. At length in 1508 Aldus Manutius, having obtained pos- 
session of the Ms, published the whole. For the earlier letters (t—41) he was entirely 
dependent on the Ms, but the later he appears to have taken from Avantius and pre- 
vious editors, introducing some emendations of his own, with little or no consultation 
of thems. Thus the only authorities for the text of the letters relating to the Christians 
are the editions of Avantius and Aldus, the latter being of very secondary importance. 
The history of the text of this correspondence is given by J. C. Orelli Historia Critica 
Epistolarum Plinii et Trajani usque ad Ann. MDLII (Turici, 1833), and in the 
preface (p. xxxiii sq.) to Keil’s edition of Pliny (Lips. 1870). To Keil I am indebted 
forthe information which I have given. Variot (de Plin. Fun. etc. p. 58 sq.) seems 
not to have read Keil’s preface, and gives a less correct account of the early editions. 

This correspondence, thus appearing suddenly, was received at first with some 
slight hesitation; but the preface of Aldus Manutius silenced doubts. From that 
time forward the genuineness of these letters does not appear to have been disputed. 
Indeed, after Mommsen’s investigations on the chronology of Pliny’s life, it could 
only be questioned by a scepticism bordering on insanity. Whether we regard 
the style or the matter, they are equally inconceivable as the invention of a 
forger. 

With the two letters however, which relate to the persecution of the Christians, 
the case has been different. With characteristic recklessness Semler in his Vovae 
Observationes Hist. et Relig. Christ. etc. saec. ii. p. 37 (Hallae, 1784) took the 
initiative in the attack on the genuineness of these letters. But he has not 
succeeded in enlisting many followers. Quite recently however Aubé in his 
Histoire des Persécutions de ? Exglise etc. p. 215 sq. (1875) has marshalled in detail 
the misgivings to which he had already given expression elsewhere, Revue Contempo- 
raine, 2e Serie, LXVIII. p. 401). He does not however definitely decide against 
their genuineness, but contents himself with setting forth the objections which might 
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be urged against them. They are such as any fairly ingenious person might raise 
against the most authentic document. Aubé has found a follower in E. Desjardins 
Revue des Deux Mondes ter December 1874. The objections are answered by Variot 
de Plinio $uniore et Imperatore Trajano apud Christianos etc. (Paris, 1878), and again 
in the Revue des Questions Historiques rer Juillet 1878, p. 80 sq.; by Boissier in the 
Revue Archéologique Fevrier 1876, p. 114 sq-; and by Renan Les Zvangiles p. 476, 
and Fournal des Savants, 1876, p. 721 sq. 

These objections hardly deserve serious refutation. Thus much however may be 
said generally ; (1) These two letters cannot be separated from the collection in which 
they appear. In style and character they are in entire harmony with the rest. Of the 
style Renan (Zes Evangiles p. 476) says truly, ‘On ne croira jamais qu’un faussaire 
chrétien efit pu si admirablement imiter la langue précieuse et raffinée de Pline.’ And 
if from the style we turn to the character and purport, such a forgery is equally incon- 
ceivable. Any reader for instance, who will refer to what has been said above (p, 18 
sq.) respecting Trajan’s hostility to clubs or guilds, will see how exactly they fit into 
the place which they occupy in the series, and will recognise the extreme improbability 
that this appropriateness could have been the result of an adventitious forgery. (2) They 
are attested by the references in Tertullian. Hence Aldus in his preface was justified 
in regarding their presence as a testimony to the genuineness of the correspondence 
between Pliny and Trajan generally. The evidence of Tertullian is not indeed 
infallible in itself; but it has been unduly discredited. It is a mistake for instance 
to suppose that he quotes the extant spurious Acta Pilati as genuine (Afol. 21 ‘ea 
omnia super Christo Pilatus...Caesari tunc Tiberio nuntiavit’). Tertullian, like his 
predecessor Justin Martyr (AZol. i. 35, p. 76, divace pabetv ex ray émt Tovriov 
TliAdrov -yevouevwv dxrwv: comp. Aol. i. 48, p. 84), assumes that the Roman archives 
contained an official report sent by Pontius Pilate to Tiberius. He is not referring to 
any definite literary work which he had read. The extant forgery was founded on 
these notices of the early fathers and not conversely. After all deductions made for 
possible error, the attestation of Tertullian to these letters has the highest value. 
(3) The pictures of Trajan and Pliny on the one hand and of the Christians on the other 
are alike unfavourable to the idea of a forgery. The confessedly spurious documents 
relating to this reign, such as the Acts of Ignatius or the Letter of Tiberianus, paint 
the emperor and his subordinates in the darkest colours, which contrast strongly with 
the studious moderation and the inherent sense of justice here attributed to them. 
Again what Christian writer, if bent on a forgery and therefore unfettered by any 
scruples of veracity, would have confessed that crowds of his fellow-believers had 
denied their faith, that all alike had abandoned their agapze at the bidding of a heathen 
magistrate, that the persecution was already refilling the heathen temples which 
before were empty, and that there was good hope, if the same policy was pursued, 
of a general apostasy ensuing? What Christian writer could have so far re- 
strained himself, as not only to be silent about bishops and priests, about sects and 
heresies, about the doctrines of the faith, but even to betray those misapprehensions 
or half-apprehensions, which appear in such expressions as ‘ se sacramento obstringere,’ 
‘ad capiendum cibum,’ ‘duabus ancillis quae ministrae dicebantur’? The passage 
which has excited the greatest suspicion is that which relates to the numbers of the 
Christians; but, if Tacitus (daz. xv. 44) nearly half a century earlier can speak 
of ‘a vast multitude’ as suffering at Rome in the Neronian persecution, the language 
of Pliny’s letters, relating to the era of Trajan and to a part of the world where the 
spread of Christianity had been exceptionally rapid, ought not to create any surprise, 
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Nor again is there sufficient reason for adopting the suspicion of De la Berge (Zssai 
sur le Regne de Trajan p. 109) that Trajan’s reply, as we possess it, is ‘only an extract 
from a longer letter or from several letters which issued from the imperial chancelry’. 
It is true that the emperor does not in so many words reply to Pliny’s query, whether 
tender age should be more leniently treated; but he says generally that no universal 
law can be laid down, and in fact refers all such matters to Pliny’s common sense. 
And again, though he does not directly reply to the question whether the mere 
profession of Christianity (‘nomen ipsum’) was a sufficient ground for punishment 
or not, yet indirectly he gives the answer. Pliny had acted as if Christianity were 
forbidden in itself—independently of any offences which individual Christians might 
have committed—and Trajan tells him that he had acted rightly. . 

Pliny’s letter was written in the autumn or winter of A.D. 112, as Mommsen 
seems to have shown: see the note on Mart. len. Kom. 11 (Il. p. 532). His title 
was ‘Legatus pro praetore provinciae Ponti et Bithyniae consulari potestate’ (see 
Marquardt Rémische Staatsverwaltung 1. p. 194), atid he was entrusted with this 
province because its condition was such as to need special attention at that time 
(Plin. et Traj. Ep. 41 [32], 118 [117]). On his government generally see De la 
Berge l.c. p. 119 sq. 

Like his master Trajan (see above, p. 4 sq-), Pliny has been claimed as a Christian 
convert on the strength of his comparative leniency and moderation of language. 
The late and unauthentic Acts of Titus, ascribed to Zenas (Tit. iii. 13), so repre- 
sented him (see Fabricius 7d/. Latin. 11. p. 418 sq., ed. Ernesti, Cod. Apocr. Nov. 
Test. U1. p. 831 sq.); and in accordance with the story there told we read in the 
spurious Chronicon of L. Flavius Dexter s. ann. 220 ‘Is Titus converterat ad fidem 
Plinium Juniorem, ex Bithynia Pontoque redeuntem, in insula Creta ubi jussu Trajani 
Jovi templum extruxerat. Nec desunt qui putent septima Sextilis ad Novocomum 
esse passum.’ These representations cannot be unconnected with a notice on the 
Martyrol. Roman. under the 7th of August, ‘ Novocomi passio sanctorum martyrum 
Carpophori, Exanthi, Cassii, Secundi, et Licinii, qui in confessione Christi capite 
truncati sunt.’ This notice may have been the cause of the story about Pliny. The 
Secundus here mentioned might then be supposed to have been a freedman of the 
family of Pliny. But in older authorities the place of martyrdom is differently given. 
Thus in the Bucherian Catalogue we have among the depositions ‘vir Id. Aug, 
Secundi, Carpophori, Victorini, et Severiani, Albano et Ostiense,’ and in the Hiero- 
nymian Martyrology ‘v1 Idus Aug. Romae, natalis sanctorum Secundini (sic), Seve- 
riani, Carpofori, Victorini, et Albini, etc.’?; while in an addition to Usuard it runs 
‘In Italia Cumis passio sanctorum martyrum Carpophori, Exanti, Cassii, Severini, et 
Secundini, qui passi sunt sub Maximiano tyranno sacrilego.’ This last form suggests 
that the identification of ‘Secundus’ with Pliny may have arisen from a confusion of 
‘Cumis’ and ‘Comi,’ which has a parallel in the text of Hermas, Vis. i, 1, ii. 1. The 
whole matter might perhaps repay further investigation. 

For the literature connected with these letters relating to the Christians see Fabri- 
cius Bib/, Lat, l.c., Mayor Bibliographical Clue to Latin Literature p. 148 sq- 
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2. 


TERTULLIANUS Afologeticum 2. 


ATQUIN invenimus inquisitionem quoque in nos prohibitam. 


Plinius 


enim Secundus cum provinciam regeret, damnatis quibusdam Christianis, 
quibusdam gradu pulsis, ipsa tamen. multitudine perturbatus, quid de 
cetero ageret, consuluit tunc Trajanum imperatorem, adlegans praeter 


5 obstinationem non sacrificandi nihil aliud se de sacramentis eorum 


comperisse, quam coetus antelucanos ad canendum Christo ut deo et ad 
confoederandam disciplinam, homicidium, adulterium, fraudem, per- 
fidiam, et cetera scelera prohibentes. Tunc Trajanus rescripsit, hoc 
genus inquirendos quidem non esse, oblatos vero puniri oportere. O 


Io sententiam necessitate confusam ! 


mandat puniendos ut nocentes. 


Negat inquirendos ut innocentes, et 
Parcit et sevit, dissimulat et animad- 


vertit. Quid temetipsam, censura, circumvenis? Si damnas, cur non et 
inquiris ? si non inquiris, cur non et absolvis? Latronibus vestigandis 
per universas provincias militaris statio sortitur; in reos majestatis et 


inquisitio extenditur. 


15 publicos hostes omnis homo miles est; ad socios, ad conscios usque, 
Solum Christianum inquiri non licet, offerri licet, 


quasi aliud esset actura inquisitio, quam oblationem. Damnatis itaque 
oblatum, quem nemo yoluit requisitum ; qui, puto, jam non ideo meruit 
poenam, quia nocens est, sed quia, non requirendus, inventus est. 


3- decetero] ‘for the future’: comp. 
ad Scap. 3, with Oehler’s note. 

6. utdeo] There can be no question 
about the reading, though the Mss have 
et deo, which is retained by Oehler: see 
below, II. p. 533. To the arguments there 
urged it should be added that Jerome in 
his edition of the Chronicon (11. p. 165), 
having the text of Tertullian before him, 
writes ‘Christo ut deo.’ Variot (Revue 
des Questions Historiques, ter Juillet 1878, 
p- 142) strangely argues that Eusebius and 
Jerome must have consulted the original 
of Pliny, because they read ‘Christo ut 
deo,’ whereas Tertullian has ‘Christo et 
deo.’ If there is one point more certain 


than another, it is that Eusebius derived 
all his information respecting this perse- 
cution from a Greek translation of Ter- 
tullian. 

7. confoederandam] i.e. ‘to strengthen 
and consolidate by a common pledge and 
league.’ 

14. militaris statio] Sueton. 77. 37 
‘In primis tuendae pacis a grassatoribus ac 
latrociniis seditionumque licentia curam 
habuit: stationes militum per Italiam 
solito frequentiores disposuit’ (comp. Oc- 
tav. 32). For the Roman police arrange- 
ments see Marquardt Rémische Staats- 
verwaltung 1. 521, U. 468. 


Tertullian doubtless derived his information entirely from the same correspondence 
between Pliny and Trajan which we possess. Ulpian indeed, in his 7th book de 
Officio Proconsulis, collected all the imperial rescripts issued against the Christians 
(Lactant. Div. Znst. v. 11); but this work can hardly have been in existence when 
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the Afologeticum was written. In one respect only ‘Tertullian goes beyond the 
information contained in the letters. His statement ‘quibusdam gradu pulsis’ is 
unsupported by Pliny; but he was probably quoting from memory and so ascribed 
inadvertently to the age of Trajan procedures with which he was familiar in his 
own day. This statement is a wholly insufficient ground for postulating a lost 
letter of Pliny, as De la Berge (Sur le Regne de Trajan p. 209, note 1) is disposed 
to do. 


3. 
EusEBius /istoriae Ecclesiae iil. 32, 33. 


Mera Népwva kat Aoperiavov, Kata TovTOY ov VY TOUS 

, 
xpovous eLera lower, mepikas Kal Kata modes €& eravacTdcews 

\ 

Sypav tov Kal? yuav Karéyer MOyos dvaxwnOnvar Surypdr, 
> @ > na \ nw Kx “A a 8 , nw n 
€v @ Supeava Tov TOV Kwa, ov Sevrepov KaTaoTHvar THS 
> © 4 > , of > 4 7 
év ‘lepocodvpois ExkAnolas ériokotov éonocaper, papTupio 5 
‘ 4 > lel , b' 4 , o- * 
tov Biov avatvoa Ttapedydapev. Kal TovTov pdpTus avToS 
+ ER a. e PS) / 4.) vd > 4, 0 La) 
Exevos, ov Ovaddpots yon mpdTepov éxpnodycla dwvais, 
€ , = ne \ , € A. '¢ a 2 , 
Hyjourmos’ os 81) mepi twwv aiperixkav toropav éemupéper 


I. Tovrov] i.e. Tpaiavov, as appears 
from the sequel. 

3. Karéxer N6yos] Comp. Z. Z. ii. 7, iii. 
11, 18, 19, iv. 5, vi. 34, etc. A com- 
parison of these passages shows that the 
expression is not confined to oral tra- 
‘dition but may include contemporary 
written authorities, and that it implies 
authentic and trustworthy information. 

5. édyddcapev] The succession of Sy- 
meon after the martyrdom of James the 
Just is related H. Z. iii. 11, where it is 
introduced with the same expression 
xaréxet Adyos, which occurs here. 

4. 5n wporepov] H. £. ii. 23, iii. 11, 
16, 19, 20. ‘This writer is also quoted 
several times afterwards. 

8. mepl twwv aiperudv] Hegesippus 
speaks more than once (7. £, ii. 23, iv. 22) 
of ‘the seven sects’ (alpécers). The names 
of these are given; Essenes, Galileans, He- 
merobaptists, Masbotheans, Samaritans, 
Sadducees, and Pharisees (17. Z. iv. 22). 
‘They were mainly Jewish (rav émra alpé- 
cewy Tay év TP dag), as their names im- 


ply, and as the narrative of Hegesippus 
supposes. Hegesippus ascribes the death 
of James the Just to members of these seven 
sects (4. £. ii. 23), and his persecutors 
were evidently anti-Christian. He also 
assigns to them (7. £. iii. 19 Trav alperi- 
k@v twas) the persecution of the grand- 
sons of Judas; and in the passage before 
us he describes them as the authors of the 
martyrdom of Symeon. Elsewhere (7. £. 
iv. 22) he mentions one Thebuthis, who 
was sprung from the seven sects, as having 
been disappointed of the bishopric when . 
Symeon was elected, and having in con- 
sequence corrupted the Church with here- 
tical teaching; but he does not (at least 
in the extracts preserved by Eusebius) 
connect his name directly with the death 
of Symeon. In the Chron. Pasch. p.471 
(ed. Bonn.) Symeon is represented as 
being accused bro rav r7s polpas KnptvOov 
kal tov Neyoudvew Nixodairay. An ex- 
planation of this statement will be given 
below. (p. 66). 
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¢3 e ¥ €.. /% v4 ‘ , 5 A 4 € , 
Snhav, ds apa vrd TovTwy Kata TOvdE TOV XpdvoV ViropEivas 
, , c , c \ * > N 
Katnyopiav, tohutpdétas 6 Sndovpevos waav Xpiotiavos €mt 
\ \ 
Trelataus aixiobels nucpais, avrov te TOV SiKacTHY Kat TOUS 
> > | BD > \ 4 rx Ee lad Led K , 10 
dud avrov eis Ta peyioTa KatamAngas, T@ TOV Kuptiov maGeu 
et \ > , sQn \ @ ‘\ lal 
Tapamhyovv TO Tédos danvéyKato. ovdev S€ oloy Kal Tod 
, > a te ‘ A ‘ / @Q 7 
ovyypadéws eraxovoa, avra SY tatTa Kata hé€w dd ws 
4 
ioTopouvTos’ 

ATO TOYT@N AHAAAH TON AIPETIKAN KATHTOPOYCI TINEC 
Zyme@noc toy KAwTd, wc nto dtd Aayeid Kai Xpictianoy, 
KAl OYTW MapTypeEl, ETAN DN EKATON EIKOCIN, ET] Tpaianot 
Kaicapoc Kal Ymatikoy ’AtTIKOY. 

‘\ A e | en e ¥ ‘ \ , > lal 
dynot dé 6 avrds, Ws apa Kal Tovs KaTYyOpoUs avTod, 
, , lal | ee “ ~ > , a 
(ntoupévev téte Tov amd THS BacruKys “lovdaiwy dPudjs, 
€ AY +4 Si & ¥ aN la veB X o S x ‘ 
aod €€ adtns ovtas aka@var ovveByn. oyiop@ O av Kal 
lal la > “ \ > 4 ¥ ¥ 
Tov SvpEedva TOV avToTTaV Kal avTHKOWY El7oL aV TIS ‘yeyo- 
Lal “ 4 “ nw“ 
vévat Tod Kupiov, Texunpio TO pHKEL TOU Xpovou TIS aVvTOv 
\ “A > x 
Cons xpopevos, kal TO pyNpovevew THY TAV Evayyedlav ypadny 
nw A a t ee | 
Mapias Ts Tov KNwra, ov yeyovévas avtTov Kal mpdrepov o 
+ eh! \ \ @ . \ S| 
Adyos COnhwcev. 6 8 avtos cvyypadeus Kal Erépous azo yévous 


2. wody] ‘as being, a favourite expres- 11. Urarixov] The wordcame to be used 


sion in Eusebius (see below wody é& abras 
ovras), not however implying any doubt of 
the fact which it introduces. 

5. dmnveyxaro] ‘carried off,’ asif it were 
a prize. For this use of dropéper@a comp. 
Mart. Polyc. 17 BpaBeiov avavrippyrov 
dmevnveypévov, where again it is used of 
martyrdom. See also Tatian ad Graec. 33. 
_ 6, &8€ mws] Used even of verbatim 
quotations, H.Z. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 10, 11, 
ii, 10, 12, 20, 25, iii. 7, 19, 23, 31, 39, etc. 

10. paprupe?] See the note on Clem. 
Rom. 5. 

émt Tpaiavot] The preposition, applied 
to Trajan, can only signify ‘in the time 
of,’ and it must have this same meaning 
here as applied to Atticus: see the next 
note. On the mistakes which have arisen 
from its ambiguity see I. p. 442. 


in the second century especially of provin- 
cial governors who had held the consul- 
ship, and ata later date of such governors 
even though they might not have been 
consuls: see Marquardt Rémische Staats- 
verwaltung 1. p- 409, and comp. the 
index to Boeckh Corp, Zuscr. Graec. p. 44. 
Here émi vrarixov’Arrixod means ‘when 
Atticus was governor’; whereas below éml 
*Arrixov Tov Umratikod is ‘before Atticus 
the governor,’ the difference being due 
to the absence or presence of the article. 

*Arrixov] See Il. p. 450. 

17. Thy Tov eayyeNwv ypapyy] ‘the 
passage in the gospels,’ i.e. John xix. 25. 

19. 6 6 avros x.7.d.] The reference is to 
H. E. iii. 20. The account there is ge- 
nerally printed as if Eusebius gave it 
throughout in Hegesippus’ own words; 
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oe! Le , > Led A A ce ¥ > , 
&vos THY Peponevay adehPav TOV TwTHpos, @ dvoya "lovdas, 
\ > ‘ ce Re, > “ , \ ‘A no 
gnow eis tHv avryy emPiavac Bacridreiav, pera TtHv HON 
mpoTepov totopynleicay avtav vrép THs eis TOV Xpiorov 
miorews emi Aopetiavov paptupiav. ypdder S€ ovTws* 


EPYONTAI OYN KAI TIPOHPOYFNTAI TACHC EKKAHCIAC WC MAP- 
Typec Kal Am0 rénoyc tof Kypioy, Kai reNOMéNHC eipHNHC 
Ba@elac EN TACH EKKAHCIA MENOYCI MEYP! T paianoy Kaicapoc, 
mMeypic oy 0 €K Beloy TOY Kypioy, 6 mpoeipHmMéNoc ZYME@N 
yidc KAwtd, cykodanTHOeic YTO TAN AaipeceMN, OCAaYT@C 
KATHPOPHOH KAI AYTOC ET] TH aYT@ Adrw Emi “AtTIKOY TOF 
YmaTikof. Kal Emi TOAAAIC HMEPAIC AIKIZOMENOC EMaPTY- 
PHCEN, @C TANTAC YITEPOAYMAZEIN KAI TON YTTATIKON, TOC 
EKATON EIKOCI TYTYANWN, ET@N YTEMEINE’ Kal EKEAEYCOH 
CTAYPWOANAL. 

e . . . . ° e 
Lapeer \ b) id id ¢ c a“ > , 
Tooovrds ye pny év mreloor Témros 6 Kal Hav éreraby 
4 td c , “A 3 4 c 4 
TOTE Siwwypds, Ws Thiviov YexovvSov Emionporatov yyenover, 
OT E% A Xx Ad “A , Oé B tr “~ , 
émt T@ TANGER Tav paptupwv KuwyGévta, Baoiiet Koww- 
lal “ , > 
cacba. mepi Tov mAnfous Tav Umép THS TioTEWS avaLpov-= 
, 9 > > 7 A a Se D+ 2 de ‘ 
pévov, aa 0 EV TAVT@ PNVUTAL, MNOEV AVOTLOV MOE Tapa 
‘ 
TOvS VOmMOUS TparTew avTovs KaTEAnpéevat, THY TO YE awa 
ial 9 ld \ \ “A / c “a 4 
Th €w Sieyeipopevovs Tov Xprotov Oeod Sixny vpvelv, 7d 
> 
dé poryevew Kal hovevew Kal TA ovyyevn Tovros abeuira 
4 
Typpeadypata Kat adrods amayopevew, TavTa TE TpaTTEW 


but the change to the infinitive, efra 6é 
kal ras xetpas rds éavroy émrcdeckvivat, 
shows that from that point onward Euse- 
bius does not profess to quote verbatim, 
Moreover he has here preserved in the 
writer’s direct words, épxovra: otv kal 
mponyouvrat...Kaloapos, the same part of 
the account which is there given in the ob- 
lique narration, rovs 5é darodvOévras...7¢ 
Bly: and the difference between the 
two is considerable. 

5. maons éxxdyotas] ‘every church,’ i.e. 
in Judzea; paraphrased by Eusebius(Z. Z. 
iii. 20) Tov éxxAnovwy. It cannot mean 


‘the whole church,’ as some take it; for 
this is an ungrammatical rendering : see 
the note on Ign. Zphes. 12. 

8. 0 éx Oelov] ‘the son of an uncle’; comp. 
H. E. iii. 11 Tov yap obv KXwmrav adedpov 
Tov “lwonp vrdpxew ‘Hynourmos toropet. 
On the relation of this statement to the 
notices in the Evangelical records see 
Galatians p. 256 sq., 267 sq., 277+ 

10. él r@ airg NOyw] ‘on the same 
account,’ as the grandsons of Judas, who 
have been mentioned just before (He- 
gesippus in H, &. iii. 20 ots édndarb- 
pevoay ws éx yévous dvras Aavelé). 
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\ a A o \ 8 , rd 5 
mpos a Tov Tpatavoy doypa ToLovdE 


as A “a ‘al A > “a 4 > 
teBekévar, TO xpiotiavav dodov py exlytetoOa per, eure- 
aov 8€ Kohdlec Oar’ od yevouevov toads ev ToD SwypLov 
A A > \ , > / > 7 4 
oBecOnvar thy daednv opodpdtata eyKemerny, ov yelpovds 
5 YE pNV Tots KaKoupyev mept nuas eOédovorr heirerOax Tpo- 
4 ¥ 4 \ Le / ¥ 9 ‘ ‘ A 
gages, eof oan pev tav Sypov, eof omy 8€ Kal Tov 
kata xépas apydvtwy tas Kal jyyav ovoKevalopevwr émi- 
A a > 
Bovdds, ws Kal avev mpodavav Swwypwv pepikods Kat 

> 4 tT ogila , A cal , 
€rapxiavy e&dmatecOar, mdreiovs Te Tov mictav Svaddpo.s 


> , ’ 
10 evaywriler Oar paprupio.s. 


ei\\nttar & yl 7» ioropia e& 


Hs dvatépw Sednr\oxapev Tov Teptudd\uavod “Papaixns dzo- 
hoyias, Hs 7 Epunveia TovTov exer TOV TPdTOV" 


KAITOI EYPHKAMEN Kal THN €1C HMAC ETTIZHTHCIN KEK@AYME- 
NHN. TIAINIoc rap ZekofYNdoc Hroymenoc [THc] émapyioy, KaTa- 
15 KPINAC XPICTIANOYC TINAC Kal TAC AzZiAc EKBAAWN, TapayOeic 
T@ TAHOE! AIHPNGE! Ti AYT@ AOITION E1H TIPAKTEON. Tpaian® 
OYN T@ BaciA€l ANEKOINWCATO AETWN, EZ TOY MH BoyAecOal 

> \ > nm 2 ’ > > > = ¢ : 
aYTOYC EL|AWAOAATPEIN OYAEN ANOCION EN AYTOIC EY PHKENAI. 
EMHNYE AE KAl TOYTO, ANICTACOAl EWOEN TOYC XPICTIANOYC, Kal 


20 TON XpictOn Oeo¥f AIKHN YMNEIN, KAl TIPOC TO THN @TTICTHMHN 


AYT@N AlAPYAACCEIN, KWAYECOHAI PONEYEIN, MOIXEYEIN, TIAE- 
ONEKTEIN, ATTOCTEPEIN, KAl TA TOYTOIC GMOIA. TIPOC TA¥TA ANTE- 
rpaye Tpaiandc, TO T@N XpICTIAN@N PYAON MH EKZHTEICOaI 


MEN, EMTTECON AE KOAAZECOAL 


‘ a $d , - 
KQL TAUTQA MEV EV TOUTOLS 2D. 


12. 1 épunvela] Eusebius is here quoting 
from a Greek translation of Tertullian’s 
Apology. This translation is mentioned 
in H. £. ii. 2 Teprvdd\avds...€v rz 
ypagelon perv alto ‘Pwualwy dwvq, wera- 
BrnOelon 5é wal ért ray ‘EXAdda yAGrray 
trip xpicriavay daodoyig, and is quoted 
both here and in H. Z. ii. 25, iii. 20, v.5. 
Eusebius was imperfectly acquainted with 
the Latin language and very ignorant of 
the Latin fathers (see Smith’s Dict. of 
Christ. Biogr. 11. p. 324, 5. v- Eusebius 


of Caesarea). This version of Tertullian 
which he used was translated by some 
one who had a very inadequate know- 
ledge of Latin. For instance in the pas- 
sage quoted H. Z. ii. 25, the translator 
betrays his ignorance of the common 
Latin idiom cum maxime, which he 
renders jvika pwadora, thus throwing the 
whole sentence into confusion. In the 
passage before us he is occasionally very 
loose, but not essentially wrong. 
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The chapters which are given here have been preceded immediately (c. 3r) by 
a notice of the deaths of the Apostles John and Philip, who settled in Asia Minor, 
Having thus, as he tells us, given an account of the Apostles and of the sacred 
writings, genuine, disputed, or spurious, Eusebius proceeds to the subsequent history 
(émt ri rav é&4s mpolwuev loroplay); and accordingly he commences this narrative of 
the persecutions under Trajan. 

’ They are followed immediately by brief notices of the succession of Euarestus 
‘to Clement at Rome in the third year of Trajan (c. 34), and of Judas Justus to 
Symeon at Jerusalem, no date being given for this latter event (c. 35). Upon this 
notice follows the account of Ignatius and his writings (c. 36), which will be quoted 
in a later chapter of this introduction. 

The chronological inferences drawn from the sequence of these notices in Eusebius 
are considered in their proper place (II. p. 446 sq.). 


4. 
JOANNES MaALatas Chronographia x1. p. 269 sq. (ed. Bonn.). 
"Ent d€ rHs Bacwdelas Tod avrov Tpaiavod Swypds péyas 
TOV XpLoTLavaV éyéveTo Kal Todo eTyLwpyOncay. & @ 
Xpove emotpatedoas avnOe modepav pera Suvdpews odds 
kata. “Popavias éx yévous Idpfwv Bacireds Tlepoay, o 


addekpos “Oodpdov Bacidews “Appeviwv.........Kal Tadra 5 


> 4 e / hd A x, > , > , 
dxovoas 6 Oewratos Tpaiavos Bacwers evbéws éemeotpa- 
A ¥ al ‘4 > “A > ‘ > ABA 
tevoe TH UB Eran THS Bacireias avdrov, e€eMOdv Kat adtav 
ars , a ~ Je , a Seay.» . 
pnvt oxt@oBpio To Kal vrepBeperaiw amd “Pdpns......+.-Kal 
katépOacev év Yedevkig THS Lupias pyvi dareddrjalw TO Kal 
, 

Sexe, Bpio. ? 
Kat katnOev 6 avtos Bacireds Tpaiavos dao Addvys 
‘ > A > > , lal , \ ial 4 ~ 
kal eionOev év ’Avtioxeia. THS Lupias Sid THs ypvodas THs 
Aeyomevns, Tovtéct. THS Aadyyntikyns, popav é€v TH avTov 
“~ l4 > \ > lf ‘ > , lal \ 
Kepaly ortépavov amd édavoxdddwv, pnvi addnvaiw T@ Kal 
> 4 ¢ , € a , 9 ¢ ~ - 
iavovapiw éBddopun nucpa <, apa nucpwp O. 


g. dmeddaly] Here and below (p. 63, Aéwe differing from the correct form only 
1. 22) the Ms has dapiAdéux. This may be _ by itacisms. 
explained by an intermediate word dmra:h- 


Io 


15 @ 








= 


= 
SS 


ene 
Se 


TS 
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3 bay, * oe A , > 

Ev 7@ 8€ SiarpiBew tov adrov Tpaiavov Baca ev 
> , ~ 7 7 \ ‘\ a“ , 
Aareoxety 7™s Luptas Bovhevonerov oe Ops TOP ToN€wou 
epapucev avrov TiBepravds, TrYEHov Tov mpoétov Tahao- 
tivev eOvous, TadTa’ 

5  Ayrtokpdtopi nNiKHTH Kaicapt Ge10TAT@ Tpaiang®. datéKa- 
MON TIM@POYMENOC KAI MONEYMN TOYC TaAlAaloyce Toye TOF 
AOPMATOC T@N AEPTOMENMN YPICTIAN@N KATA TA YMETEPA 
@ECTIICMATA’ KAl OY TAYONTAL EAYTOYC MHNYONTEC Eic TO 
ANaIpeicOalL SHEN EKOTTIACA TOYTOIC TAPAIN@N Kal ATTEIA@N 

IO MH TOAMAN ayTOYC MHNYEIN MOI YTIAPYONTAC €K TOF TIPOEIPH- 
MENOY AOFMATOC’ KAI ATTOAIMKOMENO! OY TAYONTAL OECTTICAI 
MOL OYN KATAZIM@CATE TA TAPICTAMENA TH YMETEPG KPATeEl 
TPOTTAIO YY. 

% > +. mele > 4 \ , a , 
Kat €xéevorev avT@ 0 avtos Tpaiavds mavoacba Tov hovevew 
an ¥ 

15 TOUS xXpLoTiavods’ Opoiws Sé Kai Tols TavTaxov apxovow 

A > \ , a A ‘\ , 
Tovto exéhevoev, pu) povevew Tov ouTov Tovs eyopuevous 
Xpurriavous’ Kat éyévero evdoois puKpa Tots Xproriavois. 
Kat e&p\Oev azo ‘Avruoxeias ™ms peyddys cs Kata 
Tlepoav Kwioas 6 avtos Tpaiaves. 

20 "Emi dé rns Bacwdelas tov avrod Oevordrov Tpaiavov 
¥ > , c , e \ , \ , 
erafev “Avtiwyxe 9 peydhn 4 mpds Addynv 70 tpirov 

} 4 A > , “ ‘\ 7 - € A“ 
avrns mdfos pyvi amed\daiy To Kal SexeuBpin vy’, yuepa 

‘ ‘ 

a’, era ahextpvova, €rous xpnpatilovtos p&S Kara Tous 
> ‘ > “A \ \ »¥ A“ , ~ 

avrovs “Avtuoxeis, pera dé B’ ern THs Tapovoias Tov Oeo- 

y , e CR 2 DET. EE OP, RS s 

25 TaTov Bacthews Tpaiavov rhs emi THY avatodyjv. 

c ) OR ‘ lal lal 

0 S€ avrds Baotheds Tpaiavds ev rH avrp Toda Supyer 

9 € , a 

ore 1 Ocopnvia eyévero. euaptipyoe Sé émt avrod rére 

c Y > 4 ce On. Ft Lal 4 > 4 

0 ays Ilyvartis o emioKotos THs Toews “AvTioxeias* 

\ > 7 

NyavaKTnoe Yap Kat avTov, OTL eoddpa aitdv. aiveryxev 
3. ‘TiBepavés] Reasons for condemn- Emp. U. p. 578. 

ing this document as spurious are given 21. mpos] The Ms has mpo. 


below, II. p. 438. See also Dodwell Dis- 27. émt avrov rére] See below, Ul. p. 
sert. Cyprian. xi. § 23, 24, Tillemont 442 sq. 
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A 4 ‘ , | Pe a “A an ’ 
dé tore Kal TévTE ovdpaTa ypioTiavay yuvaiKav *AvTio- 
Lal TE Yl t fee." ud , > &. 9 x € a“ 
Xicoav Kai é&jtacev avras Aéywr, Tis Eotw 7 edtis dpar, 
4 9 > i € \ > U e \ > 4 
OTL ovTws ExdidoTe EavTds eis Oavarov; at Se darexpiOnoay 
c aA 
héyovoat 67. Povevopévas Huds map vor avioracba 
e lal 4 c ¥ 4 > > 7 4 .,. 
nas mdaduw ws exouey oopat. eis aiwviay Cwojv. Kal5 
éxéXevoev avTas tupiKkavatous yevéoOar Kai TOV xovY TaV 
dotéwy avtav ovvéwse xahk@ Kal émoinae TOV yadKov 
> a > 4 5 ld , lal an , 9 » 
els 6 éroinoe Snudovov xadkia Tov Hepwov. Kal dre npEaro 
, \ 5 , ” >\ > , > : oe \ , 
Tapéxew TO Snpocwoy, el Tis éav €doveTO Els avTO TO Sypo- 
G.ov, €xKoTOUTO Kal emimtev Kal e&ypxeTo Bactaype@. Kal 10 
aa Y¥ 
pabav o Bacireds Tpaiavds tovtro ydake TA ava yddKia 
, We , ¥ > \ Lal A 4 y > a 
Kal érroinoe adda ard KaBapov xadkov, héywv ort OV Kadds 
eroinoa xouv copdtov ovppifas avrois Kal Kowwoas Ta 
, 9 A . ¥ > \ <«€ \ € k 
Oepua vdaTa. Tavra dé edeyer, ered) of xpiotiavol tumeéei- 
A 4 ~* \ “~ 4 > 4 
Cov} rots "EdAnor kavydpevor. Ta S€ TpaTa yadAKia avaywvev- 15 
aas eroinoe ot/has xadKas TévTE Tals avrais yuvarki, Méywv 
4 > A > ‘\ > ‘ > 4 ‘ > ‘\ Bie 1G A 
ott “Idod eyd avras avéotnoa Kabs elmov, Kal ovyt o Oeds 
avtav. airwes orTnrar els avtd To Synudo.ov ovTpov 
loravTa, €ws aptu eémoinoe Sé€ Kal Kdpivov tupds, Kat 
> ‘\ / ‘ a e ‘\ 
éxékevoe Tovs PBovdropevovs ypiotiavors Badddew Eavrovs 20 
> 4 ‘\ 1, c \ ee 4 
év mpobéce. Kat moddot €Baddov Eavtovs Kal Eeuaptipnoar. 
> 4 \ / c ae ‘\ ‘ ¥ 4 
ewaptupynoe S€ TéTe y ayia Apoown Kai addrar rrapHévor 
qo\\al. 








ee ee 


4. dloracba nuds] sc. édmls éorw, if Chilmead conjectures vrwéfor, i.e. ‘were 
the text be correct ; but the repetition of somewhat sour’ (comp. Athen. III. p. 
meas excites suspicion of some corruption. 114C), but this could hardly stand. 

12. Ov xadas] So the ms, but the 15. dvaxwvetcas] So the Ms, but the 
negative is omitted in the printed text. printed texts have avaxdcas. 

14. vméitov] An unintelligible word. 


This work is only known to exist in one MS (Bod/. Barocc. 182). My thanks are 
due to Mr F. Madan, of Brasenose College, Sub-librarian of the Bodleian, for a colla- 
tion of these extracts with the Ms itself (fol. 166. sq.). I have thus been enabled to 
correct one or two important errors in the printed editions. Mere varieties of spelling 
and accentuation I have not thought fit to record. 

On the date of this writer, on his blunders generally, and on his account of 
Trajan’s doings in Antioch more especially, see below, Il. pp. 407, 411, 435 Sq-, 
in which last passage his statement that Ignatius suffered martyrdom at Antioch is 
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fully discussed. Just so much of the context is given here as will enable the reader 
to trace the chronological connexion. 
For the parallel account of John Madabbar, Bishop of Nikiou, see below, 11. 


P+ 444. 


5. 
CHRONICON PASCHALE p. 470 sq. (ed. Bonn.). 


v6. a’. C. vr. Suptavod ro B’ Kai Mapxéddov. 
> ‘ , “ ¢ , \ “A > | 2 
Eni tovtav tov vmdtov Swypos xpiotiavay éyévero, 
) \ \ \ 
Kat todot évddéws euaptipnoav Sia tHv eis Xpiorrov 
oponoyiav. 
> \ A 4 € , ‘ \ y > rs 
5 Emt tav mpoKkeevav vrdtav pact Tov ayvov “lwdvynv 
yevouevov erav p Kai pnvav C KonOnva. | 
any 4 lad ld Kx l4 ec “Pp , pe. 
vy tovT» T@ xpdvm Kdyyyns 0 “Popns émiockomos 
TeXEUTG. KaTa TOV avToV ypdvoy Kal Liner o Kavavirns 
yor. ‘ > 4 , ys c , \ erg ‘ 
0 emikdybeis *Iovdas “IaxwdBov, 0 yevopuevos érioKomos pera. 
Sy 7 \ > \ “a , , ¥ , > , 
10 ‘IdxwBov Tov ddehpov Tod Kupiov, Cyoas ern pk’, éoravpabn. 
3 \ 4 lal oo lal Q A c > A 
_ Em tovrov tov Tpatavov kat Mapkos o evayyehuoTns 
\ ) aR > , ld , \ ‘ 
Kat é€mloKotos “AdeEavdpeias yevopevos, Kdtwv haBov Kat 
oupeis aro TOY kahoupevar Ta Bovkodiwy ews TOV Aeyopevery 
“Ayyehuv, €xetoe Tupt Katexav0n dappovli mpéry, Kat 
15 OUTWS EMapTUpyncer. 
\ > “A / ¢ a 
KpyoKys Kn pdtas TO evaryyehiov Tov Kupiov npev 
Tyoob Xpirrov ev TadXiat én Népwvos dmobrijaket, 
Kat éxetore Ocarrerau. 
oKw ‘Oduparias. 
S ‘bs, B’. x. vm. Kavdidou kai Kovadpdrov. 
Tpaiavod Kara xpiotiavav Suwypov Kwyoartos, Yipwv 
c lal lal “ ; 
0 Tov Kiewra tHs & ‘lepomodvpous exkdnolas émiaKomos 
yevopevos euaptipnoer, yevouevos éerav pk’, emt *ArtiKod 
c nw 5 rv a] QA e \ lal nw 4 , A] + wn 
vratiKov diaBhydels vd Ta THS potpas KypivOov Kai Tov 
| oe A. ¢ 
25 deyopevav Nuxohairav, as od pdvov xpiotiavds, aGAdd Kat 
c LOS “ lel /, \ ¢ , a 5 7 
@s amo Tav Tov yévous Aaveld vadpywv, ds emi mheloTas 
c > 4 ‘ \ 
Npepas aixiobeis, Kal avrov tov Sixaoryy Kal Tovs wept 
IG. I, 3 
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+ ee \ 4 , “ “ “~ la * 
avTov Ta péyiota Katamdyngas, TH TOU oTavpov mabe 
/ A 
Tapam\noov Tov Kupiov tédos danvéyKato. opoiws S€ Kat 
*Iyvarws “AvTiwyéwv érioKotos ev “Paun euaptupnoer. 


The two years here intended are: 
A.D. 104, Sex. Attius Suburanus IT. 
M. Asinius Marcellus. 
A.D. 105, Ti. Julius Candidus Marius Celsus II. 
C. Antius A. Julius Quadratus II. 
For the Consuls of the first of these two years see the note on Mart. Jgn. Rom. 1 
(II. p. 493): 
On this writer’s reckoning by Indictions see Smith’s Dict. of Christ. Antig. s. v. 
‘Indiction’ (I. p. 833). 

. The compiler of the Chronicon Paschale probably lived in the reign of Heraclius, 
not long after the year 630, with which the history terminates (see Smith’s Dict. 
of Christ. Biog. 1. p. 510 s.v. ‘Chronicon Paschale’). He derives his information - 
from different sources. Here he has given two different accounts of the martyrdom 
of Symeon the second bishop of Jerusalem under two successive years. Under the 
first he has identified him with Simon Cananites, and then with Fudas Facobi 
in S. Luke’s list of the twelve Apostles, probably remembering that the lists of 
S. Matthew and S. Mark substituted some other name for ¥udas Facobi, but blunder- 
ingly forgetting that this name was Lebbeus or Thaddeus, and substituting Simon 
the Cananzan. The latter of the two accounts is evidently taken from Eusebius, 
but the compiler has ventured to describe the heretical antagonists of Symeon as 
Cerinthians and Nicolaitans, and has gone wrong in doing so (see above, p. 58). 
The explanation of his error is not difficult. Eusebius has mentioned the Cerinthians 
and Nicolaitans in the preceding chapters (#. Z. iii. 28, 29), and the compiler, 
seeing the words dwd ro’rwy rav alperixav, supposes them to refer to the heretics 
who were mentioned by Eusebius. He forgets that these are the words not of 
Eusebius himself, but of Hegesippus whom he quotes. Generally it may be said 
that our chronicler has taken the Pe of events from Eusebius, ese fee, how- 
ever notices from other sources. 

On the chronology of Ignatius’ saptinciiek as here given, see below, 1. pp- 
408, 446. 


6. 


AcTS OF SHARBIL p. 41 sq., Cureton’s Ancient Syriac Documents. 


‘In the fifteenth year of the Autocrat Trajan Czesar, and in the 
third year of the reign of King Abgar the vuth, which is the year 416 
of the Kingdom of Alexander, King of the Greeks, and during the high- 
priesthood of Sharbil and of Barsamya, Trajan Czesar gave command to 
the governors of the countries of his dominions, that sacrifices and 
libations should be increased in all the cities of their administration, 
and that those who did not sacrifice should be arrested and be delivered 
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over to stripes and lacerations and to bitter inflictions of all kinds of 
tortures, and should afterwards receive the sentence of death by the 
sword. And when this edict arrived at the city of Edessa of the Par- 
thians, it was the great festival on the 8th of Nisan, on the third day of 
the week.’ 

[Sharbil is the chief priest of the heathen gods; Barsamya is the 
Christian bishop. The Acts go on to relate how Sharbil was converted 
by Barsamya and arraigned in consequence before the judge Lysanias. 
He confesses himself a Christian. He is in consequence subjected to 
the most excruciating tortures. He is scourged with thongs; is hung 
up and torn on his sides and face with combs; is bent backward and 
bound hand and foot with straps and scourged on the belly while in 
this position; is hung up by his right arm until it is dislocated; is burnt 
with fire between his eyes and on the cheeks ‘until the stench of the 
cautery rose in smoke’; is hung up, and torn with combs on his former 
wounds, salt and vinegar being rubbed in; is burnt again with lighted 
candles ‘passed about his face and the sides of his wounds’; has nails 
of iron driven in between his eyes; is hung head downward and beaten 
with whips; is thrown into an iron chest and scourged with thongs 
‘until there remained not a sound place in him’; has pieces of wood - 
placed between his fingers and pressed till the blood spurts out; with 
several other tortures of a like kind. Between each torture there is an 
altercation between him and the judge. At length sentence is given 
‘that he be sawn with a saw of wood, and when he is near to die, then 
his head be taken off with the sword of the slayers.’ Accordingly he 
is executed with every aggravation of cruelty. His sister Babai catches 
up his blood. She is seized by the executioners and dies in their hands, 
The bodies are stolen by the brethren and buried ‘on the fifth of Ilul 
and on the sixth day of the week.’ The document then proceeds as 
follows ; | 

‘I wrote these Acts on paper, I Marinus and Anatolus, the notaries; 
and we placed them in-the archives of the city, where the charters of 
the kings are placed.’ 

‘But this Barsamya the bishop converted Sharbil the high-priest, 
But he lived in the days of Fabianus [v. l. Binus] bishop of Rome, etc.’ 


Acts OF BARSAMYA p. 63 sq, 


: ‘In the year 416 of the Kingdom of the Greeks, which is the fifteenth 

year of the reign of the Autocrat, our Lord Trajan Czesar, in the Con- 

_ sulship of Commodus and Cyrillus, in the month Ilul, on the fifth day of 
5-2 
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‘the same, the day after Lysinas the judge of the country had heard 
Sharbil the high-priest’ [Barsamya is accused of perverting Sharbil and 
is ordered to be tortured]. 

‘And at that moment letters came to him from Alusis [Lusius] the 
chief proconsul, father of emperors. And he gave command, and they 
took down Barsamya, and he was not torn with combs, and they took 
him outside the judgment hall’... 

‘And it was found that the emperors had written by the hands of 
the proconsuls to the judges of the countries’ ; 

‘Since our Majesty gave orders that there should be a Secsebaoan 
against the Christians, we have heard and learned from our Sharirs 
which we have in the countries of the dominion of our Majesty, that the 
people of the Christians are men who avoid murder and sorcery and 
adultery and theft and bribery and fraud, and those things for which even 
the laws of our Majesty require punishment from such as do them; we 
therefore by the justice of our Rectitude have given command that on account of 
these things the persecution of the sword should cease from them, and that 
there shall be rest and quietness in all our dominions, they continuing to 
minister according to their custom, and that no man should hinder them, 
But it is not that we show affection towards them, but towards their laws 
which agree with the laws of our Majesty; and, if any man hinder them 
after this our decree, that sword which is ordered by us to pass upon those 
who neglect our decree, the same have we ordered to pass upon those 
who slight this decree of our Clemency.’ 

[Accordingly Barsamya is released; and Lysinas is dismissed from 
his office. ] 

‘But I Zenophilus and Patrophilus are the notaries who wrote these 
things, Diodorus and Euterpes, Sharirs of the city, bearing witness with 
us by setting to their hand, as the ancient laws of the ancient kings 
prescribe.’ 

‘But this Barsamya, the bishop of Edessa, who converted Sharbil 
the high-priest of the same city, lived in the days of Fabianus the 
bishop of the city of Rome. And the hand of priesthood was received 
by this same Barsamya from Abshelama who was bishop in Edessa; and 
Abshelama, the hand was received by him from Palut the former; and 
Palut, the hand was received by him from Serapion bishop of Antioch; 
and Serapion, the hand was received by him from Zephyrinus bishop of 
Rome; and Zephyrinus of Rome received the hand from Victor,’ etc. 

[So the succession of the bishops of Rome is traced back to our 

_Lord through Simon Peter.] 
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‘The Acts of Sharbil and of Barsamya were first published in Cureton’s posthu- 
mous work, Ancient Syriac Documents (London 1864), where also they are trans- 
lated. From his translation the above extracts are taken. Cureton used two MSS, 
Brit. Mus, Add. 14,644, and Brit. Mus. Add. 14,645, the former written in an Edessene 
hand of the vth or vith century, the latter dated A.G. 1247 (=A.D. 936); see 
Wright’s Catal. of Syr. MSS pp. 1083, t111. A Latin translation of them was given 
by Moesinger, Acta SS. Martyrum Edessenorum (Oenoponti 1874), where also 
he adds a Latin version of the Armenian Acts published by Aucher. The Armenian 
Acts appear to be merely a free abridgment from the Syriac. 

It seems unnecessary to attempt a serious refutation of their authenticity. 
They carry their own condemnation on their face, as will have appeared from the 
extracts and abstracts given above. The gross exaggerations, the flagrant ana- 
chronisms, and the inexplicable historical situations, all combine to denounce them 
as a crude forgery. The wholesale cruelty of the first edict, and the wholesale 
protection of the second, are alike alien to the age and temper of Trajan. Never- 
theless Moesinger argues at length in favour of their genuineness, and even Cureton 
comments on them as if they were trustworthy history. The latter even goes so 
far as to say (p. 186) that ‘we have here probably the most authentic copy of the 
edict of Trajan, respecting the stopping of the persecution of the Christians.’ ‘In 
these Acts,’ he proceeds, ‘we have, as it would appear, the words of the edict 
itself, as they were taken down by the notaries at the time.’ If this were so, 
the history of the early persecutions would have to be rewritten. What Christian 
father ever heard of this edict, not of toleration, but of protection? Constantine 
himself did not go so far in this respect, as Trajan is here represented to have gone. 
The spuriousness of this edict is shown by F. Gérres Kaiser Trajan u. die Christliche 
Tradition p. 39 sq. in the Zeitschr. f. Wissensch. Theol. Xx1 (1877). The whole story 
indeed, like the parallel narrative of Tiberianus in John Malalas, is. founded on the 
correspondence of Pliny and Trajan, and is disfigured by the worst exaggerations of a. 

_debased hagiology. 


2 


MANUSCRIPTS AND VERSIONS. 


Bice questions respecting the original form and the genuineness of 

the Ignatian Epistles are so closely entangled with the history of 
the text, that a knowledge of the manuscripts and versions becomes a 
necessary preliminary to the consideration of this more important 
point. I shall therefore reverse the usual order and commence with a 
full account of the documents on which the text is founded. 

Of those Ignatian Epistles with which alone we are here concerned, 
three different forms or recensions exist. The first of these con- 
tains three epistles alone ; to Polycarp, to the Ephesians, and to the 
Romans. It is extant only in a Syriac version. The second presents 
these three epistles in a fuller form, and adds to them four others, to 
the Smyrnzeans, Magnesians, Philadelphians, and Trallians. Besides the 
original Greek, this form is found in Latin, Armenian, Syriac, and 
Coptic translations, though in the last two languages only fragments 
remain. The ¢ird of these recensions contains the seven epistles 
already mentioned in a still longer form, together with six others, a letter 
from one Mary of Cassobola to Ignatius, and letters from Ignatius to 
Mary of Cassobola, to the Tarsians, to the Antiochenes, to Hero, and to 
the Philippians. This recension is extant in the Greek and in a Latin 
translation. These six additional letters, it is true, have been attached 
afterwards to the epistles of the second form also, and have been 
translated with them into the several languages already mentioned ; but 
they are obviously of a much later origin, as will be shown hereafter, 
and seem to have emanated from the author of the third recension. As 
some definite nomenclature is convenient, I shall call these three forms 
of the Ignatian Epistles the Short, Middle, and Long forms or recen- 
sions respectively. It has been customary hitherto to speak of the two 
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latter as the Short and Long recensions; but the publication of the 
Syriac Version of the three epistles in a still shorter form by Cureton 
some years ago (1845) has antiquated this mode of distinction, which 
should accordingly be abandoned. It will be remembered therefore 
that, when I speak of the Greek or Latin of the Middle or Long form, 
the terms correspond to what editors have hitherto called the Short or 
Long Greek or Latin respectively. 

Thus it appears that of the twelve Ignatian Epistles (excluding the 
Epistle of Mary to Ignatius), three (Polycarp, Ephesians, Romans) occur 
in three different forms; four (Smyrnzans, Magnesians, Philadelphians, 
Trallians) in two forms; and the remaining five (Mary, Tarsians, 
Antiochenes, Hero, Philippians) in one form only. 

Besides these twelve epistles, others bearing the name of Ignatius 
are extant entire or in fragments, in Latin, A°thiopic, or Arabic; and 
I shall have occasion to refer to them hereafter. But, as they are quite 
distinct from the twelve and have no bearing on the textual or historical 
criticism with which we are immediately concerned, they may be dis- 
missed for the present. 

Of the three forms thus enumerated, the Long recension is now 
universally condemned as spurious. The dispute of late years has lain 
between the remaining two. For reasons which will be stated here- 
after, the Middle form has the highest claim to consideration as 
exhibiting the original text of Ignatius. But at present the decision 
must not be anticipated. 

In describing the several authorities for the text, a somewhat new 
notation is here adopted, which, I venture to hope, will commend itself 
by its simplicity". The Greek character (3) is restricted to the Short 
form ; the Roman capitals (G, L, C, A, S) represent the Middle, and 
the Roman small letters (g, 1) the Long form. ‘The letters themselves 
describe the language of the authority. Thus the Syriac Version of the 
Short form is denoted by 3, and of the Middle by S; the Greek of the 
‘Middle by G, and of the Long by g. Where any of these authorities is 
represented by more than one Ms presenting different readings, the mss 
are discriminated by a figure below the line to the right of the letters: 
€.g. Si, By B35 Li, Ly; Sir Sar Sar a3 Cte. 


1 Zahn’s notation is a great improve- affaratus criticus constructed long before 
ment on any which preceded it, and for his edition appeared. It would therefore 
the sake of uniformity I might perhaps have been very inconvenient to go back 
have contented myself with it; but my from my own system of notation, even if 
own introduction was written and my _ it had not seemed preferable in itself. 
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Ie 


SHORT FORM. 


This is represented only by a Syrtac Version [3], which was 
published for the first time by Cureton in 1845 from mss recently 
brought from the Nitrian desert and deposited in the British Museum. 
In his later volume, the Corpus Jgnatianum (London 1849), he reprinted 
the Syriac Epistles with copious notes and dissertations ; and from the 
description which he there gives (p. xxviii sq.), together with Wright’s 
Catalogue of Syriac MSS in the British Museum since published 
(1870—1872), the following account of the mss is derived. 

1. British Museum Add. 12175 [%,]; see Wright’s Catalogue 
p. 657 sq. On the last leaves of this ms (fol. 79 b) is written, ‘The 
Epistle of my lord Ignatius the bishop, i.e. the Epistle to Polycarp. 
From certain indications ‘we may safely conclude,’ says Cureton, ‘that 
this copy was transcribed in the first half of the sixth century, or before 
A.D. 550.’ Wright suggests that it was written by the same hand as 
no. dcecxxvii, ‘in which case its date is a.D. 534.’ It belonged to the 
convent of S. Mary Deipara in the Desert of Scete, and was obtained — 
for the British Museum by Tattam in 1839. 

2. British Museum Add. 14618 [3]; see Wright’s Catalogue 
p. 736 sq. Among other treatises this Ms contains (fol. 6 b sq.) ‘Three 
Epistles of Ignatius bishop and martyr’ in this order. 1 ‘The Epistle of 
Ignatius’ [to Polycarp]. 2 ‘Of the same the Second, to the Ephesians.’ 
3 ‘The Third Epistle of the same Saint Ignatius’ [to the Romans]. 
At,the end is written ‘Here end (the) three Epistles of Ignatius bishop 
and martyr.’ ‘The date’ of the ms, says Cureton, ‘appears to me to be 
certainly not later than the seventh or eighth century,’ and the same 
date is ascribed to it by Wright. It was brought from Egypt by 
Tattam in 1842. 

3. British Museum Add. 17192 [3%]; see Wright’s Catalogue 
Pp. 778 sq. This ms also contains among other treatises the three 
Epistles of Ignatius (fol. 72 a sq.) in the same order as before. 1 ‘The 
Epistle of Ignatius, bishop of Antioch’ [the Epistle to Polycarp]. 
At the end is written, ‘ Here endeth the First.’ 2 ‘The Second Epistle, 
to the Ephesians’; at the close, ‘Here endeth the Second Epistle.’ 
3 ‘The Third Epistle’; at the close, ‘Here endeth the Third.’ They 
are followed by two anonymous letters, which however Cureton has 
identified as the writings of John the Monk ; and at the end of these is 
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added ‘ Here endeth (what is) of Ignatius.’ This ms ‘has no date, but - 
belonged to the collection acquired by Moses of Nisibis in A.D. 931’ for 
the monastery of S. Mary Deipara,, ‘and was written apparently 
about three or four centuries earlier.’ Wright however ascribes it to the 
gth century. It was procured for the British Museum by M. Pacho in 
1847, after Cureton had published his first edition. 

These mss, which I have designated 3,, %,, 3%, appear in Cureton’s 
notation as a, B, y, respectively. The text of this version is edited 
below (11. p. 657 sq.) by Prof. W. Wright, who has collated the three 
‘Mss anew and given their various readings. A translation is also ap- 
pended, p. 670 sq. 


2. 


MIDDLE FORM. 


The LaTIN VERSION of this recension was published first by Ussher 
(Polycarpi et Ignatii Epistolae etc., Oxon. 1644) from two mss dis- 
covered in England ; the original GREEK two years later by Isaac Voss 
(Zpistolae Genuinae S. Ignatit Martyris, Amstelod. 1646) from a Medi- 
cean MSs, with the exception of the Epistle to the Romans, which was 
published afterwards by Ruinart (dca Martyrum Sincera, Paris 1689) 
from a Colbert Ms. The ARMENIAN VERSION was first printed at Con- 
stantinople in 1783. The fragments of the SyRIAc VERSION are included 
in Cureton’s Corpus Jgnatianum (p. t97 sq.), though Cureton himself 
failed to perceive that they were taken (as I shall show presently) from 
a complete version in this language, and supposed that the collections 
of extracts in which they occur were translated immediately from the 
Greek. The important fragment from the CopTo-THEBAIC VERSION of 
these epistles appears in the present edition for the first time. 


G) Greek [G]. 

1. Laur. Pl. lvii. Cod. 7 (described in Bandini’s Catal. MSS. Graec. 
Bibl. Laurent tt. p. 345 sq.), the famous Medicean ms at Florence, from 
which Voss published the editio princeps of this recension. The Ignatian 
Epistles occupy from fol. 242.a—252b. They commence Toy 4rioy — 
ipNatioy éricté. cmypnaioic. The epistles contained here are (1) Smyr- 
neans, (2) Polycarp, (3) Ephesians, (4) Magnesians, (5) Philadelphians, 
(6) Trallians, (7) Mary to Ignatius, (8) Ignatius to Mary, (9) Tarsians 
(a fragment). They are numbered 4, 8, r, etc., in the margin prima 
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manu. The Epistle to the Tarsians breaks off abruptly in the middle 
of a word, averiorarot ydp cicty tod x- (§ 7)’. These words form the 
last line of fol. 252 b, which leaf is also the end of a quaternion. Thus 
it is plain that the imperfection of the Ms was caused by the loss of 
some sheets*. It was doubtless originally complete and contained all 
the thirteen epistles, the Epistle to the Romans probably being em- 
bedded in the Martyrology, as is the case in the Latin version and in 
Colbert. 460. This Ms has been collated more or less imperfectly from 
time to time since the appearance of Voss’s edition, and recently with 
greater care by Jacobson. Still more recently Dressel himself and his 
friends for him ‘inspected it again in the principal places with scru- 
pulous care’ (p. lxii). I myself also have collated it throughout the 
six genuine epistles for this edition, and have found a few not very 
serious omissions in previous collations. This Ms is ascribed to the 
eleventh century. It contains no iotas either subscript or (with one or 
two exceptions, e.g. Zrail/. inscr. rd rAnpwpare) adscript. 

Casanatensis G. v. 14, in the Library of the Minerva at Rome; first 
collated by Dressel for his edition (1857). The volume (it is a paper 
MS) contains several tracts written by different hands, at different dates, 
and on different sized paper, bound up loosely together. The Ignatian 
Epistles may have been written in the 15th century. Ina later part of 
the volume the Epistles of Polycarp and Barnabas are found ; but they 
have no connexion in handwriting or otherwise with the Ignatian 
Epistles, and owe their proximity to the accident of binding. Dressel at 
first supposed rightly that this Ms was copied from the Medicean; but 
he afterwards changed his opinion, because ‘ex comparatione amborum 
MSS accuratius inter se instituta apparet notabilior lectionum discre- 
pantia,’ adding ‘Credibile tamen est utrumque codicem ex eodem 
vetustissimo archetypo, per ambages quidem, emanasse’ (p. lxi). I 
think that few who compare Dressel’s own collations will agree in this 
opinion. The differences are very trifling, being chiefly blunders or 
corrections of the most obvious kind, such as the alteration of itacisms, 
' the interchange of ¢ and a, and the like. The most important -diver- 
gence that I have observed is the reading orov pév for drov 8 in 
Philad. 2. The headings of the epistles also are copied from the Medi- 
cean MS, but this is not always intelligently done; e.g. the transcriber 


1 The language of Dressel (p. 262) on A-ya@drous, Zars. 10, he writes (Appen- » 
leaves the impression that this Ms reads dix p. 103) ‘desideratur hoc nomen in 
dverloraro. yap elot roO vow rod Kt- with Graeco Mediceo.’ The end of the epistle 
others. This is not the case. is altogether wanting in this Ms. 

2 Ussheris misled and misleading, when 
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has misread the contraction émoré. (for érueroddv) at the head of the 
first letter and gives rod ayiov iyvariov érurkdrov cpuvpvaios. In the 
margin of Polyc. 6 the transcriber himself copies the gloss apyés (for 
Secéprwp) from the Medicean ms. Otherwise the marginal notes are in 
a much later (17th cent. ?) hand, and on Magn. 8 ovK amo ouyis mpoed- 
Oav there is a reference to a printed copy of the Long recension, év 
aytiypadwy TeTUTMpevw Os €oTW avTOdD AOyos od pyTds «.T.A. But in fact 
the appearance of the two mss shows plainly that the one is a copy of 
the other mediately or immediately, and I can hardly understand how 
any one who has inspected both can entertain a different opinion. Both 
‘end in the middle of the same word, but with this difference. In the 
Medicean, the words averioraro: yap ciciv rod x- Close the final line of 
the final sheet of the Ms, pointing obviously to the fact that the 
conclusion of the ms has been lost; whereas in the Casanatensian they 
occur in the middle of a line in the middle of a page, followed by 
several blank leaves, showing not less plainly that the Ms from which 
it was copied ended abruptly. The extreme improbability that two 
distinct mss, each by a several accident, should have ended in the 
middle of the same word, is so great, that we are forced to the conclu- 
sion that the Casanatensian is a lineal descendant, perhaps an imme- 
diate copy, of the Medicean. Dressel’s attempt to overcome these 
speaking facts is wholly unintelligible to me. Being a mere transcript 
therefore, this Ms has no independent value, and in consequence I have 
not recorded its readings. 

Barber. 7 and Barber. 501 (in the Barberini Library at Rome) also 
contain the Ignatian Epistles transcribed wholly or in part from the 
Medicean ms by Lucas Holstenius. The first also gives the Epistles 
of Polycarp and Barnabas, and will demand attention hereafter, but 
neither has any independent value for the Ignatian letters. 

2. Paris. Graec. 1451 (formerly Colbert. 460), in the National 
Library at Paris. On fol. 109 a begins maptypion tof arioy (sic) iepo- 
mApTYpoc irnatioy To¥ Oeodpdpoy. “Apts diadeLapévov «.7.d. These 
-Acts of Martyrdom are printed in the present work (p. 473 sq.). They 
‘incorporate the Epistle to the Romans, and were first published by 
‘Ruinart (see above). The Epistle to the Romans begins on fol. 111 a. 
‘The commencement of the epistle is not marked by any title, illumi- 
nation, or even capital letter, but the writing is continuous...taoréraxrau. 
tyvarwos 6 Kat Oeoddpos «.7.4. The epistle ends ... w xi apy. Kxarapricas 
toivwy x.t.’. This Ms may be ascribed to the roth century, the date 
assigned to it in the printed Catalogue. It is written clearly and in 
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double columns, has uncial characters occasionally intermixed with 
the cursives, even in the middle of a word, -and is without iotas 
subscript, but has breathings and accents (which however are very 
frequently wrong). This ms was collated again by Jacobson, and I 
myself have recollated it. 

3. Laris. Graec. 950, a paper MS of perhaps the 15th century, 
contains (fol. 165 sq.) an extract from the Epistle to the Ephesians, § 18 
0 yap Weds nudv... § 19 Oavdrov karddvow. I have collated it anew. 

As Laur. lvii. 7 and Paris. Graec. 1451 supplement each other, the 
latter supplying the Epistle to the Romans which is wanting in the 
former, so that they do not clash, I have used the same letter G to 
designate both. The fragment in Paris. Graec. 950 I have called G’. 


(ii) Latin. 


The history of this version is especially interesting to Englishmen. 
Ussher observed that the quotations from S. Ignatius in three English 
writers, Robert (Grosseteste) of Lincoln (c. A.D, 1250), John Tyssington 
(c. A.D. 1381), and William Wodeford (c. A.D. 1396), while they differed 
considerably from the text of this father as hitherto known (the Greek 
and Latin of the Long recension), agreed exactly with the quotations in 
Eusebius and Theodoret (Polyc. et Jen. Epist. p. xv). He therefore 
concluded that the libraries of England must somewhere contain ss of 
a version corresponding to this earlier text of Ignatius, and searched 
accordingly. His acuteness and diligence were rewarded by the dis- 
covery of the two mss, which, will be noticed below. When at length 
he saw this Latin version, he expressed a suspicion that Grosseteste 
was himself the translator. He noticed that Grosseteste’s quotations 
were taken from this version. He found moreover in one of the two 
Mss several marginal notes, in which the words of the translation were 
compared with the original Greek’, and which therefore seemed to come 
from the translator himself. One of these marginal notes however (on 
Polyc. 3) betrayed the nationality of their author ; ‘Incus est instrumen- 
tum fabri; dicitur Anglice anfed [anvil].’ But if the translator were an 
Englishman, no one could be named so likely as Robert Grosseteste 
(p. cxlii). Ussher’s suggestion has been worked out by Churton, the 
learned editor of Pearson (Vind. Zgn. p. 109), who has shown that this 
view of the authorship is in the highest degree probable. The Ignatian 
Epistles are not quoted (except at secondhand from Ruffinus or Jerome 
by Gildas and Bede) by any English writer before the time of Grosse- 


1 See below p. 83. 
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teste, or included in any patristic lists. Grosseteste himself was one of 
the very few Greek scholars of his age. Among his followers were 
John of Basingstoke, archdeacon of Leicester, who studied at Athens, 
and Nicolas, a prebendary of Lincoln, who was himself a Greek. The 
former of these brought back with him from Athens a number of Greek 
Mss’; the latter is known to have assisted the bishop in translating the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs*, Among other Greek works of 
which the bishop caused a Latin version to be made, were the writings 
of the supposed Dionysius the Areopagite*; and, as these writings are 


found frequently in mss bound up with the Ignatian Epistles, it 


seems not improbable that the latter were imported from Greece in 
the same or a companion volume, and translated by these or other 
Greek scholars under Grosseteste’s direction. It may further be 
observed, as strengthening this circumstantial evidence, that Grosseteste 
left his books to the convent of the Franciscan Order at Oxford‘, and 
that John Tyssington and William Wodeford, who quote these epistles 
in the latter years of the fourteenth century, belonged to this convent’. 
It should be added also, that this version does not appear to be quoted 


except by English writers, or to have been known out of England®. 


1 Leland in Tanner Aid/. p. 4313 see 
Pegge’s Life of Grosseteste pp. 15, 67, 345. 
2 Matthew Paris Chron. Maj. s. a. 
1242 (IV. p. 232, ed. Luard) ‘7estamenta 
Duodecim Patriarcharum de Graeco fideli 
interpretatione transtulit in Latinum... 


 coadjuvante magistro Nicolao Graeco, cle- 


rico abbatis S. Albani.’ John of Basing- 
stoke informed Grosseteste that he had 
seen the book while studying at Athens ; 
whereupon the bishop sent to Greece 
and procured it: Matthew Paris Chron. 
Maj. s. a. 1252 (vy. p. 285). See also 
Pegge’s Life pp. 163, 289 sq., 345 Sq. 
This version is conveniently accessible in 
Fabricius Cod. Pseudepigr. Vet. Test. 1. 
Pp. 519 sq. 

-® See Pegge l. c. p. 290. 

_ 4 Pegge p. 230 sq. 

5 For the quotations see Churton ‘in 
Pearson’s Vind. Jgn. p. 11 (comp. p. 90). 
Tyssington cites Smyrn. 7 (comp. § 4), 
Lphes. 20, and Rom. 7. In the first of 
these passages he writes ‘ Considerate 
qualiter anthropomorphi, i.e. illi haere- 


tici contrarii sententiae Dei, a commu- 
nione et oratione sanctorum recedunt, 
propter non confiteri eucharistiam etc.,’ 
where he combines an expression in § 4 
(rav Onplav radv dvOpwroubpgdwv ‘beasts 
in human form’) with a passage in § 7, 
and entirely misapprehends the meaning 
of ‘anthropomorphi.’ The verbal agree- 
ments in Tyssington’s quotation leave 
no doubt that he is citing our version, 
and he refers to the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians as the third in number, which agrees 
with the order as found here. At the 
same time the differences seem to show 
that he is quoting it from memory. 
Wodeford alludes to the same passages, 
Smyrn. 7 and Rom. 7, but evidently 
takes his quotations directly from- Tys- 
sington. 

6 Turrianus Defens. Can. Apost. 2 says 
‘Ignatius in vetere interpretatione Latina 
manuscripta epistolae ad Philadelphenses, 
quae in Vaticano est, non habet quod in 
Graeca epistola nuper in publicum emissa 
legitur de Paulo inter eos qui uxorem 
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The value of this version for critical purposes consists in its extreme 
literalness. To this end the construction of the Latin is consistently 
sacrificed, as for instance in Philad. 10 «is tO ovyxapyvar adrois éxt td 
abro yevouevors ‘in congaudere ipsis in idipsum factis,’ Smyrn. 5 ta nye 
Tepa Tov Kat avdpa rabypara ‘nostrae eorum qui secundum virum 
passiones,’ 2b. 11 eis TO yevopevov Ews Supias ovyxapyvat avrois (i.e. ‘that 
he may visit Syria and congratulate them’) ‘in factum usque Syriam 
congaudere ipsis,’ Polyc. 6 édv wep dia tod rabeiv Ocod émiriyw cis rd 
evpcOjvat ev TH avacrace tuadv pabyryv, ‘siquidem per pati Deo potiar in 
invenjri me in resurrectione vestri discipulum,’ Z7a//. 12 rH per adAyAwv 
mpocevyy ‘ea quae cum adinvicem oratione,’ Mar. Jen. 3 opav éxovra 
(i.e. ‘pouring down’) ‘lationem habentia.’ Thus also new or unusual 
Latin words are introduced to correspond as exactly as possible to the 
original ; e.g. Polyc. 5 ‘ingloriatio’ (axavyyoia), Magn. 1 ‘multibona 
ordinatio’ (ré woAvevraxrov), 7. 14 ‘superindigeo’ (ériSéouat), Rom. 5 
‘injustificatio’ (adiknpa), Mar. gn. 5 ‘subrememorans’ (éropipvy- 
cxovoa), Jen. Mar. 3 ‘scriptibilis’ (ypaduxds), Ant. 3 ‘potestativus’ 
(egovovacrys), id. 11 ‘amaricatio’ (rapofvopds), etc. And again, par- 
ticles are scrupulously reproduced in violation of Latin idiom, such as 
av, which is rendered wutigue, e.g. Trall. 11 épaivovro dv ‘apparerent 
utique,’ Magn. 12 orav ‘ quando utique.’ Even as regards the order of 
the words it may be treated as an authority; for in this respect also with 
very rare exceptions the Greek is rigidly followed without any regard for 
Latin usage. 

Moreover the ms which the translator used was evidently superior 
to the existing mss of the Greek (Zaur. lvii. 7 and Paris Graec. 1451). - 
Thus it is free from several interpolations in these mss (mostly found also 
in the Long recension, and frequently quotations from the N. T.); 
e.g. Ephes. 1 rod irép nav éavrov aveveyxovros OG rpordopay kat Ovoiay, 
2b. 2 xarnpticpévor TH adr vol «.7.A., ib. 3 Ta yop Breropeva mpdcKatpa 
K.7.X., 1b. 4 Koopixov } pataov, Rom. 5 avatouat Sdiatpécers, 2b. 6 ti yap 
adedetrar dvOpwros k.7.d., 2b, 10 tovréotw Avyovorou eixads tpiry. Simi- 


habuerunt.’ Hence Smith infers (Jez. Ignatius from the Medicean Ms, before it 
Epist. praef.) that Turrianus must allude was published by Voss. 

to a manuscript of our Latin Version Pearson (on Smyrn. 3) strangely con- 
(‘plane cum nostra eadem esse mihi vide- _jectures (p. 13) that our translator was 
tur’). But some mss of the Latin of older than Jerome and led him into the 
the Long recension omit the name of error of translating ofa by vidi. The 
S. Paul in Philad. 4, and one of these is converse (see Zahn /, uv. A. p. 402, note) 
found in the Vatican: see below p. 122, _is possible; that the translator was led 
and comp. Ussher p. cxxiisq. Turrianus astray by the well-known passage in Je- 
however quoted the-Greek of the genuine rome. ; 
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larly it is free from the omission of Adyos after @eod and the substitu- 
tion of tpéxwv for dwv7 in Rom. 2. Again, in several instances it gives 
words and clauses which have dropped out of these mss through inad- 
vertence; e.g. Ephes. 1 ‘videre festinastis,’ Zrad/. 7 ‘qui vero extra 
altare est, non mundus est,’ Philad. 7 ‘Dei voce,’ Rom. 6 ‘neque per 
materiam seducatis,’ Aart. 5 ‘justitiae per tale.’ Again in many places, 
where the reading is changed or corrupted, it preserves a correct text ; 
e.g. Folyc. 1 ‘consuetudinem’ (omo7feav for Boweav), Philad. 5 
‘imperfectus’ (avaraprictos for avapracros), Rom. 3 ‘suasionis’ (rew- 
povns for cwmys povov), 2. 6 ‘termini’ (répara for reprva), Mart. 6 
‘ab implis’ (zapa trav afew for rapa 7@ vad). Again, it is free from 
some glosses which disfigure the Greek text; e.g. Magn. 8 ‘secundum 
Judaismum’ (for~xata vépov “lovdaicpev), ib. 9 ‘secundum dominicam’ 

(for kara kupiaxyv Cun), Rom. 6 ‘homo ero’ (for avOpwros cot éropar). 
At the same time, though much superior, it belonged to the same 
family with these. This is clear from the arrangement of the epistles 
and the presence of the confessedly spurious letters, as well as from 
other decisive indications. Thus the one marginal gloss of Zawr. lvii. 7, 
apyos (for deréprwp) in Polyc. 6, is translated in the /ext of the Latin, 
‘nullus vestrum otiosus inveniatur,’ and has displaced the original word; 
and in like manner the confusion of the subscription of the letter to 
Polycarp with the superscription of that to the Smyrnzans, which 
appears in this Greek Ms, is reproduced and worse confounded in 
the Latin (see 1. p. 331). 

This close relationship moreover is confirmed by the presence of the 
same corrupt readings in both. ‘Thus we find that the Latin text con- 
forms to the Greek in Zf/es. 7 ‘in immortali vita vera,’ Magn, 8 
‘verbum aeternum non a silentio progrediens,’ Zrad/. 3 ‘diligentes quod 
non parco ipsum aliqualem,’ Mar. Jen. 1 ‘et Sobelum’ (kai 3éByAov for 
KacooBydov or KacooByAwv), and other passages, where the readings 
are in some cases demonstrably, in others probably, false. 

At the same time the advantage is not always on the side of the 
Latin text, as compared with the Greek mss. Thus in Smyrn. 6 
© xwpav xwpeirw" Toros pndéva duovotrw, the Latin rendering, ‘qui capit 
capiat ; qualiter nullis infletur,’ arises obviously from a corruption xwpe- 
tw|ro|rws for xwperwtoros. Thus again in Zphes. 3 for & 7G dvopare it 
has ‘in nomine Christi,’ where ‘Christi’ is an obvious gloss; and in 
Smyrn. 10 “Péwv *Ayaforow becomes ‘Reum et Agathopum,’ thus 
making two men out of one. So also in Rom. 7 the Latin ‘ignis amans 
aliquam aquam, sed vivens’ is certainly corrupt, while the Greek wip 
Prdirov, vdwp S& Cav may perhaps give the original reading. But the 
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passages where the text of the Greek Mss contrasts favourably with that 
of the Latin Version are very few in all. 

The following are the two mss of this version, to which reference 
has already been made. 

1. Caiensis 395 [L,] (see the Catalogue of MSS in Caius College p. 
193)’. This Ms was given to Gonville and Caius College (then called the 
College of the Annunciation of the B. V. Mary) by Walter Crome D.D., 
formerly a fellow of the College, ‘a.p. 1444 in festo S. Hugonis.’ This 
fact is recorded on the fly leaf in Crome’s own handwriting. 

The main part of the volume is taken up with letters and other 
writings of S. Ambrose. After these come the Epistles of Dionysius the 
Areopagite, and after these again the Epistles of S. Ignatius. These 

last are followed by another letter of S. Ambrose, ‘ Epistola brevissima 

sed optima,’ which with a few blank leaves at the end concludes the 
volume. The whole is in the handwriting of Crome himself, who 
records the date at the close of the works of S. Ambrose and before the 
commencement of the letters of Dionysius in these words (fol. 164 a) ; 
_‘Expliciunt epistole Beati Ambrosii Mediolanensis episcopi.  scripte 
per Crome et finite anno domini millesimo cccc™°xl primo in festo 
sancti Swithuni episcopi sociorumque ejus.’ This notice has been over- 
looked by previous collators, and baseless conjectures have in con- 
sequence been hazarded respecting the date of the Ms*. On fol. 74 also 
the writer has given his name ‘ Crome.’ 

The Ignatian Epistles commence on fol. 174 a, and occur in the 
following order ; (1) Smyrnzeans, (2) Polycarp, (3) Ephesians, (4) Magne- 
sians, (5) Philadelphians, (6) Trallians, (7) Mary of Cassobola to Igna- 
tius, (8) Ignatius to Mary of Cassobola, (9) Tarsians, (10) Antiochenes, 
(11) Hero, (12) Acts of Martyrdom (numbered as ‘ epistola duodecima’), 
incorporating (13) the Epistle to the Romans described as ‘epistola 
terciadecima.’ After this comes a colophon giving a list of the preceding 
letters (see below 11. p. 653); and then follow (14) ‘ Epistola eiusdem ad 
johannem evangelistam,’ (15) ‘Ignacius johanni evangeliste,’ (16) 


1 Cureton in several passages (Corp. 


Lgn. pp.291, 308, 338) mentions a ‘Corpus - 


Christi Ms,’ apparently mistaking Jacob- 
son’s notation C. C. (‘Codex Caiensis ’); 
for no such Ms exists at Corpus Christi 
College in either Oxford or Cambridge. 
On p. 338 he speaks of ‘the two copies 
of the... Latin Version belonging to Caius 
College Cambridge and Corpus Christi 


College Oxford.’ 

? Thus Smith, whose work was pub- 
lished in 1709, speaks of this Ms as ‘ante 
quadringentos annos aut circiter, ut ex 
characteribus et figuris literarum coniec- 
turam facere libet, scripto’ (S. Zenaz. Zpis- 
tolae praef.), thus ante-dating it by more 
than a century and a quarter. 
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‘Ignacius sancte marie,’ and (17) ‘Ignacio sancta -maria’; the whole 
terminating with ‘ Expliciunt epistole ignacii martiris numero decem et 
Septem.’ It will be observed that the Epistle to the Philippians is 
wanting in this version. 

Ussher does not appear to have used the Ms itself for his edition. 
In his correspondence with his friend Dr Ward, the Master of Sidney 
College, he negociates about procuring a transcript, which at length he 
mentions as having been received by his agent (Elrington’s Life and 
Works of Ussher xv. pp. 482, 504, 540, 542). Ward distinctly says 
that ‘the Ms cannot be let out of the college’ (xv. p. 504); and a 
Mr Foster of Emmanuel College is mentioned as a likely person to 
transcribe it, having ‘taken some pains already in it’ (2.). Whether he 
or some one else was ultimately employed, does not appear from the 
correspondence. 

A transcript of this Ms also exists in the library of Caius Coll. 
(MS 445). It is thus described in the Catalogue (p. 212); ‘This seems 
to be the transcript from ms 395 made for Archbishop Ussher’s edition 
of Ignatius. It is very neatly and on the whole accurately written.’ Of 
its accuracy I shall have something to say presently; but this was cer- 
tainly not the transcript which Ussher used. He makes arrangement 
for defraying the costs of transcribing (Life and Works xv. pp. 482, 
540), and evidently looks on the transcript, when made, as his own 
property ; nor is there any reason why it should have been returned to 
the college, where it was least of all wanted. . 

In fact the transcript which Ussher used is still in the library of 
Dublin University, where it is marked D. 3: 11. On the second page 
(the first is blank excepting the date) is written in Ussher’s handwriting ; 
‘Hoc Ignatianarum Epistolarum apographum ex Bibliotheca Collegii 
Gunwelli et Caii apud Cantabrigienses descriptum collatum est a me 
cum alio MS membranaceo, ex Bibliotheca D. Richardi Montacutii 
Norwicensis episcopi petito.’ This manuscript is written in the same 
handwriting with the Caius transcript (445). It contains the same 
prefatory instructions with regard to certain symbols which the tran- 
scriber uses, the same marginal notes, and (for the most part) the same 
misteadings. On the first, otherwise blank, page the transcriber dates 
_ his work ‘Junii 20° 1631.’' After the first leaf, several leaves (apparently 





* On July 28, 1631, Ussher writes to transcript is mentioned by Ussher on 
_ Ward, ‘The copy of Ignatius Mr Bur- Aug. 9, 1632 with approbation; ‘The 
nett writeth unto me he hath received, copy was well taken out and serveth me 
but it is not yet come into my hands’ to singular good use’ (7, XV. p. 559). 

_ (Life and Works xv. p. 542). This 
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four) have been lost; and the second existing leaf commences ‘in 
orationibus vaca indesinentibus etc.’ (Polyc. 1), so that the whole of 
the Epistle to the Smyrnzans and the opening of the Epistle to 
Polycarp are wanting. 

The exact relation between these two transcripts might probably be 
made out, if it were worth while to do so. For the most part the same 
omissions and misreadings appear in both ; but on the whole the advan- 
tage is slightly in favour of the Dublin transcript, which adheres more 
nearly to the spelling of the ms. It is not easy to say which was the 
earlier of the two; but if the Dublin transcript was written after the 
other, the transcriber must have had the s itself before him, while 
copying out his previous work. 

Both transcripts are full of inaccuracies. These arise sometimes 
from indifference to spelling on the part of the transcriber, sometimes 
from mere carelessness and inattention, but most frequently from igno- 
rance of the contractions, which in this Ms are numerous and perplexing. 
The very name of the donor is wrongly given ‘Brome’ for ‘Crome”’. 
Such various readings as ‘panem qui’ for ‘ passionem que’ (Smyrn. 5) 
and ‘oratione’ for ‘resurrectione’ (Polyc. 7) are entirely due to the 
transcriber’s inaccuracy ; and minor errors are very numerous. Using 
this: very incorrect transcript, Ussher frequently mentions a discre- 
pancy in the mss of this Latin Version, when in fact the two have the 
same reading. 

2. Montacutianus [L,], a parchment ms from the library of Richard 
Mountague or Montacute, Bp. of Norwich. Bp. Mountague himself 
quotes from this ms, while yet in his possession; but he confuses the 
version there given with the Latin of the Long recension which was 
much more widely known’. Ussher points out the mistake (Polyc. et 
Ienat. Ep. p. cxli), Since it was in Ussher’s possession, it has dis- 
appeared. ‘Ubi iam reperiendus sit,’ writes Smith in 1708, ‘ne investi- 
gando quidem expiscari possum’ (S. Zen. Epist. pref.). I too have 


angled for it in many waters, but enquiries made in all likely quarters _ 


have proved unsuccessful. It would probably be in the possession of 
Ussher at the time of Bp. Mountague’s death (April 1641) ; and, if so, 
it may have disappeared in the confusion and depredations which 
attended the confiscation and seizure of his books by the Parliament, 


1 See Ussher Polyc. et Jgnat. Epist.  (lectionem) sequitur vetus interpres Adone 
p. cxli, from whom the error has been _Viennensi antiquior ; vertit enim Zo enim 
transmitted to later writers (e.g. Zahn et fost resurrectionem im carne ipsum 
I. v. A. ps 552)- vidi.’ 

2 Orig. Eccl. p. 457 (A.D. 1640) ‘Hanc 
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AD. 1643 (Life and Works 1. p. 229). At all events the many vicissi- 
_ tudes which his library underwent at this time and after his death, 
when it was again plundered (Zife and Works 1. p. 303), will easily 
account for the loss of the ms; and its recovery now seems almost 
beyond hope. 
I have however been able to supply the loss to a great extent 
from Ussher’s transcript of the Caius ms already mentioned (Dud/in, 
D. 3. 11), which has been strangely overlooked by previous editors. It 
contains a collation of the Montacute ms between the lines or in the 
margin. As mere variations of spelling are frequently recorded, Ussher 
seems to have intended this collation to be full and exact. At all 
events it contains very much which cannot be gathered from his printed 
work. 
Of the antiquity of this Ms we can form no very definite opinion, 
now that it is lost. It was plainly quite independent of the Caius ms, 
since the correct reading is preserved sometimes in the one and some- 
times in the other. We may infer also that it was the mofe ancient, as 
it was certainly the more accurate, of the two. The simplicity of the 
headings, compared with those ‘of the Caius ms, where they sometimes 
expand into a table of contents, points to its greater antiquity. Moreover 
__ it most frequently preserves the exact order of the words, as they stand 
in the Greek original, whereas in the Caius ms more regard is paid 
to Latin usage, and the order has often been changed accordingly. 
Again, it alone preserves a number of marginal glosses which show 
a knowledge of the Greek, and which therefore (we may presume) are 
due to the translator himself, who had the original before him. Thus 
on Smyrn. 1 ‘sapientes fecit’ this annotator writes, ‘unum est verbum 
in Greco [co¢icavra], Latine sapientificavit’ (Ussher Aznnot. ad loc. 
| p. 46). Thus again on Smyrn. 5 tév xar’ avdpa he gives a gloss, ‘Greeci 
| dicunt secundum virum pro singulum vel singillatim’ (Annot. ad loc. 
p. 49). Again on Polyc. 8 ‘in et ipsos facere’ he explains the grammar, 
» ‘regit haec propositio [l. preepositio] in more Greco hoc totum ipsos 
_facere’ Again on Ephes. 1 ‘dilectum tuum nomen quod possedistis 
hatura iusta’ he writes, ‘ephesis Grace, desiderium Latine; Ephesii 
desiderabiles dicuntur.’ Again on Philad. 6, after explaining the last 
* sentence ‘Oro ut non in testimonium etc.’, he adds ‘Greece bene dicitur.’ 
“Again Antioch. 6 the animals intended by ¢heos (thoes) are thus 
described, ‘bestia sunt ex yena et lupo nate, et dicuntur licopantiri ; 
_ veloces enim sunt, licet habeant tibias breves’’, where the clause 
} This is one of the very few excep- Caius Ms also. It appears there with 
tions where notes are preserved in the slight variations, 
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‘veloces etc.’ refers to the derivation of Ous from 0éw, Bods. This gloss 
is translated from the Greek lexicographers’. Again on JZar7. 2 ‘cum 
et alteros persuadere’ he is careful to state that the government of the 
infinitive by ‘cum’ follows the Greek regimen. These glosses appear 
to have come from the hand of the original translator or one of his 
friends; for it is highly improbable that any later annotator before the 
revival of learning would have possessed the knowledge of the Greek 
language and of the epistles in the original, which these glosses sup- 
pose. Lastly ; I find in this Ms some words which seem to me to be 
significant. After the table of contents at the end of the Acts of Mar- 
tyrdom, and before the commencement of the Correspondence with the 
Virgin and S. John (i.e. at the end of the translated portion of this 
Ignatian collection), the scribe writes, ‘Consummatori bonorum Deo 
gratias.’ Does not this look like an ejaculation of thanksgiving on the 
part of the translator at the completion of his task ? 

There is therefore good reason for believing that this Ms with its 
marginal glosses closely represented the version in the form in which it 
came from the hands of the translator. At the same time it cannot 
have been the archetypal ms of the version; for the text, though 
generally intact, is already disfigured by a few corruptions and omis- 
sions. 

In order and arrangement it entirely agrees with the Caius Ms. The 
glosses, with one or two exceptions (where they are still retained in the 
Caius Ms), are peculiar to it. The more important of these have been 
already given. Others. are paraphrases of the author’s meaning, or 
explain the construction, or call attention to the importance of the 


subject matter. 


(iii) Keacgmuae [A]. 

With characteristic penetration Ussher had foreseen the probability 
that an Armenian version of the Ignatian Epistles would be found (Zz 
and Letters xvi. p. 64 sq.). This version was first printed at Constanti- 
nople in 1783; see Neumann Versuch einer Geschichte der Armenischen 
Literatur p. 73 sq. (Leipzig 1836), who translates from Pl. Sukias Somal 
Quadro delle Opere di vari autori anticamente tradotie in Armeno p. 10 
(Venezia 1825); see Cureton C. / p. xvi. More recently it has been 
rendered accessible to others besides Armenian scholars by Petermann, 


1 Suidas OGes* Onpla ef vaivns cal W- Magn. p. 459. It is worthy of notice 
ou ‘yervdopeva: Etym. Gudian. Odes: of that Suidas is mentioned among the 
AuKowdvOnpor Taxeis yap «lot, xalrep Greek works of which Grosseteste made 


Bpaxvoxendels bvres; see Gaisford, Etym. use; Pegge pp. 284, 291, 346. 
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- who has reprinted and translated the whole, paragraph by paragraph, in 
his edition of Ignatius (Lipsiz 1849). This version contains the 
epistles in the following order: (1) Smyrneeans, (2) Polycarp, (3) Ephe- 
sians, (4) Magnesians, (5) Trallians, (6) Philadelphians’, (7) Romans, 
(8) Antiochenes, (9) Mary to Ignatius, (10) Ignatius to Mary, (11) Tar- 
sians, (12) Hero (here called Urio), (13) Philippians. It was printed 
from five Mss, which appear to be no longer extant or at least ac- 
cessible ; but only three various readings are given in the margin, and 
these on the Epistle to the Smyrnzans. The editor Minas, an Arme- 
nian bishop, states in the preface that he corrected some errors by a 
comparison of the mss. Thus the edit#io princeps is wholly uncritical ; 
and as Petermann, not being able to consult any Mss, was obliged to 
reprint it as he found it, the value of this version for textual purposes 
is very seriously impaired. 
‘The Armenian version is attributed by Somal to the sth century, 
and the same is also the opinion of Petermann (p. xxv sq.). The latter 
. Critic gives this as the common tradition of the Armenians, and con- 
siders that the internal evidence is favourable to its truth. The follow- 
ing are his reasons. (i) The language—more especially in the forms of 
the proper names—points to an early and pure stage in its development. 
He allows however that there are several exceptions, which he supposes 
to have been introduced by transcribers at a later date. (ii) With one 
exception (certain Martyrologies translated by command of Gregory 
Martyrophilus, the catholicus of Armenia) no translations are known to 
have been made from Syriac into Armenian at a later date. (iii) The 
Biblical quotations have no affinity to the Armenian version of the 
Scriptures, and appear therefore to be prior in date to that version. 
Though these arguments seem to me to be inconclusive, I cannot ven- 
ture, with my very slender knowledge of the language, to question the 
result. I will only mention one objection which appears to me to be 
formidable. This early date seems hardly to allow sufficient time for 
_ the successive stages in the history of the Ignatian literature. If (as 
_ seems to be assumed) all the epistles were translated into Armenian at 
| the same time, room must be found for the following facts: (1) The 
| forgery of the confessedly spurious letters, which can hardly be placed 
_ earlier than the middle of the fourth century; (2) The attachment 
_ of these to the epistles of the Middle form, for they originally pro- 
| ceeded from the same hand as the Long recension; (3) The translation 
_ of the two sets of letters, thus combined, into Syriac, for it will be seen 





he 4 _ 2 The order is correctly given by Peter- | mann, transposes and gives it, (5) Phila- 
| mann (p. vi). Somal, followed by Neu-  delphians, (6) Trallians, as in the Greek. 
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presently that the Armenian version was made from the Syriac; (4) 
The corruption of the Syriac text, for it is found also that very numerous 
and very considerable errors had crept in before the Armenian version 
was made ; (5) The translation into Armenian. 

One important fact—important not only as gauging the textual value 
of the Armenian version, but stilf more as having a direct bearing on 
the Ignatian question—has been established irrefragably by Petermann. 
It cannot be doubted, after his investigations, that the Armenian transla- 
tion was made, not from the Greek original, but from a Syriac version. 
The arguments may be ranged under three heads. (1) Syriac construc- 
tions and phrases appear. in an Armenian dress, where otherwise 
the translator would naturally have followed the Greek. Thus the 
idiom of the indeclinable relative in the Shemitic languages is copied, 
though in Armenian, as in Greek, the relative is declined. Finite 
sentences are substituted for participial clauses, though the substitution 
is not required by the genius of the Armenian language, as it is by that 
of the Syriac. The degrees of comparison are rendered in the Syriac 
way. Assertions are strengthened by prefixing the infinitive absolute 
(with the sense of the Latin gerund) to the finite verb after the manner 
of the Shemitic tongues, though there is nothing corresponding in the 
Greek; e.g. Magn. 7 ‘tentando tentate,’ Rom. 4 ‘provocando pro- 
vocate,’ Smyrn. 4 ‘orando orate,’ etc. The forms ‘est mihi,’ ‘est illi,’ 
etc., are frequently used for ‘habeo,’ ‘habet,’ etc., as in the Syriac. 
Certain characteristic Syriac expressions are reproduced ; e.g. ‘son of 
man’ for av@pwros (frequently), ‘sons of the city’ for woNtrat (Zars. 2), 
‘by the hand of’ for due (frequently), ‘our Lord’ for 6 Kupwos (fre- 
quently). (2) Syriac ambiguities are wrongly taken by the translator. 
Thus in Zphes. 8 rots aidow is rendered ‘omnibus ethnicis,’ the link 


being the Syriac als. which signifies either ‘age’ or ‘world.’ See 
also II. pp. 223, 256, for other examples. (3) Corruptions or mis- 
readings of the Syriac text are very frequent sources of error. These 
will occur either in the diacritical points or in the letters. Of the former 
the constant substitution of a plural for a singular and conversely, owing 
to the insertion or omission of the plural sign 7iduz, will serve as an 
instance. So again in PAilipp. 10 Kédwv ‘funem’ is rendered ‘corrup- 
tionem’ from the ambiguous Syriac pt\sss, which has either meaning 
as differently vocalised. Two other remarkable examples of wrong 
vocalisation appear in one chapter alone, Magn. 6 (see pp. 119, _ 
121). Of the confusion of letters numberless instances occur. Among 

others, more or less convincing, which Petermann gives, are the follow- 
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ing ; Bovppos (Eph. 2) becomes Buerdos (soantas for wattas); 
Kpoxos 76. is changed into Markos (santa for wants) ; TIoAv- 
Bws (Hero 8) into Polekhes (coraslo for a.2,\9) ; TO Ovopa 
ipav (Zphes. 1) is translated ‘salus vestra’ (. asmls. for 
o_assaz) ; azo tas oops (Magn. 10) ‘a spiritu ejus’ (crs204 for 
e2.9287) ; iva karevoowbnre (Magn. 13) ‘ut splendeatis’ (axed 
for — asi Leechs ; comp. Hero 9); 6 toxerds (Rom. 6) ‘dolores mortis’ 


(has for rsias); tpopp pOopas (Rom. 7) ‘lac’ (reales for 
rela); ai éyyuora. éxxryoia (Philad. 10) ‘sanctae ecclesiae’ (Mahia 
for rhasic); amo tov mabous (Smyrn. 1) ‘a signo’ (reas for x9; 
see the note on Zphes. 1); rov péeAdovra (Polyc. 8) ‘eum fratrem qui 
paratus est’ (reser aces for Misc ace x); TH cecwopevy exxAnoia 
(Zars. inscr.) ‘egregiae ecclesiac’ (réxet& for eMmstA); efavrioa 
(Antioch. 10) ‘ obtegebam’ (dvasos for duces) ; oixytnpiov (Hero 6) 


‘ discipulus ’ (rascal dh for cya), See also below, II. pp. 31, 
58, 66, 171, 190, 191, 199, for other instances; but indeed examples 
might be very largely multiplied. 

Thus the proof is overwhelming. But it will amount to abso- 
lute demonstration, if we can. show (as will be shown hereafter), 
that parts of a Syriac version, which the Armenian translator might 
have used, are still extant, exhibiting the same blunders and running 
parallel to the Armenian in a remarkable way. 

At the same time Petermann supposes (pp. xiv, xxvi) that the 
Armenian version was compared here and there with the original Greek 
by scribes and readers, who interpolated and corrupted it accordingly. 
The instances however which he gives do not bear out this judgment, 
since the phenomena may in every case be explained in other ways. 
Thus his chief example is Antioch. 9, where for the Greek ai yuvaixes 
Tysarwoay Tods avdpas ws capxa. idiav, the Armenian has ‘mulieres hono- 
rent viros suos, sicut Sarra Abrahamum.’ He supposes that the trans- 
‘lator read Sappa idvov for cdpxa idiav, and that ‘Abraham’ was an ex- 
planation of tov. Even if this solution be correct, and if the change 
be not rather due (as seems more likely) to a reminiscence of 1 Pet. 
ji. 6, still there is no difficulty in supposing the corruption in the Greek 
text to have occurred before the Syriac version was made and to have 
been transmitted to the Armenian through the Syriac. Again he appeals 
to the three various readings (Smyrn. 1, 2, 6) given by the Armenian 
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editors, and lays stress on the fact that they are closer to the Greek’ 
than the corresponding readings in the text. But in the only one of 
these three passages where the Syriac is preserved, Smyrn. 2 (‘ad vivifi- 
candum nos’ in the text of the Armenian, ‘ut salvemur’ in the margin), 
the Syriac corresponds exactly with the Greek iva cwOdpev, and this was 
probably the case with the other two. Thus the marginal readings 
seem to represent the original Armenian rendering, while those which 
now stand in the text were later manipulations. 

It will be seen from the history of the Armenian text, which has 
been given, that in using it for critical purposes we must make very 
considerable allowance for the vicissitudes through which it has passed. 
The points for which allowance must be made are these. (1) The 
corruptions of the Greek text before it reached the hands of the Syriac 
translator. ~ (2) The changes which would be introduced in the process 
of translation into Syriac—changes partly demanded by the genius of a 
wholly alien language and partly introduced by the faults of the transla- 
tion. (3) The corruptions of the Syriac text before it reached the 
hands of the Armenian translator. These, as we have already seen, 
were very considerable. (4) The changes again introduced by conver- 
sion into a language so widely separated from the Syriac as the Arme- 
nian. ‘These to a certain extent were inevitable, but in the present case 
they have been largely increased by the ignorance or carelessness of the 
translator, who moreover appears to have indulged in glosses and peri- 
phrases with much caprice. (5) The corruptions, emendations, and 
interpolations of the Armenian in the course of transmission through 
many centuries. (6) The careless and uncritical mode of editing the 
printed text. Of these six sources of corruption, the third and fourth 
appear to have been by far the most fertile, but all have contributed 
appreciably to the total amount of change. 

Yet notwithstanding all these vicissitudes, the Armenian version is 
within certain limits one of the most important aids towards the forma- 
tion of a correct text. The Greek, from which the prior Syriac transla- 
tion was made, must have been much earlier and purer than any existing 
text of these epistles, Greek or Latin; and, where this can be discerned 
through the overlying matter, its authority is highly valuable. Happily 
this is almost always possible, where the variation of reading is really 
important. On the other hand in minor matters, such as the connexion 
of sentences or the form of words, no stress can be laid on this version. 
Its readings are only recorded in the present edition, where they have, 
or seem to have, some value in determining the original text. 
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Armenian Acts of Martyrdom [A,, containing the Epistle to the 
Romans. For the editions of this work see 11. p. 366. A full account of 
the contents of these Acts will be found below, 11. p. 370sq. At present 
we are only concerned with the epistle incorporated in them. They 
were translated immediately from the Greek, and at a date subsequent 
to the Armenian version [A] of the Ignatian Epistles. But though he 
translated afresh, the translator was evidently acquainted with the ex- 
isting Armenian version, or at least with extracts from it; for the coin- 
cidences are far too numerous and too striking to be accidental: see 
e.g. the renderings of § 7 pydels ody x.7.A. (p. 170, Petermann), § 8 8? 
oAlywv K.7.r. (p. 176), 2b. ob Kara odpxa K.t.A. (p. 177), § 9 prypovedere 
K.7.A. (p. 178), 2b. éyo 5¢ «.7.A. (pp. 178, 179), etc. Alternative render- 
ings are frequently given (e.g. pp. 149, 156, 157, 165, 180); and else- 
where various readings are noted (e.g. pp. 132, 135, 141, 144, 162 (?), 
166, 172 sq-,175). It is not clear whether these latter may not in some 
instances be due to the editor Aucher. 

Zahn (Z. v. A. p. 21) questions the opinion of Aucher and Peter- 
mann that this version was made from the Greek, and supposes it to 
have been rendered from a Syriac translation. His reasons however do 
not seem valid. Thus the rendering of @eoddpos by ‘God-clad’ is in- 
conclusive, since this was already a familiar designation of Ignatius in 
“Armenian, as the version of the Epistles shows. Again the influence of 
rvilwéin the plurals, Rom. 7 ‘cogitationes mez,’ and Rom. g ‘in precibus 
vestris,’ Where the Greek has singulars, cannot be pleaded, since in both 
cases the eet with the Armenian idiom. Again the coinci- 
dence of the plural gubernaculis for the singular otax (Mart. Ant. 1), 
which appears also isthe Syriac Acts [S,,], proves nothing, since it is 
easily explained by the fact that the ancients commonly had two rudders 
. (Acts xxvii. 40 trav aydadiax). Nor does there seem to be any more 
force in his other arguments. _In- this respect the phenomena of the 
Armenian Acts [A,,] present a\marked contrast to those of the 
Armenian Epistles [A]. 






(iv) Syrrac [S]. 

This version is represented only by a few collections of frag- 
ments, 

(t) aris Bibl. Nat. Syr. 62, formerly Sangerm. 38 [S,]. A collec- 
tion of canons and dicta of different councils and fathers. On fol. 
173 a—175 b are extracts from the Epistles of S. Ignatius. These frag- 
ments were transcribed by Munk for Cureton, and are published and 
translated by the latter in the Corp. Jgn. pp. 197 sq., 232 sq. They 
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have been collated afresh for the present work (11. p. 677) by M. Zoten- 
berg. The s itself is described by Munk 73. p. 342 sq., and by 
Zotenberg Catal. des MSS Syriaques etc. p. 22 sq. 


This collection contains the following passages : 
Ephes. 5, 6 crovdacwper ovv...det rporBrérew, 


13 orovddere ovv...Kal émvyeiwv. 
15 apewvov éorw...0 A€ywv Troup, 
Magn. 5, 6 of drorot rod Kocpov...tav Siaxovw. 
6, 7 GAN évosOyre...idia vpiv. 
Trall, 2, 3 drav yap 7G émioxdry...0v Kadeirat, 
5, 6, 7 Kal ydp éya...pudrarreabe ody Tods ToLovrovs, 
8 ipeis ovv mpairabeav.. alae *Inoov Xpucrod. 
9, 10, II xopalbgre ovv...ovTas méeAn adrod, 
Polyc. 3 ot 8oxotvres.. mp6 vropeivy. 
6 Td érioKdrw mpocéexere...cxeiv Tapa Ded, 
7 mpémret, LLoAvKapze...amaptionre.. 
Philad. 3, 4 do001 yap @cod ciow...7ot aiparos avrod. 
7 éexpavyaca peragd dv...undev moretre. 
10 danyyiy pot...mperBurépovs Kal Siaxdvovs. 
Smyrn. 8, 9 obx eov éorwv...7G diaBorw Aarpevet, 


These extracts are headed, ‘ Dicta selected from the Epistles of Saint 
Ignatius the disciple of the Apostles, God-clad and Martyr, the second 
bishop of Antioch; which have the force of ecclesiastical canons.’ They 
occur in the following order; Zphes. 5, 6; 13; 15; Magn. 5, 6; Lrall. 
(written as if Zitidians) 2, 3; 5, 6, 7; Polyc. 3; 6; Philad. 3, 4; 73 103 
Smyrn. (called ‘the Church of Asia’) 8, 9; Magn. 6,7; Trail. (again 
Titilians) 8; 9, 10, 11; Polyc.'7. At the close are the words, ‘ Here 
end these [passages] of Saint Ignatius, the God-clad and Martyr.’ As 
some of the Cyprianic documents included in the collection are stated 
(Catal. p. 24) to have been translated first from the Latin into Greek, 
and afterwards from the Greek into Syriac in A. Gr. 998 (i.e. a.D. 687), 
and as the last extract (fol. 273 sq.) in the handwriting of the original 
scribe (or at least the last remaining extract, for the original Ms is muti- 
lated at the end, and other matter is added in a later hand) contains 
questions proposed to Jacob of Edessa in this same year A.D. 687 by a 
certain presbyter Addai with Jacob’s answers thereto, it may be inferred 
with some probability that this was about the date of the collection. — 
Of the ms itself Cureton (p. 345), who however does not appear to have 
seen it, considers that ‘although ancient, it is probably considerably 
later,’ while Zotenberg says that it ‘semble étre du ix® siécle.’ — 
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+4 ‘ (2) Brit. Mus. Add. 14577 [S.]; see Wright’s Catal. of Syr. MSS 
4 p. 784 sq. A congeries of short fragments huddled together. They 
are written on the vellum lining and blank page of the fitst leaf of 
a Syriac volume brought from the Nitrian desert in 1842 and numbered 
as above. It is described by Cureton (Corp. Jen. p. 348 sq.), who 
assigns it to the eleventh or twelfth century. From Wright’s account 
however these extracts appear to have been written by one Moses about 
A.D. 932; see Catal. p. 787 sq. These fragments, which are published 
and translated by Cureton (pp. 201 sq., 235 sq.), are headed, ‘ From the 
writings of Saint Ignatius, the God-clad, bishop of Antioch,’ and occur 
in the following order ; 


Rom. 4 eyo ypddpw...tod gdpards pov. 

5,6 ovyyvopnv por exere...avOpwros éropau, 
Ephes. 15 ovdev AavOdve...dyarduev avrov. 

20 éy pia miore...kal vig @eor. 
Magn. 10 arordv éotw...cis Oeov ovvynxOn. 
Smyrn. 4,5 « yap 10 Soxeiv...npvyOnoav vx avrod. 
Hero 1 mapaxade oe rpoobcivar tO Spopm cov. 

vnoreiais...cavTov KataBaAdys. 


They have been collated anew by Dr Wright for the present work 
(11. p. 684). 

(3) Brit. Mus. Add. 17134 [S,]; see Wright’s Catalogue p. 33° sq. 
This Ms is dated a.pD. 675, and there is good reason for believing that 
it was written by the famous Jacob of Edessa himself (see p. 338 sq.). 
It contains Hymns by Severus of Antioch, translated into Greek by 
Paul bishop of Edessa in the early decades of the sixth century (see 
p. 336). Among these is one in honour of Ignatius (fol. 48a), and 
a marginal note contains extracts illustrating the references in the text. 
They are headed ‘From the Epistle of the same Ignatius to the 
Romans’, and are as follows ; 


Rom. 4 eyo ypadw...7od odpards pov. 
Airavevoare...ev avtd éevOepos. 
6 dere pe xabapor...t0v Oeot pov. 


s These marginal notes, which accompany the hymns, appear to have 
emanated from the scribe himself, presumably Jacob of Edessa. The 
_ Hymn on Ignatius will be printed for the first time lower down; the 
extracts from the Epistle to the Romans were published by Cureton 
_ C.L.p. 296, and have been collated anew for the present ane: by 
| Sigs ett (see 11. p. 686). 
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Cureton, apprehensive (it would seem) of the consequences which 
would follow from the admission, will not allow that these fragments 
(S,, S., S,) formed part of a complete Syriac Version. Of the collection 
which I have designated S, he says; ‘It is plain that the whole collec- 
tion has been translated from the Greek; and from. the place which 
these Ignatian extracts occupy, it seems almost certain that they formed 
a part of the original Greek collection, which was afterwards translated 
into Syriac. There is no ground to conclude that these extracts were 
taken from a Syriac version of the Ignatian Epistles previously existing’ 
etc., p. 345. This statement will not.bear examination. Of the other 
documents included in this collection, the last at all events (the questions 
of Addai and answers of Jacob of Edessa; see above, p. 90), and 
probably some others, were originally written in Syriac. And, although 
nothing appears on the face of these Ignatian extracts which is in- 
consistent with their direct translation from the Greek, yet considering 
them in connexion with other facts, we are led irresistibly to the con- 
clusion that they formed part of a Syriac version then existing. The 
following considerations are decisive on this point. 

(i) In the three collections, S,, S,, S,, the passages quoted are all 
different with two exceptions. The exceptions are Rom. 4, 6, of which 
parts are common to both S, and S,. Now in these passages there are 
remarkable coincidences between S, and §S;, which are inexplicable as the 
result of accident. With some trifling exceptions they agree for the 
most part both in the words and in the order. The only important dif- 
ferences are Rom. 4 r2aaa ‘the mouth’ in S, for eax ‘the teeth’ 
in S,, and Rom. 6 ek ymai> ‘S, ‘in the light’ for @z3¢= S, ‘son 
of man’ (=‘man’). In the first case S,; has quoted loosely; in the 
second S, has a corrupt text, the corruption being explained by the. 
fact that tena occurs in the immediate context. These extracts 
however cannot have been borrowed the one from the other, as they 
are not co-extensive, each containing something which is wanting in 
the other; so that we must look to some Syriac progenitor from which 
both were derived. 

(ii) The solution thus suggested is confirmed by a comparison 
.of our Syriac extracts with the Armenian version. It has been shown 
already that this version was derived through the medium of a pre- 
vious Syriac translation; and the coincidences show that the frag- 
ments before us (S,, S., S;) belonged to this missing Syriac version. 

S,. 

In Ephes. 5, 6, the comparison leads to no important results. In 
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Ephes. 13, ai Svvépers becomes a singular in S, A; and for 6 ddg«Opos 
avrod S, has eaigssar< ‘dominio ejus’, which appears to have been 
corrupted from cainor< ‘pernicies ejus’, and has itself apparently 
been corrupted into m3amas. ‘memoria ejus’, as rendered by A. 
In Zphes. 15 no decisive resemblance appears. 

In Magn. 5, 6, the coincidences are very striking. For tot 
Kogpov rovrov S,A have ‘principes hujus mundi,’ and for xapaxrjpa 
[Zxovow] ‘imago sunt’; at the beginning of § 6 ére obv & ois 
mpoyeypappévors. rposwrors is translated in S; g QICRIN NX A\=a 
e douls dodsa donon MAAK TA, ‘sed quoniam in iis 
personis de quibus (quod...de iis) antea scripsi’, but the words were 
displaced in the text used by the translator of A, so that he has put 
PAVE TA ‘persons’ back to the end of the former chapter, 
translating as best he could, ‘vitam ejus non habemus in personis. 
Et quoniam de eo quod antea scripsi’ etc. Again S, inserts in the 
text a gloss on zpoowrors, ‘episcoporum videlicet et presbyterorum et 
diaconorum’, and this gloss_is inserted also by A. For wapawé S, A 
have ‘peto a vobis’; and zpoxa@ypévov is translated by S, odw aa 


- AAmi> ‘quum sedeat in capite vestro’, which becomes in A 


‘et sedeat in capitibus vestris’, Again the existing text of S, for 


kal tav mpecBurépwv eis térov (vy.1. torov) ovvedpiov tdv arocTdAwy Kal 
cov Saxdvey has reals wartlson remaals Mmsr50 
rsln més aals rizsazsa ‘et presbyteri in forma 
(typo) angelorum consilii et diaconi in forma (typo) apostolorum’, 
while A renders it ‘et sacerdotes tanquam angeli (legati) regis et 
diaconi in formis (specie) apostolorum’. Here the coincidences are 
decisive: for (1) The Armenian translator is misled by an ambiguity 
in the Syriac ealso, which differently vocalised signifies either 
“counsel’ or ‘king,’ and the second sense is wrongly given to it. (2) The 
rendering ‘ angeli regis (consilii),’ common to both, would not be sug- 
gested independently by the Greek. (3) In the Greek there is nothing 
corresponding to the final résaslin résaxals ‘in forma apo- 
stolorum’ after the mention of the deacons. The explanation seems 
to be that «is rimov ovvedpiov tév droocroAwv was at first wrongly 
translated ‘in forma angelorum consilii’, and the words ‘in forma 
apostolorum’ were a correction perhaps written in the first instance 
on the margin but afterwards inserted in the text, not in their right 


place as a correction, but elsewhere as a substantive addition. The 
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Armenian translator has taken the whole passage as he found it in 
his Syriac copy. In Jagn. 6, 7, again some curious coincidences 
appear. The preposition in zpoxa@npévev is translated in S, as before, 
and so it again becomes ‘in capitibus vestris’ in A. Moreover in 
rendering trios the word adopted in S, is rtas9, which differently 


vocalised signifies either ‘the form’ or ‘the sight’, and accordingly 
the corresponding words to ¢is tumov are ‘in conspectum’ in A. 
Again the words yvwpévos dy are omitted by both S, and A. Again 
the Syriac = _anahh Qasaisa ‘tentando tentate’ is reproduced 
in the Armenian, where the Greek has simply weipaonre. Again idia 
vpiv in S, is cala cis a AALS jw rash, literally ‘ uni 
uni e vobis ab ipso et ad ipsum’, and in A ‘unusquisque e vobis 
a se ipso’. 

In Zrall. 2, 3, likewise, S,A keep very close together. Thus both 
render xara dv@pwrov ‘in corpore’. Again the reading of A, ‘ quando 
creditis ortum ejus et mortem ’, for murrevoavres eis tov Odvarov avtod 
must be explained through the Syriac. .S, has wisaams 38 
mhamn> . adur’ following the Greek; but the Syriac Ms from 
which A was ultimately derived must have had a corrupt reading 


maiamn ‘his birth’ for athasm ‘his death’, whence, owing 
probably to a marginal correction, both words got into the text 
which was used by A. Lower down S,A have ‘presbyteris’ (‘sacer- 
dotibus’) for 7@ mpeoBurepiy. Again S, translates puorypiwv by 
int ui5 ‘filii mysterii’, ie. ‘the initiated’, thus forming a 
link with the Armenian which has ‘ participes-mysteriorum’. Again 


Kal ovvdecpov arooroAwy is translated by S, rswAlen <soxce 
‘et membra apostolorum’, which explains the rendering of A ‘et 
a sociis apostolorum (sc. erubescat)’. In Zvad. 5, 6, the phenomena 
of S, account for some renderings in A. Thus ‘deficiens (deminutus) 
sum’ is the rendering of roAAd qpiv A«lre in both; again both have 
‘commiscent personas suas (semetipsas) cum Jesu Christo’ for the 
difficult words xoupol [kat i6?] wapeurdéxovew “Inootv Xpiorov ; and 
again both omit év 7dovyq (or ydéws) and xaxpj; besides some minor 
points of resemblance. In the short quotation from Z7ad/, 8 S, has 
‘in fide quod est in spe et in oblectatione sanguinis Christi’,and A 
‘fide et spe et coena sanguinis Christi’, where the expression in the 
original is év rioter 6 éorw odp£ rot Kupiov kat & ayday 6 éorw atya 
*Inootd Xpucrod ; the change depending mainly on a confusion of the 
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Syriac words Yams ‘in spe’ and Ym ‘caro’. In Trail. 
9, 10, Ir, again the two coincide generally, besides presenting some 
special resemblances. Thus xwfwOyre is rendered by both ‘estote 
sicut muti’; Oypropayyoar in S, is ‘vorari a feris’, in A ‘ voratus-a-feris 
fieri’; épaivovro dv is Qacm pests eon ‘fierent apparentes’ in 
S,, ‘fierent et apparerent’ in A; 80-00 év 7G Taber avrod mpocKaXetrat 
tpas dovras wéAn avrod is mutilated in the same way by both, S, reading 
‘in passione crucis Domini vestri cujus estis membra’, and A ‘jam 
cum signo (per signum) crucis Domini nostri vos membra estis ejus’, 
where both alike omit dv otvand wpooxadetrae and insert rot oravpod, while 
A moreover has had a corrupt text of S,, reading camais ‘signo’ for 
cass ‘passione’ (a common confusion : see II. p. 25 sq.). 

In the short passage Polyc.3 both read ‘aliquid’ for d&émeror ; 
both translate érepodidacxadeiv by ‘docere alienas doctrinas’; both 
have ‘in veritate’ (‘in firmitate’) for patos; both give msdvlas 
‘vir fortis’ for dxywv. In Polyc. 6 again the two closely agree; e.g. in 
translating mpooéxere by ‘ spectate ’ and inserting ‘spectet’ with o @eds. 
In Folyc. 7, though A contains some Syriasms and some special 
coincidences with S, (e.g. ‘paratus est’ for oxoAdfe), yet it frequently 
departs from S,, as well as from the Greek ;-not seldom in the way of 
abridgment, perhaps because the translator did not understand the 
Syriac text before him. 

In Philad. 3, 4, besides several Syriasms and a general agreement, 
A has at least one marked coincidence with S, in the gloss on oxéovru, 
‘separatoris (separantis) ecclesiae’ in A, ‘separantis (scindentis) eccle- 
siam dei’ in S, In Philad. 7 A adopts several Syriac idioms, e. g. 
‘qui vinctus sum in eo’ for ‘in quo vinctus sum’. And again it trans- 
lates amd capxds dvOpwrivys, as if dro avOpirwv with S, (rtieter5). 
The perversion of one sentence moreover ‘ Et dixi hoc. Testatur mihi 
is, etc.’ in A, may be explained from S, but not from the original. 
In Philad. 10, besides the usual Syriasms, A translates the sentence 
eis 70 tpeoBedorat exe? Ocod zpecBeiay cis 76 ovyxaphvac avrois ‘ qui possit 
fieri praecursor (nuncius) Dei, ut proficiscatur illuc et simul gaudeat’ 
after S,; it inserts rod Kupiov after rd dvoua with S,; and it reads 
*sanctae ecclesiae’ for ai éyywra éxxAnoia with S, (see above p. 87). 

Lastly; in Smyrn. 8, 9, the Armenian rendering of aydanv ‘a love- 
feast’ by ‘quietem’ is explained (as Petermann had conjectured without 
seeing S,) by the intermediate word in S, mdvgsaa ‘refreshments ’, 
___ of which word an allied form is used also as the rendering of dydznyv in 
Jude rz. | 
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'S, 

The coincidences are equally striking here. In the short passage 
Rom. 4 A reproduces two characteristic Syriasms from S, ‘per manum 
(manus) earum’ (8 dv), and ‘provocando provocate’ (uéAXov Koda- 
xevoate). In Rom. 5, 6, the phenomena are conclusive, and exhibit 
clearly the corrupt state of the Syriac text, when the Armenian version 
was made. A translates ri pou ovpdéper ‘quod mandatum est mihi’ 
after S,, where the reading }-sm.& ‘mandatum est’ is a corruption of 
gan ‘expedit’. For dpxoua: A has ‘credo’ ; where the translator evi- 
dently had 34x20 or ys for rc tx>0,,the correct reading, which 
is still preserved in S, For Onplaw ovoracets A and S, have ‘bestiae 
quae paratae sunt’; for oxopmicpot soréwv they have ‘divisio et dispersio 
ossium’; and they agree also in the form of rendering ta épara rod 
kdopov ovde ai Bacirelar Tod aidvos rovrov, ‘termini (thesaurus A) mundi, 
etiam (et) non regnum hujus’, omitting tov aidvos because the cor- 
responding Synac word was already exhausted in rendering xécpov. 
The word roxerés again is rendered in A by ‘dolores mortis’, which 
exactly reproduces S, whams rias, where the word Shas 
‘death’ is a corruption of reaias ‘birth’, for ‘ birth-pangs’ are 
meant by toxerds. Again the words ovyyvwré po are translated in S, 
‘ cognoscite me ex anima mea’, and this Syriac idiom is reproduced 
in A, where it would probably convey no eres at all, or a wrong 
meaning. Again the words tov rod @cod OéAovra elvar koopw are wrongly 
connected by both with the preceding sentence, and translated as if 
tov py) Oédovra. elvar év Koop (see 11. p. 219). Again vAy is rendered by 
both, as if it had been tots oparots. Again for dv@pwros A has ‘homo 
perfectus’, and S, ‘in luce perfectus’, where tapas ‘in luce’ is 
evidently a corruption of x33 ‘homo’ (lit. ‘filius hominis’), 

In Zphes. 15 the only remarkable coincidence is the omission of 
the clause érep kal... mpoowrov nyav by both. In Aphes. 20 A agrees 
with S, in omitting xal after wiore. In Jagn. 10 they agree in rendering 
dromév éotw “Inoosv Xpuorov Aadelv kai x.7.X. ‘non est decens ubi Jesus 
Christus narratur, etc.’, and in substituting ‘omnis’ (= As S.) for 
waca y\dooo. In Smyrn. 4, 5, after ‘in mortem’ (76 Oavarw) both 
add ‘et in ignominiam (contumeliam)’; both render peragd @npiwv 
peraéd @eod in the same loose way ‘et si sit inter bestias apud Deum 
est (erit)’; and both strangely enough substitute ‘Jesus Christus 
Deus (noster)’ for rod tedelov dvOpumrov [yevopévor]. 

In the two lines quoted from /ero 1 there is no substantial de- 
parture from the Greek in either. 
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The passages from the Epistle to the Romans here are in great 
part the same as in S,. Of the various readings, which S, presents, it is 
only necessary to observe that rsaad S, for ix S, is a departure 
from A, as from the original Greek, and that on the other hand S, preserves 


the correct etimitsa (where S, reads fYoais), thus agreeing 
exactly with A. In the passages not contained in S, the agreement of 


S,A in adding ‘ex mortuis’ (rosa dup =) after avacrjocopat 
(Rom. 4) should be observed. 

4 The conclusion from the facts adduced is irresistible. We have 
plainly in these fragments (S,S,S,) portions of the lost Syriac version 
27 from which the Armenian text was translated. 

But the evidence, if it still needed strengthening, is strengthened bed 
; another important consideration. For 
a, (iii) It is strange that Cureton should not have been struck by the 
close resemblance between the Syriac fragments (S,S,S,), and the 
2 Syriac version of the three epistles in the Short recension (3), in those 
; i passages which are common to both. This is so patent, when the 
passages from the two are written out side by side, as is done for 
instance by Denzinger (Aechtheit des bisher, Textes der Ignat. Briefe 
App. x. p. i; seep. 96), that no escape from the inference is possible. 
I shall not occupy space here by going over this ground again, but 
content myself with referring to Denzinger’s tables, or to the various 
readings in the present edition, warning the reader however that, inas- 
much as my apparatus criticus does not aim at reproducing the pecu- 
liarities of the Syriac, except so far as they point to a difference in the 
Greek text used, the various readings there given represent very 
inadequately the extent of the resemblance. But in fact any one may 
satisfy himself of the truth of this statement by comparing the two in 
Cureton’s own volume. As a rule, they differ only where the recensions 
differ. Where these coincide, the Syriac versions also coincide, 
‘presenting the same paraphrastic renderings, the same errors and 
caprices of translation, the same’ accidental order, and sometimes even 
the same corruptions of the Syriac text itself. 

It cannot be doubted therefore that the one was derived from the 
other. Zither % is an abridgment of S, in which case all the evidence 
_ for the genuineness of the Short recension disappears; or S is enlarged 

from % by translating the additional passages of the Middle form 
from the Greek, in which case we get a result favourable as far as it 
goes to the genuineness of the Short recension as against the Middle. 


Ss ee | 7 
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Cureton failed to see the resemblance, and therefore did not enter 
into this question, though it was one of paramount importance to him, 
inasmuch as his theory of the genuineness of the Short recension stands 
or falls as it is answered. On the other hand critics like Denzinger, 
Merx, and others; who have taken some pains to establish the connexion 
of the two Syriac versions and succeeded in doing so, assume that 
the shorter must have been abridged from the other, and that therefore 
the Middle recension (whether the genuine work of Ignatius, as 
maintained by Denzinger, or a forgery, as Merx believes) represents 
the original form of the Ignatian Epistles. This is the more obvious 
explanation. But still the possible alternative remains, that a Syrian, 
having in his possession the Short recension in a Syriac version and 
coming across a Greek copy of the Middle recension, might have 
supplied the additional matter by translation from the Greek and thus 
have produced a complete Syriac version of the Middle recension 
grafted on the other. The case therefore must not be hastily pre- 
judged. 

To this question I shall revert hereafter. At present we are only 
concerned with the connexion between the Syriac and Armenian 
versions of the Middle form (S and A); and the Syriac version of 
the Short form (=) was mentioned merely as a link in the chain of 
evidence. For 3, which has been shown to be closely connected with 
S,S,S,, is also very nearly allied to A. Here again the resemblance 
may be traced, though (for the reason already stated) only partially, 
in the apparatus criticus to the present edition; and may be more 
fully seen by comparing the two, passage by passage, as they appear in 
Petermann, or as placed in parallel columns by Merx (Méletemata 
Ignatiana, Halae Saxonum, 1861). The connexion is not less patent in 
this case, than in the former, after due allowance has been made for the 
errors, caprices, and vicissitudes of the Armenian version. And the fact 
is important. For, while S,S,S, consist only of short detached passages, 
> covers a considerable extent of ground, so that we get independent 
evidence of the existence, in large portions of these epistles beyond the 
limits of S,S,S,, of a complete Syriac version which was closely con- 
nected with & (just as S,S,S, are connected with it), and from which the. 
Armenian was translated. In other words, we have independent proof, 
that S,S, S, were not mere isolated passages translated from Greek into 
Syriac for the occasion, but part of a complete Syriac version of the 
Middle recension, whose existence we desire to establish’. 


1 The reader is now in a position to against ‘Professor Petermann’s assump- 
estimate the value of Bunsen’s protest tion that the Syriac text is an extract 
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The results of the foregoing investigations, as regards their bearing 
on textual criticism, are evident. They are stated at a later point in 
these volumes, II. p. 3 sq. 


Syriac Martyrpom [S,,], a version of the Antiochene Acts, incor- . 
porating the Epistle to the Romans. It is contained in three known 
Mss, of which the first and third are imperfect. 

(1) Brit. Mus. Add. 7200, a volume containing various Acts of 
Martyrdom. It contains these Acts of Ignatius (fol. 98) from the 
beginning to wadw éconar dwvy, Rom. 2. The end is unfortunately 
wanting. This ms, before it came into the possession of the British 
Museum, belonged to Claudius J. Rich, English Resident at Bagdad. 
It is described in the Catal. Cod. MSS Orient. qui in Mus. Brit. 
asservantur 1. p. 92 Sq., where it is assigned to the 13th century; but 
Cureton (C.Z. p. 362) considers it ‘to be rather more ancient’, From 
this ms Cureton first printed these Acts (C. 7. p. 222 sq.), with a trans- 
lation (C. Z. p. 252), but incomplete at the end owing to the condition 



























of the Ms. 
edition. 


from an old Syriac version, of which the 
Armenian text is a translation’ (Hipfoly- 
tus Il. p. 432). ‘For this assumption,’ 
he boldly adds, ‘there is no ground 
whatsoeyer. The Armenian translation 
represents throughout the text of the 
_ Greek Letters, including those which are 
acknowledged to be false; and its various 
_ readings show the thorough corruption 
of our Greek text. There is not the 
shadow of a reason to assume that the 
Armenian translation was made from a 
Syriac text, and not, ike all other Ar- 
_ menian translations of Greek fathers, 
from the Greek. But had it been so made, 
_ the argument for or against the seven 
_ (or rather twelve) Letters would remain 
exactly where Professor Petermann found 
it. His argument, resting on a gratui- 
_ tous assumption, is so absolutely null, 


COLL. CHRISTI RFGIS 


It has been collated afresh by Prof. Wright for the present 


(2) Borg. 18. From this ms Moesinger (Supplementum. Corporis 
Ignatiani p. 3 sq., Oeniponti 1872) first published the Syriac version of 
the Acts complete. He describes the ms thus (p. 4); . 

‘Codex, in quo haec acta continentur, a Georgio Ebedjesu 


that it is scarcely possible to formulize 
it seriously, etc.’ It is difficult to see 
how an honest man, as Bunsen unques- 
tionably was, could have used this lan- 
guage, if he had read Petermann’s pre- 
face and notes with any degree of care. 
The statement which I have italicised is 
directly contradicted by facts. So else- 
where he writes in the same strain ; 
Hippolytus i. p. 357 sq. (note). 

Bunsen however has this excuse, that 
he wrote before the full effects of Peter- 
mann’s investigations had made them- 
selves felt. The case is different with a 
writer who a quarter of a century later 
shields himself under Bunsen’s authority, 
and quotes his words apparently with 
approval; Supernatural Religion 1. pu 
xlvi sq. (6th ed. 1875). 


BIB, MAJ. 
TORONTON 
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Khayyath, archiepiscopo Amadiensi, descriptus est in libro cui in- 
scriptio, Syri Orientales seu Chaldaei Nestoriani et Romanorum pontificum 
Primatus. In hoc libro doctissimus auctor, p. 118, 122, et 129, 
certiores nos reddit haec acta S. Ignatii extare in antiquo manuscripto 
Nestoriano, nunc ad coenobium Hormisdae pertinente, ex quo, se ipso 
operam qualemcunque praebente, jussu et sumptibus S. Congregationis 
de Propaganda Fide inter alia opera haec quoque acta descripta sunt. 
Hoc exemplar Romam delatum et Bibliothecae Borgianae sub numero 
xviii insertum est, ex quo acta, quae nunc publici iuris facio, describendi 
copia mihi facta est’. 

It is clear that the transcript was either carelessly made in the first. 
instance or carelessly copied by Moesinger. Indeed the unscholarly 
way in which Moesinger has executed his task detracts considerably 
from our obligations to him as the first editor of these Acts in their 
completeness. In his translation of the Syriac (p. 7 sq.) he is convicted 
by his own text of omitting words and sentences from time to time, as 
well as of other inaccuracies. 

(3) Vat. Syr. 160 (formerly 1), an ancient Ms in parchment, in the 
Vatican Library at Rome. This volume which contains these Acts of 
Ignatius is described by J. S. Assemani B7d/. Orient. 1. p. 606, and 
(somewhat confusedly) also by S. E. Assemani Act. Mart. Orient. et 
Occid. 11. p. 5, who published the greater part of this Syriac collection 
of Acts, but omitted those of S. Ignatius; see also their Bzb/. Apost. 
Vat. Cod. MSS Catal. 1. p. 319 sq. Cureton attempted to obtain 
a transcript of the Acts of Ignatius in this volume, but did not succeed 
(C. Z p. 362). In the beginning of the year 1870 I myself paid a visit to 
the Vatican Library, hoping to copy them, but was told that the 
volume could not be found. Afterwards however, seeing a reference to 
it as still accessible in de Rossi Znscr. Christ. Urb. Rom. 1. p. 5 sq. 
(1857 — 1861), I instituted further enquiries, and through the inter- 
vention of Prof. W. Wright was enabled to procure a transcript made 
for me by Dr Bollig, the Sub-librarian of the Vatican, to whom I am 
much indebted for this act of kindness. The readings of this ms there- 
fore are given in the present edition for the first time. The end is 
wanting, but the Ms contains the whole of the Epistle to the Romans, 
-and breaks off at @Oaca in c. 5 of the Acts. 

This Syriac version of the Antiochene Acts has been edited anew by 
Prof. Wright for the present work (11. p. 687 sq.). The various readings 
of the three Mss, designated A, B, C, respectively, are there given. 

The Epistle to the Romans incorporated in these Acts was translated, 
together with the Acts themselves, directly from the Greek, and is 
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therefore quite independent of the general Syriac version of the Ignatian 
Epistles [S]. It is very loose and paraphrastic. Only those variations 
are given in my apparatus criticus, which have some value in deter- 
mining the Greek text or are otherwise of interest. 


(v) Copto-Tuesaic [C]. 


A fragment of a version in the Sahidic or Thebaic dialect of the 
Coptic language is printed for the first time in this edition. No use has 
hitherto been made of it. 

Borg. 248. This Ms is inadequately described in Zoega’s Catalogus 
Codicum Copticorum Manuscriptorum qui in Museo Borgiano Velitris 
adservantur (Romae, 1810) p. 604, as follows: ‘Primo loco occurrit 
postrema pars epistolae primae S. Ignatii Martyris quae Philippis scripta 
ad Heronem. Deinde pag. 6 prostat titulus B.oomorwe neemscToAK 
NTE MMeTOVARA THATIO’ MMAPTTPOC NETOTMOTTE EpoY xe Gcodopoc 
ete Methoper MiMoTTE Eagqcoarc Wa mpMcaypiH. 1. Pariter alia 
epistola sancti Ignatii martyris quem vocant Theophorum, i.e. qui . 
Deum fert; quam scripsit ad Smyrnaeos.’ The heading of the Epistle to 
the Smyrnzans is not quite accurate, as will appear by comparing it with 
the transcript printed in this edition: and moreover Zoega does not say 
whether the Ms contains the title only or part of the epistle; and, if 
the Jatter, to which recension it belongs. This Ms, together with the 
patristic mss belonging to this Borgian collection, has been transferred 
to the Library of the Museo Nazionale at Naples, where I transcribed it. 
The portions of the Ignatian Epistles contained in it are (1) Hero § 7 
Todvxdpry apeféunv vpds to the end, followed by (2) Smyrneans 
from the beginning as far as § 6 wewdvros #} Sufavros'. They are written 
on two loose leaves, or four continuous pages marked e, c, 7, . 
The Ms is a 4to with double columns, clearly written. The initial letters 
are occasionally very rudely illuminated and the @’s are generally 
coloured. The marks over the ™ are capriciously inserted or omitted. 
Of the date I cannot yenture to express an opinion, where Zoega is 
silent. The four pages missing at the beginning, a, 4, «, a, must 
have contained the earlier part of the Epistle to Hero, and can hardly 
have contained anything else. The Epistle to the Smyrnzans is dis- 
tinctly numbered the second. Thus the epistles in this Thebaic ms 
were arranged in an order different from any which is found in the mss 


1? Moesinger (Suppl. Corg. Ign. p. 30) His error is not explained by anything in - 
_ speaks of the Epistle to ‘the Antioch- the passage of Cureton (C. Z p. 362 sq-) 
_ enes’ as existing in this Coptic version. to which he refers. 
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of other versions and recensions. The ms affords no clue for deter- 
mining how many of the Ignatian Epistles this version included. 


3- 
LONG FORM. 


Besides the original GREEK of this recension, a LATIN VERSION 
exists, omitting however the letter of Mary to Ignatius. This Latin 
version was first printed together with the works of Dionysius the 
Areopagite by J. Faber Stapulensis, Zenatii Undecim Epistole (Paris 1498). 
The letter of Mary of Cassobola to Ignatius did not appear in this 
edition. ‘The twelve letters complete were published by Symphorianus 
Champerius (Colon. 1536). The editio princeps of the Greek is that of 
Valentinus Paceus (Dillingae 1557), but it does not contain the Epistle 
of Mary to Ignatius, which was first published in full by Voss (1646). 


(i) GREEK. 


1. Monac. Graec. 394 [g,], now in the Royal Library at Munich ; 
see Catal. Cod. MSS Bibl. Reg. Bavar. w. p. 221 (1810). This ms 
was formerly at Augsburg (hence the name Amgustanus, by which 
it is commonly known), and is described in the -Catal. Cod. in Bibl. 
Reipubl. August. Vindel. p. 22 (1595). The editio princeps of Valen- 
tinus Paceus was taken from it. It is a 4to Ms on vellum in single 
columns, written in a fine legible cursive hand, apparently the same 
throughout. The headings to the epistles are in capitals. Iotas 
adscript-are sometimes given, but most commonly omitted. It probably 
belongs to the eleventh century. The volume, after the table of contents 
(fol. 1a—z2b), contains (1) fol. 3a—r199a the zpoxaryyyots and the 
’ eighteen xarnyjocis trav hwriLouévwv of Cyril of Jerusalem, the author’s 
name however not being given; (2) fol. 199 a—212 b, the five pvora- 
ywytkal Katnyyoes commonly assigned likewise to Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, but here stated to be “Iwdvvov émwkdrov ‘Iepocodvpuv (see 
Touttée’s Dissert. ii. c. 3, prefixed to his edition of Cyril); (3) fol. 
213a—261a, the Ignatian Epistles, ending the volume. Fol. 212 b 
ends with the words OAdpes éxt tov vdrov nav, Cyril. Catech. Mystag. v. 
17 (p. 330); fol. 213a begins in the middle of a word -vacxadov 8 ra 
~ Noyrpar vod x.7.A. Mar. Len. 2. Fol. 212 is a single leaf, the rest of the 
quire, whith contained the end of the last Cavechesis and the beginning 
of the Epistle of Mary to Ignatius, having disappeared. The fragment of 
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the Epistle of Mary is not given in the editio princeps, but was printed by 
Ussher (Polyc. e¢ Ignat. Ep. p. 129 sq.; see his Append. Lgnat. p. 80), 
from the Catal. Bibl. August. Vindel. \. c., where it is published. In the 
much later Catal, Bibl. Reg. Bavar. |. c. it is ignored. 

This ms gives the Ignatian Epistles in the same order in which they 
occur commonly in the Greek mss of this recension; (1) Mary to 
Ignatius; (2) Ignatius to Mary; (3) Trallians; (4) Magnesians; (5) Tar- 
sians (zpos tots év Tapo®); (6) Philippians (xpos ®iAurryoiovs wept 
Bawrioparos); (7) Philadelphians ; (8) Smyrnzeans ; (9) Polycarp (xpos 
TloAvKaprov éxicKxorov Syupvys); (10) Antiochenes; (11) Hero (mpos 
“Hpwva Suaxovov "Avtioxeias); (12) Ephesians; (13) Romans. The epistles 
are generally numbered in the margin (though sometimes the number 
is omitted); but the first number a begins with Ignatius to Mary, the 
preceding letter of Mary to Ignatius not being reckoned in. Two 
lessons are indicated ; (i) 79 y xuptaxh raév ayiwv vyoredv, of which the 
beginning (dpxy) is noted at Ephes. 2 mpérov obv vas éotw on fol. 
252 a, and the end (rédos) at Lphes. 9 padtora murrdv on fol. 254 a; 
(ii) €v tH pvypn Tod dyiov iyvatiov, of which the beginning (dpx7) is at 
Rom. 3 éy® ypadw on fol. 259 b, while the end is not marked, or at 
least I have no record of it (see below, 1. p. 429). 

This Ms was very carelessly transcribed for the editio princeps. 
Thus in Jen. Mar. 1 Paceus prints xpirroot, Anuyv, wapayyva, ib, 2 
yrpacpévwr, KedevOévta, dv éyvods (for dvayvovs), épyvyv, ib. 4 avaxdyrw 
(for dveyxAytw), od jev (for ovK ev), rpordoxdpevos wads (for rpordoxdpevos 
pcos), etc., in all which cases the words are correctly written in the ms. 
Not unnaturally editors have been misled by these phenomena. Thus 
Zahn (len. et Polyc. Ep. p. xx) writes ‘ Paceum codicis scripturam satis 
fideliter expressisse...ipsa vitiorum, quibus illa scatet, ratio ostendit. 
Ne manifestissimos quidem errores emendavit’ etc. Thus the very errors 
of the editio princeps have Julled subsequent editors into a false 
security ; and the ms, though easily accessible, does not appear to have 
been collated since with the printed text. Through the intervention of 
the English Foreign Office the Munich authorities kindly allowed the 
Ms to be sent to England for me, and I collated it throughout. 

2. Vaticanus 859 [g,], collated by Dressel, who marks it [V], and 
thus describes it; ‘membraneus, foliorum quaternariorum maj. 288, 
saec. xi, graeca ac docta manu scriptus’...‘ Codex est optimae notae, scri- 
bendi quidem ratio nostrorum Graecorum, idcirco ob itacismum vocales 
ac diphthongos haud raro permutans. Inscriptiones rubrae. Nierses 
_ ille Ghelazensis, qui eum olim possidebat, in calce epistolae Barnabae 

- notulam sermone Armeniaco adscripsit. Qui cum anno 1173 obierit, 
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facile apparet Angelum Maium, cum [consentiente?] Jacobsono (Patres 
Apost. ed. pr. p. v) codicem ‘ saeculo forsitan xiii’ assignaret, in hoc 
quoque errasse’. 

I have inspected the volume myself. It contains a collection of 
miscellaneous patristic tracts and sermons. The Ignatian Epistles are 
immediately preceded by the letters of the false Dionysius the 
Areopagite. Fol. 149 b begins rirw iepapyn épwrycavrs 80 émiotodijs 
tis 0 THs aodias olkos x.7.A., the gth letter of this pseudo-apostolic father. 
This continues for some pages. On fol. 151 b col. 2 below the middle 
is kat thv pev Kat’ airiav, thy 5é kal vrapéw, tHv Sé xara pébeéww, Kal drAda 
dAXws. ws 7 Kat adta ovv mpaorytos, év 7 Katadverat x.7.A. The first 
part as far as ws 7 Kar aird belongs to the pseudo-Dionysius (p. 800, 
ed. Corder.) : the remaining words from ovtv mpadryros onwards are from 
the Ignatian Epistle to the Trallians § 4. There is no indication of the 
transition from Dionysius to Ignatius in the original Ms, but a marginal 
note in Greek in a later hand-writing points out the dislocation, to 
which attention is also directed by a drawing of a hand and by a mark 
of separation in the text, this mark however being placed not after 
ws 9 Kat avra (its right place) but after aAAa aAdws, so that the words 
ws 7 Kat ai’ta are wrongly assigned to Ignatius. This fact enables us 
to trace the parentage of other mss, which I shall describe afterwards. 
Thus the Ignatian Epistles are defective at the beginning, the Epistle to 
Mary of Cassobola and part of that to the Trallians being wanting’. 
The epistles then follow in the usual order as already described. After 
the Ignatian Epistles follows the Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians 
which is blended with the Epistle of Barnabas, just as we have seen 
that the Dionysian letter was blended with the Ignatian, the junction 
taking place in the same way in the middle of a sentence. The Epistle 
of Barnabas ends on fol. 211 b, and after its close is the Armenian note 
already mentioned. The rest of fol: 211 b is left blank, and on fol. 212a 
begins the Protevangelium $ acobi. 

The Ms was collated by Dressel, from whom I have taken the various 
readings in the Ignatian Epistles. 

3. Ottobonianus 348, also in the Vatican Library. This ms was 
collated by Dressel, who describes it ‘Chartaceus, foliorum quaterna- 
riorum min. ineuntis saeculi xiv’, and pronounces ‘ex uno fonte cum 
Vaticano fluxisse videtur’. Having inspected it myself, I believe it to 
be a lineal rather than a collateral descendant of Vatic. 859, and per- 

1 Dressel (p. 230) quotes the authority (qv for dv). This ‘error is inexplicable. 


of this and the two Mss which I shall They do not any of them commence till 
next describe, for a reading in 7ra//, 3 the end of § 4. 


katie 
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haps a direct copy. It contains the eleven Ignatian Epistles in the 
same order, followed by the Epistles of Polycarp and Barnabas welded 
together in a like manner, the Epistle to the Trallians being mutilated 
at the beginning and commencing at the same place as in the older Ms. 
This is far from convincing in itself; but there are other indications. 
The ungrammatical ws 9 kar’ attra ovv mpadryros of Vatic. 859 becomes 
os 9 Kat avta ovv mpaorns in Oztob. 348. The natural inference from 
this fact is that it was copied after the marginal note to the older Ms 
had been written, and the transcriber, having been thereby misled as to 
the point at which the Ignatian Epistle begins, takes offence at the 
grammar and alters accordingly. I have not noticed any-reading in 
Dressel’s collation of the Ignatian Epistles inconsistent with the sup- 
position that it was copied from Vatic. 859: and, having myself 
examined the vv. ll. of both mss in the Epistle of Polycarp, I am con- 
firmed in this view by the minute differences, which are at once 
explained by the phenomena of the older Ms. Still it is barely possible 
that Ottob. 348 was copied not from Vatic. 859 itself, but from 
some MS closely allied to it. The headings to the epistles are simpler 
than in the older ms, being of the type tod avrod apos payvycious 
émuctoAy tpirn. Dressel says of Oftob. 348 ‘Adsunt in margine scholia, 
adnotationes, correctiones ac conjecturae haud contemnendae’. He 
has not remarked that these marginal notes are chiefly in the Epistle to 
the Romans, where they are merely various readings derived from the 
text of the Metaphrast. Elsewhere its corrections of the text of Vazic. 
859 are for the most part very obvious. These marginal notes are in a 
different hand from the ms itself. 

The title page (fol. 1a) has rod dylov tepoudprupos iyvariov tod 
Geopdpov émiorodat in rubric: then zpos tpadAyoious éretody Sevrépa, 
with a side note Aecires 9 apxy Tis mpos TpadrAnaiovs érictoARs B’, THs 
d& zpwrns TO wav, but the last line ris 8 rpwrys ro wav seems to be 
by a different hand. The text begins about two-thirds down fol. 1 b. 

4. Laurent. Plut. vii. Cod. 21, in the Laurentian library at Florence, 
described in Bandini Catal. MSS Graec. Bibl. Laurent. 1. p. 269. Some 
vy. ll. are given from it by Ussher, who designates it Flor., and a fuller 
but still partial collation appears in Dressel [F]. The volume contains 
(1) The Epistles of Ignatius and Polycarp (with the Epistle of Barnabas 
attached to the latter); (2) Hippolytus de Consummatione Mundi, de 
Antichristo, and de Secundo Adventu. The Ms is ascribed to the 15th 
century, but seems to belong rather to the 16th. 

The Epistles of Ignatius, Polycarp, and Barnabas in this ms appear 
to have been derived (so far as I have observed) immediately from 
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Ottob. 348. The title page presents exactly the same appearance, ex- 
cept that the words r#s d& rpurys ro wav are omitted ; the fragment of 
the Trallians begins with the same words os 9 Kar’ avira obv mpadrys 
and in the same part of the corresponding (second) page; and the 
readings agree, excepting such alterations of spelling or otherwise as 
might easily occur to a moderately intelligent transcriber. Moreover 
in one instance at least the scribe has clumsily incorporated a marginal 
note of Ottob. 348. The Epistle to Polycarp at the close has the 
words ayjv. 7 xdpis; but Laur. vii. 21 reads apynv 9 xapis tows Tob Geod 
cin peO vpav (see Bandini p. 270), the words tows rot Oeod cin pel 
jpav being unintelligently copied from a conjecture (tows) in the 
margin of Ottob. 348, which was intended to supply the supposed 
omission. 

s. Paris. Graec. 937, formerly Colbert. 4443, described in the Catad. 
MSS Bibl. Reg. u. p. 183, where it is assigned to the 16th century. 
This ms has every appearance of being a facsimile of the last-men- 
tioned. The title page, commencement, headings, etc., and general 
appearance are exactly the same. Moreover the Epistles of Ignatius, 
Polycarp, and Barnabas, are followed by the same three treatises of 
Hippolytus. In the Paris ms however after these treatises other works 
are added (see the Cafa/.1.c.), which are wanting in the Laurentian. 
The Epistle of Ignatius to Polycarp ends in this Ms in the same way as 
in the preceding, 7 xapis tows tod Oeod cin pel vpav. In the only 
portion for which I have examined both mss carefully—the Epistle of 
Polycarp—the phenomena suggest that Paris. Graec. 937 was copied 
directly from Zaurent. vii. 21, or (if not so) was a second transcript 
made from the same ms about the same time; e.g. in § 4 the marginal 
reading of the Laurentian popos oxoretra: is introduced into the text of 
the Parisian. But possibly a closer examination of other parts might 
show that the relation is not quite so simple. 

6. Paris. Suppl. Graec. 341, a small 4to written on paper; a volume 
of miscellaneous contents, containing various works, some in manu- 
script (apparently in different hands), some printed. At the end of the 
first part, which is chiefly occupied with the treatise of Gregory Nyssen 
rept karacKedys avOpwmrov, the transcriber has written on a blank leaf 
(fol. 91 b) ‘ Patavii exscriptum anno ab incarnatione servatoris nostri 
Jesu Christi m.p. xxx11’. After the second part, which contains the 
Christus Patiens, is written ‘Venetiis anno salutis M.D. XXXv sexto- 
decimo Cal. Octobris’. The two printed works which are bound up in 
the volume bear the dates 1558 and 1553 respectively. The Ignatian 
Epistles stand at the end of the manuscript portion, and immediately 
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before the printed works. It may be inferred therefore that they were 
written somewhere about the middle of the 16th century. 

Cotelier in his preface states that for the Ignatian Epistles he 
made use of ‘codice Claudii Jolii praecentoris ecclesiae Parisiensis’. 
He gives the various readings of this manuscript in his margin, 
designating it simply ‘Ms’, without mentioning the name’. This 
Claude Joly, who has a certain position in the literary history of 
France, was made precentor of Notre Dame a.p. 1671 (the year 
before Cotelier’s edition appeared) and died a.D. 1700. He had a good 
library, which he left to the Chapter of Notre Dame. The Ms used by 
Cotelier was evidently this Paris. Suppl. Graec. 341, for on a fly leaf 
it has the entry ‘A la Bibliothéque de YEglise de Paris 8.2’, and it 
appears as no. 214 in the manuscript catalogue of the books which 
came to the National Library from Notre Dame. The variations more- 
over agree with those of ‘Cotelier’s ms, so far as I have tested them, 
though they are frequently quite unique. 

This ms evidently belongs to the same class as the four preceding ; 
for it begins at the same point in the Epistle to the Trallians. The 
general title is rod adyiov iepopaprupos iyvariov tod Geopdpov émrroXai, 
followed by the special title pos tpadAnoious érucrody Sevrépa. As in 
the Mss previously described, the epistle itself begins in the lower part 
of the second page, ws 9 Kat avra ovv mpadrys, the upper part being 
left blank. 

This fact indicates its general relationship, but its lineage may be 
more closely determined. A comparison with O/¢tob. 348 seems to 
show that it was derived mediately or immediately from this last-men- 
tioned ms. Thus O#tob. 348 gives in the margin a large number of 
various readings derived from the Metaphrast. In Paris. Suppl. Grae. 
341 these readings are incorporated into the text, with occasional 
exceptions where they are given as marginal alternatives. It is un- 
necessary to give examples, for any one may satisfy himself on this 
point by comparing Cotelier’s various readings taken from his Ms with 
the marginal alternatives of O/tod. 348 as given by Dressel. The coin- 





1 Zahn, by no fault of his own, has 
been misled by the manner in which 
‘Cotelier gives the variations. Thus p. 
194 for Magn. 11 ri “Tovdalwy Zahn 
gives the v.1. of our Ms as ri r&v "Iov- 
Salwy, whereas it should be rav “Iovéalwy 
(om. rhv), and in Magn. 12 Inood Xpurrob 


he gives viod, whereas it should be vioi 
Xpicrov. Sometimes Cotelier himself is 
incorrect ; but his faults are chiefly of 
omission. On the whole however his 
collation is as full as we should expect 
from any critic of his age. ~ ; 
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cidences however are even more numerous than appear from Cotelier’s 
collation. ‘Thus in Rom. inscr. the correction of 7vwpévors, rerAnpopé- 
vos, into yvwpevyy, wexAypwpéryvy (the words however being written 
with o for w in the Paris ms), is common to both; and so in other cases 
which he has omitted to record. The incorporation of these marginal 
readings of O/tob. 348 is not always very intelligently made. ‘Thus in 
Rom. 9 ti 080 tH Kara odpKxa Kata wodw xK.7.r., the words TH Kara 
odpxa are omitted in the interpolator’s text, but inserted in the marg. 
of Oftob. 348 from the Metaphrast ; whereas the transcriber of our Ms 
has simply substituted card odpxa for xara wédw in the text. I have 
only examined this Paris Ms very partially ; but, so far as I have ob- 
served, all the phenomena suggest that it was copied directly from 
Ottob. 348. At all events it has no independent value and is useless 
for all critical purposes. 

In his note on Magn. 8 Cotelier writes ‘participium trooryoavts, 
quod sequitur in codice Thuaneo, quodque agnoscit barbarus interpres’. 
He is evidently alluding to a Greek ms; and as in his preface he only 
mentions using one Greek ms for these epistles and in his margin here 
gives vroorycavre as the reading of this Ms, it may be assumed that he 
is referring to it also in his note. But how comes he to describe it as 
belonging to Thuanus (de Thou), when in his preface he states that 
Claude Joly was the owner of it? Elsewhere, so far as I am aware, he 
never designates it Zhuaneus. The difficulty seems not to have oc- 
curred to subsequent editors. Whiston, who in his edition of these 
epistles (Primitive Christianity 1. p. 102 sq.) gives the various readings 
of Cotelier’s ms throughout, marks it T and calls it ‘that of Thuanus’ 
(Advertisement p. ii). So too Cureton and Zahn designate it without 
misgiving. This ready acquiescence of later editors is probably due to 


the fact that they did not use Cotelier’s original work (a.p. 1672) but — 


one or both of Leclerc’s editions of Cotelier (so certainly Zahn p. xxiii, 
note 1; and for Whiston see Advertisement p. iii), in which Cotelier’s 
preface, containing an account of the Ms, is omitted. I am disposed 
to think that ‘in codice Thuaneo’ is a slip of Cotelier. He elsewhere 
frequently gives the readings of a Zatin ‘codex Thuaneus’ of these 
epistles, which I shall describe below, and may accidentally have 
substituted the wrong name in this place. It is difficult to see 
how the ms of Claude Joly can ever have belonged to the library of 
de Thou. In the catalogue of de Thou’s library, published by Quesnel 
(Paris 1679) a few years after Cotelier’s edition appeared, but before 
this library was dispersed, there is no mention of a Greek ms of the 
Ignatian Epistles, whereas the Latin ms is duly entered, A ‘codex 
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Thuaneus’ therefore could hardly have been in Joly’s possession at 
this time. 

It will have appeared from the description that the last four Mss 
have no independent value, as there is every reason to believe that 
they are lineally descended from Vatic. 859. ‘They may therefore be 
safely neglected. It would be worse than useless to encumber the 
apparatus criticus with their various readings. 

7. Nydpruccianus [g,], the ms from which Gesner printed his edition. 
The editor (praef. p. 4) says ‘Graecum exemplar manuscriptum nactus 
[sum] ex bibliotheca Cl. V. piae memoriae D. Gaspari a Nydprugck 
[i.e. von Nienburg, or Newenburg].’ I have investigated in all likely 
quarters, and cannot find that this Ms is still in existence. As it does 
not appear to have been seen by any one since Gesner, it may have 
been given as copy to the printer, in which case it would probably have 
been destroyed at the time. 

Gesner appears to have published his edition without any know- 
ledge that he had been anticipated; for his language distinctly implies 
that he is giving the Greek of these epistles for the first time. His 
ignorance however is difficult to explain. His preface is dated 1559, 
while the title page of the Ignatian Epistles bears the date 1560. Yet 
not only had the editio princeps appeared three years before (1557), 
but in the following year (1558) Morel at Paris had followed it up 
by an edition founded on it. 

This text differs very widely from any other, and the eccentric 
readings must be attributed to arbitrary invention. They plainly have 
no traditional value. ‘These variations are of different kinds. Some- 
times they consist in the capricious substitution of synonyms: e.g. 
Magn. 9 vedrnra for xawérnra, Trail. 9 orig for xapdig, Rom. 4 ere 
oré\Xw for évré\Aopon, Ephes. 10 déyere for elware. Sometimes a word of 
different import is substituted with the idea of improving the sense, 
the substituted word being not unfrequently suggested by similarity of 
sound; e.g. Magn. 10 pwpyjonta for prpnonrar, Rom. 2 diedOeiv for 
SiadrvOjvar, Philad. 8 avfevtixov for aOucrov, mpoxpiveras for mpoxerrat, 
Smyrn. 3 ofpa for tphpa, Polyc. 4 axd tod xvpiov for amd rod Kowoi, 
ib. 7 avbrov dyarnonre for avrd araprionre, Ephes. 16 éxxdyoiav for didac- 
xaXdiav. On this principle the Latin words in Po/yc. 6 are all changed; | 
Scacadev6j being substituted for Secgprwp cipey, tad S& modepexa 
for ta Sexdoura, ta GOda for ta axxerta. So too ’APvép is substituted 
for "AB«d8addv in Magn. 3, where the historical reference is unintel- 
ligible ; and in the same context the unusual word éxkpeys is changed 
into éxei xpevnOets. Again; a very frequent motive of change is the 
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desire to simplify the grammar, where the sentence is abrupt or ellip- 
tical: e.g. the insertion of 7 edxn zpos in Polyc. 2, and of 8& é«Badrere 
in Ephes. 8; or the omission of ds «at in Magn. 4; or the substitution 
of Wéyw 88 for Yéyov and of dv for rovrwy Philad. 4, and again of avrés 
6 IladAos for xabws Iatdos in Zars. 7. Instances of all classes of varia- 
tions might be largely multiplied. 

It is difficult to say how far these readings are due to the scribe of 
the Ms or of its prototype, and how far to the editor of the printed 
text. The substitution of Greek words for Latin in Polyc. 6 would 
seem to show that the corrector was more familiar with Greek than with 
Latin, and thus to point to the scribe rather than to the editor. But 
whoever may have been their author, they are valueless for critical 
purposes. A primary test of correctness in the readings of the Long 
recension is conformity with the pre-existing text of the Middle form 
on which it was founded; and this test the characteristic readings of 
the Nydprugck ms generally fail to satisfy, thus condemning themselves. 
As a rule also, they diverge from the old Latin version. In a very few 
cases indeed they may seem to be confirmed by this version; e.g. in 
the curious substitution of av@evrixoy for aOixrov, and mpoxpiverac for 
mpoxetat, Philad. 6, where the Latin has principatus, pracjudicatur. If 
these readings be not, as we are tempted to suspect, emendations of 
the editor who had the Latin version before him, they must be more 
ancient than this version; but even then they are condemned by refer- 
ence to the text of the Middle form, which has a@cxrov and mpoxecrat 
like the other mss of the Long recension. 

The eccentric readings of this ms therefore must be set aside. But 
on the other hand it contains an ancient element of some value; and 
cannot be altogether neglected, though it requires to be used with dis- 
crimination. 

8. Constantinopolitanus [g,|.. This is the important ms from which 
Bryennios first published the Epistles of S. Clement in their complete 
form (A.D. 1875), and is described accordingly in my Appendix to 
S. Clement of Rome p. 224 sq. It bears the date a.p. 1056. The 
Ignatian Epistles begin on fol. 81 with the Epistle of Mary to Ignatius, 
and occur in the order which is usual in this recension. 

I am indebted to the great kindness of Bryennios, now Metropolitan 
of Nicomedia, for a collation of the Ignatian Epistles in this’ ms, 
procured for me through the mediation of our common friend 
Dr Hieronymus Myriantheus, Archimandrite of the Greek Church 
in London. ‘The collation is made with the text of the Ignatian 
Epistles in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca. Where there was any chance 
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of a variation escaping the eye of a careful collator, I have recorded the 
fact that the reading of this Ms is inferred ex silentio. 

The Ms maintains the same character in the Ignatian letters which 
has been noticed in the Epistles of Clement (Appendix p. 226 sq.). 
Here, as there, it exhibits manifest traces of a critical revision, which 
detracts from its authority. But after due allowance made for this 
editorial interference, it remains an important aid to the criticism of the 
text; and moreover it has a special value as being the only Greek 
Ms which preserves the thirteen Ignatian Epistles of the Long recension 
(including the Letter of Mary to Ignatius) entire. 

9. Vatic. Regius (Reginensis ?) 30 [g;], a Vatican Ms collated by Dres- 
sel and called by him [R]. He thus describes it (p. lvii); ‘Membraneus, 


_foliis octonariis, saeculi xi ineuntis. Insunt Opp. Dionysid Areopagitae 


cum glossis haud indoctis, necnon ad /oannem Afostolum spectantia 
(1—160). Postea fragmentum Epistolae Zenatit ad Ephesios exhibetur 
in sex foliis cum dimidio’. The fragment extends from the beginning 
of the epistle to § 18 rod xavyxnos tav Aeyo-. This epistle is numbered 
a, which points to an arrangement differing from the common order, 
where it would be ta. 

10. Barber. 68, in the Barberini Library at Rome. At the — 
beginning is written ‘S. Ignatii Martyris Epistolae Graecae ex Codice 
Vaticano a Leone Allatio erutae’, and below is the number 428. Dressel 
wrongly copies it ‘ex codice Vaticano 428 a Leone Allatio erutae’, and 
adds ‘ Cod. Vaticanus frustra quaeritur, cum ille numero 428 insignitus 
Ignatium non contineat, neque ad Vaticanum 859 aut Ottobonianum 
348 ne ex longinquo quidem accedat’. The correct position of 428 
points not to the number of the Vatican ms from which it was copied, 
but to the number of the transcript itself in the collection to which it 
at one time or other belonged, as I ascertained by personal inspection. 
Montfaucon indeed (B7d/. Bid. 1. pp. 116, 131, 142) mentions a Vatican 
Ms of the Ignatian Epistles numbered 4248, but I was informed on the 


- spot, that there was no Greek Ms corresponding to this number. This 


transcript (Barder. 68) contains the twelve Epistles of Ignatius in the 
order usual in the Long recension. The Epistle of Mary to Ignatius is 
not included. Dressel in his preface (p. lx) promises to designate this 
Ms C, but in his notes it appears as B. 

But what is the value of this professed transcript? In the margin 
Allatius gives various readings from the famous Medicean ms (see above, 


_ Pp. 73 sq-), and in reference to these Dressel describes him as ‘haud raro 
_ suas conjecturas pro libri scripti lectionibus tacite venditans’, How 


just this accusation is, any one may see for himself by comparing these 
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marginal readings with any fair collation of the Medicean s itself. 
But I can prove to demonstration that his text is even less trustworthy 
than his margin. On a closer inspection of the text of this transcript, I 
became more and more convinced that its characteristic readings were 
taken from some printed edition of the Ignatian Epistles; and at 
length I obtained direct proof of this. In Hero 4 this transcript reads 
ei pa) er tév mpwTwv TpwroTddoTwy, inserting the worse than superfluous 
mpwtwv. ‘This reading is obviously false, and is not found in any other 
Ms. But it occurs in some printed texts, and I have been able to trace 
its history. It appears first in Ussher, and for the moment I was per- 
plexed to explain its appearance. But turning to the Antwerp edition 
of Ignatius printed by Plantinus (a.p. 1572) I found the solution. The 
last words of the last line on p. 53 in this edition are «i py él, and 
below is written tév mpw- according to a common practice of giving 
the catch words to carry the eye forward, as the next page begins with 
tév mpwrotddotwv. Ussher must have had his text printed from a copy 
of this edition; and the compositor has carelessly read on continuously 
émt tév mpw | trav mpwromAdorwv. Ussher indeed found out the mis- 
print, for in his table of errata zpwrwv is directed to be omitted; but 
Voss, not seeing this, prints éxt trav mpwrwv mpwrorAdotwv after Ussher. 
A happy blunder; for it enables us to detect the imposture of 
Allatius. Allatius, professing to transcribe a Vatican Ms, really tran- 
scribes the text of Ussher or Voss. Nor is this the only case in which 
he is clearly detected. Thus in Smyrn. 6 the transcript of Allatius 
reads ov tijs Cwjs aiwviov, for dre wis aiwviov. This position of the 
article is a solecism in Greek, and it is not found in any other Ms. 
But the sense seemed to require a negative (which appears also in the 
Latin version), and accordingly the early editor Morel (a.D. 1558) 
substituted od r7js for or. He would have respected Greek usage more, 
and have diverged less from Ms authority, if he had read ov simply for 
ért. But his solecism was perpetuated in later editions, till it reached 
Ussher and Voss, and from one or other it was taken by Allatius. 
Again in Zars. 9 this transcript reads dveriornro. with the printed 
editions, though the word does not occur elsewhere and could hardly 
be used in the sense required here. The other Mss vary between 
avertorarot and averirtaryrot, both these words being found elsewhere, 
and both perhaps possible in this context. Again in Philipp. 11, where 
the editio princeps had 7xefoas, Morel boldly substituted egwoas and is 
followed by later editors ; accordingly égweas is found in this transcript, 
though no ms has any reading at all resembling it. Again in Magn. 13 
the correct reading is aétowAdKxov kal mvevparixod otepavov tod mpeoBv- 
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tepiov vpnav, where by a fanciful metaphor the circle of presbyters seated 

round the bishop are regarded as a spiritual wreath ‘ fitly woven’ about 

him. In some mss however zpeoBurepiov has been corrupted into 

mpeoBurépov, and orepavov is in consequence changed into a proper 

name ‘Stephen.’ In this connexion the epithet agtomAoxov is quite out 

of place, and Morel substituted agcov/kov ‘sua authoritate’, as Ussher 

truly says, and in this he was followed by most later editors, though 

not by Ussher or Voss. So aégwovikov appears in the transcript of 
Allatius. These are some of the more decisive instances in which 

Allatius copies a printed text; but many more might be adduced. 

Thus aipérwy for omepudrwv, Trail. 10, was Morel’s conjecture: dé- 

 Sekev for arndey£ev, Magn. 3, appeared first in an edition of Plantinus, 

being suggested by ar7Aagev a misprint of the editio princeps; «iA7- 

decay was first substituted for efAxvoav, Philad. 5, in the edition of 
Plantinus, where the editio princeps has «iAynvoav ; wemAnpopopypévy 

for rerAnpwpévy, Smyra. preef., was an early editorial correction, founded 

on zerAypopevy, again a misprint of the editio princeps. All these 

are devoid of ms authority, and yet all appear in this transcript. In 

several passages also this transcript follows the capricious alterations 

of g, where they are found in no other Ms, and the strong presump- 
tion is that in these cases also the transcriber must have derived his 
readings from some printed text. Lastly, it occasionally introduces 
readings which are found only in the text of the Middle form, and 
which (there is good reason to believe) never had a place in the Long 
recension ; e. g. avaorace for, airyoet in Polyc. 7. 

The case against this transcript might be considerably strengthened ; 
but I believe that sufficient has been said to show its worthlessness. 

It contains in fact a made up text. Allatius must have had before him 
more than one printed edition, for he could not (so far as I have ob- 
served) have got the readings trav aputwv mpwromAactwy LZero 4 and 
agvovixov Magn. 13 from the same edition. He professes however to 
have taken the epistles from a Vatican ms; and this may be so far 
true, that together with his printed texts he did employ such a 
Ms. But, if so, can we identify it? After we have thus traced the most 
characteristic and striking readings of this transcript to printed editions, 
it no longer remains an obstacle to the identification of the Ms in 
question with Vazic. 859 or with Oftob. 348, that its text ‘ne ex lon- 
ginquo quidem accedit’ to that presented by either. A more for- 
midable objection is the fact that, whereas the transcript contains 
the twelve epistles complete, these two mss want the whole of the first 
epistle and the beginning of the second. But with his other aids 
IGN. I. ee 
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before him, Allatius could easily have supplied the omission.- Until some 
other Vatican ms therefore is discovered which better satisfies the 
conditions, it may be presumed that the ms referred to was one of those 
with which we are acquainted. At all events sufficient has been said to 
show that this transcript is quite useless for critical purposes. Nor has 
the investigation been superfluous; for, if we had been obliged to 
accept its text as an authority, wholly new phenomena would have 
had to be considered, and the entire subject would have been thrown 
into confusion. 

11. odl. Auct. D. Infr. 2. 19 (see Coxe’s Catal. Cod. Manuser. 
Bibl, Bodl. i. p. 627), a small vol. parchment, in a comparatively recent 
(17th century) hand. Its history is given by Bp. Fell on the fly leaf: 

‘Septembris 17° A. 1673 cum ex itinere Harburiam Comitatus 
Leicestriae pertransirem, codicis hujus copia mihi facta est ; eundemque 
dono dedit egregius vir et de re literaria optime meritus D™"* Johannes 
Berry, scholae ibidem Grammaticalis ludimagister. Codicem ipsum 
Oundleiae in Agro Northamptoniensi apud Bibliopolam neglectum, et 
inter scruta delitescentem, pretio satis exiguo redemit. J. FELL.’ 

This Ms must also be the same which is mentioned in Bernard’s 
Catal. Libr. MSS Angl. et Hibern. (Oxon. 1697) no. 7099 ‘Ignatii 
Antiocheni Epistolae Graece,’ as belonging to the library of the 
Rey. H. Jones ; for Jones was the successor of Bp. Fell in his living of 
Sunningwell and came into possession of several of his books. 

This Ms contains the seven epistles mentioned by Eusebius, but in 
the interpolated text. It is thus quite unique. 

In the Vind. Zgn. p. 57 sq. (ed. Churton) Pearson writes: ‘ Habeo 
exemplar ms Graecum epistolarum Ignatianarum mihi a viro docto et 
antiquitatum curioso communicatum sine fictis et supposititiis (septem 
enim tantum sunt) sed cum assumentis quidem diu post Eusebium, 
imo et Gelasium, factis, epistolas hoc ordine repraesentans; mpds TpaA- 
Anoiovs A. pds Mayvycious B. zpos Piraderdeis I. rpds Spyupvaiovs A. 
mpos Todvxaprov éricxorov Spiipvys E. xpés “Edeotous $. mpds ‘Pur 
paiovs Z,’ 

This description entirely accords with the Bodleian ms. 

In other passages Pearson refers to a Ms which he calls Lescestrensis 
(Minor Theol. Works u. p. 443, Epist. Ign. p. 15), and Smith also 
mentions this MS on one occasion (Z/fist. Zgn. p. 70). Elsewhere again. 
Pearson designates a certain Ms as Anglicanus (V. I. p. 490, Ep. Len. 
Pp. 33, 38, 44). Both designations would be appropriate to the 
Bodleian ms, It was found by Bp. Fell in Leicestershire, and it is ite 
only Greek ms of Ignatius known to exist in England, 
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The identification moreoVer is further confirmed when we come to 
examine the readings. Pearson mentions four readings of Amglicanus, 
all of which are found in this ms: Zphes. 12 pvqpovever vpadv (V. J. 
p. 490); Polyc. 7 civrovov (Zp. Jen. p. 33); Magn. 10 vrépbecbe (Ep. 
Ten. p. 44); Ephes. 12 wapadobeis ye tév with a marginal reading zrepiodds 
éote tdv (Zp. Jen. p. 38). The last coincidence would be almost 
decisive in itself, since this marginal reading is quite unique. Two 
readings are also given as from Leicestrensis, which agree with the 
Bodleian Ms, trav kar’ avdpa Smyrn. 5 by Pearson (Zp. Jen. p. 15) and 
émoxorov Polyc. 8 by Smith (Zp. Zen. p. 70). Hitherto therefore all the 
facts conspire to identify the Anglicanus and Leicestrensis with each 
other’, and with the Bodleian ms. But there is one statement which 
seems inconsistent with this identification and which Churton (V. Z p. 58) 
urges as fatal to it. In his treatise de Annis Primorum Romae Episco- 
porum (Minor Theol. Works u. p. 443) Pearson adduces *AvaxdyjTw as 
the reading of Zeicestrensis in the spurious epistle ad Mar. § 4, which 
epistle is not contained in our ms. This however was a posthumous 
work left unfinished by Pearson ; and there is probably some confusion 
with the parallel passage in Zra//. 7, where our MS does write this name 
*AvakAntos*, There is therefore no sufficient ground for questioning 
the identification. 

But if so, it becomes important to ascertain the character and history 
of this ms, since Pearson (V. Z. p. 57 sq.), when discussing the genesis 
of the Ignatian Epistles, grounds an argument on the fact that it con- 
tains only seven letters, though in the long form. 

From this ms Whiston (Primitive Christianity Revived) gives various 
readings, designating it B (as being already in the Bodleian Library). 
With this exception it has been overlooked by Ignatian editors, and no 
one seems to have examined it carefully before myself. When I first 
turned over the leaves, I saw at once that it had been written after the 
Ignatian controversy had arisen, and that the transcriber had con- 
sequently picked out the seven epistles mentioned by Eusebius and 


1 Against the identification of Amgli- as distinct from Pearson’s Ms. 

canus with Leicestrensis Churton (I. c.) 2 Careful as he .was, Pearson could 
writes ‘id quominus credam, obstat quod sometimes make great mistakes even in 
duos codices distinguit Smithius Nott. his finished works. Thus in VY. Z p. 517 
_ p. 70.’ This isa mistake. Smith there he writes Zertullianus for Hieronymus, 
_- mentions Augustanus, but not Angli- while giving the reference and quoting 
_ ¢anus; in connexion with Leicestrensis. the words of the passage. See also my 
 Lipsius (Syr. Text. d. Zen. p. 48) falls notes on Philad. 11’ Aya0bro0d: (11. p. 280), 
into the mistake of treating Leicestrens’s and on Smyrn. 13”Adxnv (II. p- 325). 
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isolated them from the rest, as alone genuine’. I supposed however that 
they might have been copied from some older ms. But a further 
examination enables me to say confidently that it is taken from the 
and edition of Morel, Paris 1562. ‘The transcriber is very careless and 
ignorant. He omits and miswrites constantly. But I have collated 
nearly the whole volume, and have not found a single reading which 
cannot be traced to Morel, when proper allowance is made for errors of 
transcription. 


This relation betrays itself in many ways. Thus in Zf/es, inscr. 
the scribe has imitated the contraction of jvwpévyy as it appears in 
Morel’s type, though generally he writes the letters separately. Thus 
again in Rom. g the first o of povos in Morel’s edition is faulty, so that 
the word looks like pivos; accordingly our scribe has written it pivos®. 
Nor are these the only instances where the peculiarities or imperfections 
of the type have misled him. Contracted words for instance are fre- 
quently read and written out wrongly by him. Moreover this ms exhibits 
a number of Morel’s readings, which were due to conjectural emen- 


dation, and which (being demonstrably wrong) could not have occurred 
in any Ms independently. 


In the following readings for instance, for which there is no manuscript authority, 
Leicestrensis (L) agrees with Morel (M): Zyradl/. 3 év doylfoua, ML jv Aoylfouac; 
ib. 7 doganiferbe obv rods rowvrovs, ML mpds rods roovrous, 1b. "Avéyxdnros, ML 
*Avdkdnros; ib. 8 wéd\dovras, ML péddovow (in M the accent is on the contracted AA; 
in L it is placed on the ov); 7. 10 omepudrwv, ML atudrwy (in M the two last 
syllables are contracted, so that the position of the accent is not obvious; L writes 
aluardv): Magn. 1 xara bebv, ML xard Oeod; 2b. 3 mvedud éorw, ML mvedpua 0 
éorw; 2b. Oely, ML Oeod (the editio princeps misprinted it @e@, and hence M’s 
conj. Qeov);°2b. kareppirov, ML xarepelrov; id. 5 Trav elpnuévwr, ML trav ypnuévor; 
ib, 8 dwreBotvras, ML dmriorotvras (the ed. princ. misprinted it amecrodyras, and 
hence: M’s conj.); 23. g xal dpylaiks, ML ws dpylas; 7b. 13 dévomNéxov...crepdvov 
Tov mpecBureplov iuwv, ML déiovixov...2repdvov tov mpecBurépov vudv which is 
based on a misconception (see p. 112 sq.); 23. 14 jvwuévns, M npwpevns, L jpwuérns; 
WPhilad. inscr. ovyxNicavres, ML ovyxAnoarres (a misprint of the ed. princ.); #3. 3 
abrovs purelavy, ML auras gurelay; 2b. 11 4 dydan Tay ddehkpav, ML & dyary rav 
adehpuv (apparently a misprint of M in his 2nd ed., for it makes no sense; it is 


' 1 This is done, for instance, by Ve- 
delius in his edition of 1623, some years 
before Ussher’s discovery of the genuine 
Ignatian text. Vedelius divides the 


scribe did not use the first edition of 
Morel (1558), but the second (1562). In 
the first edition 7ywyévyny is uncontracted, 
and pévos is clearly printed. So again in 


epistles into two books ‘quorum prior 
continet epistolas genuinas, alter sup- 
posititias.’ 


2 These two instances show that the 


Philad, 5 the Ms has elAxvoay with the 
second edition, whereas in his first edition 
Morel read elAnpecav. 
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correct in his first); 1. 4 ras Tay vouwv wedérns, ML ris rod vduou wedérns (the ed. 
prince. printed incorrectly 77s raw vouov wedérns, which M emended accordingly) ; 
Smyrn. inscr. wemnpwuévy, ML memdnpodopynuévy (the ed. princ. misprinted it 
mwemdnpouévy, and M emended) ; 74, 6 dre fwys alwviov, ML ov Hs fwhs alwvlov 
(where M’s emendation introduces a solecism: see above, p. 112); Polye. 2 7d 
émeruxev, ML rod émiruxeiv; ib. 8 émickorp, ML émixdrov; Ephes. § dvaxexpa- 
hévous, ML dvaxpeuapeévous (this conjecture of M was founded on the corrupt reading 
of the Aug. Ms dvaxexpeuapévous reproduced in the ed. princ.); 7. 9 ouvodomro- 
pouvras, ML ovvodoropoivra (this is a mere misprint in M’s 2nd ed.; it is correct 
in the 1st); Rom. 5 xdv avrd 5é éxdvra x7... ML wal avra 8é édy éxdvra x.7.d. 
(the ed. princ. has kal aird 82 éxdvra, after the Aug. Ms, and M supplied the missing 
édy or dy in the wrong place). 


The origin of this ms therefore can hardly be disputed. It may 
safely be set aside as worthless; and so Pearson’s argument, founded 
on the unique phenomenon which it exhibits, must fall to the ground. 

It will thus be seen that all the Greek Mss except four g, (Au- 
gustanus), g, (Vatic. 859), g, (Mydpruccianus), g, (Constantinopolitanus), 
with the addition perhaps of a fifth g, (Vatic. Reg. 30) for the greater 
part of the Epistle to the Ephesians, may be discarded, as having no 
independent value. Of these four g, is the most important, and g, 
comes next; while g, and g, bear on their face the signs of literary 
revision, but are not without their value as subsidiary evidence in con- 
firmation of readings found in other authorities. 


(ii) Latin. 

The date of this version is uncertain. Ussher (Polyc. et Jen. Ep. 
p. lxxxv) hazarded the opinion that it was made in the same century 
in which the Ignatian writer himself lived. This view was plainly 
untenable and is retracted by Ussher himself in his table of Amen- 
danda. It must be remembered however that he placed the spurious 
Ignatian writings themselves at the close of the sixth century (i.e. pro- 
bably two centuries or more after their proper date), so that he’ 
was not so very wide of the mark with regard to the epoch of the 
translator as he might seem at first sight. No date indeed can be 
assigned to this version, except within somewhat wide limits. Of 
Latin writers Gregory the Great is the earliest who is alleged as 
quoting the Long Recension of the Ignatian Epistles (Of. vil. p. 320, 
Venet. 1770). But the very expression, ‘ Amen Gratia,’ which he cites 
is wanting in this Latin version; and even if he is here quoting the 
interpolated rather than the genuine letters, which is somewhat doubtful 
(see 11. p. 850sq.), he himself intimates that he derived his quotation 
not from the epistles themselves, but from his Greek correspondent 
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Anastasius of Antioch, and we may even infer from his language that 
he had no direct acquaintance with them. It may be presumed there- - 
fore that at the close of the sixth century, when Gregory wrote, this 
Latin version was not yet in existence. On the other hand it is 
certainly quoted by Ado of Vienne (7874) more than once in his Lider 
de Festiv. Apostolorum (on xiv Kal. Mart. from £phes. 1 for One- 
simus, on Prid. Non. Mai from Antioch. 7 for Euodius). Between 
these dates therefore the translation must have been made. 

The epistles occur in this version in the following order; (1) to 
Mary of Cassobola, (2) Trallians, (3) Magnesians, (4) Tarsians, (5) 
Philippians, (6) Philadelphians, (7) Smyrnzeans, (8) Polycarp, (9) Anti- 
ochenes, (10) Hero, (11) Ephesians, (12) Romans. To these is added 
the Zaus Heronis or Prayer of Hero to Ignatius. Some mss interpose 
between the Epistle to the Romans and the Laus Heronis the 
Bollandist Acts of Ignatius (see 11. pp. 365 sq., 370). Others again 
prefix the correspondence of Ignatius with the Virgin and S. John 
(see 11. p. 653 sq.). But neither has any necessary connexion with 
this version. On the other hand the Epistle of Mary of Cassobola 
to Ignatius is wanting in all the extant Mss of this version, and 
probably never formed part of it. 


The following is a complete list of the mss which have come to 
my knowledge. Probably however others may lie hidden in public or 
private libraries of which no catalogues exist or are accessible. 

1. Reginensis 81 (called Regius 81 by Dressel p. lvii), belonging 
to the collection of Christina Queen of Sweden, in the Vatican library. 
It is described by Dressel (I. c.) and more accurately by Reifferscheid 
Bibliotheca Patrum Latinorum Italica p. 369. Dressel says ‘indole 
atque aetate notabilis, cum accedat ad saec. ix’; but Reifferscheid 
assigns the part containing the Ignatian Epistles etc. (fol. 13—97) to 
the eleventh century. This part comprises (1) The twelve Ignatian 
Epistles, (2) The Zaus Hyronis, (3) The Epistle of Polycarp, (4) The 
Life of Polycarp, ‘Polycarpus johannis apostoli discipulus’ etc.; after 
which the scribe has written five hexameter verses. Dressel only gives 
four (and these not quite correctly), omitting the third and most im- 
portant ‘Quem lector sancti fore cognoscat juliani.” The headings 
and endings of the Ignatian Epistles are very simple (e.g. Explicit 
secunda, Incipit tertia). A former owner was one Loys Cartier. Dressel 
collated this ms, and calls it Reg. It is apparently the most ancient 
and best of the extant Mss. 

Ussher (Jz Polyc. Epist. Ign. Syl Aun. p. ii) says, ‘Cum intel- 
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lexissem in bibliotheca Cl. V. Alexandri Petavii senatoris Parisiensis, 
Pauli filii, vetustissimum exemplar aliud conservari; quicquid et illud 
continebat, humanissimi Claudii Sarravii, senatoris itidem Parisiensis, 
beneficio sum consecutus.’ Accordingly he gives various readings from 
this Ms from time to time. Judging from these, we infer that it must 
have been very closely allied to egin. 81. Thus they agree in such 
readings as Zphes. 9 ‘clarificabit’ for ‘glorificabit’, Zphes. 21 ‘que 
(or quae) misistis’ for ‘quem misistis’, PAilad. 11 ‘Chatopo’ for 
‘Agathopo’, MZar. 4 ‘ Anencletum’ for ‘ Anacletum’ or ‘Cletum’, Zars. 
6 ‘glorifica me pater’ (the addition of ‘pater’), PAilipp. 2 ‘spiritus 
paracletus’ (the omission of ‘sanctus’ after ‘spiritus’). Like Regin. 81 
also it contained the prayer of Hero. As Petau’s mss generally passed 
into the library of the Queen of Sweden, to which also Regin. 81 
belongs, we are led to suspect that the two should be identified, 
Unless however either Dressel’s collation of Regim. 81 or Ussher’s of 
Petav. is inaccurate, this cannot be; for they do not always agree’. 

The next seven manuscripts are all Burgundian and seem to be 
closely allied. 

2. Trecensis 412, in the public library at Troyes, described briefly 
and not very happily’ in the Catalogue Général des Manuscrits des 
Bibliotheques Publiques des Départements uu. p. 184. It belonged for- 
merly to the monastery of Clairvaux and was marked G. 4. The 
Ignatian Epistles are immediately preceded by S. Augustine’s Com- 
mentary on the Galatians, which ends ‘cum spiritu vestro fratres. 
amen.’ Then follow; (1) The twelve Ignatian Epistles, ‘ Zncipit 
scriptum ignatit episcopi martyris discipuli johannis evangeliste ad 
mariam’ (fol. 115); (2) The Bollandist Acts of S. Ignatius, ‘ Kalendas 
Jebruarit. Passio sancti ignatit martiris discipuli beati johannts apostoli 
et evangeliste: Cum trajanus romanorum suscepisset imperium etc... 
sollempniter celebratur. Zxplicit. hucusque historiam passionis ejus 
conscriptor ipsius. ‘This is followed by testimonies concerning Ignatius: 


1 The above account of these Mss was 
written some time before Zahn’s edition 


‘appeared. I find that Zahn (p. xxvi sq.) 


very confidently identifies the two, and 
probably his view is correct. 

2 The compiler of this catalogue is 
guilty of two great errors in a very few 
lines. (1) He says ‘La premitre épitre 


_ de §S. Ignace est adressée & la Sainte 


Vierge.’ The first letter is addressed to 


Mary of Cassobola. (2) He hazards the 


criticism, ‘ Robert de Lincoln passe pour 
le traducteur latin des lettres de S. 
Ignace, mais l’écriture de ce manuscrit 
me paraft antérieure 4 Robert, qui est 
mort en 1253.’ The Latin version of the 
Middle recension is ascribed with great 
probability to Robert of Lincoln (see 
above p. 76); but no one ever sup- 
posed him to be the translator of the 
Long. 
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‘Quid vero dé eo vel epistolis ejus eusebius historiographus vel iero- 
nimus presbyter etc....extra portam dafniticam in cimitherio de roma 
antiochiam delate. Passio sancti ignatit explicit’? (3) The Praise of 
Hero. ‘ Jucipit laus hironis etc....prius faciebas. Axpliciunt epistole 
sancti martiris ignatit secundi antiochie episcopt sed et gesta passionis 
eius et laus hironis discipuli et successoris eius’ (4) The Epistle of 
Polycarp. ‘ LZpistola policarpi martiris smirneorum episcopi discipult 
sancti johannis incipit. Policarpus et qui cum eo...amen. Lxfdicit 
epistola sancti policarpi episcopi et martiris.’ ‘This Ms is ascribed to 
the 12th century in the Catalogue: ‘in folio sur beau vélin’, ‘manu- 
scrit de 145 feuillets en belle minuscule.’ I have myself inspected it, 
and collated it from the end of Polycarp’s Epistle. 

3. Paris. Bibl. Nat. 1639 (formerly Colbert. 1039), parchment, fol. 
double columns, described in the Catal. Cod. MSS Bibl. Reg. m1. p. 162, 
where it is assigned to the r2th century. On the fly leaf is written 
‘ Hunc solemnem librum dedit huic monasterio beate marie magister johan- 
nes de burgundia etc.’. As in the Troyes ms, the Ignatian Epistles 
follow upon S. Augustine’s Commentary on the Galatians: fol. 1774... 
‘cum spiritu vestro fratres. amen. Lxfplicit explanatio sancti augustint 
super epistolam ad galathas. ILncipit scriptum ignatit episcopi et 
martyris discipuli iohannis evangeliste. Ad mariam etc.’ It contains 
the same Ignatian matter; (1) The twelve Epistles, (2) The Martyr- 
ology etc., (3) The Praise of Hero, (4) The Epistle of Polycarp. The 
last however is followed by ‘ Passio sancti aygulfi abbatis sociorumque 
jus,’ which ends the volume. 

Cotelier in his edition of the Apostolic Fathers gives collations 
from a Ms belonging to the collection of Zhwanus (de Thou). This 
“MS is included in the catalogue of de Thou’s library, Catal. Bibl. 
Thuan. i. p. 457 (Paris. 1679, and Hamburg 1704), from which it 
appears that the contents of the volume were exactly the same as 
in Paris. 1639, though these contents are very heterogeneous, com- 
mencing with Ruffinus’ translation of Origen on the Romans and end- 
ing with the Passion of S. Aygulf. I infer therefore that this must 
be the same ms, and that it passed into the Colbert collection with 
de Thou’s Mss generally, whence it was transferred to the Royal Library. 
I have already (p. 108) pointed out Whiston’s mistake about the ms of 
Thuanus. 

4. Bruxellensis 5510. So numbered in the Catal. des MSS de 
la Bibl. Roy. des Ducs de Bourgogne, where it is assigned to the 
first third of the 12th century (x14). The Ignatian matter (including 
the Epistle to Polycarp) is exactly the same as in the two preceding 
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“mss (the catalogue gives it imperfectly), and coincides: in all essential 


respects. 

5. Bruxellensis 103; see the Catal. des MSS etc., as before. 
The date there assigned to it is the last third of the 15th century. 
The Ignatian matter (with the Epistle to Polycarp) is the same as in 
the last. The catalogue wrongly describes the Ignatian letters, as 
Epistolae ad Mariam. I collated both mss for the end of the Epistle to 


‘Polycarp, and from the close resemblances there and elsewhere I infer 


that Bruxell. 703 was copied from Bruxell. 5510. This book belonged 
to the Jesuits’ College at Louvain, before it came to the Bibliothéque de 
Bourgogne, . 

6. Bruxellensis 20132, not included in the printed catalogue, but 
assigned in a manuscript catalogue to the second third of the 16th 
century, and this is apparently about its date. It contains (1) The 
twelve Ignatian Epistles; (2) The Epistle of Polycarp ; (3) The correspond- 
ence of Ignatius with the Virgin and S. John. Then follows ‘ De vita 
et moribus sancte marie virginis sanctus epiphanius etc. The twelve 
Ignatian Epistles and the Epistle of Polycarp appear to have been 
copied directly or indirectly from Bruxell. 5510. The book belonged 
to the Bibliothéque de Bourgogne. 

7. Carolopolitanus 173, in the Library at Charleville, described in 
the Catal. Gén. des Manuscr. des Bibl. Publ. des Départem. v (1879), a 
folio Ms of the 12th century on parchment. The Ignatian matter con- 
sists of (1) The twelve Ignatian Epistles, (2) The Acts of Ignatius, 
(3) The Laus Heronis. It is immediately preceded by ‘Gregorii 
Nazianzeni Opuscula’ and followed by the Epistle of Polycarp. 

8. Carolopolitanus 266, described in the same catalogue ; likewise a 
parchment folio ms of the r2th century. Its contents are there stated 
to be (1) ‘ Eusebii Caesariensis Historia Eccl.,’ (2) ‘ Tractatus ejusdem 
adversus Sabellium,’ (3) ‘ Incipit Eusebii Pamphili liber de incorporali et 
invisibili,’ (4) ‘Incipit de bonis operibus ex epistola beati Pauli ad 
Corinthios secunda,’ (5) The twelve Ignatian Letters. 

9. Oxon. Balliolensis 229, at Balliol College, Oxford, described in 
Coxe’s Catal. Cod. MSS qui in Collegiis Aulisque Oxon. hodie asservan- 
tur (Oxon. 1852) I. p. 75 sq. as ‘codex membranaceus in folio, ff. 171, 
sec. XII exeuntis, binis columnis exaratus.’ It is one of the books 
bequeathed to the college by William Gray, Bp of Ely ({ 1478). For 
an account of Bp Gray’s library see Mullinger University of Cambridge 
p. 397- The Ignatian matter begins on fol. 103. It comprises (1) 
The twelve Epistles, (2) The Laus Heronis, and is followed by the 
Epistle of Polycarp. This Ms was used by Ussher. 
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10. alatinus 150, in the Vatican Library; collated by Dressel 
who describes it (p. lvii; comp. p. lix) ‘membraneus, foliis quater- 
nariis min., saeculi xiv.’ The Ignatian matter commences the volume, 
and consists of the twelve Epistles, followed by the Laus Heronis. 
The subsequent contents are the Epistle of Polycarp, seven Epistles of 
S. Antonius Abbas, the Pastor of Hermas (a second Latin version, not 
found in any other Ms and published for the first time by Dressel), and 
the Enchiridion of Xystus the Pythagorean. Is this the Vatican ms 
which Turrianus, quoted by Ussher (p. cxxii), mentions as omitting the 
name of S. Paul in Philad. 4? It fulfils the condition. 

11. Laurentianus Pl. xxiii. Cod. 20, in the Medicean Library at 
Florence, described in Bandini’s Catal. Cod. Lat. Bibl. Laur. i. p. 727 
sq., ‘codex membranaceus Ms in folio saec. xv.’ The earlier part 
of the volume contains the correspondence of Paulinus of Nola. 
Then follows the Ignatian matter, which consists of (1) The corre- 
spondence with the Virgin, preceded by the testimonies of Hieronymus 
and others, (2) The twelve Epistles, (3). The Laus Heronis, followed by 
(4) The Epistle of Polycarp. Upon this follow immediately (fol. 228 b) 
the seven Epistles of S. Antonius, as in Pa/at. 150. The other treatises 
however are not the same in the two mss. 

12. Vindobonensis 1068, in the Imperial Library at Vienna, described 

in Denis Bibl. Cod. MSS Theol. Bibl. Palat. Vindob. Latin, i. p. 874 
(where it is numbered cccxci), ‘cod. membraneus sec. xiv.’ It is 
written in a very small neat hand, and contains among other works (1) 
fol. 72 b, The Epistle of Polycarp, followed immediately by (2) Hierony- 
mus de Vir. Ji. 16, with the heading ‘Ieronimus in libro illustrium 
virorum capitulo de beato Ignatio in hunc modum scribit,’ and (3) The 
twelve Ignatian Epistles in the usual order. In prefixing the Epistle 
of Polycarp this Ms is unique. The other treatises in the volume do 
not throw any light on its connexion with other Ignatian ss. 

13. Oxon. Magdalenensis 78, in the Library of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, described in Coxe’s Catal. Cod. MSS Coll. Oxon. 1. p. 43 8q:, 
as ‘cod. membranaceus in folio, ff 290, sec. Xv, nitide exaratus, manu 
Joh. de Rodenberga scriptus.’ It contains among other matter (1) fol. 
213a, The correspondence of Ignatius with the Virgin and S. John; (2) 
fol. 214a, The twelve Epistles introduced by ‘ Zgnatit duodecim epistole 
ad diversos,’ but without the usual headings to the several epistles ; (3) 
The Laus Heronis; (4) The Epistle of Polycarp, with the heading 
‘ Epistola policarpi ad philippensem ecclesiam. Its date is approximately 
fixed to the 15th century by the fact that one of the treatises is the a 
Latin version of the Life of Gregory Nazianzen by Gregory the Presbyter, a 
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translated by Ambrosius Camaldulensis who died A.p. 1490 (see Ussher 
Proleg. p. cxxiii). Great stress was laid on this Ms by Romanist writers, 
because it omits the words ‘et Paulus’ in the enumeration of married 
saints and worthies in Pilad. 4. This led Ussher (I. c.) to call attention 
to its late date. It was used by Ussher throughout’. 

Eleven of these mss (here numbered 2—12) or at least ten (for the 
information respecting Caro/opolitanus 266 is not precise) are connected 
together by the headings of the epistles, which are substantially the 
same ‘in all, though somewhat remarkable in themselves; e.g. ad 
Philippenses de baptismo scripta de endamno [variously corrupted] fer 
euphanium [variously written] Zectorem navim ascensurum; again, ad 
hironem diaconum ecclesiae antiochenae quem ei dominus ostendit sessurum 
in sede ipsius ; again ad ephesios scripta de smyrna de unitate. These 
headings are given in Dressel’s edition as they appear in Pa/at. 150, and 
the other mss only differ in minor points. 

Of the thirteen Mss enumerated, I have derived my knowledge of 
two [1, 10] from Dressel, and of two [7, 8] from the printed catalogue. 
The rest I have inspected, though cursorily in some instances, and have 
collated for the end of the Epistle of Polycarp. . 

These are all the Latin mss’which I know to be extant. In Mont- 
faucon’s Bibliotheca Bibliothecarum 1. p. 227, no. 422 of the Mss of 
Monte Cassino is stated to contain Zpistolae D. Lgnatii ad Romanos et 
Ephesios. \ have inspected this ms. It contains (fol. 131) not the two 
Epistles mentioned, but only the opening sentences of the Epistle to 
_ the Romans, ‘Ignatius qui et...fundatae in dilectione et fide Christi.’ 
The mistake has arisen from a very careless reading of the title, which is 
_ Divi Ignatit Epistola ad Romanos de Smyrna per Ephesios. Among the 
_ | ss at S. Gall again Haenel in his Cafa/. gives no. 454 Epistolae S. 
Ignatit a notis posterioris aevi. Codex insignis. This Ms also I have 
seen. It is a fine copy of Adonis Martyrologium followed by other 
works. Among these is the following Ignatian matter: (1) p. 343 
sq. the Bollandist Martyrology, ‘ Gloriosa incipit passio sancti ignatit 
episcopi. Cum traianus suscepisset...a fidelibus solemniter celebratur’ : 
(2) p. 368 (the. last page in the book), The Correspondence of Ignatius 
with the Virgin and S. John. This last is written in a much smaller 
and later hand, as if to fill up a blank page at the end of the volume. 
Of the ‘veneranda antiquitate nobilis [codex] qui asservatur in amplissima 
bibliotheca invictissimi regis Pannoniarum Matthiae Corvini,’ of which 


1 In one place (p. 7), commenting on codex.’ This must be a slip for Magda- 
Ephes. 9, Ussher speaks of ‘Mertonensis _ lenensis. 
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Baronius (s. ann. 57, § 64) speaks, I know nothing. Ussher regards 
this as a pleasant dream (‘suaviter somniavit’), inasmuch as the Buda 
library had been plundered several years before by the Turks (Prodeg. 
p. cxxv). The few volumes of this once famous library which still remained 
at Constantinople were sent back by the Sultan to Buda a few years 
ago; but in the catalogue of 45 Mss thus returned there is no mention of 
Ignatius (see Academy 1877, June 2, p. 487; June 23, p. 557; August 
18, p. 167). 

While this sheet was passing through the press, the second volume 
of Funk’s Patres Apostolici was published; and his speculations re- 
specting the sources of the earliest printed editions call for some remark. 
He attempts to show that the editio princeps of J. Faber Stapulensis (a. D. 
1498), which contains only eleven epistles (omitting the Epistle to Mary 
of Cassobola), was taken chiefly from Regin. 81, but that some other Ms, 
probably Bad/iol, 229, was also used by him. He had propounded this 
view shortly before in the Zheologische Quartalschrift LXIl. p. 142 sq. 
But if so, it is difficult to see why Faber Stapulensis should have omitted 
the letter to Mary of Cassobola, which is found in both these Mss; nor 
does it seem at all probable that Bal/iol. 229 would have been accessible 
to him, as it was already in the library of Balliol College with Bp Gray’s 
other books. Funk’s inference is based on the tacit assumption that he 
could not have used any other Ms except those which are not only 
known to us but have been collated—surely a most precarious assump- 
tion. Of the thirteen Mss which I have described above, only five are 
enumerated by Funk, and apparently he is not aware of any others. 
Yet I should be over sanguine, if I supposed that my list of thirteen had 
altogether or almost exhausted the extant mss; and in the early days of 
printing it was by no means uncommon to place a Ms in the printer’s 
hands for copy, so that it was then and there destroyed. The epistle 
to Mary of Cassobola was first printed by Symphorianus Champerius 
(A.D. 1536) in an edition of the works of Dionysius the Areopagite and 
of Ignatius. Funk seems to have shown (p. xx) that for this epistle he 
used Padat. 150, for he reproduces the special blunders which appear in 
this Ms and are not likely to have been found in another. 

All the extant mss of this version, which have been examined, belong 
to one family. All omit the latter part of the Epistle to Polycarp, 
ending abruptly at the words ‘passibilem vero propter nos ut homi- 
nem.’ Moreover all reproduce the same errors, which are due to some 
blundering scribe or scribes in the course of transmission. Zahn (praef. 
p. xxix) gives the following instances: Magn. 3 “AB«ddadav ‘Ahab et 
Dadan’ (the proper names however being variously spelt); Philad. 3 
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tav Kakdv Boravdv dotiwas ‘a verbis malis quae’ for ‘ab herbis malis 
quas’; Zphes. 6 oparixov Sd avdpa ‘prospectorem autem verum’ for 
‘virum’; Zphes. 10 adprpa ‘falsa’ for ‘salsa’; 2b. 19 dortpa...xopos 
éyévovro ‘sidera corusca facta sunt’, where ‘corusca’ should be 
‘chorus’. Within this family, however, we might be tempted to dis- 
cover two sub-families; (1) those which have the simple headings 
(Regin. 81, Magdal. 76), and (2) those which agree in the elaborate 
headings (the remaining Mss). On this supposition it would be our first 
impulse to assign a later archetype to those which have the elaborate 
headings. In this instance however the assumption would be wrong. 


_ There is no special analogy between Regiz. 81 and Magdal. 76, the former 


being the best and the latter one of the worst of the extant mss. Nor 
would it be correct to regard the more elaborate headings as an indica- 
tion of a later date here, as is commonly the case. In the heading to 
Philippians for instance, ‘De baptismo’ must have been derived immedi- 
ately from the Greek zepi Bartioparos, which is erroneous in itself and 
probably originated in a marginal gloss (see II. p. 772). 


This version is exceptionally slovenly and betrays gross ignorance 
of the Greek language. Frequently sentences are rendered without any 
regard to the grammar of the original. ‘Two or three examples will 
suffice, though they might be multiplied to any extent. 


\.. > > , 4 a 

pn ovv avaicOynror Opev THS xpyo- 
TOTHTOS AUTOD. éav pyLnoONTaL npas 
Kaa mpdcoopev, ovK ere oper. 
Magn. to. 
, , rf ‘ 
Oavarov Kateppovnrav* puKpov 
‘ = © ‘ ~. > 
yap <ireiv UBpewv Kal wAnyadv' ov 
pyv 8€, dAAd Kai pera to erdeigat 


 éavtov «.7.A. Smyrn. 3. 


0 Tavra KdAwy Kwvdv els THY avTOU 
KaTacKeuny* OU peTaywookwv emt 
[7G] tocovtm KaxG* 7 yap av ov 
mavTa qv Tovnpos, GAN’ éryoGero 
K.t.A. Philipp. 4. 


Non enim sentimus utilitatem 
ejus, nisi nos tentaverit. Secun- 
dum autem quod agimus, jam non 
erimus, nisi ipse nos miseratus 
fuerit. 

Mortem contempserunt, parum 
dicentes esse injurias et plagas et 
alia nonnulla propter ipsum susti- 
nere. Nam et postquam ostendit 
se, etc. 

ipse omnia evocans et movens 
in suam praeparationem, non re- 
cognoscens; in tantum enim mala 
erant non omnia; malignus autem 
sentiebat etc. 


So again we have such renderings as IlavAov...peyaptupypévov ‘Pauli... 
martyrium consummantis’ (Zphes, 12), ov Ajoerar dpas te Tv vonparwv 


tod diaBdAov ‘ nolite vos yulnerare in aliqua contagione diaboli’ (Zhes. 
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14; did this arise from a confusion with the Latin /aedo,-daesi, the word 
being read Aycere?), ovdevos Adyov wowdpa Tv Sewer ‘ nulli iniquorum 
istorum facio sermonem’ (Zzurs. 1), wapogvopovs ‘acredines’ (Polyc. 2), 
and the like. So too dvaiynv is almost universally translated with an 
entire disregard of the mood. In Ané. 12, Hero 8, it is rendered ‘ nutrivi’; 
in Zrall. 13, Magn. 12, Tars. 8, 10, Ant. 14, Zphes. 2, ‘adquisivi’; in 
Philipp. 15 ‘adjutus sum’; in Philad. 4 ‘memor sum’. In one passage 
indeed, Rom. 5, it is correctly rendered ‘utinam fruar’, but this passage 
happens to be given in Latin by Jerome (de Vir. Zil. 16) after Eusebius, 
and the Ignatian translator reproduces Jerome’s rendering. With these 
instances of blundering before us, we may question whether the transla- 
tor really had any different reading before him, when we find him giving 
‘auxiliatrix’ for daBoyrov (Zphes. 8), ‘laus, laudabilis’ for evwors, nvwpe- 
vys (Magn. 13, 14; comp. 7, 1). Other passages however seem to 
show that he used a text which had many corruptions; e.g. ‘adjutorium’ 
(BonPevay for oponGeav) Polyc. 1, ‘habui’ (etyov for edov) Ephes. 2, ‘pla- 
citum voluntatis ejus’ (eddoxyoe: for od doxjce) Zrall. g (comp. id. 10 
‘voluntarie complacens’), ‘Christi dimicationem’ (xpucropaxiav for 
xpirropabiav) Philad. 8, ‘festino’ (creddouat for orévdopar) Antioch. 8. 

These examples will have shown that this Latin version is absolutely 
worthless for interpretational purposes, and that even its textual value is 
limited. Stillit was evidently translated from an older form of the Greek 
than any preserved in extant Greek mss, and there are not a few passages 
in which we are able to correct errors or to supply omissions by its 
means (see e.g. Il. pp. 730, 738, 748, 750, 758, 785, 826, 853, etc.). 
The cases are very rare however, in which its value for textual purposes 
is affected by variations in the readings of the Latin mss themselves, and 
in all such cases the correct Latin reading is at once determinable without 
any elaborate weighing of authorities; e.g. in Mom. inscr., where the 
Latin alternatives are ‘fide Christi’ and ‘lege Christi’, and the Greek 
Xpirrwvupos and xpiordvopos, we at once reject ‘fide Christi’, because it 
has no connexion with either Greek reading. Under these circumstances 
it seemed to me that I should only be wasting time and encumbering 
my pages to no purpose, if I attempted to produce a revised text of this 
Latin version with its proper ‘apparatus criticus,’ and I have been content 
to avail myself of the labours of my predecessors (see 11. p. 717). 










Re 
QUOTATIONS AND REFERENCES. 


:* seems advisable, as a preliminary to the discussions relating to 

the priority and authenticity of the several Ignatian Epistles, to 
give the passages in ancient authors in which mention is made of 
Ignatius and his writings, or in which they are quoted directly or 
indirectly. This course is suggested for convenience of reference, and 
has been adopted by Ignatian editors generally. It is superfluous to 
acknowledge obligations to predecessors in this case, where the harvest 
has been already reaped and where at the utmost only the scantiest 
gleaning is left to the last comer. 


im 
PotycarP [c. A.D. 110}. 
Epistula ad Philippenses 1, 9, 13. 


I. Luvexapnv vpiy peyahws év Kupio mpav "iqa08 
XpioT@, Se€apevors TA pynwata THs addnOods dydmns Kat 
mpoTéeupacw, ws eréBarey vyuiv, tods évernpévous Tots 
ayiomperéow Seopots, arwa éeotw Siadjypata tov adynOas 
v0 @covd Kal Tod Kupiov judy éxdedeypevov... 


9. Ilapaxaka ovv mavras vuas webapye To od 
ba Pp as upas mEeWapx p ACY? 
, a A lal € / a ay. 
THs Sucatootvys Kal doKkely Tacayv Vroporyny, HY Kal edate 
Kat odOahpovs ov pd 2y Tov tous “Tyvari i 
pous ov pdvov év Tois paxapiows ‘Tyvariy Kat 
, , , > \ ¥ A € “A ‘ 
Zocip@ Kat “Povdw, adda Kat év addous Tots €€ Yar Kal 
> as , ~ a 
€v avtT@ Ilavw Kat Tots Nourots amoardXoLs’ emer pevous 
pao 3 rd > > \ ” 5 > > , 
OTL OUVTOL TAVTES OFK cic KENON E€ApaMON, GAN eV TloTEL 


7 8 , , ¢ > ‘ > , : > a , 
Kal OKatoovvn, Kal OTL Els TOV OdEkdpevoy avTots Td7TOY 
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> \ a K 4 . ‘ , 6 > \ \ n 
€lot Tapa Tw Kupiw, w Kat ovveTtalov. ov yap TON NYN 
> ’ 2A > \ \ C45 e A > 0 , \ PS) > 
HrATHCAN ai@na, GAAa Tov viEep Huwv amofavovTa Kal Ou 
€ A c A Lal 4 2 , 

np.as v0 Tov Weov avacTavTa. 


> , , ‘ e Lal ‘ > , 9 5:7 
13. “Eypawaré pou kat vets Kat Tyvatios wa, édv 
‘ lal 
Tis amépyntar els Lvpiav, Kal Ta Tap vpav amoKopion 
7 , ‘ \ ¥ ¥ 
ypappata omep tomow, €av hdBw Kaipov evferor, Eite 
\ ¥ a + c an A 
€yo ete Ov Tréuw mperBevoovta Kal TEept var. Tas 
5 \ > , ‘ d c a 22> > Lal \ 
émioTohas ‘Iyvatiov tas meudbeioas nuiv vm avrov, Kai 
¥ 9 ¥ eA . , en A > , 
ahdas ooas Elyomev Tap Nutr, Ereupapev vuly, Kaas Everei- 
7 € “~ “ > 
hacOe aitwes vroreraypévar eioi TH emiatoAn TavTy e& 
> , > A , , \ , 
av peyda apehyOnvar Surioecbe. mepiéxovor yap Tiotw 
c ‘ ‘\ a“ \ \ \ 
Kal vmopovnv Kal macav oikodounv tHv els Tov Kvptov 
c “A > 4 . . . ~ . 
Nwv avynKovoav. Et de ipso Ignatio et de his qui cum eo sunt, 
quod certius agnoveritis, significate. 


For the notes on these passages see II. pp. 906, 921 sq., 93 sq- 


Besides these direct references to Ignatius and his writings, the 
Epistle of Polycarp presents several coincidences. For his inability 
(§ 3) xataxoAovbjoa TH copia Tod paxapiov Kal évddfov IavAov, comp. 
Rom. 4; for the warning (§ 4) AeAnOev avrov ovdéy «7.4. comp. Lphes. 
15; for the metaphor (§ 5) @vovacrjpiov @eod comp. Lphes. 5 with the 
note (11. p. 44); for $5 ws cod cal Xpiorod dudxovor comp. Smyrn. 10 
with the note (11. p. 316); for § 5 vroraccopévous trois mpecrBurépos 
kat Suaxovois ws OcG kal Xpiorg@, comp. Magn. 6, Trall. 3, Smyrn. 8; for 
§ 6 py apedodvres xnpas 7} Oppavod comp. Smyrn. 6, Polyc. 4; for § 6 
of edayyeAuoapevor nas x. 7. A. comp. Philad. 5, 9 (comp. Magn. 8, 9, 
Smyrn. 7); for § 6 trav év droxpice pepovrwy ro dvoya tod Kupiov comp. 
Ephes. 7; for § 8 80 nyds...ravraimréeuavev comp. Polyc. 3 ; for § 9 rov vrép 
Hpav arobavevra Kal du’ yuas vr0 Tod @cod avagravra comp. Rom. 6; for 
 § 10 ‘firmi in fide, mansuetudine Domini alterutri praestolantes’ comp. 
Ephes. 10; for § 10 ‘vae autem per quem etc.’ comp. Zra//. 8; for 
§ 1x ‘ego autem nihil tale sensi in vobis’ comp. ZradZ. 8, Magn. 113; 
for § 11 ‘in quibus laboravit beatus Paulus: etc.’ comp. Zphes. 12; for 
§ 12 ‘nihil vos latet’ comp. Zphes. 14. 


“This letter was written immediately after the journey of Ignatius to Rome, and 
before the writer had received intelligence of the martyr’s fate, 
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2, 

























MARTYRDOM OF PoLycarRP [c. A.D. 156]. 

3. €av7d emermdcato to Onpiov mpooBiacdpevos : 
comp. Rom. 5 kav avra 8é [7a Onpia] éxdvta pr Ody, eyo 
tmpooBidcopmat. 

22. 0 paxdpuos Tlo\vKapmos ov yévoito &v TH Bacrieia 
*Incod Xpictov mpos ta tyvyn eupePijvan npas : comp. Ephes. 
12 IlavXov.. -dgvopaxapirTou od yevord por Umd Ta tyvn 
evpeOnvat, Stay cov. eqiTvXo. 


This Letter of the Smyrnzans, containing the account of Polycarp’s martyrdom 
(which happened A. D. 155 or 156), was written not long after the event itself. 


3- 
Lucian [a.D. 165—170}.. 
De Morte Peregrini 11 sq, 


[Lucian relates this story in a letter to Cronius. The hero is Pere- 
grinus, who called himself Proteus—a name not inappropriate to one 
who was ‘all things by turns’ (svpias tporas tparopevos). The main 
_ incident is his self-immolation by fire at the Olympian games. Lucian, 
arrived at Elis, overhears.a eulogy of this Peregrinus from an admirer, 
the Cynic Theagenes, who. among other complimentary terms de- 
scribes him as tov év Supia defévra. On the other hand an unfriendly 
critic, a philosopher of the Democritean school, in Lucian’s hearing 
paints the earlier life of Peregrinus in the darkest colours. Among 
other abnormal crimes he had murdered his own father. This getting 
__-wind, he took to flight, and wandered from land to land. During his 
wanderings he fell in with the Christians.] 

i Il. orewep Kal av Oavpactny codiay tav xpiw- 
 tuavav e€éyabe mepi trav Madaorivny tois iepedor Kai 
 -ypapparetow attav Evyyeopevos. Kal ti yap; ev Bpaxet 
 maidas avrovs adwédnve zpodyrys Kal Oacdpyns Kai Evva- 
_ -ywyeds Kai wdvra pdvos adrds wv Kal Tov BiBhov Tas 
3 ney eSnyeiro kal Sueodget, moddas S€ avros Kai Euvéypage, 
Kal ws Oedv avrov éxeivor wyodvT0 Kal vopobern €xpavTo 
; IGN. I. 9 
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Kal mpootarny éréypadhov' Tov péyay youv €Kewov ETL 
4 ‘ ¥ \ > ial , > 
o¢Bovow Tov avOpwrov tov év TH Uadaotivy dvacKodo- 
\ ‘ 
Tricbévta, OTL Kawnv TavTyV TedeTHVY Elovyyayev és TOV Biov. 
, \ \ \ a A 4, c \ > ae 
12, Téte dy Kal ovdrAnPOeis eri ToUTw O TIpwreds evereve” 
eis TO Seopwrtypiov, OmEep Kal avTo ov piKpov aiT@ aliona 
A ‘ 
mepieToinae mpos Tov é€ns Biov Kat THY Tepateiav Kal 
4 e EE ; ee > \ > > PIN, e 
Sofoxoriav, av éepav ervyyaverv. emel & ovy edédero, ob 
XproTiavol ovpdopay Trovovpevor TO Tpaypa TavTa eKivouv 
tal Ly > 
eLaprdcar Tepwpevor avTov. ir eel TOUTO HY advvaToOY, 
4 ¥ ’ A > , > \ \ 8n 
n ye adn Oepareia Tava ov Tapépyws, ada oY oTOVOH 
éytyveto' Kai ewfev pev evOds Hv opav Tapa To Seopw- 
> 4 
Tnpio TEpinevovta ypddia xjpas Twas Kal Tradia opdara, 
ec \ > / a \ , ¥ 9 b 6 
ot Se &y réhex atrav Kal cuverdbevdov evdov pet avTov 
SiaOeipovres Tovs SecpodvdAakas: cita Setrva moikida €ioe- 
/ ‘ , ¢e ‘ 2A \ 7 ) a , 
Komilero Kat Adyou lepot adt@v éd\€yovTo Kat o BédtioTOS 
A al “ a Pe i 
Ilepeyptvos—er yap TovTo éxaheiro—Kawos YwKpatyns vi 
avTav wvowatero. 13. Kal pny KaK Tov ev ’Acia dohewv 
\ & ® a a 
€oTly wv NKOV TWWES, TOV ypLOTIavaY OTEANVT@V ATO TOU 
Kowov, BonOycovres Kat Evvayopevoovtes Kal tapapvOy- 
, 4 ¥ 
odpmevot TOv avdpa. dauyxavov Sé TL TO TaXOS emWELKVUYTAL, 
> , a , a 
ereOdv TL ToLOvTOV yeryTas Snudaovr ev Bpayel ydp, adei- 
8 -~ , \ § \ \ a , Na , i 
ovot TavTwv. Kat dn Kat T@ Ilepeypivw moda TOTE HrKe 
4 ? > em > 8 : , a A \ 4 
XPn-ATA Tap avTwv emi tpoddce Tav Seopav Kal mpoc- 
> A ‘ \ 
odov ov puKpay TavTyY éroupoato: memeiKacL yap avTovs 
c / \ \ 9 
ol KaKodainoves TO pév Gov aOdvaror eoer Oar Kal Bidcec- 
\ 2 \ 4 a ee 
Oar tov det xpdvov, wap’ 6 Kat katadpovovor Tod Bavdrov 
\ ¢ / c A 
KQL EKOVTES aUTOUS ETLOLOdacW ot TohdoOl: ereiTa SE O VOMO- 
id € w“ ¥ > 
béys 6 mpatos erevcev adbrods os ddehpol mdvres elev ad- 
, > \ ¢ : 
Aprov, éredav dak mapaBdvtes Deods pev Tods “EMAqvixods 
> 4, \ A a \ 
amrapyycwvra, Tov S€ dverkohoTmicpevoy éxeivov GopioTHV 
7, A A ° 
avTwv TpOTKYVwWOL Kal KaTa Tods EKelvov Vvopovs Piwot. 
a > 
Katappovovow ovv amdvtwy e€ tons Kat Kowa yyovvTar 
¥ \ > A , A 
avev Twos axpiBovs TicTews TA ToLadTA mapadetapevor. HV 
, , > > \ + 
toivuy TapehOn tis cis avrods.ydns Kat Texvitns avOpwros 
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Kal mpaypace xpnobar Suvdpevos, avrixa pdda movoros 
ev Bpaxet éyévero iSudtais avOpdmous éyyavev. 

[He was released by the governor of Syria who, being a man of a 
philosophic turn, would not gratify his craving for martyrdom. Then 
he returned to his own country, but was arrested there on the charge 
of parricide. He managed however to cajole the people and was set 
free. | 

16. é&jer ovv 70 Sevrepov mAavNodpevos, ikava efddia 
TOUS XploTiavous exw, Up av Sopudopovmevos ev aTacw 
apOdvos Av. Kat ypdvov pév twa ovTws éBookero, «ita 
Tapavounoas TL Kal és éxeivous—wOn ydp TL, ws ola, 
ec0iov Tav amoppytwy avTois—ovKEeTL TpocLEeLevwv avTav 
Gtropovpevos K.T.d. 

[He then went to Egypt, and became a Cynic.] 


18. éxeifev S€ ovTw Tapeckevacpevos emt ‘“ITahiar 
¥ ‘ > \ A 4A > A > lal “A ‘ 
€mdevoe, Kal adtoBas THs veds EvOds EdodopEtro Tact Kal 
paliora TO Bacwrel, mpadrarov avrov Kal nuepwtarov €idds, 
’ > ~ > / 

MOTE aaadaws ETOAMA. 
[After other wanderings, having failed in obtaining the notoriety 


which he sought in any other way, he declared his intention of im- 
molating himself by fire at the Olympian games which are now being 


’ celebrated, and for this he is already making preparations. It is said . 


that he now calls himself Phoenix, in allusion to the story of this bird ; 
he also repeats certain ancient oracles. His followers will doubtless 
say that they have been cured of fevers (rerapraiwv) by his intervention 
(8¢ avrod) and will build an oracular temple and a shrine (xpyorjprov 
kat addvrov) over his pyre. The Sibyl herself, so Theagenes is reported 
to have said, had predicted his self-immolation and apotheosis. Thus 
far the story is told by the Democritean philosopher, whom Lucian 
overhears. From this point onward Lucian relates the incidents in his 
own person. 

Lucian arrives at Olympia. He is present when Proteus discourses 
on his coming self-martyrdom. Having lived the life of a Hercules, he 
desires to die the death of a Hercules, that he may teach men to 
despise death (Gavdrov xaradpoveiv). Nevertheless he puts it off again 
and again, hoping that some intervention may prevent the necessity of 


his fulfilling his promise. At length, after the Olympian games are over, 


9—2 
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the great event comes off at Harpine, some twenty stades east of 
Olympia. It takes place at night in the moonlight. Lucian goes 
thither. ] 

36...Kal mpooeOdrtes addos dAhaxdbev dvnpav TO TUP 

, 9 , fea , \ , € § s , , 
peytotov are amo Sddwv Kai dpvydvev’ o o€, Kai pou Tavu 
non mpocexe TOV vovV, drobeuevos THY THpar Kal Td TpLBO- 

\ \ c 4 > ~ He »” > > , 
viov Kat 7d “Hpdxeuov éxeivo pdmadov €orn &v oOdvp 
puroon axpiBas. ita yrev hiBavwrdv, ws émBddou et 

\ A ‘ > , \ : oth 4 4 N > > 
TO Up, Kal dvaddvros Twos eémréBadré TE Kal elmev €s 
mv peonpBpiav amoB\érwv—kai yap Kal tovro mpos 

nw ‘ 
THY Tpaywdiay jv 4 peonuBpia—Aaipoves pyTp@oL Kat 
matp@or déEacbé we evpevels. Tadra eitaov émyidnow és 
To Up, ov pny éwpaTd ye, GAd TepieacyeOn vTd THs 
proyos ToAARS HpLEevys. 

[Many arrived too late. Lucian met them on his return. | 

39...améatpedov.S ov Teds ToAdods adTav éywv 7Sn. 
teTehéo Oar TO Epyov, ols py Kal ToT avTd TEepioTovdacrov 
> a 925807 SALA \ , , , ‘ , 
Hv, Kav avrov idely Tov Térov Kat TL heipavov KaTahapBa- 
vew Tov mupds. vba dy, @ Etaipe, pupia tpdypara €lyov 
dmac. Sinyotpevos Kal avakpivovor Kat axpiBas éxrvvOa- 

, > \ Ss ¥ ld , ‘ x A 
vopevous. € pev ouv loousl Twa yapievTa, Yura av wWoTEP 

\ ‘ , , \ x ‘ a \ 
col Ta mpaxOevta Sinyovpny, mpos dé rods Bdaxas Kal 
Tpos THY akpoacw KExnVvoTas éTpay@dovy TL Tap EuavToU, 
€ 2 ee a \ € | eee eat O\ , € \ 
ws ered) avydOn pev yn tupd, éveBare Se dépwv éavrov 
0 IIpwrevs, cevopod mpdtepov peyddiov yevomévov avy pv- 
KnOua THs ys, you dvamtdpevos ex péons THs Pdoyds 
olxoiTo és TOV ovpavoy avOpwrivn peyadn TH hovyn éeyov 
"Edurov yar, Baivw & és “Odvprrov. 

[He subsequently overhears ‘one of his audience repeat his own 
story, and relate] | ; 

40...05 pera TO KavOnvar Oedoaito avrov ev hevKp 
éo Or. puxpov eumpoober Kai vov amodlmo. mepuratovrra 
padpov ev TH éxtaddvw arog KoTive Te éoTeppévov' Ett’ 
emt mao. mpooeOnke TOV yvTa, Siopydpevos H pHVY avTos 
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A a 
Ewpakévar avamtdyevov €k THS Tupas, dv eyo puKpov ép- 
> “a / “ “A > la a 
mpocbe adynka wérerOar KatayehovTa ToY dvonTwy Kat 
Bdakikav tov Tpdmov. 41. evyvder TO Aowrov ola eikos er 
> ~ , 0. a A > PNG > , 0 . & 
avrTa yernoeoOar, twolas pev ov peNditras éemotnoec Oar emi 
Tov Toor, Tivas S€ rértvyas ovK éerdoerOa, Tivas 5é Kope- 
> > , ld a. <% ‘\ < 580 , 
vas ovK émumtnoerOar Kabdmep emi tov “Howdouv tddor, 
Kal Ta TowwvTa. eiKdvas pev yap mapa te “Hdelwyv avtav 
mapa te TOV GAdwv “EAjvevr, ols Kal éreotadkevar Edeyor, 
avtixa pada olda mokhds dvaotnoopévas. act S¢ mdcais 
. \ 
ayxedov tats &55fous frokeoww éruarodas Svamépapau avTov, 
Siabijcas Twas Kat mapaweoreis kat vious Kat Twas em 
rovTw mpecBevtas Tav éraipa ExeipoTovnge vexpayyédous 
Kat veprepodpépiovs Tporayopevaas. 
[A little lower down Lucian says] 


43. ‘€kelva...a7ddar oloba ev0us akovoas ov OTE HKOV 
amo Lupias Sipyoupevou ws amo Tpwddos TupTrEoayLL 
auT@ K.T.d. 

The self-immolation of Peregrinus took place according to the Chronicon of 
Eusebius (II. p. 170 sq-, ed. Schéne) in Olymp, 236 (i.e. A.D. 165). There is no 
reason to question the date, which must have been well known, the event being so 
exceptional. Moreover it agrees well with the chronology of Lucian’s life, and with 
the notices in this treatise and elsewhere; see Keim Celsus’ Wahres Wort p. 144 sq-, 


Harnack in Herzog’s Real-Encyhlopidie s. v. ‘Lucian von Samosata’ VIII. p. 775. 
This satire of Lucian appears to have been written not very long after the event. 


4. 
MELITO [c. A.D. 160—170}. 
The coincidences with this father will be seen in the notes on Ephes. 
7 (11. p. 48), Polye 3 (1. p. 343)- 


5. 
CHURCHES OF VIENNE AND Lyons [c. A.D. 177]. 

For coincidences with the Letter of these Churches, which is pre- 
served in Eusebius 7. £. y. 1, see the notes on Effes. 11 (11. p. 62), 
Rom. 9g (Ul. p. 230), and comp. § 33 éxpiv yotv robs yevvatovs dbAyras 
moikiAov Uropeivavtas dydva Kal peyddws vixjoavtas droAaBev tov péyav 
Tis apOapcias orépavov with Polyc. 3 peydhou éoriy aOAnrod x.7.d. There 
_ are also other minor resemblances. 
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6. 
ATHENAGORAS [c. A.D. 177]. 


In Suppl. 1 is the strange expression rod Adyou egaxovorou pera 
Todds Kpavyys yeyovoros. ‘This may have been suggested by the well- 
known words in Zphes. 19 tpia wvorypia Kpavy7s. 


“p 
THEOPHILUS OF ANTIOCH [c. A.D. 180]. 


Comment. in Evangelia i § 4 (p. 280, ed. Otto). 


Quare non simplici virgine sed desponsata concipitur Christus ? 
Primum ut per generationem Joseph origo Mariae monstraretur; secundo, 
ne lapidaretur a Judaeis ut adultera: tertio, ut in Aegyptum fugiens 
haberet solatium viri: quarto, ut partus ejus falleret diabolum, putantem 
Jesum de uxorata non de virgine natum. 


This passage seems plainly to be suggested by Zphés. 19; but a twofold doubt 
rests on the authenticity of this work which claims to have been written by Theophilus 
of Antioch. (1) A commentary on the Gospels bearing the name of this father was 
known to Jerome, but his language throws some doubt on its authorship; de Vir. 7/1. 
25 ‘Legi sub nomine ejus [Theophili] in Evangelium et Provérbia Salomonis commen- 
tarios, qui mihi cum superiorum voluminum elegantia et ¢pdeec non videntur congru- 
ere.’ The ‘superiora voliiniina’ are the treatisé ad Autélycum and other works (doubt- 
less genuine) which Jerome mentions, following generally Eusebius H. Z. v. 24. 
Elsewhere however he refers to and quotes this work, as if it were the genuine 
production of Theophilus: Ais. 121 (Ad Algasiam) Of. I. p. 866sq.; Comm. in 
Matth. praef. Op. vil. p. §. (2) There are grave reasons for supposing that the 
extant commentary is not the same which was read by Jerome but a later work 
written originally in Latin and compiled from Latin fathers. Thus the comment on 
‘the carpenter’s son’ (i. § 120, p. 295 ed. Otto) is found almost word for word in S. 
Ambrose (Comm. in Luc. iii. § 2, Op. 1. p. 1313), and the remarks on the body and 
blood of Christ (i. § 153, p. 301) appear in Cyprian (Z7zs¢. lviii. § 5, p. 754, ed. Hartel). 
See more on this subject in Otto’s preface, p. viii. Zahn however (Ign. Zpist. p. 
329) supposes that these fathers bértowed from the extant Latin work, which he asserts 
to be a translation frém the Greek, and he promises to discuss the subject at some future 
time. I wish to suspetid judgment until I have seen his arguments; but as at present 
advised I am constrainéd to believe that the passage before us is taken from Jerome 


(Comm. in Matt. i, Op. Vil. p. 12), whose words will be quoted below in their proper 
piace. 


For a coincidence in the genuine extant work of Theophilus, see 
the note on Z7a//. 6 (11. p. 168). Zahn also (p. 89) compares Smyrn. 2 
with ad Autol. i. 10 ov ydp ciow Oeot GX cidwda...xal Saypdvia dxdBapra: 
yévowro 8 obv rovoGror of rowodvtes. ata, Kai of éAriLovtes én’ avrois, but 
this is taken from Ps. cxv. 8, cxxxiv. 15. 
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® 8. 
IRENAEUS [c. A.D. 175—190]. 


Adv. Haereses V. 28. 4. 

Quemadmodum quidam de nostris dixit, propter martyrium in Deum 
adjudicatus ad bestias, quoniam /rumentum sum Christi et per dentes 
bestiarum molor ut mundus panis inveniar (Rom. 4). 

The original Greek is given by Eusebius (see below, p. 139). 


This is the only direct quotation; but coincidences are not unfre- 
quent and sometimes striking. Thus the phrase rvetv apOapoiay (Zphes. 
17) occurs in Iren. iii. 11. 8 (see 1. p. 73); and the language respecting 
the Docetics (Zrall. 10, Smyrn. 2) is reproduced in Iren. iv. 33. 5 (see 
Il. p. 175). I have also pointed out striking coincidences in Smyrn. 4 
to Iren. iii. 2. 3 (see 1 p. 298). Zahn (p. 331) among other passages 
compares Zphes. 7 ovs det...€xxdivew with Iren. ii. 31. 3, iii. 4. 1 3 Ephes. 
g Bicavtes ta Gra with Iren, iii. 4. 2; Ephes. 19 dOev edvero x.7.d. with 
Iren. ii. 20. 3 ‘mortem destruxit’ etc. ; Magn. 8 éurvecpevor x.t.d. with 
Iren. iv. 20. 4; Zvrall. 6 ot xat ig «.t.X. with Tren. i, 27. 4 (a remarkable 
coincidence, see II. p. 166). 


9. 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA [c. A.D. 190—210]. 
For coincidences which suggest that this father was acquainted with 
the Ignatian letters, see the notes, 1. pp. 72, 81, 129, 171, 337- 
10. 
Acts OF PERPETUA AND FEeticiras [c. A.D. 202]. 


The expression ‘ut bestias lucraretur’ (§ 14) is probably taken from 


Rom. § svaipny rév Onpiwv «7.4. These Acts likewise present other 


coincidences with the Epistles of Ignatius ; e.g. § 10 ‘ coeperunt me favi- 
tores mei oleo defrigere quomodo solent in agonem’ (comp. Z/fes. 3 
vrahepOjvar with the note), and § 18 ‘Christi Dei’ (comp. Zrad. 7, 
Smyrn. 6, to, with the note on Zphes. 1 below, 1. p. 29 sq.). 


at 


TERTULLIAN [c. A.D. 193—216]. 


For parallels to the letters of Ignatius in this father see 11. pp. 48, 
175, 349 sq. They are sufficiently close to render it highly probable 
that directly or indirectly Tertullian was indebted to this early martyr: - 
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12. 
ORIGEN [Tf A.D. 253}. 
(i) De Oratione 20 (1. p. 229, Delarue). | 
OYAEGN aiNOMENON KaAON €or (Rom. 3), olovet Soxyjoet 
dv Kat ovK adnbas. 
(ii) Jn Canticum Canticorum Prolog. (111. p. 30). 


Denique memini aliquem sanctorum dixisse, Ignatium nomine, de 
Christo, MJeus autem amor crucifixus est, nec reprehendi eum pro hoc 
dignum judico (Rom. 7). 

This treatise is extant only in the version of Ruffinas. 

(iii) Homilia vi in Lucam (ul. p. 938). 

os € 1 TO Lotu- Jn anter ‘cujus- 
Kados & pus tov paptu Unde eleg in cuj 
pos Twos emaTohar yéypamrat’ dam martyris epistola scriptum 
> p) S ‘ . . . . 
TOV Iyvartvov héyoo TOV PETA TOV reperl; Ignatium dico, ‘episco- 
, , iP , 
paxapvov Ilerpov Ts AvTLOX€laS pym Antiochiae post Petrum 
Sevrepov émiokoTov, Tov év TO 


Stwype@ év ‘Pan Onpiows payn- 


oapevov" Kal €Aabe TON APYONTA 


secundum, qui in persecutione 
Romae pugnavit ad bestias: 
TOY ai@Noc ToyToy H TAPOENIa Principem saeculi hujus latuit 
Mapiac (Zphes. 19). virginitas Mariae. 

This homily is extant as a whole only in Jerome’s version, but the particular 


passage is preserved in an extract which Delarue printed from Grabe’s papers. 


See also the parallels quoted 1. pp. 333, 337; and compare Hom. 1 
in Levit. (11. p. 187, Delatue) ‘ Quae fuerint legis principia, qui etiam 
in prophetis profectus accesserit, quae vero in evangeliis plenitudo per- 
fectionis habeatur’ with Pizad. 9. 


13. 
APOSTOLICAL CONSTITUTIONS [A.D. ?]. 
vii. 46 "Avrioyxetas Sé | exeiporovyOn emicKomos | Evoduos 
4 2 Ss A s > , a es % , 
pev vm €epnou Iletpov, Iyvarios 5€ vo Iavdov. 
In the earlier books the influence of this Apostolic father is unmis- 
takeable; see the notes, I. pp. 119, 120, 121, 122, 138, 158, 172, 334, 
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337. Compare also Afost. Const. ii. 25 of zavtwv tas apaptias Bacra- 
fovres with Polye, 1. 

The passages from the earlier books are for the most part substantially 
the same in the Syriac, which is thought to preserve an earlier form of 
the Afostolical Constitutions, and which Lagarde has translated back 
into Greek (Bunsen’s Analecta Antenicaena I. p. 35 sq-)- 


14. 
' Peper or ALEXANDRIA [A.D. 306]. 
See the passage quoted from Po/yc. 2 in the notes 11. p. 337. 


15. 
EvsEBIUS OF CAESAREA [C. A.D. 310—325]. 


(i) ‘Chronicon ti. pp. 158, 162 (ed. Schoene). 


Ann. Abrah. —_—-Véspas. 
2085 I Antiochiae secundus ‘episcopus constitutus 
est Ignatius. 


On the chronological bearing of this notice see below, 11. p. 469 sq. In Jerome’s 
revision it is attached not, as here, to the first year of Olymp. 212, but to the number 
of the Olympiad itself. 


Ann. Abrah. Trajan. 
2114 I 
Johannem apostolum usque ad Trajani tempora (vitam) 
produxisse Irinaeus tradit. Post quem ejusdem auditores 
cognoscebantur Papias Ierapolitanus et Polycarpus Smyrnae- 
orum provinciae episcopus. 
To this notice Jerome adds ‘et Ignatius Antiochenus.’ On this addition see 


above, 1. p. 29 sq., and below, 11. p. 472 sq. The notice in the Armenian comes 
after the year Abraham 2114; in Jerome it is attached to the year 2116. 


Ann. Abrah. Trajan. 
2123 Io 


After this comes the notice of Ignatius’ martyrdom. In Jerome’s revision it is 
attached to this tenth year. This notice is given at length below, 11. p. 447, where 
also its chronological bearing is discussed. 


(ii) Historia Ecclesiastica iii. 22, 36 sq. 
22, “ANAd Kat trav én’ “Avtioyeias Evodiov mpdrov 
KataoTdvtos, Sevtepos év trois Sydovpévois “Iyvdtios eyvo- 
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7 \ e lA , ‘ \ “A A“ 
pilero. Xupedv opoiws Sevtepos pera Tov Tov LwTHnpos 
c A > ‘ ~ ° c , > , . 4 ¢ 
nov adekpov ths ev “‘Iepomodvpous ExKAnolas kata TOv- 
Tous TH Aevroupyiav elyer. 


, , \ A , + Re, | “A > , Le) 
36. Avempeme ye pnv Kata TovTovs emt THS Agias TwY 
, > , € ‘ , ial A , 5 
dmooToh\wy ouiryntys IlohkvKapmos, THS Kata Lpvpvav exkhy- 
cias.mpos TMV avTOTTaV Kal vINpeTav TOU Kupiov THv em- 
oKomny eyKexeipiopevos. Kal dv éeyvwpilero Ilamias ris év 
‘lepamroder Tapoikias Kal avros eriokoros, [avip TA TévTa OTL 
padtota oywratos Kal THs ypadys cidjpwr,| Oo Te Tapa 
, > , “A / > td “ 2.22. 4 
mrELoTOLs cia éTe VU SiaBdyTos “Iyvaruos, THS Kat’ °AvTibyeLav 
Tlérpov Siadoyns Sevrepos tHv emirKomv KEeKd\npwpévos. 
Adyos 8 exeu TovTov dd Yupias emt THv “Papatwv wow 
> lA , , A Lal > \ 
dvatrendbévta Onpiwv yevéo Oar Bopav THs eis Xprorov pap- 
, 9 ‘ 8 \ \ 8 eR , > 8 \ > > 
tupias évexev’ kat dn THv dv “Acias avakomidyny pet emt- 
, . A a , ‘ ‘ , ‘ y 
perteotatys ppovpav dudaxns Tovovpevos, Tas KaTa TOhW als 
ereOnper TapoiKias Tals dud Aéywv opirias TE Kal TpoTpo- 
mals emippwrvds, ev mpdtos pddiota mpopvidrrecbar tds 
aipéoeis apt. Tore Tpatov [dvadvetoas Kal] emvtohalovoas 
mapyver, mpoutpené te ampl€ exea0ar THs Tov aroctdhwr 
4 a c A > / \ > 4 » 
Tapaddcews, Hv vmép dodadeias Kal eyypddws 7d pap- 
Tupdpevos SiatvTova ar avayKatoy yyetro. ovtw Syra ev 
Sev j va 6 TlodvKapros Hv, piay perv TH 
pupry yeropevos, v0a 6 TlohvKapros Hv, piay pev TH 
‘\ \ ¥ > \ > , / ta 
Kata THY "Edecov emioto\nv exkhyoia ypader, moievos 
avTns pyvnpovedwov “Ovyncipov, érépay S€ TH ev Mayvnoia 
lal 4 4 ¥ 4 > td an , 
Tm mpos Madvdpe, &ba rdw emickdrov Aaya prypnv 
7 ‘\ re , \ ¥ ; ® + ld 
memointrau' Kal TH ev Tpdddceou SE addnv, Hs ApxovTa TOTE 
»” , ¢ lal ‘ , \ a ¢ 4 3 
ovta IlodvBuov sli TpOS TAVTALS KAL TH Ope €K- 
chnotg ypager, } Kat mapaxhnow mporeivet, ws Ba) Ta,pa- 
THadpevor TOU paprupiou 7s toBoupevns avrov diroorepy- 
cav édmidos. e€ av Kai Bpaxvrata eis erideéw trav 
cipnuevov tapabécba agiov. ypade Sy ody kara heEw* 


*AtrO Zypiac meyp! ‘Pamuc OHPIloOMaY® AIA FAC Kal Oaddc- 
CHC, NYKTOC Kal HMEpac, ENAEAEMENOE AEKA AEOTTAPAOIC, 6 
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ECTI CTPATI@TIKON TATMA, O1 KAI EYEPreTOYMENO! yYeipoyc 
TINONTAI. €N AE TOIC AAIKHMACI AYT@N MA&AAON MAOHTEYOMAI, 
AAN OY TAPA TOFTO AEAIKAIWMAI. GNAIMHN TON OHPION TAN 
EMO] ETOIMMN* A KAl EYYOMAl CYNTOMA MOI €YPE@ANal, & Kal 
KOAAKEYCO CYNTOMMC ME KATAALEIN, OYXY GcTEP TINAN 
AEIAAINOMENA OYYXY HYANTO* KAN AYTA AE AKONTA MH OEAH, 
EF@ MpocBldAcomal. CYFN@MHN MO! ExeTe. Ti MOI CYMépel, 
€fG@ FINWCK®. NYN APYOMAI MAOHTHC EINAL. MHAEN ME ZHAG- 
CAI TON OPAT@N Kai d0pATON, ina ‘lHcof¥ Xpictof émityyw. 
TYp Kal cTaypdc, OHPIMN TE CYCTACEIC, CKOpTICMO! 6cTéwN, 
CYFKOTIAI MEA@N, dAECMOL GAOY TOY CaMaTOC, KOAACEIC Toy 
AlaBGAoy eic Eme EpyécO@can, MONON TNA “lHCOT Xpictof 
émityy@ (Rom. 5). 


Kai tavra pev amd tis Syhobeions tédews tals Kara- 
hexDetoais éxxhyoias Suerutdcaro. 45n 8 éréxewa THS 
4 , > ‘ 4 a > 4 
2pupyys ‘yevopevos, a7rO Tpwddos TOW. Te Y Diadedrdeia 

A lol “ , 
avbis dua ypadys opthel, Kat TH Lpupvatov exxynoia, dias 
TE TH TavTNS Tponyoupevw TlohvKdprw: dv ofa 81) dao- 
x » > , , \ 29 , 
aToliKov avdpa ed pda yvwpilov, thy Kart AvTibyevay 
lal if ° 
avTe Toimyny as dv yryows Kal dyalds moi mapari- 
> Lal “A 

Oerar, tHv wept avtyns povrida Sid omovdys Exew adrov 
.e A eo ,—4 , , > BO2  € + 
agiov. 0 8 avros Spvpvaiois ypadwv ovK olS order 
pytois ovykexpyta, toutrd twa wep tod Xpuiorod 
SueEvav" 


"Era Aé Kal META THN ANACTACIN EN CAPKI AYTON O1AA 
Kal TicTey@ ONTA Kal Ste mpdc Toyc epi TMétpon éAHAy- 
OEN, EH ayToic, AdBete, yHAadHcaTté me Kal idete, O11 
OYK €iMl AAIMONION ACGMATON’ Kal e€YOY¥C aYTOY HYpanto, 
Kal EMICTEYCAN (Smyrn. 3). 


78 8e Be PN \ , » sg - > a \ A 
Olde O€ avTov 70 paptipiov Kal 6 Eipnvatos, Kai tov 
ETLOTONGY avTOU pyypovever héywr OUTwS" 

‘Qe eimé tic TAN HimeTépwN AIA THN Trpdc Oedn map- 


TYPIAN KATAKPIDEIC TIPdC OHpia, OT1 Zitoc eimi Oeof, kat Ar 
GAONT@N OHPION AAHOOMAI, TNA KABAPOC ApToc EY peda... 
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‘ ec 4 A , > “~ id > “A 
kat 0 Ilodvcapmos 5é€ TovTwy avTav péuvyTar ev TH 
nw Lal q > 
hepopery avtov mpos Dilirmyoiovs Ervoto\j, PacKkwv av- 
TOUS PHwace 
TlapakaA@® OYN TANTAC YMAC TEIOAPYEIN K.T.A, (See IL 
p- 921). 
Kai é&ps éemudéper 
"Erpdpaté mol kal Ymeic Kal Irndtioc, K.7.A. (see Ti. p. 931). 
‘ et 3 
Kal Ta pev mept Tov “lyvdriov tovatra. Sdadéyerar Se 
> 2 \ > ld ° A... @ 
per avtov THV AvTioxelas emioKomynv Hpws. 


Eusebius again refers to the testimony of Irenaeus, 7. Z. v. 8. See above, p. 135- 


37. “Advvdrov & ovros nuiy amavras €€ dvdpatos ama- 
pOpetobar, doo. tore KaTa THY TpwTHY ToY aToTTOhwY 
Svaboxyy év Tals KaTa THY otkouperny exehnoiaus yeyovant 
TrOULeves y kat evayyeor ai, TOUTWY cikoras ef ovéparos 
ypapn povev THY prnunv KarareHeipeba, Gv ert Kal vuv 
cis yds Sv vroprnudtov Hs amootohuKys SiSadéKadlas 7 
mapddoois éperar’ womep ovv deer TOU ‘Tyvariov ev als 
Karehe€apev emLOTONGN, Kal TOU KAyperros €v TH avo- 
podoynueryn Tapa aow, nv ek mpoodmov HS “Popaiwy 
exkynoias TH Kopivbior dSiverur@caro. 


38. Etpynra S€ kal ra “lyvariov Kat IodvKdprov. 


(iii) Quaestiones ad Stephanum 1 (Op. iv. p. 881, Migne). 

@yot Sé mov 6 dys avyp, “lyvdtws dvopa avo, THs 
’Avtioxéwv éexkdynoias Sevtepos yeyovds peta Tovs amo- 
aTo\ous érickoTos, WS apa Kal TOV apxovTa TOV ai@vos 
Tovtov €\abev » Tapfevia Mapias Kat y Tov owrpos e& 
avtns yeveois’ eye 5€ ovtws" 

Kai €Aabe TON ApyONTA TOY AIMNOC TOYTOY H TAPOENIA 
Mapiac, Kal 6 TOKETOC aYTAC, OMOIwWC KAi 6 OHANATOC TOF 
Xpictof’ Tpid mycTHpia KpayrAc, &TINA EN Hcyxia Oeof 
émpayOu (Zphes. 19). 
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16. 
CyRIL OF JERUSALEM [c. A.D. 347]. 
The resemblance of the passage quoted, 11. p. 175, to Zral/. 9, 10, 
Smyri. 2, 3, is striking. 
17. 
ATHANASIUS [4.D. 359]. 
De Synodis Arimini et Seleuciae 47 (Op. 1. ii. p. 607, Patav. 1777). 
‘Tyvdzws ody, 6 pera Tods dmoatdhovs ev "Avrixeia 
Kataotabeis érioKomos, Kal pdptus Tov Xpictov yevd- 
pevos, ypadwv wept Tov Kupiou eipnxev’ Eic iatpdéc écrti 
CAPKIKOC KAI TINEYMATIKOC, TENNHTOC KAl ATENNHTOC, EN AN- 
Opamtw Oedc, EN OANAT@ ZWH AAHOINH, KAI €K Mapiac kal 
éx Oeof (Zphes. 7). Twes S€ Kal tov peta “lyvariov Siddo- 
Kaho. Kal avTot ypagovew “Ev 70 adyévyntov o marip, 
Kai els o €€ avTov vids yjovos, yevnpa adn Puver, Adyos 
Kat sodia Tou Tarps. €i pev ovv Kal mpos TovTOUs évav- 


tlas Siaxeiwela, €otw Kal mpds Tas cuvddous Hui 7 pax” 


> / \ > A red oe Oe , 7 
€l dé, env ev Xpiotw TAHOTW AVUTWVY YWMOKOVTES, TreTreio peOa, 
9 ‘ c , > ld > “~ ¥ ‘ BAS 
OTL Kat 0 paKkdpios ‘Tyvdtios opOas eypare, yervnrov avrov 
héywy Sia THY odpKa’ o yap Xpiotos odpE éydvero: ayev- 
vntov Sé, OTL py) TOV TOMpATwY Kal yervnTeV éoTW, AdN vids 
€k TaTpos: 

This treatise was written A.D. 359, as Montfaucon (p. §71) points out. Two chapters 
however (30, 31) were added a little later. The attempt to discredit the whole 
on account of these chapters, which there is every reason to think were inserted by the 
author himself, is futile. The treatise evidently arose out of the immediate circum- 
stances to which it relates, and must have been the work of a contemporary. But no 
contemporary is so likely to have written it as Athanasius, to whom it is ascribed and 
whose style and treatment it reproduces throughout. The case is well stated by Zahn 
(7. v. A. p. 578sq.). The use which S. Athanasius here makes of these expressions of 
Ignatius is discussed at length below (11. p. gosq.). The remarks of Cureton (C. 7. 


p- Ixix sq.) seem to me to be altogether confused and confusing. 
18. 
Syriac Martyrovocy [c. A.D. 350?] 
The reference will be found below, 1. p. 417. 


Reasons are there given for assigning this document to a date not later, or at.least 
not much later, than the middle of the fourth century. 
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19. 
EPpHREM Syrus [f A.D. 373]- 

The coincidences with Po/yc. 3 given in the notes (11. p. 342) cannot 
have been accidental. The same may be said, though not with the same 
degree of confidence, of the coincidence with Rom. 2, which is likewise 
noticed in its proper place (11. p. 202). For other coincidences pointing 
to the same conclusion see Il. pp. 74, 76, 82, 168. 


The date of Ephrem’s death, as given above, is taken from the Ms, Brit. Mus. 
Add, 12155 (see Wright’s Catalogue p. 947). 


20. 
BasiL oF CarsaREA [ft A.D. 379]. 


Hom. in Sanctam Christi Generationem 3 (Op. 11. p. 598, Garnier). 


Eipynra: 8€ trav madav Tie Kal repos Mdyos OTL UTEp TOU 
AABEIN TON APYONTA TOF AIM@NOC POYTOY THN TAPOENIAN THC 
Mapiac 7 TOV "lwond érevoyjOn prnoteia ..... dmeBovxo- 
hyjOn odv Sua THs prnoteias 6 émiBovhos THs TapHevias: 
¥ \ /, Lad 397 > “~ \ \ \ > 4 
noe yap karddvow THs idias dpxns THY dia capKos érupd- 
verav TOU Kuptiov yervnoopevyp. 

_ It might have been supposed that this reference to Ephes. 19 was 
borrowed from Origen (see above, p. 136), to whom S. Basil is so largely 
indebted elsewhere; but the words xarddvow tis idias apyjs point to a 
knowledge of the context of Ignatius which he could not’ have derived 
from the passage of the Alexandrian father. 


Garnier (Praef. p. xv) gives reasons for questioning the authorship of this treatise 
of S. Basil; but he is not uninfluenced by doctrinal prejudices (see Galatians p. 284), 
and his arguments in this case do not seem to have any weight. 


bs # ¥ 
Joun THE Monk [e. A.D. 380 —390 ?]. 
Epistula ad Eutropium et Eusebium de Communione Veritatis in Vita 
LVova, ete. 
‘All the saints who loved God, since their love towards him was 
hidden in the power of their soul, proclaimed their love by the voice, 


that is, by the death of the flesh which is the voice ; because they were 
not able in any other way to show their love, but by even going out of 


ar, a 


ig A 9 then Sings mete 
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voice, in being divested of the flesh, that they might become word and 
not voice. For whilst they were in the world of the voice, they were 
men of the voice ; but after they are gone out of the world of the voice, 
they will become men of the word and not of the voice.... 


But that it might be not supposed that I speak from opinion, and 
not from grace, respecting the man of the voice and the word, we will 
show you evidently by bringing, as testimony to our words, the authority 
of one of the saints...the blessed Ignatius, the glorious martyr, who was 
the second bishop after the Apostles in Antioch of Syria, who, when he 
was going up to Rome in the testimony for Christ, wrote epistles to certain 
cities ; and in that to Rome, when he was persuading them not to hinder 
him from the testimony of Christ, said, Zf ye be silent from me, I shall be 
the word of God ; but tf ye love my flesh, again I am to myself a voice 
(Rom. 2). And he implored them to cease from intreating respecting 
him, and begged them not to love his life of the flesh better than his life 
in the spirit. Were these things spoken in an ordinary way by this saint ? 
What then is this, that after his departure from this world he is to him- 
self a word ; but if he continue he is to himself a voice ?,..This man of 
God deserves to be reckoned amongst the company of the Apostles, of 
whom [ had almost said, that whilst he was in the flesh in the world he 
had immersed himself from the world with his Lord: as he also himself 
said, Zhen am I faithful when I am not seen in the world (Rom. 3); and, 
It is good for me that I should set from the world in God, that I may 
rise in Him in life (Rom. 2). And again he said, Let nothing envy me of 
those that are seen and that are not seen (Rom. 5). That there might be 
no indignity therefore to the greatness of this man of God through what 


_ I say, I honour him in silence, and approach to the saying which he 


spake, // ye are silent from me, and leave me to die in sacrifice, J am to 
myself the word of God; but if not, J am to myself a voice... 


‘And this again, Jf 7 shall continue, Jam to myself a voice: he desires 
to teach that the temporary life here is of the flesh in a compound 
person ; for the word is not of the flesh, but of the spirit ; but the voice 
is not of the spirit, but of the flesh, because all bodies have the voice 
only, but have not the word, inasmuch as they have not in them the soul 
in the person. For.every beast and bird, together with cattle and 
creeping things of the earth, utter the voice only; but because man has 
in him a soul, and is not like the rest of the other bodies, he uses the 
word and the voice.... 


‘But I am not alleging, as in a discussion, proofs respecting the soul, 


_ to require many things to be said; but I am sowing a few things into 
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your ears, that they may be instruction for you. But more. especially 
from the reasoning faculty of the word do we comprehend the power of 
the soul which is in us ; because the reasoning faculty of the word is not 
found in any of the bodies, as we have said, but in man only.... 


‘Thus also was it effected in this economy of Christ, that John the 
Baptist, because he was about to preach respecting God the Word, was 
called a voice ; / am the voice of one crying in the wilderness, prepare the 
zay. For whom but for the Word the Lerd, whom he preached that men 
should prepare a way in their souls for the coming of His doctrine? The 
Son is therefore called the Word, in order that He might show us that 
He is from the Father in nature, like as the word also is begotten from 
the power of the soul. Our Lord therefore put on the flesh, like the 
word the voice: and more. than is. the mixture of the word with the 
voice, is the mixture of God the Word with the flesh which he put on.’ 


The passages in the above extract which contain the direct quotations run thus in 
the original; 
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dass wisasiha iui. ashes wl amis 
EL pm’ ipoale’s whl al aad owhesss 
ls al un Wace 


This passage is taken by Cureton (see Corp. Zen. p. 351) from the British Museum 
MS, Add. 12170, fol. 211 (fol. 224 in Wright’s Catalogue p. 749), apparently of about 
the 8th century. He compared it with another, 4dd. 14580, which is dated A.p. 866 
(see Wright’s Catalogue p. 767). The text and translation will be found in Cureton 
C. J. pp. 205, 239sq.- From his translation I have taken these extracts. 

Works by the same John the Monk appear in numerous Syriac volumes in the 
British Museum (see the index to Wright’s Catalogue p. 1296). Among them are 
other letters to these same persons, the monks Eutropius and Eusebius. One Ms 
containing works by him (Add. 17169) is dated as early as A.D. 581 (see Wright’s 
Catalogue p. 451). Who then was this John? 

In the Ms Add. 17172, prefixed to various works by this John are the words, 
‘By the strength and help of the Holy Trinity we begin to write the book of the 
holy John, the monk and seer of Thebais. But first an account respecting him, that 
is, the blessed John, which was written by Palladius bishop of Jerusalem’ (it should 
have been ‘ Helenopolis’). Then follows substantially the same narrative which is given 
in Palladius Hist. Laus. c. 43 wept "Iwdvvov ro} AvxoroXlrov (see Cureton C. /. p. 351, 
Wright’s Catalogue p. 760). In the course of this narrative occurs the following state- 
ment; ‘Also he informed the blessed emperor Theodosius beforehand respecting 
things future, I mean respecting his being about to vanquish the rebel Maximus and 
to return from Galatia [i.e. ‘Gaul,’| see Galatians pp. 3, 31]. Then again he also 
foretold respecting the defeat of Eugenius’ (comp. Hist. Laus. 43, 46, pp. 1107 sq.y 
1130, Migne). After this life follows the letter of John to Eutropius and Eusebius on 
the Spiritual Life, which is designated at the close as the work of ‘my Lord John the 
monk and seer of Thebais’; and this again is succeeded by four discourses by the 
same writer in the form of dialogues addressed to these same persons Eutropius and 
Eusebius. 

It seems then, that this Ms identifies John the Monk, the writer of these works, 
with John of Lycopolis, the seer of the Thebais, with whom Palladius had direct 
personal communications, whose life he writes, and from whom he obtained much 
information (which he retails) respecting other monks of the Thebais. This identifica- 
tion is apparently accepted by Cureton (C. /. p. 351 sq.). 

But Palladius in a later chapter (c. 61) gives an account of another John, likewise 
amonk of Thebais, He too might be called a seer, for he received revelations (droxa- 

_ Avmrerat air) respecting the state of the monasteries, which proved true. This 
John is stated to have been the writer of letters and other works, whereas John of 
Lycopolis is not mentioned as an author. Moreover the subjects of his works are 
of the same kind as those of our ‘John the Monk.’ They are addressed to monks, and 
they deal with the same topics (e.g. dreuluynoxey ard trav alcOnrav els iv vonow 
dvaxwpeiv x.7.d.; comp. Assem. Bibl. Orient. 1. p. 432 ‘debet visibilia...omnia con- 
temnere’). Our John therefore should more probably be identified with this person 
than with John of Lycopolis. If so, he was a contemporary of John of Lycopolis, of 
__ Evagrius of Pontus, and of other famous monks of the Thebaid; and his date as an 
_ author would probably be about a.D. 380—390. He may also have been the same, 
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as Zahn suggests (7. v. A. p. 222), to whom Ephrem Syrus writes, Of. Graec. 
p. 186 sq. (comp. Proleg. p. 49) mpds “Iwdvyny povdgovra (see Assem. Bibl. Orient. 1. 
- 150). 

: Assemani (Bibl. Orient. 1. p. 431) identifies John the Monk, our Syriac writer, 
with John of Apamea, whom he places in the 6th century. Cureton (C. Z p. 352) 
seems to accept this date for John of Apamea, but rejects the identification. In both 
respects he acts too hastily. As regards the date Assemani’s reasons are far from 
conclusive. On the other hand very much may be said for the identification, though 
rejected also by Zahn (Z. v. A. p. 222) and others, Ebedjesu (Bzd/. Orient. 111. 
p. 50) gives the following list of the works of John of Apamea, ‘Tres composuit 
tomos; necnon epistolas; de Regimine Spirituali, de Passionibus, et de Perfectione.’ 
There is extant a work of our John a letter to Eutropius and Eusebius ‘on the 
Spiritual Life’ (Wright’s Catalogue, pp. 451, 657, 757, 760, 767, 795, etc.); another 
in the form of dialogues with these same persons ‘on the Passions’ (7d. pp. 452, 761, 
767, 805, 857, Assem. Bid/. Orient. 1. p. 431); another ‘on Perfection’ (Wright pp. 
758, 768, etc.). I am therefore constrained to believe that the same writings are 
meant in both cases. There is indeed, so far as I know, no reason why John the 
Monk of the Thebais should not be John of Apamea. There were many Syrians 
among the monks of the Egyptian desert. In this case however Assemani’s date for 
John of Apamea must be abandoned. One of the Mss of our John bears the date 
A.D. 581 (see Wright’s Catalogue p. 451). 

Ebedjesu mentions two Johns: one (c. 39) as John simply of whom he gives no 
information, not even the title of his work; and another, as John of Apamea (c. 47), 
giving the account of his writings which I have already quoted. It is possible that he 
splits up one man into two; or he may have erroneously assigned to the latter the 
works which really belonged to the former. At all events, if there be a mistake in 
the identification, it is Ebedjesu’s, not Assemani’s. 

The works of John seem to have been written in Syriac, so that we possess the ori- 
ginals (see Assem. Bibl. Orient. 1. p. 431, Cureton Corp. Zgn. p. 294, Zahn JZ. v. A. 
p- 222sq., though Zahn expresses hesitation in his later work, Jen. Zpist. p. 339)+ 
It was frequently the case that the -monks of the Egyptian desert could not speak 
Greek, being either Copts or Syrians. Thus John of Lycopolis conversed with Palla- 
dius through an interpreter (Hist. Laws. 43, p- 1113). Moreover the quotations of our 
John from Ignatius are not translated from the Greek, but taken from the Syriac 
version. This appears from the fact that for dvareikw (Kom. 2) he writes ‘I may 
rise in life’ with the Syriac (2) and the Armenian (A) which was taken from the 
Syriac, besides other slighter resemblances. 

Zahn (Z. v. A. p. 223) objects to Cureton’s translation ‘certain (rds3 32) 
cities,’ and contends that it must be’ rendered ‘famous cities,’ like Lucian’s évddfos 
modeow (see above, p. 133). On this basis he founds an argument that John was 
acquainted with the Seven Epistles, since otherwise the expression would be meaning- 
less. But the word certainly has this sense sometimes (e.g. in the Peshito of Acts 
xvi. 12 juepas Tivds, xviii. 23 xpdvoy rivd; see also Payne Smith 7hes. Syr. p. 1556), 
so that the argument cannot be pressed. On the other hand the expression ‘sowing a 
few things into your ears’ seems to be suggested by Zphes. 9 ov eldoare omelpew els 
duas, Bicavres Ta ra K.7.d., a passage which is not found in the Curetonian letters. 
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_ alios apostolicos et eloquentes viros, qui adversus Ebionem et Theo- 
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22. 
HigRONYMUus [c, A.D. 390—415]. 


(i) De Viris Tllustribus 16, Op. 1. p. 842 (ed. Vallarsi). 


Ignatius, Antiochenae ecclesiae tertius post Petrum apostolum 
episcopus, persecutionem commovente Trajano damnatus ad bestias 
Romam vinctus mittitur: cumque navigans Smyrnam venisset, ubi 
Polycarpus, auditor Johannis, episcopus erat, scripsit unam epistulam ad 
Ephesios, alteram ad Magnesianos, tertiam ad Trallenses, quartam ad 
Romanos ; et inde egrediens scripsit ad Philadelphinos et ad Smyrnaeos 
et proprie ad Polycarpum, commendans illi Antiochensem ecclesiam ; 
in qua et de evangelio, quod nuper a me‘translatum est, Super persona 
Christi ponit testimonium, dicens; Zgo vero et post resurrectionem in 
carne eum vidi, e credo quia sit; et quando venit ad Petrum et ad eos 
gui cum Petro crant, dixit eis; Ecce palpate et videte quia non sum daemo- 
nium incorporale. Lt statim tetigerunt eum et crediderunt. 

Dignum autem videtur, quia tanti viri fecimus mentionem, et de 
epistula ejus quam ad Romanos scribit pauca ponere; De Syria usque 
ad Romam pugno ad bestias, in mari et in terra, nocte et die, ligatus cum 
decem leopardis, hoc est, militibus qui me custodiunt ; quibus et cum bene- 
Jeceris, pejores fiunt. Iniquitas autem corum mea doctrina est; sed non 
tdcirco justificatus sum. Utinam fruar bestiis, quae mihi sunt praepa- 
vatae; quas et oro veloces mihi esse ad interitum, et adliciam [eas] ad 


_comedendum me; ne, sicut |et| aliorum martyrum, non audeant corpus 


meum adtingere. Quodsi venire noluerint, ego vim faciam, ut devorer. 
Ignoscite mihi, filioli; quid mihi prosit, ego scio. Nunc incipio esse disci- 
pulus, nihil de his quae videntur desiderans, ut Jesum Christum tnveniam. 
Ignis, crux, bestiae, confractio ossium, membrorumque divisio, et totius cor- 
poris contritio, et tormenta diaboli in me veniant ; tantum ut Christo fruar. 
Cumque jam damnatus esset ad bestias, et ardore patiendi rugientes 
audiret leones, ait ; Frumentum Christt sum, dentibus bestiarum molar, ut 
pants mundus inveniar. 

Passus est anno undecimo Trajani. Reliquiae corporis ejus Antiochiae 
jacent extra portam Daphniticam in coemeterio. :; 


(ii) Adv. Helvidium 17, Op. UW. p. 225. 


Numquid non possum tibi totam veterum scriptorum seriem commo- 
vere, Ignatium, Polycarpum, Irenaeum, Justinum Martyrem, multosque 
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dotum Byzantium, Valentinum, haec eadem sentientes, plena sapientiae 
volumina conscripserunt ? 


(iii) Comment. in Matthaeum i. § 1, Op. Vil. p. 12. 


Quare non de simplici virgine, sed de desponsata concipitur? Primum, 
ut per generationem Joseph origo Mariae monstraretur. Secundo, ne 
lapidaretur a Judaeis ut adultera. Tertio, ut in Aegyptum fugiens 
haberet solatium mariti. Martyr Ignatius etiam quartam addidit causam, 
cur a-desponsata conceptus sit; Ut partus, inquiens, efus celaretur dia- 
4olo, dum eum putat non de virgine sed de uxore generatum. 


(iv) Adv. Pelagianos iii. 2, Op. 11. p. 783. 


Ignatius, vir apostolicus et martyr, scribit audacter; Legit Dominus 
apostolos, gui super omnes homines peccatores erant. 


It is obvious from these passages that Jerome had no personal acquaintance with 
the writings of Ignatius. The frst passage (Vir. Z//. 16) is taken almost entirely from 
Eusebius (see above p. 138). He only adds two particulars to the account of the his- : 
torian, (1) He is able to point out the source of the apocryphal quotation in Smyrn. 
3, of which Eusebius was ignorant (ovx of8’ dofev), namely the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, which he himself had translated (see the note 11. p. 295sq.). (2) He 
can point out the resting-place of the bones of Ignatius, the Cemetery at Antioch, 
which probably he himself had visited (see below, II. pp. 376 sq-, 429sq.)- Onthe other 
hand he is so ignorant of the facts, that whereas Eusebius mentions two letters, one to 
the Smyrnzeans and the other to Polycarp, Jerome blundering over lélws (by which 
Eusebius meant ‘in a separate epistle’) supposes him to speak of only one letter. 
This ignorance might have been pardoned if it had not misled the greatest of Ignatian 
critics. The one blot on the critical scutcheon of Ussher is his rejection of the Epistle 
to Polycarp as spurious on the ground that Jerome does not recognize it. The date 
of the treatise de Viris Zilustribus is A.D. 392. 

The second passage (adv. Helvid. 17) is nothing more than a bold rhetorical venture 
after Jerome’s manner. Probably the sole foundation for this sweeping assertion, so 
far as regards Ignatius, was the single fact known to Jerome (see the next passage) 
that Ignatius spoke of the virginity of Mary (Zphes. 19). The description it is true 
would better apply to such passages as 7ra//. 11, Philad. 6, in the Long Recension, 
where Ebion (a purely imaginary person) and Theodotus (who lived long after the 
age of Ignatius) with others are mentioned by name. But it is highly improbable 
that Jerome should have seen this recension, and we need not look for the same pre- 
cision in him which we should expect in a more careful writer. Though well versed 
in works on Biblical exegesis, which was his speciality, he was otherwise extremely 
ignorant of early Christian literature. This treatise was written about A.D. 382. 

In the third passage (Comm. in Matt. i. § 1), belonging to the year 398, he pro- 
bably borrowed the fact, which he mentions, from Origen as quoted above (p. 136); 
while in the fourth, written about A.D. 415, in which again he professes to quote Igna- 
tius, he is guilty of a blunder, for he assigns to Ignatius words which are taken from 
Barnabas. Here again he was probably indebted to Origen (c. Ce/s. i. 63, Of. I. 
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p. 378) who however ascribes the saying to the right author, so that Jerome was misled 
by a treacherous memory. 


For the notice of Ignatius in Jerome’s revision of the Chronicon of Eusebius, see 
above, p. 137. ; 


os 


23. 


S. Curysostom [c. A.D. 390]. 


(i) Homilia in S. Ignatium, Op. 11. p. 592 (ed. Montfaucon). 
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kuBepyytyv Oavpdloper, ovdx drav yovyxalovons ths Oa- 
hdrrns Kat é€ ovpiav rhs vyds depopevns SuvnOy Tods 
> , 8 bon > TA , A , 

€umrEovTas diac@oat, add’ oTaY pawopuevov Tov Tehayous, 
Suamorapevor Tov Kupdtwv, aitdv tov evdov émiBarov 
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. , A lal ¥ ¥ ‘ > 
cracialovTwy, Todhod xeravos eowler eEwlev Tors eu- 

A lal lol ‘ 
m€ovtas ToopKourTos, SvvnOy KatevOdvar TO oKAados peTa 
dodareias amdons’ ovTw Kal Tovs Tore THY €exKAnolav 
5 0 / > x , 0 \ \ 0 4 AAO 
eyxepiobevras éxmdjtrecOar xpy Kat Oavpdlew odo 
méov TOV VoY oikovopotvyTwY adTHY, OTE TOhUS O WodEMOS 5 
¥ ¥” 4 € 4, ¥ \ A “ 4 
eEwlev eowlev, ore atahdrepov er. TO HuTOV THS TiaTEWs 
> \ ad PS) ld > , 9 Q , > ld 
Hv Kal mods Seduevov erysedeias, OTe Kabdmep aptitoKov 

, \ “~ > , lal al » 7 
Bpépos TO TH exkAnotas mijBos ToNAHs expnce TNS 
mpovoias Kal aodwrdarns Twos TIS Bm avto TUOn- 
veto Bau Woxs- tee 10 

Eirw Kat téraprov otépavov é€x THS emLaKOTNS Huw 

> ; & 
dvicxovta TavTnS. Tis OvY éoTW OvTOS; TOTHY TaTpiOa avTOV 
emitparnvar THY nueTepay. emimovoy pev yap Kal éxarov 
avopav Kal TevTiKoVTA mpooThva. pdovov' To S€ mTddw 
eyyeipicOnvar tooavTny, Kat Sypov eis EiKooL EKTELVOMEVOP 15 
, , > a ” \ , 2. » > ‘ 
pupiddas, Toons aperns olet Kat codias amddeakw eivar.... 

+ r be \ e “ , , na fal , 

Kat ad\ws O€ modus HV THS TOEWS TavTNS TH OEw hoyos, 

‘ Mss lal fal lal 
os Kal dua Tov epywy avTav edyjhwoe. TOV Yyovv THs 
olkouperns emuotarnvy amdons Ilérpov, @ Tas Khets éve- 
xeipire TAY Ovpdvwev, @ TdvTa ayew Kat épew érérpee, 20 

\ > “ , > lal 3 YY > A 
mohvv evtava xpdvov évdvarpipar éxéhevoev. OVTWS aVT@O 
THS OlkoumEerns aTdons 7 TdALs avTippoTos 7 NMETEpa. 

"Ez 8 \ de > 4 0 , \ , > b) A 

mevdn dé euvyoOnv Tlérpov, Kat méumrov e€ avrov 

, 78 y¥ , 4 ® 8 f.i2 \ ts: 9 
ortépavov «cidov mekopevov’ ovTos O€ EatL, TO ET EKELVOY 

“ PS) 5 , 0 \ > , hd \ »” / 
tovtov SiadéEacba, THY dpynv. womep yap av Tis, hiBov 25 
éfaipwov péyav éx Oeuehiov, erepov avtippomov éxeivou 

, 4 tal lal 
omovodle, mdévtws dvrecayayelv, ei pa pedo. Tacar 
4 \ > \ lal 
cahevew THY oiKodopnyv Kal cabpotépay moiety’ ovTw Sy 

‘ Ul , aN > vO > 8 ~ 9 > , 
kat Ilerpou peddovtos evrevbev amrodnmew, ETEpov avTippoTroy 

, fal 
abe few: diddoKarov 1 Tod mvedparos dvrevonyaye Xapts, 30 
GoTe pn THY 75y yevouervyny oikoSopay TH TOD oon cuumy 
evTeheta eellparépay yever ba. 

Tlévre pev ovv oreddvous amnpiOunodpeba, ad Tov 

ie S amnpipynoapela, amo TOU 

, a > a evar A a 
peyefous THs apxys, amo THs a€ias TAY KExELpoTOVHKOTwY, 
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> A ~ a lal 4 > \ “~ td “A , 

G0 THS TOV Kaipov SvoKodias, amo TOD péeTpoV THS TOAEwS, 

dro THs aperns Tov wapaddvTos avT@ THY émurKoTD. 

TovTous dmavras mhéavtas éevnv Kal exrov eimely, Kat 

9 
€BSopov, Kai mdelovs TovTwv' GAN Wa py, Tov amavTa 
~ a“ 4 
5 xpdvov eis Tov mept THS émurKoTHs avahdaavTes oyor, 
“a lol \ 

exrécwpev TOV TEpt TOU pdptupos Sinynudtov, pepe hourov 
émt tov GOdov ekeivov wpe. ... 

Ov rovro Sé éxaxovpynoew 6 SudBodos povov, dda Kal 

Erepov ovK éattov TovTov' ov yap & Tals ToeoW, OV 

, > ld 4 A > 4 > > 

10 mpoetaTynKeoayv, Hpier oparrerar Tous emurKdzovs, add 
> + > , ” > 4 5 4 de ~ c ~ 
els THY aAdoTpiay aywv avypper. mole. S€ ToOvTO, Opov 

\ ey, a > , a , ‘ a \ 
pev épyjpovs tav emirndetwv aBeiv orevdwv, opov dé 
A , A 
dobevearépous épydcerOar TH pox THs odouropias éh- 
milav’ 6 8) Kal emt Tov pakapiov TovTou Teroinkev’ amo 
.Y al c , 4 > A € 4, ah > , 

15 yap THs ymeTépas Tddews Eis THY “Pwpny avTov Exddecer, 
paxpotépovs avt@ tiels tovs Siavdovs Tov Spdpov, Kal 
TO pHKe THS OOoD Kal TH TUDE TaV juEpov TO dpdvnpa 
KataBaddew avtod mpoodoKayv’ ovK €idas OTe auvéumopov 
éxov “Inoowv Kat ovvarddnpov THs Tooavtys ddoumopias 

20 iayupdtepos paddov éyivero Kai THS pet avTov Suvdpews 
ovons mreiova mapeiye THY amddeEw Kal Tas éxkdnoias 
cuvexporea peldvus. al yap Kata THv dddv médes ouP- 

/ / ¥ ‘ > \ 4 ‘ “ 
Tpéxovoa mavrobey Hrevpov Tov GAAnTHY Kai pera TOhdO@V 
e€éreutrov Tav epodiwy, eiyais Kal mperBelais avT@ ovva- 

25 yoritoperar’ Kat avrat S€ ov THY TUXovTaY TapaxK\now 

x 

éhdpBavov peta tpobvptias tooavryns emi Odvarov tpéxovta 

: RR. \ , 9 | ae - \ 2% , 

Opacat Tov paptupa, peP cons eixos Hv Tov ext Bacidhea 

Kahovpevov Ta ev ovpav@: Kal dia Tav Eepywr éudvOavov 

avrav, dua 7s TOU porntes mpoOupias €xeivou Kal hadpd- 


: 30 THTOS, ott ov Odvaros 7% bn i ov ETPEXEY, GAN’ daro8npuia 


Tis Kal peTdoTacis Kal Tos TOV ovpavoy dvd Baors. Kat 
tavra SiddoKwv Kata wacav wOkw amyjer Sid TaV héoywr, 
Sia Tov Tpaypdrwv avrdv. Kal Omep emt Tav “lovdaiwy 
4 A ‘ Lal , 9 > ‘ c , 
avvéBn, ore Tov Tlavdov Syoavres Kai eis THY “Popny 
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> 4 + AP \ 2.2 , 4 ¥ 
amooreihavres evdopilov pev emt Odvarov wéwrew, erewrov 
4 ~ 3 A “ > 7 , Ley \ ‘ 
dé Tots Exel KaToLKOvaW lovdaious SuddoKadov, TovTo &) Kat 
emt ‘Iyvariou yeyove pera, Teprovartas Twos. ovde yap Tots 
THY ‘Papny oixovor pdvois, dda Kal Tals ev TO pow KEpe- 
vais TOeow ardoas SuddoKahos daryjes Bauiickordte teiOwv 
Katappovey THS Tapovons Cwns Kal pndev nyetoOa Ta 
Bderopeva Kat TOV pehdAOvT@V épav Kal mpds TOV odpavor 
\ “ “A fal 
Bdérew Kat mpos pydey tav ev T@ Tapdvt. Biw Sevav 
> , “A \ A A , 4 A 
émuotpéper Oar. TavTa yap Kai Ta TovTwy Teiova dia 
A ¥ > ‘\ , hd , 4 Ld > 
TOV Epywv avTovs TaWevwv woeve, KaNdmEep nids Tis €€ 
> a > sf ‘ ‘ \ , ad ~ \ 
avatohyns avioxav Kal mpos Thy Svaow Tpéxwv, paddov dé 
e ‘ 
Kal Tovtov adpdrepos. ovTos pev yap avabey erpexer, 
> A ¥ “A > 4 A , > \ 
aicOnrov aywv has, "Iyvarios 5é kdérwbev avtéd\apte, vontov 
pas SwWackadias Tats Wuyais evieis.. KaKetvos pev eis Ta 
THs Sioews amiav péepyn KpUTerar Kal viKTa evOdws erayer, 
7” \ > \ A , > \ s , 
obtos dé eis ta THS S¥cEws dmeOav pépn dadpdrepor 
> “A > 22 XN \ ‘ \ c \ y > 
exeiOev avéreie, Kal TOs KaTa THY Odd” amavTas evEpye- 
, ‘ Vd > \ \ a , 9../ > / 
THoas Ta peyiota. emeidyn Se THs Toews éwéBn, KaxKeivyny 
Lal 5 / \ ‘ “ A € \ 4 
piiocodey éraidevoe. Sid yap TovTO Kal 0 Beds cuvexd- 
pnoe exer Tov Blov adrov Kataddoal, WaTE THY TOUTOU TE- 
al \ 

MeuTnv Sidackdhiov yevéobar edoeBeias trois THY “Pony 
oikovow atacw. vpels pev yap TH TOD Oeod ydpuri ovde- 
A 290 7 \ > , > td \ X 
puds édderfe ourdv daodeigews, Eppilwpévor Kara TH 
4 - c A A c , > lal 4 nw , > 
miotw ot S€ tHv ‘Pdny oixovvres, ate ToAAHS TOTE doe- 

, A > * , ¥ , \ a ‘ 
Beias ovons éxet, thelovos expnlov Bonfeias. Sua TovTo Kat 
Ilérpos kat Ilathos Kat per éxelvous ovtos exel mavrTes 

4 Lal nw lal 
eOvOnoav .. . Wa THs dvacTacews TOD aTavpwbHerTos Xpiorrov 

A “A 4 lal 
du TOV Epywv Tapdoywvra. Thy amddeEw... . emel TOS 
x » , \ a 
av €xou hoyov... 4 pwovoyv Ilérpov Kat Ilavdov, dda Kal 
> 4 ‘ SQN € , 22% ION 3 : / > a 
Iyvdtvov Tov ovdé Ewpakdra avrov ovde amoehavKdTa avToU 

“ , 4 ¢ A > nw 4 > , 
TS Tuvovaias TOOAvTHY UTEép avTov TpoOupiay emdeiEac Iau 
€ \ + | > i OR > A \ , 
ws Kal avrny Ov avrov émdodvas THY Wuyny ; 
ot 3 om A ¥ £0, | es, Vee! , > ~ 9 
Vv ovy TAVTA Epyy UaIwcw ot THY “Podpnv oikovrTes atrav- 
, € \ e \¢ 

TEs, OuvEeXWpNTEV O Beds Exel TeewwO vat TOV aywov. Kal OTL 
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bd > ‘ € A > b) n “ ‘4 A X ‘al a 
avrTn eotiv n aitia, €€ avtod Tov TpdmoU THs TeAEVTHS TOUTO 
, > A ¥ & > LO Joe > 8 
TuOTaOOpAaL ov yap e€w Teiyav ev BapdOpyw, ovde €v diKac- 
Typiv, ovde év yovia Twi THY KaTadiKdlovaay ed€Eato dor, 

> > > , a fe n , ¥ / 
aN é&v péow TO Oedtpw, THS Toews avw Kalelomevys 
lal c la > 
dmdons, TOV TOU paptupiov TpdTov vmémewe, Onpiwov én 
a % > , 97> c \ lal e ld ¥ ‘\ 4 
avtov adelévtwy: W vo Tals amdvTwy oer TO TPdTaLOV 
, \ a , ‘ ie" 9 \ 
oTHnoas Kata Tov SiaBddov, Tovs Oearas amavtas (ywras 
Toon Tav dywvicpdTwy TaV EéavTov, ovK amoOvioKwr 
/ Y rss > 4 ‘ > c ~ > , 
povov ovTw ‘yevvaiws, ddd Kal pel” ydovns atobvycKwr. 
> A c “ > , > > c g...% 
ov yap os lwys amoppyyvucba péd\d\wv, aX ws emi 
Conv Kadovpevos Bedtiw kal mvevpatikwtépay, ovTws aope- 
. PL ‘ ld la “a “~ | | Led € ¢ 
vos €dpa Ta Onpia. mdo0ev tovto SHrov; dard TaV pyud- 
a > 6 , dr), > rf) , é 4 , \ 
Tov, ov amobvyckev péddr\Awv edbéyEaTo. axovoas yap 
e “ ‘ na 
OTL OUTOS avTOY THS TiYuwpias O TpPdmos peével, “Eyo Tav 
' > ’ > U “A \ nw - 
OHPION EKEINGN ONAIMHN, EAEYE. TOLOUTOL yap ot epwrTeEs 
x “A a 
OTEp av TaTXwOW UTrép TaV Epapevar, WEP YSovys SéxovTat, 
‘ ld a > al lal > 4 9 lal 
Kat Tote SoKovow éudopetabar THs erOupias, dTav ToAN@ 
e 
Xarerarepa 7 TA ywopeva. omep ovy Kal emi TovTOV oUVE- 
B > A “ 0 4 , > ‘\ 7 Lal 0 4 
aver. ov yap T@ Oavdtw pdvov adda Kat TH tpoOupia 
(n\@oau Tovs amoaTd\ous €omevde’ Kal GKOVwY OTL PacTL- 
/ > “A \ “ > , > / \ t Bn. 
xOevres Exeivou pera yapas avexwpovr, €BovdnOyn Kai avros 
~ ~ A “~ n~ 
py TH Te\evTH povoy GAA Kal TH Kapa piyunoacbar Tovs 
Sidackddovs* Sud TOUTO TAN OHPiwN, EACYEV, GNAIMHN. Kal 
nw \ an 
TOAN@ TOvT@V HuepwTepa TA OTOpata Evdpilev elvar THS 
Tov Tupdvvov yhotTys, Kal para ElKdTwS’ Exeivn peV yap 
\ , A 
Tpos THY yeevvav exddeL, TA SE TOVTaV oTOpmaTa mpos Bact- 
Nelav Trapémewtrev. 
"Even tolvuy xatéducev exer THY Cwnv, paddov é¢, 
b) ‘ \ \ > A 9:6 > , , , 
€meLon Tpos TOV ovpavov avéBn, eravyer oTEpavityns ourov. 


a ‘ ‘ ‘ a a nw ~ , > ? ‘ 
30 Kal yap Kal TOVTO TNS TOV @cov YEyovev OlKOVOLLLAS, TO 


mdd\w avTov mpos yas emavayayev, Kal Talis modeor 
Suavetwar TOV pdptupa. éxeivn pev yap avtov otdlov To 
atwa edéEaro, tpets SE 7H ewsdvw retipnobe’ dayndavoarte 
THS €mLTKOTHS Vpels, amHavoay €xeivou TOV paptupiov. 
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> ° , \ an \ , 2 A 
eldov aywrilopnevoy Kal vikavra Kal orepavovpevor éxeivot, 
e€xere Sunvena@s avrov wets’ ddiyov vuav adrov ypdvov 
oe e , \ x , ea , yA 
amréaTnoe 0 Oeds, Kal pera mrclovos vulv Sd&ys avrov 
‘ 
exapioaro. Kat Kabdrep ot Savelopevor ypymara peta 
/ > , y xa 4, 9 ‘\ c 4 ‘ 
TOKwY dTodiWdacw amTep adv \dBwow, ovTw Kal 6 Beds TOV 
Tiwiov TovTov Onoavpov rap vuav odiyov ypnodpevos 
xpovov, Kal TH mode Sei€as exeivy, pera mrelovos vpiy 
e > 4 “A id > , ‘ 4 
avrov dodédwKxe THS hapmpdTyTos. ekemgupate yap éni- 
997 , ~ 2 , > 2 A 
oKotov, Kal edé€acbe pdptupa’ e&emdeupate per evyar, 
‘ 29 7 ‘ , rn ‘ > € a) Q 4 
Kat édé£acbe peta oreddvev' Kal ovy vuels dé povor, 
> 4 ‘ “~ Se ld 4 “~ ‘ | fe. ¥ 
aha Kai TacaL al ev weow TOES. Tas yap atTas olec He 
Siaxcto Oar, opdcas eravaydpevov TO hetibavov ; Toonv Kap- 
lal c , l4 > Ud , > , 
Tovaba ndovyv; méaov dyd\\ecOar; wécas eddynpiass 
mdvrobev Badrew tov oredavirnv; Kabdrep yap aOdyrHv 
yevvaiov Tovs avraywuoTas KatTaTadaicavtTa amavtas, Kal 
‘ “ > 6 PS) 4 fb a , Lae 
pera hapmpas e€eOdvra SdEns awd Tod oKdpparos, evbdws 
/ e ‘\ 309 «65 “~ “~ lad > A“ 4 
dexdpevor oi Oearat ovS émiBjvar THs yas adiacr, Popddyv 
pe; ¥ ‘ , , > PIS a VP 
amdyovres otkade Kal pupiows Bdddovres eyKwpitois’ ovTw 
8 \ ‘\ ‘ Y 4 > “A > A “~ e , e , 
Kal TOV aylov TOTE EKelvov amo THs “Pwpns ai TdodeLs 
een 5 § id ‘ > 8 ¥” 4 P's al 
e€ns diadexdpevar Kal em apov dépovoar péxypr THs 
, 
TOMES TAVTNS TapéTEuTrOV, eyKwpidlovaa TOV aTEedaviryy, 
“A \ fal fal 
avupvovoa Tov aywvobérnv, Katayehdoar tod S.iaBddov, 
9 ‘ “~ 
OTL Eis TO EvavTiov avT@ mepieTpdmn TO addiopa, Kal O7Ep 
ld ‘ ~ lal “ “~ 
EVOPLOE KATA TOU dpTUpos TroLElv, TOUTO Umep avTOU yéyove. 
\ \ 
Kal TOTE per Tas mohes amdoas éxeivas aryoe Kal dveip- 
Owcev’ €€ éxeivov Sé al péype THs Tapovans THY VpLETEpay 
mhovriter Tow. Kat xaDcarep Onoraupés Sunverns Kal? 
ExdoTHv avThovpevos THY Huepar, Kal ovK emdelTwV, dTrav- 
‘ 4 > Lal 
TAS TOUS METEXOVTAS EVTOPwTEpoLs ToLEt’ OVTW 81) Kal O paKG- 
- > , ‘ 
plos ovros Tyvarwos TOUS TpOs avTOV EpYouevous EvoyLar, 
Trappya tas, yervaioy Pporrjparos, Kat Tohhijs avdpetas mhypar, 
olkace a aaron CHAT ra Toy ojpepov pdvov adda Kal kal? 
EKdoTHVY Yuepav pds avrov Badilomer, mvevparixods e& 
re. , , » 
avrov Spemdouevor Kaprods. eat ydp, €or, Tov pera TlaTEWs 
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> “ , , 4 > / tANB 
evrav0a tapaywouevov peydha Kaprodcacbar ayald: ovde 
‘ ‘ , , 2) \ \ \ SUNS K€ a A Cs 
yap TA cdpata povov aha Kat avrat ai OyKar Tay ayiwv 
TVEVLATLKHS Elo TeMANpwpevar ydpiTos.-.. S10 TapaKaha 
mavras vpas, eire ev GOupia tis eoTw Eire EY vocOLS 
5KTM.....€vTav0a tapaywécbw, Kal mavTa Exelva azo- 
/ ‘\ ‘ a > 4 “A e “ 4 
Oncerar Kai pera modAns éravyn€er THs NOSovys, Kovddrtepov 
TO ouveidos Epyardpuevos amd THS Gewpias povns -.. eXOav 
‘ ~ ~ 
yap evrai0a Kal tov ayy idSev rovrov akivnta efeu Ta 





‘ 9 wa Ld c / > ~ 
Kahd.... Wate amacr xpyoiuos 6 Onoavpds, émurndetov 
‘ A 
1070 KaTaydy.iov, Tols pev emTadow iva amahhaywo. TOV 
Teipacpav, tors dé evnuepovow iva BéBava avrots pelvy 
A 
Ta Kald.....amep amavra hoyildpevo. mdons Tépwews, 
, c a“ ‘ > a“ “ ld 73> 
mdons ndoovns, tThv evtav0a mpotioow SiarpiByv, Ww 
c nw 
Omov Kal evppaivdpevot Kal KEepdaivovTes, Kal Exel TVTKHVOL 
15 Tots dyiows TovTois Kal opodiaito. yevéeoOar Svvyfapev 
K.T.X, 


We have no means of ascertaining the date of this homily. It must however have 
been delivered during the period of S. Chrysostom’s activity as a preacher at Antioch 
(A.D. 381—398). For the place and day of delivery, and for other matters connected 
with it, see I. p. 46sq., 11. pp. 378 sq-, 385, 416sq., 430. 


The one quotation (Rom. 5 svaiuny tév Onpiwv) in this passage 
might have been derived from Eusebius &% Z. iii. 36. On the other 
hand there are various allusions and coincidences, which indicate an ac- 
quaintance with the letters of the saint. Thus the simile.of the lyre and 
its strings (p. 151, l. 8) recals Zphes. 4, Philad. 1, while that of pilot- 
ing the ship of the Church (p. 151, 1. 31) reminds us of Po/yc. 2, and 
that of anointing the athlete (p. 153, l. 23) appears in Zphes. 3. Again 
the mention of the delegacies which attended the saint (p. 153, L 22) 
is not explained by anything in Eusebius and betokens a knowledge of 
the epistles themselves, since the expressions of S. Chrysostom recal 
the very language of Ignatius (Rom. 9). Again the mention of S. Peter 
and S. Paul as the predecessors of Ignatius in the instruction of the 
Roman Church (p. 154, lL 25) has its parallel in Rom, 4. Again the 
metaphor of the sunset and sunrise, in connexion with the saint’s journey 
from west to east (p. 154, 1. 10), is expressed in language closely re- 
sembling the martyr’s own (Rom. 2 «is dvow and avatodys petamepya- 
pevos Kady 70 Sivae do Kécpov pds Medv, iva eis avtov dvareiAw). Again 
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the mention of his lover’s passion (épws) for Christ (p. 155, 1.15; comp. 
p. 150, 1. 14, 74 Ociw Léovoav épwrr) seems to be suggested by Kom. 7 
6 éuds épws éoravpwra, as wrongly interpreted by Origen (see the note 11. 
p. 222 sq.). Again the reference to the martyr’s admonition to the 
Romans (p. 154, 1. 6) pnd yyeioOar ta BAewdpeva (comp. p. 150, 1. 15 
Ta py Brerdpeva TSv Opwpévwv Tpotiwacay) is explained by Rom. 3 ovde 
dawvopevov Kaddv (see II. p. 204), though the quotation from 2 Cor. iv. 
18, which would make the coincidence with S. Chrysostom’s language 
closer, is an interpolation in the text of Ignatius. Again the lan- 
guage relating to the companionship of the apostles (p. 150, 1. 8) has 
a parallel in Zphes. 11, though the application is different; and the 
desire of Ignatius to tread in the footsteps of the Apostles as mentioned 
by Chrysostom (p. 155, 1. 19) is illustrated by his own language in 
Ephes. 12, Philad. 5. With all these coincidences, I am constrained to 
believe with Pearson (V. JZ. p. 72 sq., 240 sq.) and others (e.g. Lipsius 
Syr. Text. p, 21 sq.) that this homily of S. Chrysostom shows an ac- 
quaintance with the Ignatian letters themselves. The opposite view 
however is maintained by Zahn (/. v. A. p. 33 sq-). 


(ii) Hom. de Anathemate 3, Op. 1. p. 693. 


Bovicobe pabeivy otd tis ebbéyEato, ayws Tis mpOo 
npav, THs Sudoyns Tov dmrocTéhwv ‘yevomevos, Os Kat 
paptupiov néiwro, Seuvds TovTov Tod héyov TO optiKdr, 
TOUT ExpHoaTo VTrodelyparl; “ON TpdTION 6 TrEpIGElc EayT@ 
ANOYPrida BACIAIKHN, IAI@THC TYPXYAN@N, AYTOC TE KAI O1 AYTO 


CYNEPFHCANTEC OC TYPANNO! ANAIPOYNTAI” OF TC, ep, oi TH 
AecTioTiIKH dmogdcel ypHCAMENO!, KAl ANAOEMA THC EKKAH- 
ClAC TOIHCANTEC ANOP@TION, EiC TIANTEAH GAEOPON ATArOYCIN 
EAYTOYC, THN AZIAN TOY YloY A@aptazoNnTec. 


The date of this homily seems to be A.D. 386 (see Montfaucon, p. 689). S. 
Chrysostom is supposed by Baronius to be referring to Smyrn. 9 el ydp 6 Bacthedow 
émeyetpouevos k.7.X. (found only in the Long Recension ; see Il. p. 809), and Montfaucon 
acquiesces. In this case Chrysostom would afford the earliest testimony to the Long 
Recension. But Chrysostom’s quotation differs widely. in its language from this 
Ignatian passage, and his description of the author will suit any bishop of any church 
during the three centuries which elapsed from the Apostolic age to his own. 


(iii) Hom. xi in Epist. ad Ephesios 4, Op. x1. p. 86. 


"Avnp Sé€ tis adywos eimé te SoKody elvar , Tohunpdr, 
mryv aN’ opws ebOeyfaro. ti dé tovrd éoTw' OYaé 
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MAPTYPIOY AIMA TAYTHN AYNACOAl EZAAEIEIN THN AMaPTiaN 
PTYP P 


edyoev k.7.d. 


No name is here mentioned, and the passage does not occur in the genuine Igna- 
tius. Doubtless S. Chrysostom was referring to some one else. A later John of 
Antioch however, belonging apparently to the twelfth century, ascribes this saying to 
Ignatius (Cotel. Mon. Eccl. Graec. 1. p. 176 7G 88 éxxdAnolay Ocod cxaydaNioavre 
ovdé papruplov alua Kara Tov Oeopdpoy ’Lyvdrcov dpxet els cuyxwpnow : comp. ib. p. 747). 
This is probably a pure assumption. There is something like the sentiment however 
in Hero 2. 


(iv) Hom. de Legislatore 4, Op. v1. Pp. 410. 

Ava robro yevvaids tis Tay dpyator, Iyvdrios 8é av 
Ovoua avt@ odros, lepwotvy Kat paprupio Suampéwas, 
emiaTéhiwy Twi tepet €Xeye’ Muadén dney rNa@muc coy 
FINECOG@, MHAE cy ANEY FNMMHC Oeoy Ti mpdtte (Polyc. 4). 

This treatise, though its genuineness is defended by Pearson (V. 7. pp. 73, 2448q.), 
seems to be manifestly spurious. It is rejected by Ussher, as well as by Montfaucon 


and others. See also the valuable criticism of Churton in his edition of Pearson (V. Z. 
P- 247 Sq-, note). It may belong to the fifth, sixth, or seventh century. 


(v) Hom. de Pseudoprophetis, Op. vu. ii. Pp. 79. 

Tod Evdd.os,  ebwdia rHs exkhynoias, Kal tov dytwv 
dmooréhwv Suddoxos Kal pyntys; mod “lyvdrios, 75 Too 
cov oiknry prov ; 


This treatise also is manifestly spurious; see Montfaucon, p- 72. In the sentence 
immediately following the writer refers to Dionysius the Areopagite. 


24. 
CYRILLONAS [A.D. 396]. 


Metrical Hymns of this Syrian writer are preserved in a Ms (Add. 14591) in the 
British Museum, belonging apparently to the end of the 6th century (Wright’s Ca¢a- 
logue p. 669). One of these relates to the invasion of the Huns (A.D. 396) and was 
written at the time. It is translated whole (with his other hymns) into German by 
Bickell Ausgewihite Gedichte der Syrischen Kirchenviiter etc. (Kempten, 1872) and in 
part also into Latin by the same in his Conspectus Ret Syrorum Literariae (1871) 
P- 34.8q- On this author see Bickell Ausgewahite Gedichte etc. P- 9 sq. 


In the passage ‘Meridies qui plenus est omnium magnalium 
tuorum, conceptionis, nativitatis, crucifixionis tuae, e quo aroma ves- 
tigiorum tuorum adhuc spirat’ (p. 35), this juxtaposition of the three 
incidents seems to have been suggested by Ephes. 19. 


She. 
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25. 

RuFFINUS [A.D. 402—406]. 

Historia Ecclesiastica iii. 36. 

Quibus temporibus apud Asiam supererat adhuc et florebat ex apo- 
stolorum discipulis Polycarpus Smyrnaeorum ecclesiae episcopus, et 
Papias similiter apud Hierapolim sacerdotium gerens. Sed et in nostra 
quoque tempora famae celebritate vulgatus Ignatius apud Antiochiam 
post Petrum secunda successione episcopatum sortitus est. Quem 
sermo tradidit de Syriae partibus ad urbem Romam transmissum et pro 
martyrio Christi ad bestias datum: quique cum per Asiam sub custodia 
navigaret, singulas quasque digrediens civitates, ecclesiae populos evan- 
gelicis cohortationibus edocebat in fide persistere et observare se ab 
haereticorum contagiis, qui tum primum copiosius coeperant pullulare; 
et ut diligentius et tenacius apostolorum traditionibus inhaererent. 
Quas traditiones cautelae gratia, et ne quid apud posteros remaneret 
incerti, etiam scriptas se asserit reliquisse. Denique cum Smyrnam 
venisset, ubi Polycarpus erat, scribit inde unam epistolam ad Ephesios 
eorumque pastorem, in qua meminit et Onesimi, et aliam Magnesiae 
civitati quae supra Maeandrum jacet, in qua et episcopi Dammei 
mentionem facit. Sed et ecclesiae quae est Trallis scribit, cujus princi- 
pem tunc esse Polybium designavit. In ea vero quam ad Romanam 
ecclesiam scribit, deprecatur eos, ne se, tanquam suppliciis suis par- 
centes, velint spe privare martyrii, et his post aliquanta utitur verbis: 4 
Syria, inquit, Romam usque cum bestiis terra marique depugno, die ac 
nocte connexus et colligatus decem leopardis, militibus dico ad custodiam 
datis, qui ex beneficits nostris saeviores fiunt. Sed ego nequitiis eorum 
magis erudior; nec tamen in hoc justificatus sum. O salutares bestias quae 
praeparantur mihi. Quando venient? quando emittentur? quando eis 
frui licebit carnibus meis? quas et ego opto acriores parari et invitabo ad 
devorationem mei et deprecabor ne forte, ut in nonnullis fecerunt, timeant 
contingere corpus meum. Quin imo et si contabuntur, ego vim faciam, ego 
me ingeram. Date, quaeso, veniam, ego novi quid expediat mihi. Nunc 
incipio esse discipulus Christi. Facessat invidia vel humani affectus vel 
nequitiae spiritalis, ut Jesum Christum merear adipisct. ITgnes, cruces, 
bestiae, dispersiones ossium, discerptionesque membrorum, ac totius corporis 
poenae, et omnia in me unum supplicia diaboli arte quaesita cumulentur, 
dummodo Jesum Christum merear adipisci. TWaec et multa alia his 
similia ad diversas ecclesias scribit. Sed et ad Polycarpum, velut 
apostolicum virum, datis literis, Antiochenam ei ecclesiam praecipue 
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commendat. Ad Smyrnaeos sane scribens, utitur verbis quibusdam, 

unde assumptis nescimus, quibus haec de salvatore proloquitur: Ego 

autem post resurrectionem quogue in carne eum scio fuisse et credo. Nam 

cum venisset ad Petrum ceterosque, ait eis; Accedite et videte quia non sum 

daemonium incorporeum. Qui et contingentes eum crediderunt. Scit 

autem et Irenaeus martyrium ejus et mentionem facit scriptorum ejus 

per haec verba: Sicut dixtt, inquam, quidam ex nostris, pro martyrio 
Christi damnatus ad bestias, Frumentum, inguit, ego sum Det: bestiarum 

dentibus molor et subigor, ut panis mundus efficiar Christo. Sed et Poly- 

carpus horum memoriam facit in epistula quam ad Philippenses scribit 

per haec verba ; Deprecor, inquit, omnes vos obedientiae operam dare et 
meditari patientiam, quam vidistis in Ignatio et Rufo et Zosimo, beatis 
viris, praecipue autem in Paulo et ceteris apostolis, qui fuerunt apud vos, 

scientes quod hi omnes non in vacuum, sed per fidem et justitiam cucur- 
verunt, usqguequo pervenirent ad locum sibia Domino praeparatum: quo- 

niam quidem passtonum ejus participes extiterunt, nec dilexerunt praesens 
saeculum, sed eum solum qui pro tpsis et pro nobis mortuus est et resurrextt. 

Et post pauca subjungit; Scripsistis mihi et vos et Ignatius, ut si quis 
vadit ad partes Syriae deferat literas ad vos. Quod faciam, cum tempus 
invenero. Mittam vobis et Ignatii epistulas et alias, si quae sunt, quae ad 
nos transmissae sunt, ex guibus utilitatem maximam capiatis. Continent 
enim de fide et patientia.instructionem perfectam secundum Domini prae- 
ceptum. Hactenus de Ignatio. Post hunc rexit etclesiam civitatis 

Antiochenae Heros. 


This extract has no independent value being a direct translation from Eusebius 
‘(see above, p. 138); but it is given here for its adventitious interest, as a main source 
of the refererices to Ignatius in later Latin writers. 


26. 
THEODORET [A.D. 446]. 

(i) £pist. 68, Op. rv. p. 1160 (ed. Schulze). 

Tatra S¢ ypiv mapédocay ov povoy ot amdaTodo Kai 
mpopynrar, GAMA Kal ol TA TOUTWY YpuNvevKOTES TVYypap.- 
para, ‘lyvdrtios, Evord@wos, “APavdovos, Bacidewos, Tpnyo- 
pros, ‘Iwdvvns, kai ot addou THs oiKouperns dwotHpes’ Kal 
_ %po TovTwv ot év Nuxaig ovvednrvOdtes aywor warépes. 

BK (iil) Epist. 145, Op. iv. p. 1026. 
_ EvardOuos Kal Medérios kat PraBiavos ris dvarohhs 
IG. L. : II 
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ol pwornpes, Kat "Edpaty ) TOU MVE paTOS hUpa, 6 TO 
ae €Ovos dpdov oonpepau Tos THS XapiTos vapact, 

"lwdvyyns Kat “Artids, of THs aAnOetas peyardpwvor 
KnpuKes’ Kal ol TOUTwY _mpeaBirepor, ‘Tyvdras Kat Ilov- 
KapTros Kat Eipyvaios Kat “lovorivos Kat ‘ImmdAutos, @y ot 
meious ovK apyLepéwv mpoha prover povov, aAAd Kal TOV 
paptipwr Siakoopovar Xopov. 


(iii) LZpist. 151, Of. IV. p. 1312. 


Tavrnv vpiv thy SiWacKadiay ot Geto. mpopyntat mpoo- 
nveykay’ TavTnY 0 TaV ayiwy amoaTéhwy Xopds’ TavTHV 
ot Kara THY éday Kal THY éoTepay Siampdpavres ayiou’ 
> 4 > A c 4 ¢ \ lal a , 
Iyvarios éxeos 6 modvOpddAnrTos, 0 Sua THs TOU peydov 
Ilérpov Sefids tHv dpxiepwotvnv Se€dpevos, Kat vrép THs 
eis Xpuorov opodoyias Onpav yevopevos aypiwv Bopd. 


(iv) Déialogus 1, Immutabilis, Op. 1. p. 49. 


"EmdetEw S¢ cou Tov maveddypov THs éxxdynoias diddo- 

\ q,* "6 , \ Lal / > ¥. 4 

KaXov Kal TO €kelvou wept THis Oeias evavOparyncews hpo- 

vynpa, wa 19s Tiva Tept THS An pOeions cddface pioews. 

akyKoas S¢ ravtws "lyvdriov éxeivov, ds Sia THS TOU peyddov 

Ilérpov de€ias THs apyiepwovvns THY ydpw EedéEaro Kal 

Ty exxdynoiav “Avtwyxéwv iOdvas Tov Tov paptupiov oé- 
davov avednoato.... 


Tod ayiov ‘Iyvariov émurkdmov *Avtioxetas Kal dprupos, 
€k THS TPOs Pwpaious ||. Suvpvatous | emurrodjs. 


TlemAHpo@opHMENoyce AAHO@C ECic TON KY PION HMON, ONTA 
éx rénoyc Aayeld kata cdpKa, yYION Ocof¥ Katd BEdTHTA Kal 
AYNAMIN, FEFENNHMENON AAHOOC EK TAPOENOY, BEBATITICMENON 
yo “loaNNoY, TNA TAHPMOH TACA AIKAIOCYNH YT ayToO¥, 
&AnO@c Emit Tontioy MiAdtoy Kai ‘Hpa@aoy tetpapyoy KadH- 
AQ@MENON YITEP HM@N capkKi (Smyrn. 1). 
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Ri Tov > tee a 7 A 3 d\n 
e) : VU QAUTOV, EK THS QuTnS E€TLOTO 1S. 































‘Ti rap @dedei, eittep me Etrainel Tic, TON Aé Kypidn moy 
BAACDHME!I, MH OMOAOP@N AYTON CApKOMOPON; 6 A€é TOYTO MH 
AET@N TEAEIMC AYTON ATTHPNHTAI WC NEKPOOPON (Smyrn. 5). 


Tov avrov, €k THs avTHs emioToNys. 

Ei rap T@ Aokein Tafta Empayou Yd toY Kypioy Hman, 
KATO TH AOKEIN A€AEMAI. TI AE KA] EMAYTON EKAOTON AEAMKA 
TH OAnNdT@, Mpdc T¥p, Tpdc MdyalpaNn, MpPdc OHPia; BAN 6 
érryc mayaipac, érryc Oeof MONON €N TH GNOMaTI lHCOF 
XpicToY, €ic TO CYMMAGEIN AYT@. MANTA YTOMEN®, AYTOY ME 
ENAYNAMOYNTOC TOY TEAEIOY ANOP@TOY, ON TINEC AFNOOFNTEC 
APNOFNTAI (Smyrn. 4). ; 


Tov avrov, éx THs Tpos Eqdecious emuarons. 
‘O rdp Oedc Hman ‘lncofe Xpictdc ExyomopHen yr 


> 


Mapiac kat’ oiKONOMIAN Oeo¥, €k crépmatoc men Aayela ek 
TIN€YMATOC Aé Arloy, 6c EFENNHOH Kal EBaTTTicOH, TNa TO 


ONHTON HM@N KabapicOH (Zphes. 18). 


Tov avrov, ek THs avTys EmioToNys. 

Ei ti of Kat ANAPA KOINH TIANTEC EN TH ydpiTI €Z ONOMa- 
toc cynépyecoe €n mig mricte: Kal én) “Inco Xpict@, Kata 
capka €k rénoye Aayeid, TH YI@ TOY ANOpwmoOY Kal YIM ToF 
Ocoy (Zphes. 20). 

Tov avrov, éx THs avTns EmiaTohys: 

Eic iatpdéc écti capKikdc Kal TINEYMATIKOC, FENNHTOC ez 
AreNNHTOY, EN ANOp@Tw® Oedc, EN BANAT Z@H AAHGINH, Kal 
 €k Mapiac kai ék Ocof, mpaToN TaOHTOC Kal TOTe ATIAOHC, 
_*lucofc Xpictdéc 6 Ky¥pioc HmM@n (Zpies. 7). 

Tod avrod, éx TAs mpos Tpaddudvous emuotohns. 

Kwgdaeute on, Stan ywpic “Inco¥ Xpictof ymin (v. 1 
~Hmin) Aad Tic, TOY ék rénoye Aayeid, tof ék Mapiac, dc 
BESOLTAT. €reNNHOH, Edaré Te Kal Eien, AAHOD@c EAIWYOH ETI 
q 1I—2 
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Tlontioy ThAdtoy, éctayp@e@H Kal ATTEOANE, BAETTONT@N TON 
€mipei@N KAl ETOYPANIMN KAI KATAXOONI@N (Trail. 9). 

(v) Dialogus 2, Inconfusus, Op. I. p. 127. 

Tod dylov “lyvariov émuKdomov “Avtioxeias Kal pdp- 
Tupos, €k THS Tpos Lpvpvatovs emrTodys- 

Era rdép Kai meTA THN ANACTACIN EN CAPKI AYTON o1Aa 
kai tTicteyw ONTa’ Kal Ste mpdc ToYc Tepi TMétpon HAGEN, 
mu aytoic, AdBete, YHAADHCATE ME, Kal iAete OT! OYK EiMI 
AAIMGNION ACHMATON' Kal EYOYC AYTOY HYANTO Kal ETTIcTEY- 
can (Smyrn. 3). 

Tod avrov, éx THs adTis EmurTodHs: 

Meta Ad THN ANACTACIN KAl CYNEMArE KAl CYNETIIEN AY- 
TOIC, OC CAPKIKAC KAl TINEYMATIK@C HN@MENOC TH TraTpi (#.). 

(vi) Dialogus 3, Jmpatibilis, Op. iv. p. 231. 

Tod dyiov “Iyvatiov émurkdmov “Avtioxelas Kal pdp- 
TUpos, ek THS Tpos Lpupvatous emicTodys. 

E¥yapictiac kai mpocdopac oy¥k ATOAEXONTAl, AIA TO MH 
OMOAOrEIN THN EYXAPICTIAN CAPKA EINAI TOY CWTAPOC HMON 
“‘lyco¥ Xpictof THN ymeép T@N AMAPTION HM@N TAGOFCAN, HN 
TH ypHcTOTHTI 6 TATHP Hreipen (Smyrn. 6). 

The year given (A.D. 446) is the date of the Dialogues. 


27. 
Joun oF ANTIOCH [A.D. 435]. 

Epistula ad Proclum, Labb. Conc. tv. p. 531 (ed. Coleti). 

Etenim apud magnum martyrem Ignatium, qui secundus post Petrum 
apostolorum primum Antiochenae sedis ordinavit ecclesiam, et apud bea- 
tissimum Eustathium, etc...... et apud alios decem millia, ut non singulos 
percurramus, consona decerptis his capitulis invenimus. 

28. 
Socrates [c. A.D. 440]. 

Historia Ecclesiastica vi. 8. 

Aexréov 8& Kal SOev mv dpynv ehaBe % Kata Tods 
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> , 7 > ~ > / ld > , 
avtupovous vuvous & TH ExKAnoia ovvyjPea. “Tyvdrios, 
| 4 “ / 4 > \ A > l4 id 
Avtioxetas THS Xvpias Tplitos amo TOV amoaTdhov Ilérpouv 
€riokoTos, OS Kal Tots amoaTd\as avrots ouvdierpuber, 
> , > > \ “A > , A \ 
énraciay «dev adyyéhov Sia tav avtipovev tuvov TH 
qe 4 ¢ , ‘\ \ 4 lal c / 
dyiav Tpidda vpvotvtwv, Kal Tov Tpdmov Tov dOpdmartos 
ae Seat , > , 5 ee \ > , 
Tm ev *Avtiyxeia exxd\noia tapédmxer’ dOev Kai ev tdcais 
“a > / 9 e ‘ U 
Tais éxk\ynoias avtTn 1 tmapadoars Sved0On. 


29. 
TIMOTHEUS OF ALEXANDRIA [A.D. 457]. 
(i) Adv. Diphysitas. 
wenenma <AanmMad wali cisalhs 
tarjasam hals Ch = 

-edsus smadur’s am réze hal aashs oo + # 
Marl: chwaarho cassara ahs cin wl 
Ce ow orttpwhsa la Staph izia 
Oar .emadun woless ewuxsay mms 4 asim 
ok ail whaos ..nde 2a3 dur’ mis piel 
wsave Whaisum cadur’ cola BAK ws .thodh 
-omis imho pam duls lo 
wreasnamt dala Wh oo ols aa obs | 

maw XQ wale wren ctwhos pas dul 
Ml ted durkpde Sorts amadur aA tr 
emadur whasin ic .ods am wna Kam 
sha and ool oo thes shor’ culos 
auseor vzilsl an anaso hE Emlal ir 
ed Cadums am oe oid det Kmiec ols 
- alah 
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wdutas: toa 

wins av .purs saz Mba hams al al 
pales acl Rak ss aml .sins cuddo Is 
alas an edie ams ear Mae ans dus 
eiogsd l.. wre’ al asane .als jaw on 
racmia eax aml .hasas Wash el (cin) os 
clans claw mi a aarh eh woals wmies 


Nol an war aan Iman wiansazr .analaznh 
mussn al aman KK’ wam Sip Kun lik 
pl Mis mais wil 2 amills caren cam 
Sm TA as mtn Mi oer re aco Aa dioa 

real . Pt97 lr 


Of the blessed Ignatius, bishop and martyr, from the Epistle to 

the Smyrneans. 

...until they repent to that passion whith ts our resurrection. Let no 
man err. Even heavenly things and the glory of angels and principa- 
lities, visible and invisible, unless they belteve in the blood of Christ that 
it ts of God, there is judgment even for them. He who can receive td, let 
him receive it. Let not place puff up any one; for all this ts faith and 
charity, than which nothing is more excellent (Smyrn. 5, 6). 


Of the same, from the Epistle to the Romans. 

There is nothing which is seen that is becoming. For our God Jesus 
Christ, being in the Father, is the more seen. The work is not of persua- 
sion, but the Christian is of greatness when he is hated by the world. 
I write to all the churches, and charge all men that by my own will I die 
Sor God, if it be that ye hinder |me| not (Rom. 3, 4). 

And after a few [words]. 

It is better for me to die for the sake of Jesus Christ than to reign over 
the ends of the earth, I seek Him who died for us; I desire Him who rose on 
our account. The birth is appointed for me. Leave me alone, my brethren. 
Do not hinder me from life: do not desire that I should die. Do not give 
the world to him who desireth to be God's, neither entice me by any thing 
material, Leave me to receive the pure light. When I go thither, I shail be 
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aman. Permit ye me to be an imitator of the suffering of my God. If 
any one possess himself in himself, let him understand what I desire, 
and suffer with me, knowing those things which encompass me (Rom. 6). 


(ii) Zestimonia Patrum. 
ta amma Mdanmar wworlitur’ cisals 
seaman hals wai 

RIMDAL Ate .SLAIN Ato Moat Aor’ 
sors WD wale ahaa ptorhos ules 
wales chaisosas oi os pid curs 
suds ac otznans wat Ia Bann AT A 
msasinl mdslo tam ezdre casas .xs.0 
roolss walasmoa mois whalahs am cmlss 
<i Wald coir wham ac ohamas os mp 
ojo wales wohess abe .hsos 

oausay risa hala Wa oa oles ta color 

san mo mb LAs am emadurn’ walk aw 
wusmahsa ols hiss amadur’s am .i> wars 
aml ae jpaslass am ..n eohe oo vam <l 
COIL 

voalss a8 calss 

semen zen Come usc al amar’ 


Of the blessed Ignatius, bishop and martyr, from the Epistle to 
the Ephesians. 

Where ts the wise? Where ts the disputer? Where is the boasting of 
those who are called knowing? For our God Jesus Christ was conceived 
of Mary in the economy of. God, of the seed of David, and of the Holy 
Ghost: who was born and baptized, that He might purify the passible waters. 
And there deceived the ruler of this world the virginity of Mary, and her 
child-birth, and in like manner also the death of the Lord; three mysteries 
of the shout, which were done in the silence of God (Ephes. 18, 19). 
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Of the same, from the Epistle to the Magnesians. 


There is one God, who manifested Himself through Jesus Christ His 
Son, who ts His eternal Word. He did not proceed from silence: who in 
every thing pleased Him who sent Him (Magn. 8). 


Of the same. 
Permit ye me to be an imitator of the suffering of my God (Rom. 6). 


Timotheus, surnamed AZlurus, properly ‘the Cat,’ but possibly here ‘the Weasel’ 
(Wright’s Catalogue p. 1051), warmly espoused the Monophysite cause. The date 
given (A.D. 457) is the year of his accession to the patriarchate of Alexandria. He 
died A.D. 477, having been an exile during a considerable part of these twenty years. 
For more respecting him see Tillemont A/é/m. Eccl. xv. p. 782 etc., Le Quien Oriens 
Christ. I. p. 412 sq.» Mai Script. Vet. Nov. Coll, vu. 1. p. 277. The fact of his 
writing against the fathers of Chalcedon is mentioned by Evagrius 7. Z£. ii. 10. 

Brit. Mus. Add. 12156, among other tracts relating to the Council of Chalcedon, 
contains these works : 

(i) ‘Against the Diphysites’ by Timotheus. On fol. 1 a is the set of quotations 
from the Romans, as given above. 

(ii) ‘Many Testimonies of the holy Fathers’ etc., apparently collected by the 
same Timotheus. On fol. 69 a, b, is the other set of quotations (Zphestans, Magnesians). 

A note in the Ms states that it was presented to a certain monastery, A.D. 562 (see 
Cureton C. /. p. 353, Wright’s Catalogue pp. 640, 648). The Syriac version therefore 
must have been nearly coeval with the writings themselves. The extracts are pub- 
lished and translated by Cureton, C. J. pp. 210, 243. Dr Wright has kindly collated 
Cureton’s texts with the Syriac Mss and revised his translations in the case of these 
and of the other Syriac extracts given in this chapter. 


30. 
Gexasius oF Rome [ta.D. 496]. 

Adv. Eutychen et Nestorium (Bibl. Patr. v. iii. p. 671, De la Bigne). 

Ignatii episcopi et martyris Antiocheni, ex epistola ad Ephesios ; 
Unus Medicus est, carnalis et spiritualis, factus et non factus, in homine 
Deus, in morte vita aeterna, ex Maria e ex Deo, primum passibilis et tune 
impassibilis, Dominus noster Jesus Christus (Ephes. 7). Et post pauca, 
Singult, inquit, virt communiter omnes ex gratia ex nomine convenite in 
unam fidem et in uno Jesu Christo, secundum carnem ex genere David, filio 
hominis et filio Det (Ephes. 20). 

The authorship of this work has been questioned by Baronius, Bellarmin, and 
others, chiefly on doctrinal grounds (see p. 667, De la Bigne). The arguments of 
Baronius are discussed in Smith’s Dict. of Biogr. 1. p. 620, s. v. Gelasius. For our 
purpose the question is not very important, since those who refuse to accept Gelasius 


the Pope as the author assign it to Gelasius of Caesarea or Gelasius of Cyzicus, who 
were his contemporaries, 
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31. 


DIONYSIUS THE AREOPAGITE [c. A.D. 500]. 
De Divinis Nominibus iv. 12 (1. p. 565, ed. Corder.). 


Kairou éd0€€ tut Tav Kal’ nuas iepodoywr Kai Oed- 
TEpov ElvaL TO TOU EpwTOS Ovo“a TOU THS ayamns ypader 
dé Kal o Oetos *lyvdtuos, ‘O émdc Epwe éctaypwrtai (Rom. 7). 


32. 
PHILOXENUS OF HiERAPOLIs [a.D. 485—518]. 
Epist. ad Patricium (Cureton Corp. [gn. pp. 220, 251). 


‘ And Polycarp the disciple of John was burnt with fire, and Ignatius 
was devoured of beasts.’ 


This letter of Philoxenus (or Xenaias), Monophysite bishop of the Syrian 
Hierapolis (Mabug), is contained in the British Museum mss, Add. 14649, Add. 14580, 
and Add. 12167; see Wright’s Catalogue pp. 533, 768, 771- On this writer see 
Assem. Bibl. Orient. 11. p. 10 sq. The dates given above are the limits of his 
episcopate. 


33: 


SEVERUS OF ANTIOCH [c. A.D. 513—518]. 
(i) Cramer’s Catena in Epist. Cathol. p. 67 (on 1 Pet. iii. 19, 20). 


EYHPOY......’Tyvdtios 5é 6 Oeoddpos Kai pdprus ovTw 
gnot: Tac HMEeic AYNHCOMEOA ZACAI ywpic ayTof, oF Kal 
TPOPATAL MAOHTAI ONTEC, TH TMNEYMATI WC AIAACKAAON 
AYTON TIPOCEAGK@N’ Kal AIA TOf¥TO ON AIKAIwWC ANEMENON, 
TTAP@N HPEIPEN ayToYC Ek NEKP@N (Magn. 9). 

This great Monophysite leader was patriarch of Antioch from A.D. 513 to A.D. 
518, in which year he was deposed. The date of his death was somewhere about 


A.D. 540, a year or two before or after (see Assem. Bid/. Orient. U1. p. 54). As the 


teaching of Ignatius seemed to favour Monophysite doctrine, he is frequently quoted 
by Severus. 


The title of the work to which this extract belonged is not given ; but quotations 


from commentaries of Severus on the Scriptures are not rare in the Greek Catenae. 





It is the only quotation of Severus from Ignatius extant in the Greek. The others 
are preserved in Syriac versions of his works, 
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(ii) Adv. Joannem Grammaticum. 


ya rvamma uaailin’s adanmmar’ adie ’s 
seamat hala Wa 
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,waazala halls WaT = miss aa mls 
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acl wth <A aml otis: wis aml aw 
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pivlass aml .sar. sdribo aml rare 
an LON) ails 

tame’ halls Wa oo ols aa obs 

wai cass onole’s mas .atomldcr’ a 
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rlazsa -rcam amabun cor’ 3 résals yox05 

alae’ 

shes coisa sa oa mls as obs 

AN case rs sams oracle HA ads 
gam pectin oles hash jax aanidra 10 
sasmshdss ls ale J anmahdus ise’ ovat 
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san was ml am eins am oamadunc’ Kolk< ays 
rodlma amadurs am .mlbs Kt= am ce 
/ eptaza ocal 7a2 was Assn am ..nar coke — 
mis modu wae 29) oh oo er oo 
aia ris verve hard coc oa durcillwhs 
BM ohes .os .tiam a ams cm chia 
la cKhumlk< mdash ohh ala .joshis 
wea dur’ whales Wn san am .humsshs 
.Sxio cam —aril= dgurpiza dguriraledzss wi 
wwhosshes alse uals aa nfo) jar eam dasa 

soreaalah, halls whi oo cols aa cols 

te Odin enashes aanmards HA shor 
als :ak Jadu prwhos opt sans were . 
fréwarsa sO werd ie. odur paw réxisi wr 
sphams . obit pisamm sas dum . dle am 
Ooh ~ ahah: om 

GLa case sa cass oles aa cals 
asc scale’ eta J ocmdur’s adie’: ter Eric’ 
$A :2y Whotsamss pis rises wl er 
jaw easal pac whotam> Jamster’ . aim 
hais ms ohsdeds an else es tical tin 
in ol woe Vyas oi dts am pio 
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war ml pak orn am srehas pashs Wins 

rss a 
wtasiazam als hi Go cls an obs 
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~_adur’ pusKs AK wasdhanoher’ ose al 
psaaor aca i woursyanioa cl chasms 
TmnS oa SOs 2 TN canal = -_ 0dr’ 
aux sar ois Maae> J abuin Bitzsa .watza 
aX oo amodur Riizs Jims asl chiza 
rélissca mus eS roles el StS «yea aN 
amides ovdhlahs oo c<iizs sbadr's voles 
whats mila miss elsahhs Lm pea 
sik, sasaima walla walia »zro bcDix 
es pda Cintas miss .«jma> atl» sande 
Rae Jaooess Lm durmle’ Whsal amzw 
a .smaimioma smairanl hous uo lsh 
wales phases ILA awo ess OO SNdous 
durpiza .siadus Ibn ails ze pols BA plo 
. oak acp juor’ durxpin A zy 


Of Ignatius, bishop of Antioch and martyr, from the Epistle to 
the Romans. 


Permit ye me to be an imitator of the suffering of my God. But it is 
found in other copies, which are more ancient than these, thus: Permit 
ye me to be a disciple of the suffering of my God (Rom. 6). 


Of the same, from the Epistle to Polycarp. 


Be observant of the times. Expect Him who is above the times, Him 
who is without times, Him invisible, Him who for our sakes became visible, 
Him impalpable, Him without suffering, Him who for our sakes became 
subject to suffering, Him who for our sakes endured in every manner 
(Polye. 3). 


Of the same, from the Epistle to the Ephesians. 


When ye were inflamed in the blood of God, ye perfectly accomplished 
a deed of like kind (Ephes. 1). . 
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Of the same, from the Epistle to those who are in Magnesia. 


Take care to do every thing, the bishop sitting in the place of God,and the 
presbyters in the place of the session of the Apostles, who are entrusted with 
the ministry of Jesus Christ ; who before the worlds was with the Father, 
and in the end was manifested (Magn. 6). 


Of the same, from the same Epistle. 

For the divine prophets lived in Jesus Christ: on this account, they 
were also persecuted, who by His grace were inspired with the Spirit, so 
that they who were not persuaded might be persuaded, that there is one 
God who revealed Himself through Jesus Christ His Son, who is His 
Word, who proceeded from silence, who in every thing pleased Him who 
sent Him (Magn. 8). 


That He proceeded from silence is, that He was ineffably begotten of 
the Father, and so as that no word, be it what it may, can comprehend, or 
mind. ‘Therefore it is just that He should be honoured in silence, and 
not that His divine and unprecedented birth should be enquired into: 
who, having this exaltation, for our sakes became man, not convertibly, 


but truly, and in every thing pleased the Father when He fulfilled the 
obedience for us. 


Of the same, from the Epistle to the Trallians. 


For when ye are subject to the bishop as to Jesus Christ, ye seem to me 
not to be living as men, but as Jesus Christ: who for our sakes died, that 
believing in His death ye may flee from this that ye are to die 
(Trail. 2). 


Of the same, from the same Epistle. 


But if, like men who are without God, that is, do not believe, they say 
that in supposition He suffered, when they themselves are in supposition, 
I, why am I bound? Why then do I also pray that I may contend with 
beasts? In vain then do I die. I belie therefore the Lord. Flee therefore 
from evil branches which engender fruits that bear death, which if a man 
taste he dies immediately (Trail. to, 11). 


Of the same, from the Epistle to the Smyrneans. 


I praise Jesus Christ God, who has thus made you wise. For I knew 
that ye were perfect in faith immovable, as if ye were nailed to the cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, in flesh and in spirit, and ye are confirmed in love 
in the blood of Christ; and it is confirmed to you that our Lord in truth 
ts of the race of David in the flesh, but the Son of God by the will and the 


\ 
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power of God, who was born in truth of the Virgin, who was baptized of John, 
in order that all righteousness might be fulfilled by Him. Truly before 
Pontius Pilate and Herod the Tetrarch He was nailed for us in the flesh, of 
which fruit we are, from His suffering divinely blest, in order that He may 
raise a sign to eternity by His resurrection for His saints and His believers, 
whether among the Jews or among the Gentiles, in one body of His church. 
For all these things He suffered for our sakes, in order that we might be 
saved; and truly He suffered, truly also He raised himself (Smyrn. 1, 2). 


Brit. Mus. Add. 12157, containing the third book of this work, which consists of 
42 chapters, in a Syriac version. The work is there entitled ‘ The writing of the holy 
Mar Severus, patriarch of Antioch, against the wicked Grammaticus.’ The Ms 
itself is described by Cureton (C. Z. p. 355) and by Wright (Catalogue p. 550 sq.). 
Wright ascribes it to the seventh or eighth century, and this agrees substantially with 
Cureton’s opinion. The extracts are printed and translated by Cureton, pp. 212, 245. 
The quotations from Ignatius belong to the 41st chapter of the book, which con- 
tains a collection of testimonies from the fathers. They are on fol. 200a,b. The 
Greek title of the work is xara rod "Iwdvyvov ro? Tpauparixod rod Kaoapéws 
(Fabric. 1. c. p. 617). It was a reply to a book written by this John in defence of 
the Council of Chalcedon and directed against Timotheus (Anastas. Hodeg. 6, p. 102 
sq., ed. Migne). 


(iii) Addbrev. adv. Joann. Grammaticum. 


A tnoawa aahin’s edansard walhiiars 
wamami hala wh 

cecale[s] zen asonse comers al mare 

hala OAS [Laut in] hte Tho oles 


- amar’ 
waz raas\ calr's n= ~ ohomlare’ 3A 
wf]. eadulsan] 2 advan’ scar durpica\_rimite 
Of Ignatius, bishop of Antioch and martyr, from the Epistle to 
the Romans. 
Permit ye me to be an imitator of the suffering {of | my God (Rom. 6). 
Of the same, after some other [words], from the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. 


When ye were inflamed in the blood of God, ye perfectly accomplished a 
deed of like kind (Ephes. 1). 
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Brit. Mus. Add. 14629. This Ms, which is described by Wright (Catalogue p. 
754), commences with the concluding portion (iii. 39—42) of an abridgement of the 
last-mentioned work, the treatise against Joannes Grammaticus. It is ascribed by 
Cureton (C. Z, p. 357) to the 7th or 8th century, and by Wright (1. c.) to the 
8th or gth. In the part corresponding to the above passage from the larger 
work is the same quotation, Rom. 6. The variation ‘my God’ for ‘of my God’ (the 
omission of 3) must be ascribed to the accident or caprice of transcription. The 
Monophysite purpose of Severus in quoting Ignatius is entirely defeated by the change. 
It will have appeared from what has been said that this extract has no value as 
independent testimony, being derived from the last. 


(iv) Homiliae Cathedrales. 

(a) Hom. 37. 
MOsIALSTX watalarwdh dra waskms coi Ad 

euler mso eames <duaS et tad 
BX Sl orca astwdr moms iad 
résalas samans lace .vhamiaas anm uate 
wahreiver role) als ursa .cam per etic 
sisal om Kiar .cam ris .caam rh 
sésarcas wwiasala .cals po [mag soam\] 
ihal. dusa iar am cdanl an Kamila 
sash ge prin resis Jambar eapaas hal 
maaisal ss .pvdisas as ends Sams emldala 
HAr Qasr wai somorssalh wo ~Linin 

O03 RMIGLE duls mbhasis 


On Basil the Great and on Gregory Theologus. But it was delivered 
in the church of the martyr the holy Ignatius. 


Thus in their will they seemed martyrs, for they were not held by 
their seats, neither were they bound by the pleasures of this world. 
Since then they emulated the God-clad Ignatius, they said, /¢ zs good to set 
Jrom the world and to rise in Christ (Rom. 2). For this reason we have 
assembled you in this his house, the house of prayer, for the commemo- 
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ration of these saints ; and we have proceeded in the discourse to their 
praises, honouring the teacher through his disciples, who well imitated his 
pastorate which was full of his sufferings. 


(b) Hom. 65. 
pAwG= .wArtatatia wales texans A 
Oe :oslan sith Lilo mam wl 2 ime ex 
woleiver rcoalel sink ds 
 wooulraXer roll sal an’ 15 > aa ma 
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whiurmlsha chihissa iwhal. diss miss 
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irards incon faster’ daXdian Satay am aa 
measmay plac tA wile t.ctaio oo snakes 
dur’ rasoos en aise + rthiaX die esenos rial 
wheawis cmasod) dusanw whliaX ms al Kam 
cml 2a esurss alos acon hXjsa - duals’ 
ream too Kam Shs cust) aA AS ac cram 
sale Coders mE dA asia Wharta Kian 
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ateiwas ite Sles cet tans ad ik 
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wale .whooian whamizs oes GK SS 
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eh elokhma eos om cdurial waa 
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wer durditocas an intra el aco a2 wl 
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peapdisas ples whjasd le eetQor amt Ets 
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.&e ID ed pleas 
On the holy Basil and Gregory; but a few additional words are spoken 
towards the end of it also respecting the God-clad Ignatius. 


In the same manner also the God-clad Ignatius, who now has set 
before us this spiritual banquet in his house, which is the house of 
prayer, and who rejoicesin the praiseworthy virtues of his disciples, was 
appropriately named Ignatius from facts, because he foreknew things 
future; for any one who is only moderately acquainted with the lan- 
guage of the Romans knows that JVurono, that is, Fiery, as we also 
say, was derived from hence; for the Romans call the fire which is 
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lighted up and blazing, Zenem*. Who then is he that has in himself the 
flame, that is to say, the lamp of divine love, and is inflamed by the 
desire to suffer for Christ? The same who also in writing to the 
Romans said: Fire and beasts and ten thousand sorts of torments, let them 
come upon me, only may I be accounted worthy of Jesus Christ (Rom. 5). 
And since he had this within him for Him who was beloved, which is 
also wonderful, on this account also he cried, From within he saith to 
me, Come thou to my Father (Rom. 7). Not only then in the similarity * 
of the name, which, commencing with God, was appropriated to Basil 
and Gregory, did they resemble Ignatius, but also in the strenuous stand 
for the truth, in boldness of speech, in contests, in sufferings, in the 
harmony of preaching. For they knew God, and taught the Word of 
God who without conversion was made flesh and was crucified for us 
and suffered in the flesh ; while they little heeded the Simonian and Nes- 
torian advocacy, which is blinded and offended unholily at the suffering 
of the Godhead; for they were persuaded that the suffering did not touch 
that impassible one, although by way of the economy as one made 
flesh and made man He would be in sufferings when He was astonied at 
the sting of death which is against us, and of sin. And Ignatius indeed 
said, Permit ye me to be an imitator of the suffering of my God (Rom. 6). 


* ‘It is right to know also here that the Romans do not call fire simply /enem; 
but those fires which are kindled on elevated places, and show the signal of 
something which is not yet near; for example, such as those which are kindled 
upon hills and upon heights, and blaze and show the approach of enemies, ac- 
cording toa compact and sign prearranged, which the Greeks call mupoos: for 
this reason the teacher [i.e. Severus] says, Because he foreknew things future.’ 


(c) Hom. 84. 


pMOVTALIL Matatarwh dra makes voy Is 
what. duscr duns oss ar el Load’ 
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1 This is Cureton’s rendering; and if priated to Basil as to Gregory. This 
it be correct, the reference is apparently _ rendering however requires a slight emen- 


to the words Oeogdpos, Beoddyos, though dation in the Syriac text as printed by 
the latter was not so specially appro- Cureton from the Ms, whanyams 
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On Basil the Great, and on Gregory Theologus. But it was delivered 
according to custom in the interior of the house of prayer of the 
God-clad martyr Ignatius. 


And they fixed their view towards heaven like the God-clad Ignatius, 
and looked for the excellent things which are above, and were stedfast, 
and dwelt with bodyless spirits, and were out of the flesh even when 
in the flesh. Take for me, as a proof of these things, the words of him 
who as in reality had put on God; for Z say, not because I am bound and 
am able to understand the heavenly things, and the places of angels, and the 
stations of principalities, visible, to wit, and invisible, from this am I 
already a disciple ; for many things are lacking to us, so that we may not 
be lacking of God (Trall. 5). . 


Let us therefore, since Christ is our head and master, and not man, 
as He says in the Gospels, be prepared for the kingdom of Heaven: like 
the saying of the martyr Ignatius, So that we may not be altogether lacking 
of God, to whom praise is meet for ever and ever. Amen. 
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Brit. Mus. Add. 12159, containing a: Syriac version, mutilated in parts, of the 
Epithronian or Enthroniastic Sermons (hyo érvOpovior or évOponacrixol) of Severus, 
so called because they were delivered by him from the patriarchal chair (A.D. 513— 
518). On the nature of this work see Fabric. Bibl. Grec. X. p. 617, ed. Harles, Mai 
Script. Vet. Nov. Coll. 1x. p. 725, Assem. Bibl. Orient. 1. pp. 4945 570 Sq-, Wright’s 
Catalogue p. 534 Sq. It is divided into three books, containing Hom. 1—43, 44—90, 
gI—125, respectively. 

These. sermons were twice translated into Syriac (see above p, 25). Large 
portions of both versions are extant in the Nitrian Mss of the Vatican and the British 
Museum. Our Ms contains the later version, made by Jacob of Edessa, A.D. 7or, 
to whom the note on Hom. 65 is due. The colophon giving the date of the Ms is 
mutilated, but enough can be deciphered to fix the year of writing to A.D. 868 
(Wright’s Catalogue p. 545). On these homilies, delivered in the Church of S. Ignatius 
on the day of SS. Basil and Gregory, see above, I. pp. 24 sq., 48, and below, I. p. 
419 sq. The extracts relating to Ignatius are given and translated by Cureton (C. Z 
PP. 215 Sq+, 247 Sq.)- 


(v) Lpistulae Severi et Juliant. 
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Also Ignatius, in whom Christ dwelt and spake even as in Paul, and 
from this he was named the God-clad: for he wrote to the 
Ephesians after this manner. Ignatius: 


Ignorance was dissipated, the ancient kingdom was destroyed, when God 
was manifested |as| man for the renewal of life without end: and that 
which was perfect with God took a beginning. From hence every thing was 
moved at once, because the destruction of death was prepared (Ephes. 19). 


But also Ignatius, the God-clad and martyr, in writing to the Ephesians, 
teaches that Christ, in that He was passible, that is, in the flesh, 
after the trial of sufferings and of death was at the last impas- 
sible: when still, in that He was always God, He was also always 
impassible. But he speaks thus. Ignatius: 


There is one physician, carnal and spiritual, made and not made, 
amongst men God, in death true life, both from Mary and from God, 
Jirst passible and then impassible, Jesus Christ our Lord (Ephes. 7). 


Brit. Mus. Add, 17200. ‘This volume is written in a neat current hand of about 
the 7th century and contains the correspondence of Severus of Antioch and Julian of 
Halicarnassus on the Corruptibility or Incorruptibility of the Body of Christ’ 
(Wright’s Catalogue p. 554). It was translated by Paul of Callinicus, a contemporary 
of Severus (see Assem, Sid]. Orient. U1. p. 46). The extracts from Ignatius are 
contained in a reply of Severus (fol. 32), and are given and translated by Cureton 
(C. Z, pp. 218, 249). 


(vi) Refutationes Capitulorum Juliant. 
namo wale) sank msliitar’ exsron 
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prema za pasal ool S10 i pit 
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Of the holy Ignatius, the God-clad, martyr and archbishop of Antioch, 
from the Epistle to the Ephesians: who teaches that Christ was 
first passible in the flesh, and then impassible. 

There is one physician, carnal and spiritual, made and not made, 
amongst men God, in death true life, from Mary and from God, first pas- 

sible and then impassible, Fesus Christ our Lord (Ephes. 7). 


Brit. Mus. Add. 14529 (Cureton C. Z, pp. 218, 249). On fol. 26a sq. are ‘The 
Eight Chapters of Julian of Halicarnassus with refutations’ (Wright’s Catalogue p. 
919). ‘The author is probably Severus,’ writes Cureton (p. 358). What may be the 
relation of this work to the last, I do not know. There is mention of a xara rév 
mpooOnkav Ioviavod obyypayua among the works of Severus (Fabric. xX. p. 618). 
The Ignatian extract (Zphes. 7) appears on fol. 37b. It is the same as in the previous 
work, and in the same words (except xal éx Maplas for éx Maplas). Cureton (p. 358) 
ascribes the MS to ‘the end of the 6th or the 7th century,’ Wright to ‘the 7th or 8th 


century.’ 
(vii) Contra Codicillos Alexandri. 

revneama dole) sank ipzsT og os wad 
rater’ war dus an wipe allsohon cl tins ac 
jan pncma :oozas Wer tordcia eis Sen veil 
Hors acs al A ie Ae iehas cduath 
jucla c<duissaxrl Mahows wird ‘ars cur’ 
Mdunwdso idurei wadXla idudrtlss cdudas 
caamlh co cam ee indepen *Na sah 
Pte iam obs <amiimios piel aa. odur’ 
rami oda arse Sama dale HA ad 
Liss .mhoasl os wath sa saanidrdo 
wmadurn role sux .reacualdse tl . anal dus 
Whoa + MID Mars Sars jo m\ ap ei\a ac 


1 A .spae57 without a. *B Ww sada. 
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seats Whe ets weds Tied’ tr’ «+ hoa 
7aam . amsdurc’ amonisalh ta ad ARN am 


ramll=a .ml cam pass eaalsals a wars 
poor cha’ aa nl aan eteas durcincas aco 


+ dus dua os war’ 

But Ignatius, who was in truth God-clad and martyr, who saw the 
ineffable mysteries, if ever any man did, so that he could even put him- 
self forward and say of himself—and this with a humble mind—/or 
L too, not because I am bound and am able to understand heavenly things, 
and the setting of the angelic places, and the princely hosts, things visible 
also and invisible, because of this, lo,am I a disciple; [this Ignatius, I say,] 
when writing to those at Magnesia says thus: For the divine prophets 
lived in Jesus Christ. Because of this they were also persecuted, being 
inspired by His grace, in order that the incredulous might be persuaded 
that there is one God, who hath revealed Himself through Jesus Christ 
His Son. And a little after [he says]: How can we live apart from 
Him, whom the prophets too, since they were His disciples in spirit, were 
expecting as a teacher? And because of this, He whom they were justly 
awaiting, when He came, raised them up from the dead. 


Brit. Mus. Add. 14533. An account of the Ignatian quotations which this Ms 
contains is given by Land Anecd. Syr. 1. p. 32 sq., 11. 7 sq. They were overlooked by 
Cureton. On fol. 42b (formerly 33b) begins an extract entitled ‘Of the holy 
Severus from the writings against the Codicils of Alexander.’ The Greek title of this 
work is kara KwicxiA\wv ‘Adeédvdpou cwrdypuara (Fabric. x. p. 608). In this extract 
the Ignatian quotations occur, which are given by Land. The same extract is found 
in another Ms, Brit. Mus. Add. 12155, fol. 56 b (see Wright’s Catalogue pp. 929, 969). 
The Ms 14533 is ascribed by Wright (p. 967) to the 8th or oth century, and by 
Cureton (.Sficil. Syr. p. 98, where he gives a fragment of Melito from it) to ‘about 
the 7th or 8th century.’ Prof. Wright assigns the other Ms, Add, 12155, to the 8th 
century (p. 921). He has re-transcribed the text for me and given an English translation. 
In the second and third lines Land’s rendering has been retained, though not the 
natural rendering of the Syriac, which yields no adequate sense. There is perhaps 
some corruption in the Syriac text. The two Mss, Add. 14533, Add. 12155, are 
designated A, B, respectively in the notes. 

After some remarks of Severus himself, suggested by these extracts, follows a 
quotation, ‘ Of the same from the Letter to Anastasia the Deaconess,’ Land in his first 
volume had not stated, and apparently had not noticed, that the whole preceding 
passage, containing the Ignatian quotation, was taken from Severus; but he did 
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caution his readers against supposing that Ignatius was intended by this ‘same’ 
person, adding that the mode of writing and form of quotation showed it to be an 
extract from the later father who cited Ignatius, and not from Ignatius himself (p. 35).: 
Merx however (Zettschr. fiir Wissensch. Theol. 1867, X. p. 96), disregarding this 
evidence, asserted that the pseudo-Ignatian literature was thus enriched by another 
epistle hitherto unknown. In his second volume (p. 7 sq.) Land pointed out that the 
previous extract was stated to have come from Severus, and that from the whole com- 
plexion of the Ms the letter to Anastasia must also have been written by Severus. 
The evidence was complete, when Wright noticed that in the Ms Brit. Mus. Add. 
14601, fol. 115 b, the very same passage from the beginning of the Letter to Anastasia 
is quoted under the name of Severus of Antioch (see Zettschr. fiir Wissensch. Theol. 
1868, XI. p. 468). In fact a conclusive answer might have been given without 
applying to these more recently accessible sources of information, for a letter to 
Anastasia the deaconess is mentioned among the works of Severus in Assem. Bid/. 
Orient. I. p. 618, and in Fabricius Bib/. Graec. X. p. 619 (ed. Harles). 


(viii) Hymnus in Ignatium. 





pids aan mad waletr\or zero Lan 

cduomizor ac .. milk Stim Gam eanaalir’s 
alias whtamsa tated aim bs Kia 
ran reéaca ene ins dud Kian tar 
eo Mian ot hes d dyas tan am oo ale 
role ual wadisorcl sa indumleo rors 3 


duds 
halsaiam sje ammo Sous att hoor’ 





sara Sma PACD 22s aba Mwwt Masa 
Mhvanzrdl sa burton wie ihusazl hamsa 


Wa wT 
(thine Savino PES Aras meas Woudiresar wh osih 


ram mhaa smh dunia whassasis saa 


:walawa ax ATLL rea wr alk .wasiims hal 


Bilas ‘ a Mind 102 
résul% BA eaia iinoaa .aal Kuk wwii 


' Add. 18816 has efhausar\, 
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mahal: sana am tase ISK EN ae SA 
whoisams eames Subs jnina 


On the holy Ignatius, the second bishop of Antioch. [To the tune 
of] He is the Lord our God. 


Thou who didst show Thyself in the flame of fire on the bush, and 
in [the preaching of] the Gospel didst say, 7 came to cast fire in (upon) 
the earth, and I would it were already kindled; Thou hast shown unto 
us the [great] power of that [glorious and] divine fire, when Thou didst 

_raise up (show) the God-clad Ignatius, the [wise] shepherd and [proven] 
martyr, who was [eager and] in haste to come unto the likeness of Thy 
passion, and by knowledge [clearly] saw heavenly things, when he pro- 
claimed the right (true) belief* of Thy [life-working] advent which is 
in the flesh, and when he was imitating Thy humility [as Saviour], and 
was writing unto the believers, ot as Peter or Paul do I define (order) 
Sor you orders; | for| they were [chosen] apostles, but I am [a man] con- 
demned. By [means of] his prayers, Lord, [we beg,] give us a contrite 

4 [and humble] heart, and that burneth with the [ardent] zeal of faith. 


* As dp0bdotos is rendered by ga AL  esth, it appears that Ka paasc 
Wh wih = = épbodozla. 


Brit. Mus. Add. 17134 has been already described (p. 91), as containing Hymns of 
Severus translated by Paul of Callinicus, among which is one (fol. 48a) in honour 
of Ignatius. It is also found in another Ms, Add. 18816 (see Wright’s Catalogue 
p- 3398q-)- The former Ms contains two notes omitted in the latter, which only gives 
references. The first note gives the passages of Exodus and S, Luke to which the text 
refers; the second gathers together passages from Ignatius to the Romans, which 
illustrate the hymn. These passages are printed below, II. p. 686. The notes were 
presumably added by Jacob of Edessa, whose autograph this MS may perhaps be. The 
scribe has distinguished carefully between the words of the author (Severus) and those 
which were added by the translator for the sake of the rhythm, writing the former 
with black ink, the latter with red paint. These latter are marked in the transcript 
here given with an upper line. Wherever the translator deviates at all from.the original, 
likewise for the sake of the rhythm, a more literal rendering is inserted in smaller 
characters between the lines. In the English version here given the additions of the 
translator are placed between [ ], and the interlinear literal renderings between ( ). 

This hymn is here printed for the first time. Assemani however (27d/. Apost. 
Vat. Catal. 11. p. 505) gives an extract containing the quotation from the epistle to 
the Romans from a Vatican Ms, The text was transcribed and the hymn translated 
for me by Prof. W. Wright. me ° 
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34- 
AnonyMous Syriac WRITERS [after A.D. 500]. 


The Syriac quotations which follow are very miscellaneous. They occur for the 
most part in volumes of extracts, chiefly Monophysite. These extracts have not 
necessarily been taken in all cases directly from the authors by the compiler himself, 
but are often derived at second-hand through some previous writer who quoted them, 
This being so, as the works of Timotheus and Severus had been already translated 
into Syriac, we may expect to find the Ignatian extracts which they give reproduced 
in these later compilations. This consideration will account for the fact that, even in 
the same volume, we meet with quotations which closely resemble the Syriac Version 
of the Ignatian Epistles side by side with others which have much nearer affinities to 
the same passages as they appear in the Syriac translations of the Greek Monophysite- 
fathers. The dates of these collections of extracts are uncertain. But as they belong 
chiefly to the period during which the Monophysite controversy was at its height, 
they may be conveniently placed here. 


(i) Demonstrationes Patrum (Anon. Syr.,]. 


mMadalins dana warlivor exesor (2) 
whose eualsla hals wh (2 i acma 


sha, Sswon url Sais ac .. ase. ashh el 
ods eh woolen whaalsa 
shan WOW oo .watdarch wale exon () 
wusreon whan hal 

earls whwaazha uma sh: cir vl 
ears ie ietupwdica lo uphss ezia 
~ amd ah .wmadur wales rn Se 
dur is 

seaman’ hala wh = lbs coh 

Mma wala Mim > Mam am tX_am as 
qe Sas hams ooled eid oma lo 
\ emma rare proal iWale mo mis 
te TS oe Aan rar 
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rusarlins eaansan’ morlitor exeron (:) 
weatiazim hals whi oo .’ncmma 


a Ooadur’s zis ezuis oo e_ asl ein’ joi 
Naulo els zion aio raul wham -rhain 
on a ie soar . alaodks . asl om wl 
al. souls ie .caoms sasyah clar 
mao As wom enon oc .. azadius .amdlls 
Car Sy. AWAES er 


(a) Of the holy Ignatius, bishop of Antioch and martyr, from the 
Epistle to the city of Philadelphia. 
Do not err, my brethren: he who cleaveth to him that rendeth the 
church doth not inherit the kingdom of God (Philad. 3). 


(6) Of the holy Ignatius Theophorus, from the epistle which he wrote 
to the church which is in Asia. 


Let no man err: even heavenly beings and the glory of the angels 
and principalities visible and invisible, unless they believe in the blood of 
Christ who is God, there is judgment even for them (Smyrn. 6). 


Again of the same, from the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

For there is one physician, carnal and spiritual, made and not made, 
in man God, in death true life, from Mary and from God, first passible 
and then impassible, Jesus Christ our Lord (Ephes. 7). 


(c) Of the holy Ignatius, bishop of Antioch and martyr, from his 
Epistle to the Smyrneans. 


I warn you of evil men, who are beasts and possess only the form of 
men, that not only is it not right that you should receive them, but uf it be 
possible ye should not even meet them, but only pray for them, that they may 
repent, which is difficult, but Jesus Christ hath the power over this 
(Smyrn. 4). 


Brit. Mus. Add. 12155, ‘A volume of Demonstrations from the holy Fathers 
against various heresies’; see Wright’s Catalogue p. 921 sq., Cureton C. Z. p. 358. 
The probable date of this Ms according to Wright (p. 954) is A. Gr. 1058=A.D. 747. 

The Ignatian quotations occur as follows. (1) Phzilad. 3, on fol. 111 a (Wright p. 
937). This must have been taken from the Syriac Version, for it closely resembles Sy, 
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e.g. in rendering oxlfovrs dxohovOe? by ‘adhaeret ei qui scindit ecclesiam.’ (2) Smyrn. 
6, on fol. 168b (Wright p. 946). This is obviously taken from the quotation of 
Timotheus (see above: p. 166), with which it agrees almost verbatim. (3) Ephes. 7, 
also on fol. 168b. This strongly resembles the quotation in Severus; but, as the 
translation is strictly literal, the coincidence is not conclusive. (4) Smyrn. 4, on fol. 
262a (Wright p. 954), a somewhat paraphrastic rendering which has no affinities 
with the Syriac Version as represented by the Armenian. Besides these, there is on 
fol. 56a (Wright p. 929) the passage of Severus containing the quotations from 
Magnesians, which are given above p. 182 sq. 


(ii) Adv. Nestorianos [Anon. Syr.,]. 
masaabins Cabiha waliwor cisal saha (2) 
maam am Ada .msule wotla tho pihs cams 
lnc .wadlitor tama’ hols KAS tor 
mats mhalahs stim csalss masinl mhsl 


eo tas mham ara whasmss o> .caglea 


raps easaalhins camila wadkiwor exsor (5) 
srasnamy hals wht oo twill who eias 


Saha .amlk’s amains Wace Susass al amar’ 
rhloah amateurs ag swadl avait Wate .tar 
rasta croak en pi Sisto. ris plored 
| wmlsis 

ruling scald walivor enero XQ tar () 
jou arc acal qos CAN oer 





(a) And again the blessed Ignatius, patriarch of Antioch, who was the 
second after Peter the Apostle, he also spake thus in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. Ignatius: 
But there deceived the ruler of this world the virginity of Mary and 
her child-birth, and in the same manner also the death of our Lord 
(Ephes. 19). 


(6) Of the holy Ignatius, patriarch of Antioch, who was the second 
after the Apostles, from the Epistle to the Romans, 


Permit ye me to be an imitator of the sufferings of my God (Rom. 6). 
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And again he said, 
My spirit boweth down to thy cross, which is an offence to those 


who do not believe, but to us for salvation and for eternal life 
(Zphes. 18). 


(c) For the holy Ignatius, the disciple of the holy Apostles, said ; 
He who honoureth the priest honoureth Christ. 


Brit, Mus. Add. 14535. This volume begins with a treatise against the 
Nestorians by some Monophysite writer ; see Wright’s Catalogue p. 796 sq., Cureton 
C. Z. p. 359. Wright assigns this Ms to the earlier part of the ninth century. 
For the Ignatian quotations see Cureton C. J, pp. 219, 250, Wright p. 797. 
They seem to be derived from various sources. Zfhes. 19 has points of resemblance 
with Timotheus, but these may be accidental. On the other hand it is not taken from 
the Syriac Version (represented by 2A). om. 6 is too short to admit of any inference. 
Ephes. 18 is closely connected with the Syriac Version, for it renders replynua Tod 
oravpod by adorat crucem ; but on the other hand it has one or two striking divergences, 
e.g. quiv with the Greek for duty with the Syriac. The last passage which the 
compiler quotes, as from Ignatius, is not found verbatim in any extant Ignatian 
Epistle, but it may be a loose reminiscence of Smyrn. g 6 timdv érloxorov brd Oeod 
TULATAL. 


(iii) Plerophoria [Anon. Syr.,}. 
masarlins eAanmuaed worlhitar cts 
wWoiamanw ois hals WhAK (2. INca_wa 
wales eoaless zen ocr euserses 


The holy Ignatius, bishop of Antioch and martyr, from the Epistle 
to the Romans. 


Permit ye me to be an imitator of the suffering of my God (Rom. 6). 


Brit. Mus. Add. 12154 a volume of miscellaneous contents, which Wright 
(Catal. p. 976) ascribes to the end of the 8th or beginning of the gth century. 
The first treatise, which contains the Ignatian quotation (fol. 13a), is a 
Plerophoria in defence of Monophysite doctrine. The quotation does not agree 
exactly with the passage as quoted anywhere else. See Cureton C. Z pp. 220, 


250, 359- 


(iv) Catena Patrum [Anon. Syr.,]. - 
Ga. r’ncamwa i Aandade’s et wali’ ston, 
.soamisor eles hals wh 
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-amaulas ase piles cizsarse psir’s dal: 
bdr WhaXim> samr opto’ 3 . amis a8 
emadur els ier es ule val\ver’ hay moa 
mar cole’ smadurn ams] as eter rans mis 
pemddun Rote eeitos cen ation wis Mas 
saree cl ies 8 Gr wr’ 


Of the holy Ignatius, archbishop and martyr, from the Epistle to 
those at Tarsus. 

I have learned that some, ministers of Satan, have desired to trouble 
you; there being some of them who say that Jesus was born in tmagina- 
tion, and was crucified in imagination ; but others, that He ts not the Son 
of the Creator ; and others, that He is God the Father who is over all ; 
and others, that He is a mere man; and others, that this flesh will not 
rise again (Tars. 2). 

Brit. Mus. Add, 17191, fol. 58a; see Cureton C. 7. p. 363 sq,. Wright’s 
Catalogue p. 1012, This MS is a palimpsest; and the later hand, which contains 
a collection from the fathers, is ascribed by Wright (p. 1008) to the gth or 
roth century (see also Cureton p. 363). The same fragment is contained also in Brit. 
Mus. Add. 17214, fol. 74a (see Wright p. 917), where the opening words of the 
epistle, § 1’Amd Luplas péxpe ‘Pawns Onpiouaxe, also are quoted. This Ms is ascribed 
by Wright to the 7th century, and must be the same which Cureton (p. 364 sq.) 
mentions, without however giving the number, and assigns to the 6th century; see also 
my notes on Clem. Rom. ii. § 1. This same fragment from the Epistle to the 
Tarsians is given also in Brit, Mus. Add. 14538, fol. 148 a (see Wright p. 1007), but 
in a different form and somewhat mutilated owing to the condition of the Ms. 


The above is printed from Add. 17191. The only variations of Add. 17214 are 
that it reads QxA\ard for the first word and inserts fe before AZ Says. 


This quotation has no very decisive coincidence with the Syriac version (as represented 
by the Armenian), but may have been derived thence. 


(v) xcerpta Patrum (Anon. Syr.,]. 


elhseoulwar pass omsalh aia waliwor 


ya emmadur’s aml tsar sazl in’ sar 
uns Moles er iD KAS man dass ea 
jet ahs ot berhiz shades voles lisa 
Mossi sandra we duc tLA eds oo TL 
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hal war’a dass dus Ss no jewrdin ~ aril 
ALAQ ~_acal\ TAWA «plea 00T dusk oar 
Adar SA 2 ams ehewa daca tin ins ata 
mss .camms alsa for naisa] wens WAS 
pial pede coma ptizeno [5%] cortas al eaX 
at dara am eallh abu’ ama .adurs emals 
-_aambha - aaraahh ei aN toca smarts 
ooles whaslmal —alsh cl cim cull) mh 
asalints mass Aan mad wam .warla 
so Oslireit rv mop edlhs im thsa ..wanmarc’ mthsa 
rae oo said aie mh eacmtas As am 
waiIet\) sod Was waists mhaaioon ach 
pizhs a> wha oo dacdeo ama oamalsarca 
Modus addon <Gmarha Keo asic bur ater’ 
erst +o an ded Th Tow Ke 
cas cohol. wort. wal walmeiter’ am es 

Ignatius Nurono, the disciple of John the Evangelist. JZ glorify 
Jesus Christ, who was of the seed of the house of David according to the 
flesh, but the Son of God according to nature and the power of God; 
who was truly born of the Virgin Mary, and was baptized by John, 
and truly suffered, and was nailed to the cross for our sake that He 
might give us life; and He arose from the dead, and came to those who 
were with Peter and John, and said to them, Feel and see that it is I; 
and He ate and drank with them as being in the flesh and....and 


mingling with them (Smyrn. 1, 2,3). The holy Ignatius....* They say 
of the holy one that he was the disciple of John. And he was the child 











1 Neither $A nor nee gives any sense. Probably we should read 


ror vs AGIA, and in the spirit mingled with the Father. 
2 The meaning of the letters <4 in this heading is not apparent. 
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whom our Lord took up in his arms and said, Except ye turn yourselves 
and become as this child, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of God. 
Peter was the first bishop in Antioch, and after him was Euodius, and 
after this one, third, behold Ignatius was upon the throne about eighty 
years, until the ninth year of the reign of Trajan. Straightway Trajan 
commanded, and they brought him to Rome, and he was devoured by 
beasts on the tenth of the Latter Teshrin in the year 419 of the Greeks, 
in the year 111 after the advent of our Lord. Ignatius is interpreted 
to mean God-clad. May his prayer be with us, Amen. 


Bodl. Marsh 101 fol. 16: see the Catal. Cod. MSS Bodl. Syr. p. 461, no. 142. 
The extract from Smyrn. 1—3 is much abridged. It is overlooked by Cureton 
and has never (to my knowledge) been printed before. The collection of extracts 
in which it occurs follows immediately after a letter of Jacob of Edessa, but 
it does not appear from the Catalogue who made the collection. Nothing is said of 
the date of the Ms. Dr Neubauer has kindly recollated the transcript which I made 
from it some years ago, and Prof. Wright has added a translation. 

On the confusion between the Former and the Latter Teshri (October and Novem- 
ber), as regards the date of Ignatius’ martyrdom, see below, II. p. 418. Here also a 
further error is committed. A letter has fallen out, and thus the roth is substituted 
for the 17th, the correct day. Again the year 419 of the Greeks does not correspond 
with 111 of our Lord according to the common reckoning. 


As regards the Syriac fragments, the conclusions at which Merx arrives are 
peculiarly unfortunate: see Meletem. [gnat. pp. 64 sq., 79 sq-, Zeitschr. f. Wissensch. 
Theol. 1867, X. p. 91 Sq. He supposes that there were three Syriac versions of these 
epistles. (1) The Czretonian Syriac, which contained the seven epistles of the 
Middle Form, and from which the three epistles of the Short Form first published by 
Cureton are merely extracts or abridgements. This was the oldest translation of all. 
The translator followed the usage of the Peshito Version of the N. T. in his rendering 
of words. From this Syriac text the Armenian Version of the epistles was made. 
(2) The Severian Syriac, so designated because the quotations in Severus were 
taken from it. It was made ‘before the times of the Arians,’ apparently in the 3rd 
century. This translation again contained the seven epistles of the Middle Recension, 
but was more literal than the other. (3) A ¢hird Syriac Version, containing the 
additional epistles (to Mary, Hero, the Antiochenes, Tarsians, and Philippians; Merx 
does not say anything of the Epistle from Mary to Ignatius). To this belonged the 
fragments, Hero 1 (see Il. p. 686), and Zars.2 (see above, p. 189sq.). And from it the 
Armenian translator got the additional epistles. In his Meletemata Merx did not say 
whether this version was confined to these five additional epistles or contained the 
seven also. But on the appearance of Land’s Axecdota Syriaca, containing some 
hitherto unpublished fragments (see above p. 182 sq.), he was convinced that these 
also belonged to his third version (Zetéschr. fiir Wiss. Theol. 1. c.). Thus he sup- 
poses three distinct translations of the seven epistles into Syriac. 

We are constrained to ask whether the demand for the Ignatian letters 
among native Syrians was likely to have been so great as this hypothesis requires. 
But, independently of the @ priori improbability, this theory of a second and third 
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translation involves strange difficulties of which Merx takes no account. (1) The 
hypothesis of a Severian Syriac is based on the fact that the quotations in Severus do 
not agree with the ‘Curetonian.’ Yet as Severus wrote in Greek, and not in Syriac, 
it would be most improbable that they should agree. The translator or translators of 
the works of Severus would be much more likely to have translated the Ignatian 
quotations bodily with the text of Severus than to have hunted them out in an existing 
Syriac Version. At all events, if they do not agree with the only Syriac Version of 
which we have any knowledge, it is a safe inference that they did so translate them. 
Merx again lays some stress on the fact (‘gravissimum est’) that the quotations of 
Severus agree with those of Timotheus (p. 55). If they had agreed to any remarkable 
extent, this would be a solid argument in favour of their having been taken from a com- 
mon source, i.e. from a Syriac Version accessible to the translators of both. But even 
then we should have to remember: (a) That the agreement might arise from the fact that 
both followed the Greek closely; (8) That, as these translations were apparently made 
in the Monophysite interests and probably under the same influences and about the 
same time, the very expressions in the more striking quotations might be transmitted 
from the one translation to the other. But in fact the only quotations which the 
two have in common are Rom. 6 and Magn. 8. (i) The first of these extends only to 
nine words, émirpéWaré wor peounriy evar Tod wafovs Tov Oeot pov. It is twice quoted 
in Timotheus and three times in Severus: see pp. 165 sq., 169sq. The two quotations 
of Timotheus do not exactly agree between themselves, nor do those of Severus 
among themselves. But one of Timotheus which is @ strictly literal rendering of the 
Greek agrees exactly with one of Severus. Why should they not so agree? This is 
essentially one of those stock quotations of which I spoke, where agreement was 
probable. Indeed the only words in which there was room for any real difference are 
émurpémew and puunryns, of which the former is translated by its common equivalent in 
the Peshito, and the latter by the substantive derived from the verb which represents 
pipetoOat, prpyrhv ylvecOat, in that version. (ii) The second quotation, A/agn. 8, is some- 
what longer, though it does not extend beyond a few lines. Here however Timotheus 
and Severus by no means agree. Being literally translated, the passages could not but 
coincide in many respects; yet in points of Syriac idiom there are several differences, and 
in one part there is a wide divergence, attributable to various readings in the Greek text 
of the Ignatian Epistles. Timotheus read \éyos dtévos odk dd ovyiis tpoehOwv, whereas 
the text of Severus omitted dfd.os ovx. This difference is reproduced in the Syriac. 


Merk indeed would insert a negative in Severus by reading a wi for 4, 


but there are evidences of a much wider diffusion of the reading adopted by Severus 
(see the notes on M/agn. 8), and even after this violent change the word dtécos remains 
unrepresented. (2) The third version according to Merx supplied the text of the 
additional epistles to the Armenian translator. But, if this was so, and if (as Merx 
maintains) it comprised the seven epistles as well, why should the Armenian 
translator have deserted it in part of his work and have had recourse (as Merx 
supposes) to another Syriac Version—the ‘Curetonian’—for these seven epistles ? 
Moreover it is now ascertained (see above p. 183 sq.) that the very quotations, Zra//. 
5, Magn. 8, 9 (in Land’s Amecd. Syr. p. 32 sq.), which Merx assigned to this third 
version, because they did not agree with the quotations of Severus, and which convinced 
him that this version must have comprised the seven epistles also (Zettsch. /. 
Wissensch. Theol. \.c-), ate taken from a work of this very Severus himself. 

Thus of the three translations, which Merx supposes, the first alone remains. 
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Whether it originally included the spurious epistles (in addition to the seven Vossian 
letters) or whether these were a later addition, may be a matter of question. 

I have dealt with this theory at some length, because I wished to dispose of it once 
for all and to prevent the necessity of referring to it again. The question of the Igna- 
tian writings is so intricate in itself that unless pains are taken to disengage it from 
artificial entanglements which critics have created, it will become hopelessly involved. 
Moreover it seemed necessary to protest against the vicious principle—which underlies 
so much recent criticism—of multiplying documents to account for accidental differences 
of language in quotations. [This note was written some time before the appearance 
of Zahn’s Jenatius v. Antiochien, in which he has discussed (p. 174 sq.) the theory 
of Merx to the same effect. ] 


35. 
EPHRAEM OF ANTIOCH [f c. A.D. 545}. 
(i) Lpist. ad Zenobium, Photii Bibliotheca 228 (p. 246). 
¢ 5 ” ai fig , , ¥ A 

Ozep ovr elpntat, Kata 70 Tpitov Kedddatov Ex TE THY 
evayyedukav pwvav Kal €k TOV amooTOhiKaY, Kat dy Kal éx 
TOV paKapioy tatépwr nav, “Iyvatiov Tov @eopdpov Kal 
*IovAtov Kai "Adavaciov kai Tpyyopiwvy Kai Bacuxeiov, 
Suehéyyer Tods SvoceBets, ws 7 Tav apOpav yphors (wdvtes 
yap ouro. TovTos éxpyaavTo) ovdepiav Touny 4 Sialpeow 
ETLVOEL THS EVOTEWS. 

(ii) De Sacris Antiochiae Legibus, Ib. 229 (p. 258). 

Kai 6 Geoddpos Sé "Iyvdrios, Ypupvatous émoréddwyv, 
ec , , an » 3 KK , > , > A \ 
Opotws Kéxpntat T~ apOpw’ Kal 0 Pawns lovduos &v TH Tpos 
Adxiov émiato\n dynow' “Qore dvdbea eotw Tas Oo TOV 
> , ¥ > c A > ¥ , 
€x Mapias avOpwrov ovy opodoyav eivas evoapKov Oedv. 

Ephraem is here represented as quoting Ignatius in illustration of the use of the 
definite article in the expressions 6 @eds and 6 dv@pwmros, when applied to our Lord. 
The reference therefore is probably to Smyrn. 1 "Inootv Xpirrov rov Gedy rév ol'rws 


coploavta x.T.d. (see the note, 11. p. 289). Another possible, but less probable, 
reference would be Smyrn. 4 rou rehelov dvOpwrov, 


36. 
Jovius THE Monk [c. A.D. 530]. 
Occonomica Tractatio vii. 31, Photii Bibliotheca 222 (p. 195). 
Pyotr yap 0 Deopdpos ° lyvarios, tpia habety tov dpxovra 
TOU aiwvos tovTou, 7yY mapleviav Mapias, thy addy Yu 7 TOD 
Kupiov, Kai THY oTavpwow (Ephes. 19). 
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37: 
Joun Matatas [c. A.D. §70?}. 

(i) Chronogr. x. p. 252 (ed. Bonn.). 

"Ev 7@ Se dvievas avrov [ov eérpov] év rH ‘Popy, Sdiep- 
Xopévov avrov Sv *Avrioxeias THs meyadys ovvéBy TehevTH a aL 
Evodov tov ériokorov kal matpudpynv “Avrioxelas' Kat €haBe 
TO OXHMa THS emrKomHs “AvTioxeias THS peyadns ‘lyvdtwos, 
Tov ayiov Iérpov tov aroorddov Xeporovravros. 

(ii) Jb. xi. p, 276. Quoted above, p. 63. 


For the probable date of this writer, and for his untrustworthiness, see at Il. 
P- 435 Sq- 


38. 
Grecory oF Tours [c. A.D. 577]. 
Listoria Francorum i. 25. 
Tertius post Neronem persecutionem in Christianos Trajanus movet 


sub quo...Ignatius Antiochensis episcopus Romam ductus bestiis depu- 
tatur. 


39- 
Evacrius [c. A.D. 594]. 
Historia Ecclesiastica i. 16. 


The passage is quoted at length below, u. p. 386, where also it is 
discussed. 


40. 
STEPHANUS GoBARUS [c. A.D. 575—600 ?]. 
Photii Bibliotheca 232 (p. 291). 


"Iyvdtios péevtot 6 @eoddpos kai KAjuns 0 tpwopareds 

‘ > , c ‘ ¢ c , ‘ \ 
Kat EvoéBuos 6 Tapdidov kai Ocoddpntos 6 Kipov thy pev © 
Nikodaitav KataywooKovow aiperw, Tov d¢ Nixddaov pu2) 
TOV ToLOvTOV Elva aTropaivovTat. 


The reference is to Ps- Trail. 11; comp. Ps-Philad, 6. This i is the earliest distinct 
reference to the spurious or interpolated epistles. 

On this writer, who seems to have lived in the latter part of the 6th century, see 
Walch Hist. d. Ketzer vit. p. 883. The latest writer whom he quotes is Severus of 
Antioch, 
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4I. 
ANASTASIUS 1'OF ANTIOCH [f AD. 598 or 599]. 
De Rectis Veritatis Dogmatibus. 
(i) Mopdjv Sovrov judiecpevor, va Oy Oeds dv Tov 
apxovta Tov aiw@vos TovTov (Lpihes. 19). 
This extract wes taken by Pearson from a MS in the Library of Trinity College, 


Cambridge { Vind. Zyn. p. 81,-ed. Churton), I have made enquiries of the Librarian, 
who has searched for this Ms in vain. 


ae 5] , lel Ld A , 5 Lal > 
(ii) “Iyvariov tov. Peopdpov Kai paptupos €k THS emt- 
. 
aTo\ns TMpos Tovs ev Tapa. 

Ei rap Hadeic Sti Geof yidc Hn, Erinwckec StI, Teccapa- 
KONTA HMépac ANENAEEC TOIHCAC TO OAPTON CHmMA, Kal EiC 
TO AIHNEKEC HAYNATO TOYTO ToIficar AIA Ti OYN TEINS; TNA 
AcizH 611 AAHOHc ANEAaBE CAMA SmoloTIAvec ANOPwTOIC Ala 
MEN fAp TOY TpaToy EdAelzZen Sti Oedc, Aid Aé TOY AeyTépoy 
Sti kal ANOpwrtroc (PARilipp. 9). 

This extract is given in Mai Script. Vet, Nov. Coll. vu. i. p. 22 (comp. Ussher p, 
exxix), Anastasius has wrongly named the epistle quoted, There is some doubt to 
which of the many persons bearing the name Anastasius these extracts should be 
assigned ; but on the whole the first Anastasius Patriarch of Antioch seems the most 
probable author: see Fabric. Bibl. Graec. X. p. 595 $q-, ed. Harles ; Lequien Oriens 


Christ. 1. p. 736. For a further reference in this Anastasius to the Ignatian letters 
see the next extract. 


42. 
GREGORY THE GREAT [A.D. 594 or 595]. 
Epist. v. 39, ad Anastasium Antiochenum, Op. vit. p. 520 (Venet. 1770). 


Amen Gratia. Quae videlicet verba de scriptis vestris accepta, 
idcirco in meis epistolis pono, ut de sancto Ignatio vestra beatitudo 
cognoscat quia non solum vester est, sed etiam noster. Sicut enim 
magistrum ejus apostolorum principem habemus communem, ita quoque 
ejusdem principis discipulum nullus nostrum habeat privatum. 

The words, *Aunv } x4pis, appear now only in Ps-Polyc. 8 and Ps-Ephes. 21 ; but 
there are reasons for thinking that they may at one time have been found in the text 
of the genuine Ignatius (see 11. p: 850). If however this Anastasius was the writer of 


the work quoted just above, he must have been acquainted with the spurious epistles. 
On Gregory’s quotation see above, I. p. 17 sq. 


P24: 


—— 
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43. 
LEonTIUS oF Byzantium [after A.D. 610]. 
De Sectis Actio iii. 1 (Galland. Bibl. Vet. Patr. xm. p. 633). 


"Eyévovto Sé€ év tots xpdvois Tots dard THS yevvyTEws TOV 
Xpiorod péxp. ths Bacreias Kwvoravtivov dddoKadot Kal 
4 4 > 4 c 4 5 A 5 Lal 
matépes ode’ “Iyvdtios 6 @eoddpos, Eipynvatos, ‘lovarivos 
duidcogos kal paprus, Kdjpyns Kal ‘Immddvros. ériaxozror 
“‘Péuns, Avovicros o *"Apeotayirns, MeOddi0s émioKozos 


Tlardpwv, Tpynydpis 6 Oavparoupyds, Ieérpos 6 *Ade~ar- 
Speias emicxomos Kal pdprus. TovTovs amavtas ai per 


> ‘ 
avTovs yevopevar aipéores SéxovTat. 


On this writer see Fabricius Bid/. Graec. vil. p. 3098q- (ed. Harles). 


44. 
_ ANTIOCHUS THE Monk [c. A.D. 620]. 


Homiliae (Patrol. Graec. LXXXIX. p. 1421 sq., ed. Migne). 
(1) Hom. 1, p. 1432. 


‘O rédevos miaTOs AiMos vaotd Bcovd Vrdpyer NToacpEvos 


eis oiKoSoprv @cod warpds, avadepdpevos eis TA Vy Sua THs 


pnxavns “Incod Xpucrod, 6 éoti cravpds, cxoivw ypwpevos 
7O mvevpari’ 4 Sé aictis avOpdrov dywyeds éoTw, H SE 
> 4 ear c > , > ‘ 4 ‘ c ~ 
dydan 050s 4 avadépovoa eis Tov Oedv. Kal O TOLOUTOS 
yiverat Oeoddpos, yyouv xpioropdpos, Kal vads cod Kat 
dywdpopos, Kal Ta wdvta KeKoopnpevos ev Tais evTodals 
"Inood Xpiorov* Kal dpyxy Cons 9 Sid micrews Kai aydays 
eis [1. Hs] oddev rpoKexpirar (LZphes. 9, 14, Magn. 1). 


(2) 20, p. 1436. 


AaBdvres obv @cod yodow Sid THs TiaTEWs, 2) dyvonaw- 


pev THY Sobeicay npiv xdpw, imép js wérovOev adnOas o 
‘Kupws. Sid rodro yap kal pipov éhaBev ent ris Kehadys 0 


Kvpwos, wa mvéy 7H exkdynoia dbbapoiav. pdets ody ahe- 
pécbw dvowdiav dmotias Tod dpxovtos Tov aidvos (Zphes. 17). 
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(3) Hom. 21, p. 1500. 

Méya ovv éorw & dyveig pevew eis THY TYLnY THs 
capKos Tov Kupiov & dxavynoig’ éav yap Kavyyonrat, 
amaxXero (Poly. 5). 

(4) Hom, 22, p. 1501. 

"Apewov ovv éotw away Kal evar  adovvTas [47) 
elvat. Kahov 76 SiddoKewv, €av 0 éywv ou. els odv 6 Siddo- 
Kaos’ ws elmev, Kal éeyévero’ Kal & ovyav Sé werotnKer, 
a&ia Tov marpos eoTw. 6 hdyov "Inaod Xpiatod KexTnpEvos 
GnOas Svvarar Kat THS NovXias avToD dKovew, va 7p TEAELOS" 
wa Sv dv adel, tpdooyn, Kat Sv dv ovyd, ywooKnTa. 
ovdev yap avOdver Tov Kupiov, dddd Kal Ta KpuTTa Nav 
eyyvs avrou eiow (Zphes. 15). 

(5) Hom. 29, pe 1532. 

Kadov otv éorw drobécbar tHv Kaki Cipnv tH 
Tarawleioav Kai evoEicacav K.t.d. (Magn. 10). 

(6) Hom. 57, p. 1605. 

Ovdeis yap TioTw emayyehhopevos apaprave, ovoe aydarqy 
exo pure. davepov yap 70 SévSpov amo Tov Kapirou yiveTat. 
6 ovv érayyeddSpevos Xprorov eivar, 80 av rpacoe, opby- 
oetat (Zphes. 14). 

(7) Hom. 80, p. 1673. 


Evamddexrov Od THs Evdcoews THs éxedgotas ppovritew, 
NS ovdev a apewvor év dv Opémous Kal TO TAVTAS Baoratew, ws 
Kal nuas 6 Kupuos, Kat ravrwv dvéyer Oa ev dydry. Kal ov 
Xp} evAdyw SHOev rpoddce, iva pr) eirw Kal diav dddyy, 
amoomav éavtovs TOU THpmaTos THs exk\ynoias Kal idialew, 
GAN’ €rt TO avTd pla mpocevyy, pia Senos, els vovs, pla 
ehmis & aydan, év TH xapd TH dpadpo, 6 éorw “Incods 
Xpiorés, ov ovdey Oupnddcrepov. adres odv dpethoper 
oruvtpéxew ws emt ép Guowaripioy, pia ext) Kav €v Troh\ots 


Tots péreow, pia yoodun évi Oedijpiart, ds ev capa vrdpxov- 
tes (Lolyc. 1, Magn. 7). 
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(8) Hom. 85, p. 1693. 
\ > ¥ a4 , \ > , a > 

Xd obv &dvoa THY TicTw THY toxUpay. oTapLE ovY 
e a“ e > , , , > Ls ee 4 
EOpator, ws dkpov, TUTTOpEvoL. .peydrou aOAnTov éatw Sé- 
pecOar Kal vixav. partota dé cod evexey mavra Vropevo- 
pev, wa Kal avTos nuas UTopetvy. omovdator yevodueba, Tovs 
Katpovs Katapdbwpev, TOV vrép xpovov mpocdokodrTes, TOV 
¥ A >7 a UR x’ _€ , ‘ > id 
axpovov, Tov ddpartor, dv jnyas Sé opardv, Tov amdddyror, 
Sv judas Sé umdr\adnberra, tov draby, dS judas Sé wadvra, 
Tov é€v pakpobupia mavra Sv nuas vropeivavta (Polye. 3). 


(9) Hom. 92, p. 1713. 

To cuprdoxew addAAdows Kal ouvadyeiv ovvrpéxew Te 
Kal ovyKomiay evdpeotév €oTw TO Od. Kal yap xpew- 
oTovmey TovTo mpdrrew, ws Sovror Kal mdpeSpou Kal va- 

, an lel , ey 3 > , ee 4 
npérat TOV Bcov Adyou' Wa evapeoTopey © eotparedOnper, 
>? ® ‘ RS Teg , > , s = 
ab. ov Kat Ta oda KopiodpeOa...dyorurdpea ovv wa 

c , c “A Leh Silas 4 A & .¢ 4 e ld 

N TiOTLS NUwY Kal ) aya Kal y VTOLOVN ws TEpiKepadata 
Kal ws Sdpv Kal wavoThia yulv é€orwoar, paxpoOvpodrtes 

oe / >, 9 , id c ‘ c ‘ > 
pet addAjhov Kal &v mpgdryte Sudyovres, Ws Kal 0 Oeds pe 
4 nw“ 
npwv (Polye. 6). 

(10) Hom, 106, p. 1756. 

“~ > : lol wn“ 

TO cyoddlew tH ddiuareint@ mpocevyh avayKaiov Kal 
erodedes nutv vrdpyxet (Polyc. 1). 

(11) Hom, 111, p. 1780. 

"Odereias SipOwors yew rap’ avrov, éxdixeiy avrod 
Tov TOmov ev Tao eryereia TrEevpaTiKH, PpovTilew THs Evd- 
EWS TOV MEADY, Hs OVOEV dGpwewor, TAVTaV avéxer Oar ev aydzry, 

Ld , e ‘ ee | e 4 , 3 
mavras Baotalew, ws Kai avrov o Kipios. rpocevxéc bw virép 
Tavrwv ddiadreimrws, aireiy cUveow TVEevpaTiKnD Eis TO SiaKpi- 
vew avtov Ta oupdepovTa, ypyyopely, wEpysvay TeEpl TaVTWY, 
Ta eatTopata TévTwY Kal Tas Vooous BaoTalew, ws TédeLos 

‘ 
dOdnrys’ Sov yap meiwv Kdmos, TOAD Kal TO Képdos. TOUS 
kahovs pabyras éav didp, yapis avT@ ovK €aTw, ada paddov 
> Lal Lal 
Tovs amePeatépous év mpgornt UToTagCEW. Ov Tay Tpavpa 
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la 7, A ‘ 
TH avtTn eumd\dotpw Oepareverar. Tos mapofvopos év 
lal , nw »¥ F . 
Bpoxais Set ravew. eoTw hpovimos ev TATW ws ot odes Kal 
GKEpalos ws at mEepioTepal’ . iva TA pev hawopmeva avTar €is 
“ ~ > lal 
Tmpocwmov Kohakedy, Ta Sé adpara airy pavepwOnvar avT@ 
9 4 
iva pndevos heimnrar add év wavtt yapiopate mEeprocevy. 
lal ‘ 
0 KaLpos yap dmauTEel adTov, Ws KUBEpvATHY Tpos TOvs aveLouS 
an ty 
Kal Tas TpiKupias Kal Caras Tov mVEvpLaTwY THS TopveElas 
al al bY ‘ 
aTHvar yevvaiws, Kal odnyew Tovs yeualouevovs emt TOV 
Aiwéva TOV OeAyjpatos Tov Oeov (Polye. 1, 2). 

(12) Hom. 112, p. 1784. 

ec \ > ¥ € A > , e ‘ ‘ 

O povaxos ovK Exe Eavtov efovoiav...ol yap oapKiKot 

‘ 
Ta TVvEvpaTiKa mpdooew ov SvvavTat, ovde ol mVEevpaTiKot 
‘ 4 \ > \ / \ > \ , 
TA CAapKiKa. ypy ovv Tov Bovddpevov THY ayyeduKnY Tad- 
Tyv Tov povyipovs Biov daKnoar wodTetav, KTHTAaTAaL 
A nw ¥ an 
mv dpovnow Tod odews Kal 70 GKEepaovy THS TEpL- 
arepas (Polyc. 7, Ephes. 8, Polye. 2). 

(13) Hom. 116, p. 1793. 

c »” lal . \ > a“ ‘ 

O ovras pabyris Péter adixctoBar Kai pr dduKety, Kal 

\ la > ‘ ‘ 
Sud Tamewdoews viKHoaL TOUS GdLKODVTAS avTOY, Kal TmpdS 
\ > \ | ae) 7 A al : Be 
Tas Opyas avTav mpaus elvat, Tpos TO meyahoppymoV avTwY 
; ‘ \ e lel 
Tamewoppwv, Tpos TO aypiov Hmepos, Kal py omorovabar 
> A > , > \ m~ > , c A A , 
avrois €v pydevi, d\Ad TH emeckeia, Ws pints Tov Kupiov, 
A lal a , . 
orovddlwv paddov dducnOnvar qrep adducnoatl Twa. (Zphes. 10). 

(14) Hom. 124, p. 1820. 

c an 9 , 

O Geoddpos *Iyvdrios émurréd\der héywv' Th émickorm 
Tpocéyete, Na Kal 6 Oedc YmiN. ANTIPYYON EFO TH YTOTAC- 
COMEN® ETICKOT@ TIPECBYTEpOIC TE KAl AIAKONOIC’ MET AYTON 

! ! a ‘ KS . ’ ; 
Mol Té€NOITO TO Mépoc éyeIN éN Oe@ Kat avOis’ Mdptyc mol, 
éN @ Aédemal, St: dd capkdc ANGPWTINHC OYK EFNWN, TO 
Aé TNEYMA EKHpycceN, A€fON TAA Xwpic Toy émickdToy 
a \ > ¥ A 2 
MHAEN TOleITe. XPN OVY dvev TOD emLaKOTOU pyndev TPdooEW 
|? ag \ x tg eo ae) \ lal ¥ 
nas’ omov yap av dary émioxomos, éxet TO TANOOS Fro, 
V4 9 a > “ OP “a > an OM 3 
ooTeEp, OToUTEp av OvowacOn Xpiaros ‘Inods, éxet 4 Kabo- 

2 ‘Be } , > , > 3% s > ‘ lel 

hukyn exxdynota emovvayerat....ovK e€ov ov eEoTW xwpis TOU 
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> , id , ¥ 3. 0 a b > aA & 
€muckdmouv ovte Bamrilew ovre ayamnv motiv, add Oo av 
la lal c ‘\ 
e€xeivos Soxiydoyn, TovTo Kal T@® Oe@ evdpeotov. oO TOV 
a lol “A c , 
€tigkoTOV TYyLaV VITO TOD Bcov Tartar’ 6 AdOpa emiaKoTOV TL 
, A , 4 > - 43 c , 
mpdoowr TO SiaBddrw ratpever. avayKatov dé €otw vrorac- 
Lal > “~ 
cer0ar kai To tperButepiv, as droardhas “Inoov Xpucrod, 
A , Lal > > 
Ts edridos yuav, Kata wdvTa TpdToV TagW apécKEW. Ov 
\ 4 ‘ , 3S. % 4 > 4 > , 
yap Bpwpdrev Kat ropdrwv cio Sudkovor adda Exkynoias 
A e id , > > bl] \ 4 ‘4 
Ocod varnpéra. Séov ovv éotw avtods pridaocerOa Ta 
eyk\jpata ws Tup, opoiws mavtTes evtperéaOwoay TOUS 
c “~ ‘ 
Suaxdvous ws “Inoovv Xpiotov, Kal Tov é€mioKoTov ws TOV 
/ ‘ \ / c “A A c 
matépa, Tovs S¢ mperButépovs ws cuvédpiov Oeov Kat ws 
A > 
Seopov dmootéhwv. yxapis tovtwy éexkd\noia ov Kahet- 
tat (Polyc. 6, Philad. 7, Smyrn. 8, 9, Trail. 2, 3). 
Some of the passages which are here given have been overlooked »by previous 


editors. As the references to Ignatius in this writer (with the exception of two in the 
last extract) are all indirect, they are not printed here as quotations. 


. 


45. 
CHRONICON PASCHALE [c. A.D. 630]. 

(i) p. 416 (ed. Bonn.). 

"Oru Sé tpets evvavtods Knpvéas Td evayyéuov o Kupuos 
7S ‘ e , ‘ ‘\ > 4 4 4 
€mi tov Exovovov Kat Cworoiv HOE oravpdr, SidacKe Kat 
| 4 ¢ , ‘ ld ¢ > , “~ id 

ears 0 Jeopdpos Kat pdptus, o Iwavvov Tov Geohdyou 
yvynoos paras yeyovds, THS dé & “Avtioxeia. dywwrdrns 
éxxhyoias ériokotos urd Tav amooTohwy KatacTabeis. €v 
Th mpos Tpadrduavodrs toivey éematop yéypader emt héfews 
ovTws" 

"AAHO@C TOINYN €réNNHce Mapia TO c@mA Oecdn €Eyon 
ENOIKON, KAl AAHO@c EFENNHOH 6 Adroc EK TAC TAPOENOY 
Mapiac, cOma 6mMoloTIAGEeC HMIN HMGIECMENOC’ AAHOAC PELONEN 
€N MHTpa O TANTAC ANOp@TOYC EN MHTPA AIATIAATTON, 


Kal ETTOIHCEN EAYT@ COMA EK TAN TAC TAPOENOY CTEPMATWN, 


TAHN 6con OMIAiAc ANADOC ANey’ AAHOD@C EKYOPoPHOH, Wc 
kal timeic, YPONWN Trepiddoic, Kal 4AHO@c ETEXOH, HC Kal 
Himeic’ AAHOM@C EradakTOTPOMHOH Kal TpodAc KOINAC kal 
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TOTOY METECYEN, GC KAl HMEIC’ KAi Tpeic AEKAAAC ETN 
TOAITEYCAMENOC EBaTTTICOH YO “IWANNOY AAHO@C Kal OF 
AOKHCEl* Kal Tpeic ENIAyYTOYC KHpYZac TO EYArreAION, Kal 
TOIHCAC CHMEIA KAI TépaTa, YO TAN YWeEYAOIOYAAI@N Kal 
ThhAdtoy Hremdnoc 6 KpitHc ékpiOH, EMACTIF@OH, YTO AOYAWN 
él KdppHc €pparticOH, ENETTYCOH, AKANOINON CTEDANON 
KAl TOpmyYpOfN IMATION EMOPECEN, KATEKPIOH, ECTAYPWOH 
AAHO@C, OY AOKHCE!, OY MaNnTacia, OYK ATATH. ATIEOANEN 
dAHOAC, KA ETADH KAl HPEPOH EK TON NEKP@N (Ps-ZradZ. 10). 

idod davepas 0 TovovTos Kal TyLKOUTOS THS exKAnoias 
SiddoKados Tpeis EviavTovs Knpvfat Td evayyehiov TOV TwTH pa 
Neyer. 

(ii) p. 471. The passage is quoted.above, p. 65 sq. 


46. 
THEODORUS THE PRESBYTER [c. A.D. 650?]. ° 
De Authenticitate Libri Dionysii, Photii Bibliotheca 1. 

Ilds peprvntar THs Tov Ocoddpov “Iyvariov émarodns 4 
BiBdos; 0 pév yap Avovictos Tots Tav amooré\wr eviKkpace 
xpdvots, Iyvdrios dé emi Tpaiavod rov dua paptupiov nOdnoev 
dyava, Os Kat 7pd Bpaxd THs TedeuTHS TadTHY emieTOHY, Hs 
7 BiBdos prnpovever, ypade. 


47. 
MAXIMUS THE CONFESSOR [T A.D. 662]. 
(i) Schol. in Dionys. de Div. Nom, iv. 12 (Op. 1. p. 613, Corder.). 


‘O oxr0s “IrNaTioz: Kal é« TovTou Twes olovrar SiaBdddew 
eUKaipws TO Tapov ovrTaypa, Ws pw dv TOU Oetov Arovuciov, 
éreidyn “Tyvdtiov héyovot petayevéatepov avrov elvat' Tas 
dé Svvarai tis Tav petayevertépwr pepvncba; mhaocpa 

A 7 lal a 5 al e A 9 nw c ae 
S€ kal Tovro SoKovy advrois’ 6 yap dywos Ilathos 0 dwricas 
> wn 
Avovicrov petayevéartepos Hv TO Xpov@ TOU ayiov Ilérpou, 
a e> , , 
peO dv 0 ‘lyvarios éeriokomos yiverat Avrioyelas, wetateBevros 
¢ 
Ilérpov év “Popyn: éemélnoe Sé 0 adywos Iladdos xpdvov mrodvr, 
¢ ld , ‘ , > 2. % ¥ 
[o] ¢wricas Avovicwor, Kai Avovicwos per avrov elyncev. 
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6 6€ edayyekioTns “Iwdvyns ext Aoperiavod e€opilerar eis 
Tldtpovr @ avtvypdder Avovicros: “Iyvdrios 8é€ mpd Aope- 
TiavoU papTupEl’ wate Tmpoyeveatepos Aovuciov. ‘O émoc 
” id ~ . dats Se) , “A \ , > , 
Epwct Cytntéov mas ert ‘Ovnoipov Tov pera Tipdbeor “lyva- 
tiov Suaheyouevov Kal ypddovros TO émdc Epc éctaypwral, 
Avovictos viv Timobéw ypddwv tovrou peuvntat, os "Tyvariou 
no / a 4 , >? An~ ® > isa A e 
on ypdapavtos...4 Taya ovvnbes avT@ eivar arrodbeypa, ws 

ae ’ , “3 A , , ‘ , 
Kal TO O€0hdpoc TodAdKIs avT@ eydopevov TE Kal ypadope- 
vov. TeKpHpLov dé TO 2) TpoTKELa Oar, Upader S€é Tis, TovTEo- 
Tt ‘Pawpatous: addX’ amas, Tpade dé kal 6 Oetos “Lyvdrwos. 

(ii) Loct Communes, Op. Ul. pp. 534, 638, ed. Combefis. 

Sermo 2. "lyvariov. 

Tédcioi ONTEC, TEAEIA PpoNeiTe’ OEAOYCI Ap YMIN EY TPAT- 

TEIN Oedc ETOIMOC Eic TO TAPEYXEIN (Smyrn. 11). 
Sermo 43. Tod dyiov lyvariov. 

Kan éppwménoc & TA KATA Oedn, TAEON ME AEi MOBEIcOat 
KAl TIPOCEYEIN TOIC €iKA yciofci Me? EMAINOYNTEC fap ME 
MacTiroy ci (Ps- Tradl. 4). 


48. 


ANASTASIUS OF SrNar [c. A.D. 680]. 


Hodegus 2 (Patrol. Graec. LXXx1x. p. 196, ed. Migne). 


Tov dyiov “Iyvariov émurkdémov *Avtioxeias. Edcate 
MIMHTHN FENECOAI TOY TABOYC TOT Oeot moy (Rom. 6). 


On this writer see Fabric. Bib], Graec. X. p. 571, ed Harles. 


49. 
ANDREAS OF CRETE [c. A.D. 680]. 


Hom. 11 in Nativitatem B. Virginis (Pearson Vind. Tgn. p. 87). 


‘As dnot mov ays avyp, “Iyvdrios dvopa avT@ Kai 


€AAGE TON APXONTA TOT AIBNOC TOYTOY H TapOENIA Mapiac, Kal 


6 TéKOC ayTtAc, dmoimc Kai 6 OANATOC TOY-XpicToY, TPIid MyYC- 


THpIa pikTd, AtiINa én Hcyyid Oeof émpayon (Zpies, 19). 
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50. 
Jous oF Damascus [before ap. 754]- 
Sacra Parailela (Op. 0. p. 274 Sq, ed. Lequien). 
(A) Perallela Vaticana. 
oe ix p 314 
Géaoycin fuin EF mpdtrein Bede Eromoc eic Té mape- 
yer (Seeyrm. 11) : . 


@ Xviil Pp 354 
“OjAeN Ectin Amernon CipHnuc, EN H mMAc MGAEMOC KaTAap- 


reitat (Zphes. 13). 
@ xx p 358 








Te@ Kaicap: fmotérute, éw ofc AxinAynoc H YmotarH 
(Antioch. 11). 


« xvil P 5148 

Tlintec t@ Emicxén@ 4xoAoyGeite, Oc Incofc Xpicroc To 
matpi” Kai T@ mpecByrepi@ @c roic dmoctéAoic” Toye sé 
AlakGnoye €ntpémecée, @c Geof ENTOAHN AIAKONOYNTAC- 
mHAEiC y@pic EMICKGTOY TI MPACCET@ TON ANHKONT@N E1C THN 
€xKAHCiaN. EKEINH BeBaia eyyapictia Hreicé@, H YO TaN 
émickém@n oyca Stroy 4n Gand 6 Emicxomoc, Exel T6 MAAGOC 
ite, Screp, Gnoy an 6 Xpictéc, Exel H KaGoAKH [4] EXKAHCiA. 
OTK €26n Ect! yopic Toy EmicxGmoy oy Te Bantizein oy Te AFATHN 
morein” 4AX 6 dn Exeinoc Aoximdcn, TOYTO T@ Ge@ eydpecton. 
6 Tim@n Evicxoton (ud Geox tetimutar 6 AdGpa EmiIcKGTOY TI 
TIPACC@N T@ A1aBGA@ Aatpeye (Sayre. 8, 9)- 

Tldmtac Badctaze, @c Kai ce 6 Kyproc* manta@n Aneyoy 
éw 4ramu" mpoceyyaic cydAaze AAiaAcinToic” aitoY cyNe- 
CIN TAciona Hc €yeic” rpHrépel, AKOiMHTON GmMmA KEKTHME- 
moc (Pelyc. 1). ; ae 

Tlinton Tac nécoyc Bactaze, @c TeAcIoOc GAGAHTHC. GTOY 
TTAGI@N KOMOC, TOAY KépAoc. KaAoyc MaGHTAC E4N OIAHiC, 
yaprc cor oyx Ectar mAAon Toye dmei@ectépoye En MpadTHT! 
¥uGracce. oy n4n Tpayma TH aftH EwmmAdcTp@ Gepameyerar” 
Toye wapozycmoyc EmBpoyaic mafe Ald TOYTO capKiKéc Ei 
Kal MNEYMATIKOC, TNA TA Oaindmend col Cic HpGC@MON KOAa- 
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Keyue, TA Aé Adpata aiter fina cot Oanepwed, fina mHAendc 
AeittH (Polyc. 1, 2). 
€ xxviii p. 522. 
Kan €ppwménoc @ kata TON Oedn, TACION me AEi OoBeicGal, 
Kal TIPOCEyeIN TOIC EIKA MyC@cin me* EAINOFNTEC FAP me MAC- 
Tiroycin (Ps-TZrall. 4). 
= X. p. 642. 
Tlap@eniac zyrOn MHAENI EmTibel” Emicmadec rap Td KTHMA 
Kai Ayc@YAAKTON, GTaN KAT ANAPKHN FINHTAL 
Toic néoic Emitpeme Famein, TpPIn AlAmOapa@cin eic Erepac. 
=. xiii p. 650. 
Xprizw mpadtutoc, EN @ KaTadyetat 6 dpywn Toy ai@noc 
ToyToy AldBoAoc (Ps-Zrall. 4). 
@. xi. p. 687. 
Oi capxixol TA TNEyMaTIKA MpPACCEIN OF AYNANTAL, OFTE OF 
TINEYMATIKOI TA CApKIKA (Zphes. 8). 
vw. IX. p. 702. 


Muaeic YMO@n KATA TOY TAHCION eyeTao Tr ma adopmac 
AiAoTe Toic E@NECIN, ina MH Ai OAiroye &@ponac TO ENGEON 


mAHG0c BAacOumAtai (ZralZ. 8). 


X- iv. p. 724. 
Xpictiandc €aytoy éZoycian oyK Eyer, AAAA TS Oe@® cyodd- 
zer (Polye. 7). 
- (B) Paralldla Rupefucaldina. 
a itp. 747- Tod dyiov “Tyrariov. 


TéAcio1 Gntec, TéAcia Oponeire’ GEAOyCI rap HMiN ef TpAT- 
Tein Oedc Etoimoc €ic TO Mapéyein (Smyrx. 11). 


@ Xvi p. 750. Tod ayiov Tyariov & ris xpos Edecious éxirodjs. 
Tlanta, ON An TemTtH 6 OIKOAECTIGTHC Eic IAIAN OIKONOMIAN, 
oyTw@c HMdc Ai YTOAgZacBal, &c AY TON TON TEMYANTA (Zphes. 6). 
a. bast BEE ‘Ex ris xpos “Edgeoious émorohjs rod cyiov tow “Tyreriov 
Toyc mepremoye Oeyrete, Oc dpytin KAK@N. €i@Gaci TInec 
AGA@ TONHP® TO Gnoma Xpictof¥ mepidepen, AAAa TINA TpAc- 
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conTec ANAzZIA Oeof: ofc xel YMAC Gc OHPIA EKKAINEIN” eich 
rap KYNEC AYCC@NTEC AdOPOAHKTAI’ oyc Ael YMaC myAaccecOas 
ONTAC AycOeparreyToyc (Smyrn. 8, Ephes. 7). 


MuAcic TAANACOM, EAN MH TIC H ENTOC TOF OYCIAcTHPpioY, 
Yctepeitai To¥ dptoy tof¥ Oeof. ei rap ENdc kal AEyTEpoy 
TIPOCeyYYH TOCAYTHN iCXYN €xel, OCH MA&AAON H TE TOY énI- 
ckOTMOY Kal TACHC TAC EKKAHCIAC’ 6 OYN MH Epydmenoc émi TO 
ayTd, OYTOC HAH YTEPHHANE! KAl EAYTON AlAKPINEI’ Férpat- 
tai Aé “YrrepHdanoic 6 Oedc antitdccetat (Zphes. 5). 


MH TrAaNndcOe, dAECAMO! MOY’? OiKOpOdpoO! BaciAcian Oeoft oF 
KAHPONOMHCOYCIN. €1 OYN OF KATA CAPKA TATA TACYONTEC 
ATEONHCKON, TOC MA&AAON EAN TIICTIN EN KAKOAIAACKAAIA 
Oepei, Ymép He Incofc Xpictdc éctaypwOu. STi of toc pyna- 
poc feNOMENOC eEic TO TY¥p TO AcBECTON y@pHcel, GMOIWC Kal 
6 AKOYWN aYToy (Ephes. 16). 

°Ek Tis pds TpadrAaeis erurroAjs. 

Tlapakad® Ymdc, oYK Era AAXN H ydpic TOF Kypioy HM@N 
*lncof¥ Xpictof, MONH TH ypICTIANIKH TpogmH ypHcOar d4AAo- 
Tpidc Aé BOTANHC ATIEXECOAI, HTIC ECTIN Aipecic’ Kal TAPEMTIAE- 
KoyCcIN THcOf~N XpICTON KATAZIOTICTEYOMENO!, DcTIEp BANACI- 
MON @A4PMAKON AIAGNTEC MET OINOMEAITOC, OTrEp 6 AFNOWN 
HAéwc AAMBANE! EN HAONH KAKH TO ATTOBANEIN’ PyAdccECcbE 
OYN TOYC TOIOYTOYC (Trail. 6, 7). 


"Ek tis aris. 

Peyrete Tac Kakdc TMapadyddac Tac TENN@caAC KAPTTON 
OANATHDOPON, OF EAN TeYcHTAai Tic, MapayTika AmTOONHCKEL. 
o¥Toi rap oYk eicl byteia TOF mNeYMaToc (Zrall, 11). 

"Ek tis mpos BradeArdious érurrodjs, 


‘ARéyecde TON KAK@N BOTANQ@N, ON Xprerde’ lIncofc dempuct 
Ald TO MH €INAI aYTOYC @YTEIAN TOT TATPOC, MH TTAANASCOE, 
AdEAMO!I MOY’ El TIC CyizoNnTI AKOAOYOE:, BaciAcian Oeot o¥ 
KAHPpONOME! (Philad. 3). 


B. i. p. 775. Tod ayiov Tlyvariov ék rijs mpds "Edeoious émtatod js. 
OyAEN €cTIN AMEINON EipHNHc, éN H TAC TOAEMOC KATA 
reitai (Zphes. 13). 


, 
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y. xvii. p..777- Tod dytov "Iyvartov rod @eopdpov. » 
Ménoyce &NApac Toye 6mozyroye eiNal NOMICTEON Talc 
FYNAIZIN, O1C KAI HN@OHCAN KATA FN@MHN Oco¥y (Antioch. 9). 


& xii p. 778. Tod dyiov “Iyvariov tod Ceapyer ex tis mpos “Ede- 

olous ériaro\ ys. 

“EcyaTol kaipol, AACAO! AOITION AICYYNO@MEN. COBHOD- 
MEN THN MAKPOOYMIAN TOY Oeof¥, MH €lc KPIMA HMIN PENHTAr 
H rdp THN MEAAOYCAN OPrHN OBHOGMEN, H THN ENECTMCAN 
YAPIN AraTTHCWMEN EN TH NYN Bi@* MONON EN XpicT@ ‘lncof 
ey ped@men (Lphes. 11). 

8. xxxi. p. 778. "Iyvariov rod @eodopou mpos ‘Edeciovs. 

“OTAN TYKN@C ET] TO AYTO FINECOE, KABAIPOYNTAI AYNAMEIC 
TOY ZaTand, AyeTal GAEOpOC AYTOY EN TH OMONOI4 YM@N TAC 
Tictewc (Zphes. 13): 


5. xxxiv. p. 778. Tod aylov ‘lyvariou é« ris pos TloAvKaproy éxioroAjs. 

Oi AofAo1 MH EpdTw@caN ATO KOINOY EAEYOEPOFCOal, AAN Eic 

AbzZaN TOY Ocof TO TAEION AOYAEYéTwWCAN, TNA KPEITTONOC 
éAcyOepiac yO Oeoy TYywcin (Polye. 4): 


e. xlviii. p. 779. Tod aye *Tyvariov tod sage ek THS mpos Spup- 
: vatous émteroAjs. 

Tlantec T® ErtickdTw AKoAoyOeiTe, Wc lHcofe Xpictdc TH 
TATPI, KAl TH TpEecByTEPi@ wc TOIC ATTOCTOAGDIC’ TOYC AE AIAKG- 
NOYC ENTPETTECHE, WC Oeof ENTOAHN. MHAEIC ypc EmICKdTIOY 
TI TPACCET@ TAN ANHKONTON EN EKKAHCIO. BeBaia eyyapicTia 
HreicOw H YO Toy étticKdmoy OYca, H @ EAN ayTOC ETTITPEYH. 
Smoy an Mant 6 Emickotioc, €xel TO TAAGOC, &ctrEp OToy EAN 
H lncofc Xpictdc, kei H KABOAIKH EKKAHCIO. OYK €Z6N -EcTI 
yopic Emickdtoy oyTe BamTizeIN OYTE draTac TOLEIN, BAN 
EAN EKEINOC AOKIMACH, TOYTO Kal TH Incoy Xpict@ eydapecton, 
ina Acdadéc H kal BéBaion TAN 6 TIpdcceTal. eEYAOFON EcTI 
AOITION ANANAYAI HM&C, OC KAIPON EXOMEN EiC OEON METANOEIN. 
KaAdc é€ye: Oedn Kal EmickoTION eiAENAL 6 TIMAN ETricKOTION 
YO Ocof TeTIMHTA, 6 AAOPA ETICKOTIOY TI TIPACCWN TH AlaBO- 
Ao Aatpeyel (Smyrn. 8, 9). 

"Ex Ths mpos TloAvKapmov. 


4 € a ’ 


TH énickénw tmpocéyete, ina KAl {MIN 6 Oedc. Era ANTI- 
A P 
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YYXON TON Y TOTACCOMENN ETIICKOT®, TPECBYTEPIG, AIAKONOIC’ 
MET AYTO@N MO! TO MEpOc FENOITO EN Dew (Polyc. 6). 

II pos "Eqdeoiovs. 

TMOYAACWMEN MH ANTITACCECOHAl TH EmickdTa@, TNA OMEN 
Oe@ Yrrotaccémenol. Kal CON BAETIE! TIC CIF@NTA ETICKOTION, 
TTAGON AYTON OBEICOW* TANTA Pap ON TIEMTIE! 6 OIKOAECTIOTHC 
€ic IAIAN OIKONOMIAN, OYT@C AEi YMAC AEYECOAI, WC AYTON TON 
TIEMTIONTA. TON fFOYN ETTICKOTION ®C AYTON TON Kypion Ael 
TpocBAérein (Zphes. 5, 6). 

Tod avrod xpos Mayvyciovs. 

Eic timHn Ocof Tof G€AHcaNTOC HM&c TIPETION ECTIN YTTA- 
KOYEIN T@ ETICKOTI@ KATA MHAEMIAN YTIOKPICIN’ ETTE] OYXI TON 
ETICKOTION TOYTON TON BAETIOMENON TIAANA TIC, AAAA TON 
AdpaTON TApadorizeTal Oedn. TH AE TOIOYTW OY Mpdc cApKa 
6 Adroc dAAA TIPOC DEON TON TA KPYHid EIAGTA. TIPETTION OYN 
€cTIl, MH MONON KAAEICOAI YPICTIANOYC, AAAA Kal EINAI’ dcTrEp 
KAl TINEC ETTICKOTION MEN KAAOFCI, YMPIC AE AYTOY TANTA TIPAC- 
COYCIN. Of TOIOYTO! OYK EYCYNEIAHTOI MOI MAINONTAI, Ald TO 
MH BeBai@c KAT ENTOAHN CYNAOPoizecOal (Magn. 3, 4). 

"Ek ris avrijs: | 

Muadén éctao én YMiIN 6 AyNHcETal YM&c MeEPpical, BAN 
ENMOHTE TH ETICKOT® KAl TOIC TPOKAOHMENOIC E1C TOTION Kal 
AIAAXHN AOapciac. cep oYN 6 Kypioc HM@N ANeEY TOF 
TATPOC OYAEN ETTOIHCEN, OYTE Ai EayTOY OTE AIA TAN dmocTO- 
AWN, OFTWC MHAE YMEIC ANEY TOY ETICKOTIOY MHAEN TIPACCETE, 
MHAE TIEIPACHTE EYAOLFON TI PAINECOAI IAIA YMIN (Magn. 6, 7). 

Tod avrod. ; 

“OTan T@ ETIcKOT@ YTOTACCHCOE, PAiINECOE MOI OY KATA 
ANOPWTON ZMNTEC AAAA KATA ‘IHCOYN XpicTON TON Ai HMAC 
ATIOOANONTA (Zrail. 2). 

Tod avrov. 

TéKNda atdc dAHOEIAC, heyreTe TON MEPICMON Kal TAC 
KAKOAIAACKAAIAC. OTOY A€ 6 TOIMHN CTI, Ekel WC TPOBATA 
akoAoyGeite (Philad. 2). 

Tov avrod. 

Méptyc moy EN @ A€Aemal, Sti A116 capKOC ANOP@TINHC OFYK 
EfN@N* TO A€ TINE {Ma EkHpycce TAdAE’ Xwpic émickdM0Y MHAEN 


pat ati, 





no 
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TIOIEITE’ THN CAPKA YM@N OC NAON Ocof THpeite’ THN ENWCIN 
dram&te’ ToYC Mepicmoyc deyrete’ MIMHTAl rinecOe “IHcoy 
Xpictoy, @c ayTdc TOY matpdc aytoy (Philad. 7). 


m. XXV. p. 785. Tod dylov iepoudprupos “Iyvatiov @eopdpov éx tis 
mpos "Edecious adrod érirroXjs. 

OyAen AanOdner Ym&c, EAN cic XpictOn “Incofyn €yHTe THN 
TICTIN Kal THN ArATIHN, ATIC écTIN ApyH ZwAC Kal TéAOc’ ApyH 
MEN HTTICTIC, TEAOC AE H APATIH’ TA AG AYO EN ENGTHTI FINOMEND 
Oedc écti’ TA AE AAAA TIANTA CIC KAAOKALABIAN AKGAOY OS EICIN. 
oyAeic TICcTIN €marreAAGmeENOc éyeIN AMapTANnel’ oyAelc Ara- 
_ TTHN KEKTHMENOC MICEl. AaNEPON TO AENAPON ATO TOY Kap- 
TOY ayTOY’ oftwc of émarreAAdmENO! Xpicto¥ einai, Ai GN 
TPACCOYCIN OMOHCONTAL OY fap NYN €tarreAdiac TO Epron, 
AAAA AyNdmeEl TICTEewWC EAN TIC EYpedH eic TéAOC (Ephes. 14). 

Tov avrov. 

‘H TicTIcC HM@N ANarwreyc HM@N, H Aé 4rdTtH GAdc H ANW 
époyca pdc Oeon (Ephes. 9). 

*Ex tijs tpds Mayvyciovs rob avrod éxurroA js. 

Md@wmeN KATA YPICTIANICMON ZAN* ScTic rap AAA@ ONG- 
MATI KAAEITAI TAEION TOYTOY, OK EcTI TOY Oeoy (Magn. Io). 

v. Xvii. p. 788. Tod aylov “Iyvariov éx ris mpos ToAvkaprov’ ém- 
' erodijs. 

ZTAKE WC AKM@N TYTITOMENOC’ MEPAAOY ABAHTOT écTI 
A€pecOal Kal NIKAN* MAAICTA AE ENEKEN Oeof TANTA HMAC 
YTTOMENEIN Ael, iNa Kal ayTOC HMAC ¥TIOMEINH (Polye. 3). 

"Ek THs adras. 

Makpodymeite met AAAHAWN EN TIPAYTHTI, OC 6 Oedc mee 
HM@N AIA TANTOC (Polyc, 6). 

X: Xx p. 789. Tod ayiov "Tyvariou éx rijs pds "Edecious éritodjs. 

TIpérron écTi MH MONON AKOYEIN XpICTIANOYC, AAAA Kai e€f- 
nat (Magn. 4). 

¢. xix (given by Cotelier Patr. Apost. u. p. 18, ed. Leclerc, 1724). 

Tlantec 6moH@e1an Oeof AaBdntec AAAHAOYC ENTPETIECOE, 
Kal MHAEIC KATA CAPKA BAeTIET@ TON TAHCION 4AX EN XpicT@ 
BAAHAOYC Ald TANTOC 4raTrdte (Magn. 6). 

IGN. I. M4 
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The chronology of the life of S. John Damascene is very uncertain. The two 
definite facts are that he was living A.D. 730 and that he died before a.pD. + 154 (see 
Langen Fohannes v. Damaskus p. 21). 

The Parallela Sacra, which bear his name, appear in forms more or less different 
in different Mss. Two very distinct forms are published by Lequien, the one from 
a Vatican, the other from a Rochefoucauld Ms. The former might well have 
been compiled by John of Damascus, though some critics assign it to a later date. The 
latter appears to have been the work of a person who lived a century earlier than S. 
John Damascene. This Rochefoucauld collection seems to have been made after the 
capture of Jerusalem by Chosroes (A.D. 614) but during the reign of Heraclius (+a.D. 
641): see Lequién Joann. Damasc. Of. 11. p. 274 sq. (comp. I. p. xi), Langen lL. c. 
p- 204 sq. An investigation of the work of Leontius and John (Sacr. Rer. Libr.), from 
- which Mai (Script. Vet. Nov. Coll. vit) has published extracts, might perhaps throw 
some light on these collections ascribed to John of Damascus. 


The above extracts are taken from Lequien, with the exception of the last, which 
is given by Cotelier from C/aromontanus, a MS which seems closely to resemble the 
Rupefucaldinus. One or two extracts given by Lequien have been overlooked by 
previous editors of Ignatius, 

In the Vatican extracts use is made of the Long Recension (e.g. Ps-T ral, 4), as 
well as of the Middle Form (the genuine Ignatius). In the Rochefoucauld extracts on 
the other hand, though the collector quotes the spurious Epistle to the Antiochenes, 
there is no distinct example of the use of the interpolated epistles. In some cases 
indeed his quotations coincide with the text of the Long Recension (e.g. Zphes. 11 
év TQ viv Bly, see II. p. 61; Polyc. 6 mpecBureply); but these are questions of reading, 
not of recension. The collector of these Rochefoucauld extracts therefore would 
appear to have used a Ms, in ‘which the spurious epistles are attached to the seven 
genuine letters of Ignatius in their uninterpolated form. The extracts, 7. x. p. 642, 
do not belong to any Ignatian epistle, and the ascription therefore is an error. 
They are however so quoted again by Antonius Melissa. 


SI. 
THEODORE OF STuDIUM [4.D. 759—826]. 
(1) Catechesis 3. 
‘O émdc Epwc éctaypwrai Xpiords (Rom. 7). 


Quoted by Cotelier on Hom. 6, and by Grabe in Spici/. 11. p. 229: by the latter 
from the Oxford Ms, Barocc. 130. 


(2) Catechesis 127. 


Luvérerat Sé kal 6 Oeoddpos “Iyvdrios, Tad€ dition Tipo- 
pyAdccw Yméc &10 TAN OHPION TAN ANOPWTOMOPHON aipe- 
TUK@V" OYC OY MONON OY dei YMAc TrapadéyecOal, AAN Ei AYNA- 
TON, MHAE CYNANTAN (Smyrn. 4). 
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Quoted in the Greek by Cotelier Patr. Apost. 1. p. 4. The corresponding pas- 
sage in the Latin translation will be found in Migne’s edition, Patrol. Graec. XCIX. 


p- 677. 
(3) Zpist. ii. 155, ad Theophilum (p. 1485, ed. Migne). 

Aéye totvuv kat 0 Geoddpos “Iyvarios’ Toyc micofntac 
oYN TON OEON miceiN ypH, Kal Ett] TOIC ExOpoic ayTOY EKTETH- 
KENAl, OY MHN A€ AIMKEIN HMAC AYTOYC H TYMTEIN, KAOATIEP | 
TA EONH TA MH E1AdTA TON Ocdn (Ps-Philad. 3). 

(4) Jambi \xx (p. 1797, ed. Migne). Eis tov ayiov “Tyvdriov ov 
@codpov. 
"Exov épwra Xpuotov & of} Kapdia, 
dmooTO\wv avaKnvos wdOns, TpiopdKap’ 
GOdous S€ Oeppots expdroyilov rhv mrdvynv 
émusTo\ats wou IlavAos aAXos Tis 7édeLs. 


(5) Menaea Decemb. 20, pp. 138, 146. 

*0 rhs oreppas Kal ddapavrivov aov Wuy7s, dvopaKdpiore 
"lyvdtie. od yap mpos Tov dvTas cov épaaTny dvévdorov 
EXov THY adeow edeyes* Oyk €cTIN EN EMO! TYP HIAGYAON, 
YAw@p Aé M&AAON ZAN Kal AdAOFN EN EMO, ENAOGEN MOI AETON, 
Aefpo mpdc TON TrAaTEpa (Rom. 7). 

=rHjry eurbuxos Kal Eumvous eikdv, n ETHaWs Tov eErErTH 
Eopty, Oeopdpe “Iyvdre, Tas pvotaywyias gov Kal Tas 
dpioreias wou KnpUTTOVTG, THY UTép THS TicTEws MEXpLS 
aiparos avTiukaTdoTacw, THY pakapiay éxeiynv Kal adotdimov 
hovyv THY OTL citoc eimi Oeo¥ A€you~ay, kai A’ GAGNT@N 
OHPI@N AAHOOMAI (Lom. 4). 810 MIMHTHC TOY TAGOYC TOU Xpu- 
atov (Rom. 6) ad yeyovas mpéaBeve cwOqvar tas Wuxas 


c nw 


Nov. 
These are headed rod Zrovdirov. I presume that Theodorus Studites is meant, 


(6) Anal. Sacr. Spicil. Solesm. 1. p. 571 8q., ed. Pitra (1876). 


Two anonymous hymns to Ignatius, which the editor (p. 445) assigns to Theodore. 
In the first are the following expressions ; 


Xpiorod Sé ruyav, Tov God epwrtos, Xalpels...c€ HyKa- 
Migaro Kupios waidiov ovra...uéyas dvérevhas yuos Tals 
14—2 
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exkdynotats, womep axtivas [. | emotodds cov éxméwrav 
TavTaxov. . 


This writer uses both forms of the Ignatian letters. The quotation in (3) is from 
the interpolated epistles; that in (2) from the genuine text. 


52. 
JosEPpH THE HYyMNOGRAPHER [c. A.D. 820 ?]. 


Hymn. 5 (de S. Ignatio) Anal. Sacr. Spicil. Solesm. 1. p. 388. 
The following are the passages in this hymn which recal the language of Ignatius 


himself : 

Tpaiavos yap tadra ws noOero, 6 Onp 6 avjpepos, Onptous 

“A 8 ld ld ¥ 5 “ ‘ € , 
Bpopa ddr\o Oeomiler oe Exeobar, arovdy tHv Papnv 
p0dcavra, Kal eomdpdois muKpois auvdyioas ek THS Eas 
mpos Svopas Tpexev mpotpémetat (Rom. 2, 4, 5). 

Supmabets ev eyol, didror, wd odws yiverOe, mpd Tov 
‘Papnv idetv, udkap, ‘Popatois éypades. Onpav pe yevéoBar 
édoate Boda. Ti por cupdéper Karas erioTapat, capKds 
pov pn deicacbat’ cirds cips yap @cod, Kal Bovdopon ows 
ddeobels ded j érbar a, jOUs TO dO 

s Neovrwv ordpacw yevéoba aptos ndvs TH hoyw 

7@ otavpwlérre Sv ene Kal LoyyevOdvri THY Teupdv’ TovTOV 
, > l4 , id “ 4 

dépw €v orépvors, ToUTOU préyouat TH 7dOw (see esp. Rom. 4, 5)- 

This Joseph also was a Studite and apparently a contemporary of Theodore. 


There is however some confusion about the verse-writers bearing this name; see 
Fabric. Bib/. Graec. x. p. 79, ed. Harles, 


53. 
MICHAEL SyNCELLUs [c. a.D. 820]. 
Encom. in Dionys. Areopag., Dionys. Op. ul. p. 233 (ed. Corder.). 
, a» x € A c > ‘ ” > he 
Tpdder d€,xat 6 Oetos *Iyvadtios’ ‘0 émde épwe éctayporal. 
TovUTO yap 76 pyTov 6 Deoddpos "Tyvdrios, péAdwv ev ‘Paipy 
paptupikas ab\joew Kat Tots héovor Bopa Kata THV TOV 
F oe A -, 4 Q . 
tupdvvov. Tpaiavod mpdorakw mapaBdynOyoecOar, mepi To 
THS avTov Tupavvelas evvarov eros Kata TeV evoeBeoTATwY 
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Xpioriavav Suxypov éyetpavtos, “Pwpaious éemiaréAhwv ‘yé- 


ypadev. 


Michael Syncellus also was a contemporary of Theodorus Studites. 


54. 


NICEPHORUS OF CONSTANTINOPLE [} A.D. 828]. 
(i) Chronographia Brevis p. 1001 sq. (Patrol. Graec. c, ed. Migne). 


p. 1012. Tpatavos ern uf’, unvas 5’. 
’Emt tovrov “Iyvdris 6 @eopdpos &v “Pdun euapripyce, 
Onpiois Bopa trapadobeis. 


p- 1053. Kat ooo. é& "Avtwyeia éreoKdmevoay aro 
Xpiorov Kal THY arooTOhwv. 
, , =" 3 , ¥ , 
a. Ilérpos 0 amoarodos €TN La’. 
8B’. Evdduos ern KO. 
y. “lIyvdrws 6 Gcoddpos o émt 
Tpatavov paptupjaas ern &. 





&. “Hpwv ern K’. 
p. 1060. Kal doa THs véas amoxpuda. 

a’. Tlepiodos Ieérpov atixo. By’. 
B’. Tlepiodos Iwdvvov atixou By’. 
y. Tlepiodos Oapa ortixou arp’. 
&. Evayyéov Katd @wpav otixor jar’. 
é. Adayn droot’hwv otixot oO”. 
os’. Kdjpertos a’, 8’ atixo. By’. 


{. “Iyvariov, Tohvkdpzrov, Toevos kal “Epya. 
The numbers of verses differ in the different authorities for the text ; but we are 
not concerned here with these differences. 
(ii) <Antirrhetica (Spicil. Solesm. 3. p. 356, ed. Pitra). 
Tov aytov lepoudprupos “Iyvariov, ek ths mpos Pudur- 
anoiovs’ i 
Eic 6 €nanOpwtHcac, oy¥te 6 TaTHp......ehare Kal. émi- 
en (Philipp. 3). 
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Pitra does not write out the extract in full; neither does Cotelier, who in his 
note on the Ignatian passage mentions its being quoted by Nicephorus, as also 
by Theodorus Graptus in an unedited work Adv. [conomachos. 


55. 
Grorcius HamarToLus [c. A.D. 850]. 
Chronicon iii. 135 (Patrol. Graec. CX. p. 525, ed. Migne). 
"Em adrod [rod Tpaiavod| Supedy 6 tod Khedma o &v 
c , Cr ed , e 4 > , 
Iepomodvpois ETL KOTIOS Kat Iyvatuos 0 @coddpos €uaptv- 
‘ / ‘ 4 ‘ ld ‘\ 
pnoav. Kal Baowdeldns Kal MévavSpos kal Kypwos Kat 
Nuxddaos els rav UC Siaxdver, of aiperudpyar, €xOpot rijs 
ddnbeias eyvwpilovto. 

The mention of these heretics suggests that this writer derived his information 
directly or indirectly from the Long Recension of the Ignatian epistles; Ps-7ra/. 11. 
56. 

Apo oF VIENNE [ft A.D. 874]. 
Libell, de Festiv. SS. Apost. (Patrol. Lat, cxxiu. p. 181 sq., ed. Migne). : 


(i) p. 189. 
x1v Kal Martii. Natalis sancti Onesimi, de quo beatus apo- 
stolus Philemoni familiares litteras mittit...... quem beatus idem 


apostolus episcopum ordinans praedicationisque verbum ei committens, 
apud Ephesiorum civitatem reliquit, cui episcopus post beatum Timo- 
theum et ipse resedit; de quo et beatus Ignatius, Ephesiis mittens 
epistulam, ita dicit; Quoniam ergo suscepti multitudinem vestram in 
nomine Domini in Onesimo, dilecto praeceptore nostro, vestro autem episcopo, 
obsecro eum secundum Iesum Christum diligere vos, et vos omnes in con- 
cordia eius in ipso esse. Benedictus enim Dominus, qui vobis talibus talem 
episcopum donavit habere in Christo. Hic, Romam perductus atque ibi 
pro fide Christi lapidatus, sepultus est Christi martyr primum ibi; inde 
ad loca, ubi fuerat ordinatus episcopus, corpus eius est delatum. 


(ii) p. 191 sq. 
_ Pridie Nonas Maii. Natalis sancti Euodii, qui ab apostolis Antiochiae 
episcopus ordinatus est, de quo beatus Ignatius ad Antiochenam eccle- 
siam; Pauli et Petri facti estis discipuli; nolite perdere depositum quod 
nobis conmendaverunt. Mementote digne beatissimi Euodii, pastoris vestri, 
gui primus vobis ab apostolis antistes ordinatus est. Non confundamus 
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patrem, sed efficiamur certi filit et non adulterini. Hic martyr apud 
Antiochiam urbem, cui praefuit, sepultus est. 


For the account of Ignatius himself in this writer see below, p. 221. 


57- 
ANTONIUS MELISSA [c. A.D. goo ?]. 
Loci Communes (Patrol. Graec. CXXXV1. p. 765 sq., ed. Migne). 


(1) i 14, p. 809. 

Ei tic AyNatal €N APNEI4 MENEIN, E1C TIMHN TAC CapKOc TOY 
Kypioy, €n AkaYYHCIA MENET@* Kai EAN FN@COH TAEON TOY eTI- 
CKOTIOY, EPOapTal. MpEemE! AE TOIC FAMOYFCI KAI TAIC FAMOYMENAIC 
META FN@MHC TOY EMICKOTIOY THN ENWCIN TIOIEICOAl, INA 6 FAMOC 
H KATA OeEON KAl MH KATA alcypan EmIOYMIAN (Polye. 5). 

TlapOeNniac ZYFON MHAENI ETTITIOE!” ETICad€c Ap TO KTAMA 
Kal AYCMYAAKTON, OTAN KAT ANAPKHN PENHTAL 

Toic Newtépoic €miTpemme TAMEIN, TIPIN AlAMOAPAcIN Eic 
ETAIPAC. 


(2) i. 26, p. 857. 
OyAEN EcTIN AMEINON EIDPHNHC EN A Sc 6 TOAGMOC KATA= 
Ayetat (Zphes. 13). 


(3) ii 3, p. 1076. 

ZmoyAdcate MH ANTITACCECOAI TO EttickdTIO, Nd HTE Dew 
YTOTACCOMENO! KAl GCON BAETETE CIF@NTA TON €ETICKOTION, 
TTAEON AYTON HoOBEicbe’ TANTA FAp ON TrémTTE! 6 OIKOAECTIOTHC 
€ic iAIAN OIKONOMIAN, OF TMC AET HMAC AYTON AEYEC BAI, WC AYTON 
TON TEMTIONTA. TON OYN ETICKOTION WC AYTON TON KypioN Aei 
TpocBAémeIn (Zpihes. 5, 6). 


(4) il 4, p. 1020. 
Tlantac Bdctaze, &c ce 6 KyYpioc’ TANT@N ANEyOY EN. 
ArdtH* AiTOY CYNECIN TTAEIONA HC EXEIC. TANT@N TAC NOCOYC 
Bactaze’ Omoy fap TAEIMN KOTIOC, TOAY TO KépAoc (Polye. 1). 


(5) ii 19, p. 1060, 


“O DamoyHA TAIAdpION ON 6 BAETION EKAHOH, Kal TH Yop 
TON TPODHTAN ErkaTeAcyou. Aanid Néoc ON EKpINen dmore- 
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PONTAC TINAC, AEizZac EZHAEIC aYTOYC Kal OY TpEecByTEpoye 
einal. ‘lepemiac Ald TO NEON TAPAITOYMENOC THN €fyelpizo- 
MENHN AYT@ APA Ocof mpoduTeian Akoye’ MH Aére NewTepoc 
eimi’ AIdTI POC TIANTAC OYC EAN EZATIOCTEA® CE TOPEYCH. 
TOAOMMN AE 6 COMdC AYOKAIAEKA TYTYAN@N ET@N CYNAKE TO 
MEPa TAC AFN@CIAC TON FYNAIKON ETI TOIC CHETEPOIC TEKNOIC 
zHTHMA. Aayid 6 mpodHtHc Omo¥ Kal BaciAeyYc MEIPAKION 
ypietat Yd ZamoyHA eic BacitAéa (Mar. Len. 2, 3). 


(6) it 23, p. 1066. 
Oj AofAo1 MH EpAT@CAN ATO TOT KOINOY EACYOEPOF CHAI’ AAA 
eic AGZAN Ocof TAEON AOYAEYETWCAN, INA KPEITTONOC EACYOE- 
piac amd Oeo¥ tyywcin (Polye. 4). 


(7) il. 43, p. T1112. 

Kadoyc mMa@HTdc EAN iAHc, ydpic col oyK EcTI' M&AAON 
ToYc Amel@ecTépoyc EN TPAYTHTI YTOTaCce. OY TAN TPAYMa 
TH aYTH EMTAACTP@ GepaTeyeTal’ TOYC TAPOZYCMOYC EMBPOYAaic 
Tafe (Polyc. 2). i 


(8) ii 67, p. 1162. 


OYAEN EcTIN AMEINON CIPHNHC, EN H TAC O TOAEMOC KATA- 
Ayetal (Zphes. 13). 


(9) ii. 84, p. 1204. 
XpHz@ TpafYTHTOC, EN H KATAAYETAI 6 ApywN TOY ai@noc 


TOYTOY AldBOAOc (Ps-TZrall. 4). 


(10) ii. 89, p. 1216. 


ZTAKe ®c AKMM@N TYMTOMENOC’ MErddAOY ABAHTOY EcTI 
A€pecOal Kal NIK&N* MAdAICTA Ae ENEKEN Ocof~ TANTA HMAC 
YITOMENEIN Al, TNA KAl aYTOC HMAC ¥TIOMEINH (Polye. 3). 

Makpoeymeite met A&AAHAWN EN TIPAYTHTI, OC O Oedc med" 
HMON Ald TIANTOC (Polye. 6). 

The date of this writer is variously given from the 8th to the 12th century. Cave 
(Hist. Lit. 11. p. 219) adopts the later epoch on the ground that he quotes Theo- 
phylact; but Fabricius (B7d/. Graec. 1X. p. 744 Sq. ed. Harles) asserts the writer 
quoted to be not, as Cave assumes, Theophylact of Bulgaria (+c. A.D. 1112), but 
Theophylact of Simocatta (fc. A.D. 628). They refer, I suppose, to the passage, 
p. 1170, Migne. Photius the patriarch is several times quoted. Antonius therefore 
cannot well be placed much before the close of the gth century. 


/ 
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It is evident from the quotations, IapGevias fvyov x.7.d. and Tots vewrépors k.7.d. 
(i. 14), that this collection is not independent of the extracts in the Paradllela Vaticana 
of John of Damascus. This is not the only instance in which the close connexion 
between these two works appears ; see Philippians p. 252. The two passages here 
are not directly ascribed to Ignatius, but follow on the one correctly so ascribed, 
without any fresh ascription. 


58. 
SEVERUS OF ASHMUNIN [c. A.D. 975]. 


De Concilits etc. 1v. 

dal M db gheritell sli pall « GUM a0 AW coll 
JE Sia GLB ow age lee omy Slat GLl Us 
ails, 3 Dyes jer dey LUM A Sls cosy jby Gugsblist 
cewell ep Ling pabelf IGS Legh pil, JE "Upon! Jal I 
oe Sy “Bidet A ply aust “Lull oho gj aye opal 
ably aye de Wel pe Gey Loy, aye detely coydall gy 
rua) GH Goel ye dsl I aly 3 Jey bil 
any ET gl exba ol dehy old) GE all yt Gb Gk oy 

tld JG @ yd Spell a Iytey sll "y 1p tir Ue 


"Bom. ,Sdcll. * Bom. Spot. 7A Lepoul 
* B has only ,,\0. *B yl. *Bom. divisth. 
7B al. *Badds ssc. "A dg. 


The fourth chapter of the book. The teachings of the ancient 
Fathers regarding the Headship before the breaking up of the faith, 
‘and a little of what happened after the (said) breaking up. Ignatius, 
patriarch of Antioch, the third after Peter (the Apostle), has said in his 
Epistle to the people of Smyrna: And ye too, be ye perfect in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who is of the seed of David (the prophet) according to the 
body, (and) the Son of God (in reality); He was born of the Virgin Mary, 
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and was baptized by John, and was crucified for our sake in the time of 
Pontius Pilate (Smyrn. 1). And he has said in his Epistle to Antioch: 
Whosoever acknowledges now the Christ, and does not confess that He ts 
the Son of God, the Creator of the world, and says that here there ts 
another son (besides Him), and turns away from what the prophets have 
prophesied and the disciples have announced, he is a temple unto Satan 
(Ant, 5). ; 


The words omitted in B are placed within brackets (). 
The ms Avade Suppl. 79, fol. 45 sq-, has substantially the same text, but with the 
addition of these words after “‘ Ignatius, patriarch of Antioch”: 


Sy aad, he voy ull hee opi gd Cougeblicl Ling 


Nin de asd [read Te] oS ox ol ob) ye seal 
2 ES ESM! ees sey Wb HS 2d LS IG itl 


And this Ignatius it was on whose head the Lord placed His hand, 
and said to His disciples: Whosoever wishes to become great, he must 
become like this child. And he was at this time a child, and he became 
patriarch of Antioch, the third ede. 


Severus ibn al-Mukaffa was bishop of Ashmunin, or Hermopolis Magna, in 
the Thebaid. His best known work is a history of the Patriarchate of Alexandria, 
to which Renaudot was chiefly indebted in his Hist. Patriarch. Alexandr. Facobit. 
(Paris 1713). The following facts fixing the date of Severus have been supplied to 
me by Dr Rieu from a British Museum ms of his history, Add. 26101. (1) Speak- 
ing of a chapel of S. Mark built by the patriarch Sanutius 1, who was ordained A.D. 
859, he says that it had now been standing 115 years (fol. 32 b; comp. Renaudot 
p. 323). ‘This therefore could not have been written before A.D. 974. (2) It is stated 
(fol. 43b; comp. Renaudot p. 367) that Severus was bishop of Ashmunin unde 
Ephrem Syrus, who was patriarch for three years about A.D. 975, and that he took 
a prominent part in a disputation against the Jews before the Khalif al Moezz, who 
died A.D. 975. (3) Severus is mentioned (fol. 52 b; comp. Renaudot p. 377) as the 
intimate friend of Wadih ibn Raja, a convert from Islamism who died under the 
Khalif al Hakim (A.D. 996—1020). For references to this Severus see Assem. £70/, 
Orient. Il. pp. 70 Sq-, 143, Il. p. 543, Fabric. Bibl, Graec. X. p. 623, Lequien Oriens 
Christ. 11. p. 596, Cave Hist. Lit. 11. p. 106, as also in the several Catalogues of the 
Arabic and Ethiopic Mss in the British Museum, Bodleian, and Paris Libraries. 

The work from which the above extract is taken is a treatise ‘On the First Four 
Councils and the Causes of Schisms’ in refutation of Eutychius ibn al-Batrik (see 
Zotenberg Catal. des mss Syriaques de la Bibl. Nation. p. 190; comp. Assem. Bibi. 
Orient. 111. p- 543). It is preserved in four Paris Mss, three Arabic (Ancien Fonds go, 
Supplément 55, 79) and one Carshunic (Ancien Fonds 154; see Zotenberg l. c.). 
The extract here given belongs to the beginning of the fourth book, and is taken from 
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the mss, Ancien Fonds go fol. 19 sq. , and Suppl. 55 fol. 94, designated A, B, 
respectively in the collation. 

Pearson (Vind. Ign. p. go, ed. Churton), after speaking of Ignatian quotations in 
Greek and Latin authors, continues; ‘Est et aliud [testimonium] ex Arabico 
depromptum; cujus cum nec auctor satis certo nec aetas mihi hactenus innotuit, illud 
postremo loco adjungendum putavi, quemadmodum a viro docto Bernardo Oxoniensi 
e codice Ms D. Thevenoti, qui numero octavus est in Catalogo Verlanii, exscriptum 
mihique communicatum est. Ita igitur Ibn Zorha Jacobita (si bene meminit amicus 
noster)' libri sui adversus Eutychen cap. quarto; Dicit Jgnatius etc.’: after which 
Pearson gives in Latin the Ignatian extracts which I have printed above in the Arabic. 
Through the kindness of M. Zotenberg, who has investigated the matter for me, I 
have been able to trace: the quotation to its proper source. The Paris Ms Ancien 
Fonds go (mentioned above), which wants some leaves at the beginning, contains a 
number of miscellaneous theological treatises by Ibn Zorha, Johannes Saba, Abul- 
Farag, and others. Among these is the above-mentioned work ‘On the Councils,’ 
which contains the extract. This Isa ibn Zorha was a famous Jacobite writer (Ann. 
Heg. 331—398), but he is not the author of the work in question. In a title 
however added by a later hand the treatises in the volume generally are ascribed 
to him; and in this way Pearson’s informant was misled. 

This extract has been edited for me from M. Zotenberg’s transcript and colla- 
tions by Dr Wright, to whom also I am indebted for the translation. 


59. 
SoLomon oF Bassora [c. A.D. 1220]. 

Liber Apis. . 

(i) ‘John the son of Zebedee, he also was from Bethsaida of the 
tribe of Zabulon. He preached in Asia at first, and afterwards he 
was sent into banishment to the island of Patmos by Tiberius Czesar, 
and then he went up to Ephesus and built a church there. Now there 
went up with him three disciples; Ignatius who was afterwards bishop 
of Antioch and was thrown to beasts at Rome, and Polycarp who was 
bishop in Syria [Smyrna] and received the crown [of martyrdom] by 
fire, and that John on whom he conferred the priesthood and the seat 
of the bishopric after him.’ 


(ii) ‘The child whom our Lord called and set up and said, Unless 
ye be converted, and become like a child, ye shall not enter the kingdom of 
heaven, was Ignatius, the same that was patriarch of Antioch. And he 
saw the angels ministering in two bands, and instituted that they should 
minister in the church in the same manner: and after a time this insti- 
tution was abolished: and when Diodorus went with his father in the 
embassy to the country of Persia, and saw them ministering in two 
bands, he came to his own country Antioch, and renewed the practice 
of ministering in two bands.’ 
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For this Syrian writer see Assemani Bid/. Orient. 111. p. 309. This book called 
‘the Bee’ is preserved in a Vatican ms (sée Assem. B2d/. Orient. 1. p. 576) and in 
Brit. Mus. Add. 25875 (see Wright’s Catalogue p. 1067). From this latter Cureton 
published and translated the extracts which are here given (C. Z. p. 220 sq., 251 Sq). 
The latter of the two. passages is also quoted by Assemani (J76/. Orient. 111. p. 321). 
The whole work has been translated into Latin by Schénfelder (Bamberg, 1866). 

For the introduction of antiphonal singing, and for the reference to Diodorus, see 
above, p. 31. 


60. 
GREGORY BARHEBRAEUS [c. A.D. 1285]. 


Chronicon Ecclesiasticum (ed. Abbeloos et Lamy). 


(i) 1p. 42. ‘After Euodius Ighatius Nurono. He was bound at 
Antioch and sent to Rome. And on the journey he confirmed all the 
faithful that came in his way; and he said J am the wheat of God who 
am ready to be ground by the teeth of wild beasts that I may be pure bread 
on the heavenly table. And he saw angels singing in two bands and he 
taught the Church to do so. And when he arrived in Rome, Trajan 
commanded that he should be cast to wild-beasts; and he was de- 
voured as he had before prophesied.’ 

‘After Ignatius Nurono Eron in the time of Plinius Secundus. He 
condemned many Christians to death and deposed them from their 
rank, etc.’ (comp. Euseb. . Z. iii. 33). 


(ii) IL p. 34. 

‘And he [Simeon Barsaboé] ordered that they should sing in two 
bands in the Churches of the East, just as in the west it had been 
ordered from the time of Ignatius Nurono the disciple of John the 
Evangelist the son of Zebedee.’ 


In the preceding pages those quotations and references are omitted 
which fall under the following heads; 


(x) All testimonies later than the close of the ninth century. To 
this rule exceptions'are made in the case of the three last, which are given 
for their intrinsic interest as showing the tradition of Oriental Churches. 
References to later testimonies will be found scattered up and down 
these volumes; e.g. for the English writers who quote the Anglo-Latin 
Version see above, I. p. 77. 

(2) All the Acts of Martyrdom of S. Ignatius. These will be 
found in their proper place, 1. p. 363 sq. 

(3) All Martyrologies and Calendars, with the exception of the 
very early Syriac Martyrology (see above, p. 141), whose great anti- 
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quity claimed; for it a special mention. Notices will be found in 1. 
" p. 416 sq. of several of the Martyrologies and Calendars thus omitted. 

(4) All Service Books. Thus the Greek Menza (Dec. 20) give a 
considerable space to Ignatius. Some notices relating to the Menza 
will be found in different parts of these volumes, e.g. I. p. 211, Il. pp. 202, 
207; 223, 420). For the rest, it may be said generally that the prayers, 
invocations, etc., in the Menza are founded on the Acts of Martyrdom 
(including the incorporated Epistle to the Romans) and the panegyric 
of S. Chrysostom. 

(5) All secondary Latin authorities. The notices in such writers 
are made up of (1) the notice in the Viri Z2/ustres of Jerome (see above, 
P- 147); (2) the version of Eusebius H. Z. iii. 36 by Rufinus (see 
above, p. 160); and sometimes also (3) the Bollandist Latin Acts of 
Ignatius (see 11. p. 370). Thus the passage in Gildas (de Excid. Britann. 
iii. 7, p. 373, ed. Migne) is taken from Rufinus; the account in Freculph 
of Lexovium (Chron. ii. 2. 11, Magn. Bibl. Vet. Patr. 1x. i. p. 509) is 
copied almost word for word from Jerome; while the narrative in. Ado 
(Lidell. de Festiv. Apost. p. 191, Migne) and in the Martyrology of the 
so-called Bede (Of. v. p. 1112, Migne) is derived chiefly from the 
Bollandist Acts, with a slight intermingling of Jerome. 

A most important testimony to the Ignatian letters is found in the 
different versions, recensions, and spurious imitations. These however 
have been considered in the previous chapter, and therefore all mention 
of them is omitted here. 
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SPURIOUS AND INTERPOLATED 
EPISTLES. 


a BE history of the Igriatian Epistles in Western Europe, before and 

after the revival of letters, is full of interest. In the middle ages 
the spurious and interpolated letters alone have any wide circulation. 
Gradually, as the light advances, the forgeries recede into the back- 
ground. Each successive stage diminishes the bulk of the Ignatian 
literature which the educated mind accepts as genuine; till at length 
the true Ignatius alone remains, divested of the accretions which per- 
verted ingenuity has gathered about him. 


Mention has been made more than once already of the CorRESPOND- 
ENCE WITH S. JOHN AND THE VIRGIN, bearing the name of Ignatius. 
This consists of four brief letters: (1) A letter from Ignatius to S. John, 
describing the interest aroused in himself and others by the accounts 
which they have received concerning the marvellous devotion and love 
of the Virgin; (2) Another from the same to the same, expressing 
his earnest desire to visit Jerusalem for the sake of seeing the Virgin 
together with James the Lord’s brother and other saints; (3) A 
letter from Ignatius to the Virgin, asking her to send him a word of 
assurance and exhortation; (4) A reply from the Virgin to Ignatius, 
confirming the truth of all that John has taught him, and urging him 
to be stedfast in the faith’. 

It can hardly be doubted that the forger took the existing Ignatian 


1 This seems to be the correct order (1), (2), the correspondence with the 
of the letters, as it preserves a proper Virgin preceding the letters to S. John, 
climax. It is found in Magdal. 76, Caiens. For the letters themselves see 11. p. 
395- On the other hand in Lincoln. 101, 653 sq. 

Laud. Misc. 141, the order is (3), (4), 
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Epistles as his starting-point. Among these there is a letter to one 
Mary of Cassobola, who is addressed as xpiotoddpos Ovyarip Mapia, 
‘ Christifera filia Maria.’ A careless reader might assume that the 
Virgin was meant thereby’, for the epithet would seem to be singularly 
applicable to her; and thus he would be tempted to enlarge the 
correspondence. In the letter to the Virgin at all events the forger 
uses this very same epithet, ‘Christiferae Mariae suus Ignatius,’ and 
speaks of having written to her before, ‘ Scripsi tibi et alias.’ 

These letters are found only in Latin, and internal evidence seems 
to show that this was their original language*. As the motive is 
obviously the desire to do honour to the Virgin, we are naturally led 
to connect this forgery with the outburst of Mariolatry, which marked 
the eleventh and following centuries. _The workmanship is coarse and 
clumsy, and could only have escaped detection in an uncritical age. 

Certainly the writer succeeded in his aim. The manuscripts of 
this correspondence far exceed even those of the Long Recension in 
number, and the quotations are decidedly more frequent. In some 
quarters indeed S. Ignatius was only known through them, the other 
letters not possessing sufficient interest for the age, and therefore gradu- 
ally passing out of mind. 

It is even alleged that the great S. Bernard himself vouches for 
their genuineness, and his supposed authority swayed the judgment 
of critics for some time after the revival of letters; but this view, 
though commonly held, seems to rest on a misreading or a misinter- 








1 The instance given above (p. 119, 
note 2), where this same mistake has 
actually been made in the second half 
of this 19th century, will show that a 
misapprehension was far from improbable 
in the r1th. 

The persistence of this error is illus- 
trated by some curious facts. In the 
opening salutation of the epistle, xpu- 
ropspy Ovyarpt Maplg, ‘Christiferae 
filiae Mariae,’ the word ‘filiae’ is left 
out in several mss of the old Latin 
Version. The omission is evidently due 
to the feeling that this mode of address 
was not suited to the Lord’s mother, 
to whom the epistle was supposed to 
have been written. Again, in a modern 
Latin translation by J. Brunner, which 
is attached to Gesner’s edition of these 


epistles in Greek (A.D. 1560), the diffi- 
culty is met in another way. The words 
xptoropspy Ovyarpt Mapla are rendered 
‘Christi filiae ac matri Mariae.’ 

2 Cotelier (on Phélipfp. 14) states that 
he read in a catalogue of Mss belonging 
to the Church of S. Peter at Beauvais the 
entry ‘ Epistolae duae aut tres B. Ignatii 
martyris ad B. Mariam Virginem et ad 
S. Johannem Evangelistam, quae in- 
ventae sunt Lugduni, tempore concilii 
Innocentii Papae Iv, et de Graeco in 
Latinum conversae.’ What foundation 
in fact this statement may have, I am 
unable to say. This Council of Lyons 
was held in A.D. 1245. Some special 
honours were conferred on the Virgin by 
it; see Labb. Conc. XIV. 42. . 
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pretation of his meaning. In one of his sermons this father writes as 
follows? : 

‘ Therefore, dearly beloved, give ye glory, and bear Christ meanwhile 
in your body, a delightful load, a pleasant weight, a wholesome 
burden... That great Ignatius, the scholar of the disciple whom Jesus 
loved, our martyr with whose precious reliques our poverty hath been 
enriched, saluteth a certain? Mary in several epistles* which he wrote to 
her, as Christ-bearer. Truly an exceptional title of dignity and a 
commendation of* exceeding honour. For the carrying of Him, to be 
whose slave is to be a king, is not onerous, but honorable... Happy 
the man who shall have so borne Christ as to deserve to be introduced 





into the holy city. by the Holy One of all’. 


1 Jn Psalm xc Serm. vii. § 3, 4 (Il. 
p- 124, Venet. 1726) ‘Glorificate itaque, 
dilectissimi, et portate interim Christum 
in corpore vestro, onus delectabile, suave 
pondus, sarcinam salutarem.... Magnus ille 
Ignatius, discipuli quem diligebat Jesus 
auditor, martyr noster, cujus pretiosis 
reliquiis nostra ditata est paupertas, 
Mariam gwandam in pluribus quas ad 
eam scripsit epistolis, Christiferam con- 
salutat. LEgregius plane titulus digni- 
tatis et commendatio honoris immensi. 
Nempe cui servire regnare est, gestare 
hunc, non onerari est, sed honorari.... 
Felix qui sic tulerit Christum, ut a sancto 
sanctorum in sanctam civitatem mereatur 
induci.’ 

? The word guandam was doubtless 
omitted by transcribers acquainted with 
the letter to the Virgin, but ignorant of 
the letter to Mary of Cassobola. To 
such the expression would appear out of 
place. In some instances guidem is sub- 
stituted for guandam with the same view, 
as in Laur, xxiii. 20. Internal proba- 
bility and external evidence alike show 
that guandam is correct. The passage of 
S. Bernard sometimes accompanies the 
Correspondence in the Mss, for the pur- 
pose of recommending it to the reader; 
e.g. Magd. 76, Laur. xxiii. 20. 

3 The expression ‘pluribus literis’ must 
be set down to an error on S.. Bernard’s 


IG. L. 


part. He may have got the idea of 
‘several letters’ in either of two ways— 
from a lapse of memory which substituted 
a second letter from Ignatius to Mary of 
Cassobola for the letter from Mary of 
Cassobola to Ignatius, or from a ‘confusion 
which combined the two letters to the 
two Maries, each designated ‘Christifera,’ 
and supposed them both addressed to 
Mary of Cassobola. This latter hypo- 
thesis however supposes him to have had 
a superficial acquaintance with the letter 
to the Virgin, which seems improbable ; 
and the former therefore is to be pre- 
ferred. The extant Clairvaux Ms (see 
above p. 119), though early, does not 
contain the correspondence with the 
Virgin and S. John. Can it be that the 
‘ pretiosae reliquiae,’ to which S. Bernard 
refers, were the /iterary remains of 
Ignatius with which the library had 
recently been enriched ? 

If any one doubts whether such a 
mistake as I attribute to S. Bernard be 
possible, he may be convinced by finding 
that it is actually made by the editor of 
a standard edition of S. Bernard’s works 
(Venet. 1726), who maintains that his 
author is not speaking of the Virgin, 
‘sed de alia quadam, nempe Cassabolita 
seu Castabolita, ad quam duae extant 
epistolae sancto Ignatio martyri adscrip- 
tae, in quibus Christifera salutatur.’ 


15 
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Here it is clear from guandam that some comparatively unknown 
person bearing the name Mary is intended. But the omission of the 
word in some texts has given occasion to the belief that S. Bernard 
is speaking of the Virgin. Of its genuineness however there can be no 
reasonable doubt. The whole context shows that S. Bernard regards 
Ignatius as using the epithet ‘ Christ-bearing’ in the same sense in 
which it might be applied to his own hearers. The allusion therefore 
is to Mary of Cassobola. 

At the first streak of intellectual dawn this Ignatian spectre 
vanished into its kindred darkness. In vain feeble attempts were 
made to arrest its departure. The mention in the Chronicle of the 
so-called Dexter was alleged, but this was found to be a coarse forgery. 
The authority of the great Bernard was pleaded, but this proves to 
be a case of mistaken identity. So it was held a sufficient condemna- 
tion of this correspondence in an age when internal characteristics 
were not over narrowly scrutinized, that it is never quoted by the 
ancients, and accordingly it was consigned at once and for ever to the 
limbo of foolish and forgotten things’. 


After this stupid pretender’s claims had been set aside, S. Ignatius 
was represented, less unworthily indeed, but still very inadequately, 
in Western Europe by the epistles of the Lonc Recension. The 
Latin mss of this recension are, as we have seen, by no means 
uncommon. The Latin text was printed early (A.D. 1498) and re- 
printed several times. The publication of the Greek text suc- 
ceeded after an interval of nearly sixty years (A.D. 1557). At first 
no doubt seems to have been entertained respecting its genuineness. 
Ignatius was certainly cited by the ancients, and this was the only 
Ignatius known. Moreover the epistles quoted in early times bore 
the same names; and the quotations themselves, though they did not 
coincide, had a rough resemblance to passages in these extant letters. 
There-seemed therefore to be no alternative left, but to accept them as 
genuine. 

Yet the very suspicious character of the epistles caused uneasiness 
to the critical spirit. The divergence of the text from the quotations 
in early Christian writers, such as Eusebius and Theodoret, were in some 
instances so great that in Ussher’s language (p. xvii) it was difficult 
for one to imagine ‘eundem legere se Ignatium qui veterum aetate 
legebatur.’ It appeared clear moreover that Eusebius was only ac- 


1 Yet Halloix (/Wustr. Script. Vitae1. can still say of its genuineness, ‘non est _ 


p. 300), writing as late as A.D. 1633, improbabile.’ 
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quainted with seven epistles, and that none besides the seven men- 
tioned by him were quoted for many generations after his time. Lastly, 
when early Christian history came to be more carefully studied, these 
epistles were found to contain gross anachronisms and other blunders. 
The writer for instance condemns the heresies of Basilides and 
Theodotus among others (Zvad/. 11), though the opinions of the 
former were not promulgated during the lifetime of Ignatius, and the 
latter cannot have flourished till considerably more than half a century 
after his death. He also supposes a heresiarch Ebion (P/ilad. 6), as 
Tertullian and later writers have done, but it is now acknowledged that 
no such individual existed and that the name was a designation adopted 
by the members of a sect or community generally. These are among 
the more prominent historic absurdities in which the epistles of the 
Long Recension abound. 

Besides these difficulties and misgivings which the critical faculty 
suggested, there were others due to a less honourable motive. Theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical prejudice entered largely into the views of 
the combatants. These epistles contained certain passages which 
favoured, or seemed to favour, the Roman supremacy (om. inscr., 
comp. Jen. Mar. 4). Protestant controversialists were offended at these. 
Again the writer appears throughout as a staunch advocate of epis- 
copacy. To Reformers, like Calvin, who had adopted presbyterianism 
on principle, this was an unpardonable crime. It is a noteworthy 
circumstance that Romanist writers for the most part maintained the 
authenticity and integrity of the twelve epistles of the Long Recen- 
sion, One noble exception is the Jesuit Petavius who, remarking 
on the quotations in early writers, recognized distinctly the fact 
that these epistles were interpolated. On the other hand Protestant 
writers, as a rule, did not deny a genuine nucleus, though they 
ruthlessly excised everything which conflicted with their theological and 
ecclesiastical prepossessions. Thus the Magdeburg Centuriators’ did 
not go beyond expressing their doubts concerning these epistles, and 


even Calvin is defended by later Protestant writers against the impu- 


tation of condemning the letters altogether, though he had declared 
in his Jnstitutes that ‘nothing was more foul than those nursery stories 
(nihil naeniis illis...putidius), which were published under the name of 
Ignatius’, and had denounced ‘the insufferable impudence of those who 


1 The references to writers quoted in sq., Vind. Jgn. Appx. i sq-, Jacobson 
this paragraph will be found in Pearson atr. Afost. 1. p. 27 sq., and other col- 
Vind. Ign. procem., Cureton C. Z. p. xvii _lections of authorities. 
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_ equip themselves with ghosts like these (talibus larvis...se instruunt) 
for the purpose of deceiving.’ A type of the more moderate opponent 
is Abr. Scultetus (A.D. 1598), who, pointing out some real and other 
imaginary blots in these letters, acquiesced in the verdict ‘esse quidem 
epistolas hasce Ignatii, sed adulteratas, sed interpolatas.’ Even later 


(a. D. 1641), on the very eve of Ussher’s great discovery, Saumaise did | 


not go beyond the assertion ‘ Omnes illas Ignatii epistolas supposi- 
ticlas esse vel certe multis locis interpolatas’, while he expressed his 
own view of their origin in the words ‘Epistolae illae natae et 
suppositae videntur circa initium aut medium secunadt saeculi, quo 
tempore primus singularis episcopatus supra presbyteratum introductus 
fuit Little or nothing was gained, even from the writer’s own point of 
view, by a theory which shifted the authorship but hardly touched the 
date. 

One serious and sober attempt, which was made during this pre- 
Usserian epoch, to separate the spurious from the genuine Ignatian 
literature, deserves special notice. An edition of the Ignatian letters 
was published a.p. 1623 by Vedelius, a Genevan Professor. He 
divided the epistles into two classes, printing the seven named by 
Eusebius by themselves as genuine, and throwing the remaining five 
into a second volume or appendix as spurious (rd Wevdertypada Kat 
ra vba). As regards the Seven Epistles, he maintained that they 
were corrupted, and he pointed especially to the interpolations from 
the Afostolic Constitutions. For the rest, he proceeded with great 
moderation. Though an ardent controversialist against Bellarmin and 
other Romanists, he betrays no excessive eagerness to get rid of 
passages which seem to make against him. Thus he allows the open- 
ing words of the Epistle to the Romans to stand. If he is frequently 
wrong in his attempts to discriminate between the genuine and the 
spurious, his failure in this respect was inevitable. The problem was 
insoluble without the aid of external testimony. 

While continental opinion was thus vague and divided, Anglican 
writers seem generally, though not universally, to have accepted the 
twelve Epistles without hesitation. This was the case for instance 
with Whitgift and Hooker and Andrewes'. The opponents of their 
genuineness were for the most part men of inferior note, and (so far 


as they argued the case) derived their arguments from foreign scholars. 


1 Whitgift’s Works 1. pp- 171, 3045 Keble); Andrewes’ Works 1. pp. 392, 
428 (Parker Society’s ed.) ; Hooker’s 394 (Oxon. 1841). 
Works 11. pp. 4, 173 Sq+. 185, etc. (ed. ; 





—— 
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In England, as on the Continent, the question can hardly be said to 
have been considered on its own merits. Episcopacy was the burning 
question of the day; and the sides of the combatants in the Ignatian 
controversy were already predetermined for them by their attitude 
towards this question. Every allowance should be made for their 
following their prepossessions, where the evidence seemed so evenly 
balanced. On the one hand external testimony was strongly in favour 
of the genuineness of certain Ignatian letters; on the other hand the 
only Ignatian letters known were burdened with difficulties. At the 
very eve of Ussher’s revelation a fierce literary war broke out on this 
very subject of episcopacy—evoked by the religious and political 
troubles of the times. In the year 1639, Hall then Bishop of Exeter, 
instigated by the primate Laud, wrote a work entitled Zfiscopacy by 
Divine Right Asserted (Works tx. p. 505 sq, ed. Pratt, 1808). He 
confines his quotations to those confessedly ‘genuine epistles...seven 
in number’ (p. 571), which Eusebius knew and which Vedelius acknow- 
ledged; but in these seven he quotes and defends passages (e.g. 
Philad. 4) which Vedelius had justly condemned as interpolations. 
Two years later (A.D. 1641) he published An Humble Remonstrance 
(Ix. p. 628 sq.) on behalf of Liturgy and Episcopacy. This was 
attacked in An Answer to the Book entituled an Humble Remonstrance 
(London, 1641), by five Presbyterian ministers, under the name 
Smectymnuus, a word composed of the initial letters of their names. 
To this Hall replied in A Defence of the Humble Remonstrance (1X. p. 
643). In this work also he quotes Ignatius (p. 672); but here the 
passage quoted (Smyrz. 8) is the same in the interpolated recension 
as in the original. We may conjecture that he had received a hint 
meanwhile from Ussher, and so abstained from quoting the interpolated 
text. A collection of tracts also was published at Oxford this same 
year in defence of episcopacy; and in this collection was included 
one written by Ussher himself at the earnest importunity of Bishop 
Hall (see Ussher’s Zife and Works 1. p. 225) and entitled Zhe Original 
of Bishops and Metropolitans (ib. vu. p. 41 sq.). In this tract Ussher 
significantly confines his quotations from Ignatius to two or three 
passages in which the interpolated recension agrees with the original 
text, but he does not breathe a word about his discovery, though the 
sheets of his great work on Ignatius were passing through his hands 
at the time’. A storm of writings followed on both sides of the ques- 


1 The leading facts relating to Ussher’s remains, are as follows. (1) In his An- 
labours on Ignatius, as collected from his swer to a Fesuit, published in 1625, he 
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tion. Among the champions of episcopacy in this melée the most 
notable was Jeremy Taylor, then a young man, whose elaborate work 
Of the Sacred Order and Offices of Episcopacy (Works vn. p. 3 sq., ed. 
Heber, 1822) appeared in 1642, and who quotes the Ignatian letters 
freely (vil. pp. 37, 47, 52, 72, 80, 102, 103, etc.) as authoritative, 


quotes the Long Recension without any 
expression of misgiving (Zi/e and Works 
II. pp. 428, 354). (2) On Aug. 27, 1628, 
Dr Prideaux refers to Ussher’s intention 
of ‘ printing Ignatius’ at Oxford (xv. p. 
419), and on March 15, 1629, Ussher 
himself writes to Dr Ward, ‘I have writ- 
ten a large censure of the Epistles of 
Ignatius, which I forward to publish be- 
fore I have received the transcript of the 
Latin Ignatius which you have in Caius 
College’ (xv. p. 482). This ‘censure’ 
was never published. Probably it set 
forth Ussher’s theory, founded on the quo- 
tations in English writers but not yet con- 
firmed by the authority of any ms. He 
seems to have been desirous of giving it 
to the world at once, because it would 
be the more telling if confirmed after- 
wards (as he anticipated) by manuscript 
authority. Doubtless its substance was 
incorporated afterwards in his published 
work. (3) From the letter last quoted 
it appears that he had already taken 
steps to procure a transcript of the Caius 
Ms (see above, p. 81). On May 25, 1630 
Dr Ward writes to Ussher that he was 
“in good hope that this had been the same 
with an old printed translation which he 
had; but comparing them together he 
found them differ much’ (xv. p- 504). 
He had applied first to Dr Whalley and 
then to Mr Forster (see above p. 81) to 
make a transcript, but had not succeeded. 
He promises however to see to it ‘at the 
return of our students’, i.e. after the end of 
the Long Vacation. On July 28, 1631, 
the transcript is actually in the hands of 
Ussher’s agent (XV-p. 542), and on Aug.9, 
1632, Ussher speaks of it with approbation 
(xv. p. 559); see above, p. 81 note, 


(4) On March 10, 1637, Ussher, after 
mentioning some characteristics of the 
Caius Ms as contrasted with the common 
texts, adds ‘I intend before long to pub- 
lish Ignatius myself’ (xvi. p. 34). (5) 
In the years 1639, 1640, he is making 
enquiries about Oriental translations (XVI. 
pp- 58, 64). (6) On Sept. 30, 1640, be 
writes that ‘the printer is following him 
hard’ with the sheets of Polycarp and 
Ignatius (xv. p. 64). (7) On May 31, 
1644, he sends a presentation copy to 
Saumaise (XVI. p. 72). There does not 
appear to be in the extant correspondence 
any notice of the other Latin Ms, Afont- 
acutianus (see above p. 82); from which 
it may be inferred that this latter did not 
come into his hands till a comparatively 
late date. Possibly he first learnt of its 
existence from Mountague’s notice of it 
in his Origines Ecclesiasticae published 
A.D. 1640 (see above, l.c.), which would 
naturally attract his attention as in the 
passage quoted it differs from the vulgar 
Latin Version. The long delayin Ussher’s 
publication of his Ignatian-work is pro- 
bably due partly to the political and 
ecclesiastical troubles of the times, partly 
to his being engaged on other important 
literary work, notably his Britanxicarum 
Ecclesiarum Antiquitates which appeared 
Aug. 10, 1639. He seems to have set to 
work on his Ignatius in earnest as soon 
as this last-mentioned book was off his 
hands. I do not know the date of the 
letter to Dr Twiss ‘ Of the Sabbath’, in 


which he mentions the Caius Ms, as being — 


free from the interpolations of the vulgar 
text in Afagn. 9 and as agreeing else- 
where with the quotations in the ancient 
fathers (x11. p. 584sq.). —- 
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though in one passage (vil. p. 155 sq-) he confines himself to the seven 
letters mentioned by Eusebius that he may give his adversaries every 
advantage. In the ranks of the opponents a still more famous name 
appears. Milton’s short treatise Of Prelatical Episcopacy (Works wu. 
p- 72 sq., Pickering, 1851) was published in 1641 and is chiefly directed 
against Ussher. Like all his theological tracts at this time, it is bim- 
full of fiery eloquence and reckless invective. He fiercely attacks the 
Ignatian Epistles, deceived by Ussher’s reticence and little suspecting 
the strength of his adv 'S position. It is however creditable to 
his critical discernment that he lays his finger on real blots in these 
letters as then read, passing over the passages which had been quoted 
by Ussher’. Those places, which he himself quotes, ‘must’ he says 
‘either be adulterate, or else Ignatius was not Ignatius, not a martyr, 
but most adulterate and corrupt himself.’ ‘To what end then,’ he 
adds pertinently, ‘should they cite him as authentic for episcopacy, 
when they cannot know what is authentic of him?...... Had God ever 
intended that we should have sought any part of useful instruction 
from Ignatius, doubtless He would not have so ill provided for our 
knowledge as to send him to our hands in this broken and disjointed 
plight ; and if He intended no such thing, we do injuriously in think- 
ing to taste better the pure evangelic manna by seasoning our mouths 
with the tainted scraps and fragments from an unknown table, and 
searching among the verminous and polluted rags dropt overworn from 
the toiling shoulders of Time, with these deformedly to quilt and inter- 
lace the entire, the spotless, and undecaying robe of Truth’ (pp. 80, 81). 
So he denounces as impiety the ‘confronting and paralleling the sacred 
verity of Saint Paul with the offals and sweepings of antiquity that met 
as accidentally and absurdly as Epicurus his atoms to patch up a 
Leucippean Ignatius...... ” (p. 92). 

Out of his own mouth he was convicted. The better ‘ provision for 
our knowledge’ came full soon. To the critical genius of Ussher 
belongs the honour of restoring the true Ignatius. As I have already 


1 The one exception is Smyrn. 8, Here again he showed his critical sa- 













* wherein is written that they should fol- 
’ low their bishop as Christ did His Father, 
and the presbytery as the Apostles’ (p. 
80). This had been quoted by Ussher. 
_ Milton remarks that, ‘ not to speak of the 
__ insulse and ill-laid comparison,’ it ‘ lies on 
___ the very brim of a noted corruption * and 
__ thus is discredited by its environments. 


,gacity. The mention of the bishop sacri- 
ficing, and the assertion of the superiority 
of the bishop to’ the king, which justly 
offend him in the context, disappear in 
the Vossian letters. The charge of in- 
sulseness remains, but why should Ig- 
natius not have been ‘ insulse’? 
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stated (see above, p. 76 sq.), he observed that the quotations of this 
father in certain English writers from the thirteenth century onward 
agreed with those of the ancients, and he divined that in England, 
if anywhere, copies of the original form of these epistles would be 
found. He made search accordingly, and his search was successful. 
He discovered two Latin Mss, containing a text of which the Long 
Recension was obviously an expansion, and agreeing exactly with the 
quotations in Eusebius, Theodoret, and others. There could be no 
doubt then, that this Latin translation represented the Ignatius known 
to the fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries. But the Greek text 
was still unknown; and Ussher could only restore it from the Long 
Recension with the aid of his newly discovered Latin version, by 
lopping off the excrescences and otherwise altering to bring it into 
conformity thereto. 

Ussher’s book appeared in the year 1644. Altogether it showed 
not only marvellous erudition, but also the highest critical genius. It 
was however marred by one blot. Though Eusebius mentions seven 
epistles of S. Ignatius, Ussher would only receive six. The exception 
was the Epistle to Polycarp, which he condemned as spurious (Podyc. 
et Ign. Ep. pp. viii sq., cxxviii, App. Jgn. p. 85 sq.). He was led into 
this error chiefly by the authority of S. Jerome, who, as I have already 
pointed out (p. 148), misunderstood the language of his predecessor 
Eusebius and confounded the Epistle to the Smyrnzans with the Epistle 
to Polycarp’. He failed to perceive that Jerome, having no direct 


1 Pearson, in refuting Ussher’s objec- 
tions (Vind. Jgn. p. 50 sq.), justly re- 
marks, ‘Neque enim Hieronymum hic 
imprimis spectandum esse puto, neque 
Eusebium ex MHieronymo interpretor, 
’ sed, uti par est, Hieronymum ex Eusebio 
ex quo sua transtulit.’ He shows con- 
clusively that Eusebius speaks of seven 
epistles; but he is less happy in his 
attempt to impose the same meaning on 
Jerome. This he does by means of a 
parenthesis—a solution which Casaubon 
had suggested—‘ Scripsit...ad Smyrnaeos 
(et proprie ad Polycarpum commendans 
illi Antiochensem ecclesiam) in qua et 
de evangelio etc.’ Ussher had laid some 
stress on the fact that Honorius of Au- 
gustodunum (de Script. Eccl. 17, Migne’s 
Patrol. CLXX11. p- 199) omits all men- 


tion of the Epistle to Polycarp. To this 
Pearson replies that Honorius is no inde- 
pendent or trustworthy authority, as he 


‘derives all his information from Jerome 


and very frequently perverts or misunder- 
stands him (p. 54). On the other hand 
he quotes Nicephorus (#. Z£. iii. 19), 
who rightly interprets Eusebius, xat 
Lpuvpvalois GAAnv Siaxapdrre, Kal air@ 
6é idig r@ mpoéipy ravrns Todvedpry@ 
érépav éméoredXXe. The fact that the 
Latin version of this epistle in the Long 
Recension ends abruptly ($ 3 ‘propter 
nos ut hominem’; see above, p. 124) 
was also drawn into this controversy : 


and Ussher and Pearson each endea-. 


voured in accordance with his own theory 
to find some reason in the intrinsic con- 
tents of the epistle why the end should 
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knowledge of the Ignatian Epistles, went wrong from sheer ignorance. 
The objections from the internal character of the epistle, which Ussher 
quotes from Vedelius (Aff. Zgn. 1. c.), have no force; and indeed the 
Epistle to Polycarp, being substantially the same in all the three recen- 
sions, is the best standard and the safest test of the style of S. Ignatius. 
This part of Ussher’s theory was almost universally rejected, as it de- 
served to be; but his main argument was irrefragable, and those who 
have since attempted to reinstate the Long Recension have beaten 
their heads against a stone wall. 

As yet however the original Greek of the Middle Recension was not 
forthcoming. Ussher had heard of a ms in the Medicean Library at 
Florence, which promised to supply the deficiency (Polyc. et Jen. Ep. p. 
xxvi, App. gn. praef.), but had not succeeded in getting a transcript. 
The discovery however was not long delayed. Two years after the 
appearance of Ussher’s work, Isaac Voss (Amstel. 1646) published six 
out of the seven epistles of the Middle Recension from this Florentine 


‘MS; while the absence of the seventh—the Epistle to the Romans— 


was easily accounted for by the fact that the ms was imperfect 
at the end, so that this epistle (as in the corresponding Latin) must 
have been incorporated in the Acts of Martyrdom of the saint, with 
which the volume would close, and both together must have disap- 
peared with the missing sheets. About half a century later the missing 
Greek Acts of Ignatius with the incorporated Epistle to the Romans 
were discovered in a Ms belonging to the Colbert collection (see above, 
p- 75), and published by Ruinart (Paris a.p. 1689) in his Aca Mar- 
tyrum Sincera. ‘Thus the Greek text of the. seven epistles of the 
Middle Recension was completed. 

By Ussher’s labours the question between the Long and the Middle 
Recension was—or ought to have been—set at rest for ever’. Yet 


be omitted (Ussher p. cxxviii, Pearson 
p- 59). The simple solution seems to 
be that the Greek Ms which the trans- 
lator used was defective here, probably 
by the loss of a leaf. The Latin Ver- 
‘sion elsewhere (e.g. in the superscription 
of this Epistle to Polycarp) exhibits 
traces of indistinctness or mutilation in 
the copy from which it was made. Thus 
the fact has no bearing on this con- 
troversy. 

1 It took some little time however 
before the results of Ussher’s labours 
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were generally accepted. Thus Jeremy 
Taylor in his Doctrine and Practice of 
Repentance (Works 1X. p. 94), published 
ten years after the appearance of Ussher’s 
edition, still quotes the Epistle to the Mag- 
nesians from the Long.Recension. As he 
was not a professional critic however, 
there is no reason to suppose that he did 
so from deliberate preference. About the 
same time Morinus (Comment. de Sacr. 
Eccl. Ordin. Par. iii. p. 45 sq., Paris 1655, 
quoted by Cureton C, 7. p. xiv) defends 
the Long Recension. In Suicer’s Zhe- 
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notwithstanding the cogency of the evidence critics have boldly stepped 
forward from time to time and endeavoured to reinstate the shattered 
idol. Whiston early in the last century (A.D. 1711), Meier’ towards the 
middle of the present (A.D. 1836), have led this more than forlorn hope, 
and probably the succession will be kept up at long intervals till the end 
of time. Such critical eccentricities form a curious study in literary 
history, but do not need any serious refutation. . 

But before we finally dismiss the Long Recension two points deserve 
consideration. /7rst. The question has been treated hitherto almost : 
entirely in reference to the Seven Epistles which occur in both the Long 
and the Middle Recension. Little has been said, except incidentally, of 
the five or (including the letter of Mary of Cassobola to Ignatius) the six 
Ignatian Epistles which occur only in one form and which I have tacitly 
assumed to belong to the Long Recension. Is this assumption justifiable 
or not? Secondly. Having thus ascertained how many epistles belong 
to the Long Recension, we shall be in a position to answer another and a 
more important question, to which the previous one forms a preliminary’ 
step. At what date and with what object was this Recension compiled? 


i 


1. In considering the relation of the Additional Epistles to the 
Seven of the Long Recension, I shall reserve for the moment the 
Epistle to the Philippians, because the external evidence is slightly 
deficient, and for this and other reasons a separate authorship has been 
claimed for it by some able critics. With this reservation the Additional 
Epistles are five in number; the letter of Mary with the reply of 
Ignatius, the letter to Hero, and the letters to the Tarsians and Antio- 
chenes. The points of investigation then are twofold: /7s¢, Is the 
resemblance of these letters to the Seven of the Long Recension suffi- 
ciently close to justify us in assigning them to the same author: and 
Secondly, Does the external evidence—the phenomena of Mss and the 
catena of quotations—lead to the same or to an opposite conclusion? 


(i) If we had only internal testimony to guide us, the evidence 
would even then be overwhelming. In the investigation which follows 
I shall content myself with indicating the lines of search without follow- 
ing them out in detail. Any one who will read carefully through in ~ 
succession the interpolated portions of the Seven Epistles in the Long 
Recension and then the Additional Epistles, may easily satisfy himself as 
to the strength of the position. We find in the Additional Epistles. (a) 





saurus (ed. 1, 1682; ed. 2, 1728) it is 1 Theolog. Studien u. Kritiken 1836, 
still quoted as if authentic. Pp. 340. : 
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‘the same employment of scriptural texts and scriptural examples, (b) 
the same doctrinal complexion and nomenclature, (c) the same literary 
plagiarisms, and (d) the same general style and phraseology, which 
characterize the Long Recension—these being just the points which 
differentiate the Long Recension from the Middle. 

(a) While the Middle Recension is very sparing of Biblical guota- 
tions, so that the whole number throughout the Seven Epistles may be 
counted on the fingers, and even these (except in one or two instances) 
are not formally cited, the Long Recension abounds in them. Even in 
the passages otherwise copied bodily from the Middle Recension they 
are interpolated at every possible opportunity; and the portions which 
are peculiar to the Long Recension—more especially the doctrinal 
portions—frequently consist of a string of Scriptural passages threaded 
together by explanatory remarks from the author himself (see esp. Zphes. 
9, 10, 13, 15, 17, 18, Rom. 3, 8, Magn. 1, 8, 9, 10, 12, Trail. 7, 8, 10, 
Philad. 3, 4, 9, Smyrn. 2, 3, 6, 9). This feature is reproduced in the 
additional letters, more especially in the Epistles to the Tarsians and 
Antiochenes, which not being letters to private individuals contain 
more direct doctrinal teaching (see esp. Zars. 2-—-7, Ant. 2—5, 10, 
ffero 1, 5). 

Allied to this feature is the frequent reference to Scriptural charac- 
ters, which distinguishes the epistles of the Long Recension. When 
the writer breaks loose from the restraints of the Middle Recension, on 
which his work is founded, he very frequently exercises his freedom in 
this way (Zphes. 6, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, Magn. 3, 12, Trail. 7, Philad. 1, 
4, 9, Smyrn. 7). This feature again is faithfully reproduced in the 
Additional Epistles (Zar. Jgn. 2—4, Tars. 2, 3, Ant. 10, Hero 3, 5). 
Of the New Testament worthies who are mentioned both in the Long 
Recension and in the Additional Epistles, a prominence -is given to 
Stephen as the model deacon (Zral/. 7, Zars. 3, Hero 3). There is 
also a special fondness for coordinating the Apostles S. Peter and S. 
Paul, for which the genuine Ignatius had furnished the precedent (Rom. 
4), and which this later interpolator uses on every possible occasion 
(gn. Mar. 4, Trail. 5, 7, Magn. 10, Tars. 3, Philad. 4, Ant. 7), 
connecting the joint names not only with Rome (gn. Mar. 4, Trail. 
7) as the genuine Ignatius had done, but also with Antioch (JZagz. 10, 
Ant. 7). Even beyond the limits of the New Testament examples are 
sought; the early bishops of Rome and Antioch—Linus, Anacletus, 
Clemens, Euodius—are brought forward in the Additional Epistles not 
less than in the Seven, as occasion serves (/gn. Mar. 4, Trail. 7, 
Philad. 4, Ant. 7). Wf the three private letters do not afford such 
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numerous instances of Scriptural quotations as the other two, they do’ 
not fall at all behind them in the production of Scriptural characters. 
The letter from Mary to Ignatius—a singularly clumsy and inartistic 
work—is from beginning to end a mere expansion of a section in the 
Epistle to the Magnesians (§ 3), where the supposed Ignatius defends 
the youth of a certain bishop and ransacks the Bible for instances of 
youthful piety and wisdom—such as Samuel, Daniel, Jeremiah, Solomon, 
Josiah—in defence of his position. The self-consciousness of the 
writer, as he thus reproduces his own work, betrays itself curiously, 
when he makes this Mary apologize to Ignatius for reminding him of 
what he must well know and for thus appearing to make a superfluous 
display of learning (§ 5 wepirrds etvar d6fw Kal havytidca). 

(b) . Of the doctrinal features nothing need be said here. When the 
proper time comes for the discussion of this subject, it will appear that 
throughout the thirteen letters the same doctrines are maintained, the same 
heresies assailed, and the same theological terms employed. In this 
respect no difference can be traced between the two sets of epistles. 

(c) The same is true likewise of these “terary obligations. T his is 
the case with the plagiarisms from the genuine Ignatius (e.g. the use of 
the characteristic Ignatian dvatynv; Jgn. Mar. 2, Tars, 8, 10, Ant. 12, 
14, Hero 6, 8, Trall. 13, Philad. 4, besides Magn. 2, 12, Ephes. 2, 
Polyc. 1, 6, Rom. 5, in which latter passages it is taken from the pre- 
existing text), though naturally these plagiarisms are more frequent and 
more obvious in the Additional Epistles, where the forger was left 
to himself and an Ignatian colouring was wanted, than in the in- 
terpolations of the Seven, where the Ignatian substratum was ready to 
hand. Still more decisive are the passages taken from the Afostolic 
Constitutions. Tf the reader will follow out the references given below 
(p. 250), he will find that they extend throughout these Ignatian 
Epistles, and that the use made of this work differs in no wise in the 
two sets of letters. ‘The same also may be said of the obligations to 
Eusebius (Zgn. Mar. 4, Trall. 9, Magn. 6, 8, 9, Philad. 1, 6, Ant. 1, 7), 
though these are much scantier. 

(d) In style and expression also the Additional Letters are closely 
linked with the interpolated portions of the Seven. Thus we find in 
both sets of epistles the same terms applied to false teachers.. They are 
‘dumb dogs’ (Aut. 6, Ephes. 7; see the note on the former passage) ; 
they are ‘foxes’ or ‘fox-like’ (duwné, dAwrds, Philad. 3, Ant. 6); they 
are ‘serpents’ (Philad. 6, Ant. 6) ; they are ‘wolves in sheep’s skins’ 
(AvKos év zpoBdrov Sop, Hero 2, Ephes. 5, comp. Philad. 2). Again 
the same words are met with in the two sets of letters: such as 
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ayvwaros (Trail. 6, Smyrn. 6, Ant. 5); adoyeiv (Mar. Len. 2, Smyrn. 
6); amddavors, drodavetixds (Smyrn. 6, Tars. 2); agiwpa (of ‘office,’ 
Ant. 8, Hero 1, Smyrn. 6); @Adyworos (applied to himself, Hero 6, 
LEphes. 12, Rom. 4); évowparwos (Philad. 6, Ant. 4); eréxew (Len. 
Mar. 4, Philad. 4); xvpwoxrovos (Trail. 11, TZars. 33; comp. ypw- 
roxrovos Magn. 11, Hero 2, xpurtopdvos Philad. 6); AaowAdvos (Mar. 
Ign. 4, Philad. 5, Ephes. 9) ; wepitros (‘superfluous,’ ‘ officious,’ JZar. 
Ign. 5, Trall. 10, Ant, 11); murrdratos (Ephes. 6, 11, Len. Mar. inscr.) ; 
moka (Mar. Ign. 2, Magn. 3); peuBos (Philad. 4, Ant. 11); xpurro- 
dopos (Len. Mar. inscr., Magn. 3, Smyrn. 12, Hero inscr., Ephes. 6; comp. 
xpistoAnmros, Ant. 12). So again the word Aerovpyixds occurs in both 
in the same connexion (Philad. 9 ai derovpyixai...dvvapes, Hero 7 ta 
Aeroupyixa Taypara) ; and generally there is great fondness for adjectives 
in -uKds (e.g. ayyeduxds Zrall. 7, yevotixds Trail. 6, ypadixds Jen. Mar. 
3, Sidacxarixds Philad. 5, yyepovixds Philad. 5, Ocixds Magn. 8, xooptxds 
Lphes. 19, Rom. 4, Aoysxds Trail. 8, tAntixos Ant. 10, pirixds Len. Mar. 
1). Again there is a recurrence of the same phrases, such as é« rpoowrov 
tov @eod of the prophetic utterances (Z7rad/. 8, Ant. 3); duwrilerOar iad 
Tod mvevparos or TO tvevpare (Philad. 4, Ant. 4); 6 xopds rv mpopyrav 
(Mar. Ign. 1, Philad. 9; comp. Jgn. Mar. 1); oméppa Aaveld rat 
’"ABpady (Mar. Ign. 1, Rom. 7). Again there is a partiality for cer- 
tain other words, familiar in themselves, such as paxdpuos, TavToKparwp, 
mebapyeiv, Troaivery, pOopeds, etc. 

(ii) With these results obtained from the examination of the letters 
themselves external evidence entirely accords. 

It is true that these Additional Epistles are found attached likewise 
to the seven letters of the Middle Form, both in the Greek mss of this 
recension and in the Latin, Syriac, Armenian, and Coptic translations’. 
It is true also that some of these spurious letters are quoted by fathers 
who certainly had before them the Middle Form of the Seven Epistles, 
Thus externally they are connected with the Middle Recension, as well 
as with the Long. These facts have been adduced by some, to show 
that they were the product of a different hand from the interpolations 
of the Seven Epistles in the Long Recension, on the ground that, being 
found in connexion with both forms alike, they must in their origin 

1 The main facts will be seen from the ments, but it is not open to any reason- 
table on p. 222. The details are given in able doubt; seeabove p. 89 sq., Il. p. 686. 
the accounts of the respective authorities, | The case with regard to the Coptic will be 
_ p-738q- The statement with regard to seen on p. 101. How many epistles it 
the Syriac is an inference from its rela- contained, we are unable to say, as only a 


tion to the Armenian version, combined _ fragment remains, 
with extant Syriac” quotations and frag- 
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have been distinct from either’; by others, to discredit the Seven of the 
Middle Form by suggesting that external evidence is decidedly more 
favourable to the genuineness of these six obviously spurious epistles 
than to that of the Seven in any form, because a double testimony, as it 


were, is thus borne to them’. 


The fallacy underlying such inferences is transparent. 
later date the six obviously spurious epistles were attached to the Seven 
of the Middle Form, there can be no reasonable doubt that in the first 
half of the fourth century, when Eusebius wrote, this was not the case. 


Though at a 


SS . Oe 


He gives a more than usually full account of the career of Ignatius : 


(see above, p. 138), whom he describes as still widely renowned (zapa 
His account of the letters is obviously 
He even quotes references to them in writers 
Elsewhere (as for instance in the case of 


mXeiorots eicére viv SiaBoyrtos). 
meant to be exhaustive. 
of the succeeding generations. 


the Roman Clement), when he is acquainted with any spurious or doubt- 
ful works ascribed to the same author, he is careful to mention the fact. 
Here there is nothing of the kind. He enumerates the Seven Epistles 
alone; and of these he speaks without a shadow of misgiving®*. 


1 This seems to have been the view of 
Pearson (Vind. Jen. p. 58, ed. Churton) ; 
but I do not remember that he has any- 
where explicitly stated his opinion. 

2 Thus Cureton Corp. Jgn. p. 338sq- 
‘So far therefore as the evidence of all the 
existing copies, Latin.as well as Greek, 
of both the recensions is to be considered, 
it is certainly in favour of the rejected 
epistles rather than of those which have 
been retained’, with the context; see also 
p- Ixxviisq. These passages are highly 
instructive in their honest perversity. 

3 Cureton’s views respecting the testi- 
mony of Eusebius aye too extravagant to 
find general acceptance; but as they 
seem to have confused some of his readers, 
it may be worth while once for all to ex- 
amine them. 

(i) He maintains very positively that 
Eusebius hesitates as to the genuineness 
of the Seven Epistles (pp. lxxi, 337). 
His two arguments are: (a) The historian 
throws doubt on their genuineness by 
using ‘the guarded expression’ Adyos éxet. 
But in the frs¢ place this expression (see 


above, p. 138) refers not to the letters of 
Ignatius, which he quotes categorically 
without any shadow of misgiving, nor to 
any facts related in those letters, but sole- 
ly to the incident of his martyrdom, to 
which the letters, from the nature of the 
case, could not bear direct testimony; and 
secondly, the examples of ddyos éxer else- 
where in Eusebius show that the ex- 
pression in itself does not throw any doubt 
on the facts recorded but signifies neither 
more nor less than ‘it is related’; H. £. 
ii. 17, 22, ili. 37, iv. 28, v. 5 bis, vil. 32, 
viii. 87 appendix; see also the note to 
karéxes Adyos on p. 58, above. (8) 
Cureton considers it ‘to be quite evident 
from the following passages that he [Eu- 
sebius] did not esteem the genuineness 
and authenticity of the Epistles of S. Ig- 
natius and S. Polycarp to be equally 
established with that of the First Epistle 
of S. Clement to the Corinthians, which 
was usually acknowledged’; xat 6 Ilo- 
AvKapmos 5é TovTWy atrav weuyyrae ev TH 
pepouéry aitoo mpds Pcrmnglovs émioro- 
Aj (iii. 36), Gomrep ody duérer oO Tyvariov 
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The testimony of Theodoret (see p. 161 sq.), who wrote about the 
middle of the fifth century, if not so decisive, tends in the same direction. 
Though quoting somewhat largely from the Ignatian letters, he does 


év als xareNéEamev erioroAats Kal rod KX7- 
pevros év TH dvwpohoynuévy mapa act, 
qv ék mpoowmov ths ‘Pwualwy éxxdrnolas 
TH Kopw0lwv dterurwcaro (c. 37), 9 mer 
ody Tov Kdjuevros ouodoyouuern ypady 
mpodnros* elpnrac 6¢ cal rad “Tyvartov xai 
TIo\vkdprov (c. 38). By this juxtaposi- 
tion of separate passages Cureton would 
make it appear as though the antithesis 
in Eusebius were between the depopuévn 
on the one side, and the dvwporoynuérn, 
Omodoyounévn, on the other. But (1) 
Taken in connexion with their several 
contexts, the expressions do not suggest 
anything of the kind. The genuine E- 
pistle of Clement to the Corinthians is 
called ‘acknowledged’ to distinguish it 
from another Epistle to the Corinthians 
also bearing his name, but not universally 
received. It has no reference whatever to 
the writings of Ignatius or Polycarp. 
(2) The expression Pepouéry is only used 
of Polycarp’s letter, and there is no ground 
for extending it to those of Ignatius. (3) 
It is highly improbable that Eusebius 
should have entertained a doubt of the 
genuineness of Polycarp’s letter, which 
he knew to be quoted by Polycarp’s dis- 
ciple Irenzeus and which he himself uses 
as bearing testimony to the Epistles of 
Ignatius. (4) The word ¢épecAac does 
not suggest any such doubt. Eusebius 
uses it of the First Epistle of S. John (iii. 
25 THY epouevny *Iwdvvov mporépay), 
which in this same passage he classes 
among the duodoyodueva, and of which 
he has said just before rapa re rois viv 
kal rois &r’ dpxalois avaudidexros wuodd~ 
ynrat (iii. 24): he even applies it to this 
very Epistle of Clement, iii. 16 rovdrov 67 
ov tov Kyjuevros 6uodoyoupévyn pla 
g@éperac: and in short it is frequently 
employed by him to denote a writing in 
general circulation; e.g. of S. Mark’s 
Gospel (ii. 16), of works of Philo and 





Josephus (ii. 18, iii. 10), of Gaius the 
Roman presbyter (iii. 28), of Papias (iii. 
39), of Quadratus (iv. 3), of Musanus (iv. 
28), and so commonly (e. g. iii. 25, iv. 15, 
18, 23, 29, V- 5; 13, 23, 24, Vi. 31, 32, 
35, etc.), so that it implies not much more 
nor less than ‘extant.’ As applied to the 
Epistle of Polycarp, its meaning will ap- 
pear from another passage which Cureton 
has not quoted, iv. 14 6 yé roe Todxapros 
év TH Snwhelon pds Pitirmyctovs avrov 
yada pepouéry els deipo xéxpnral rie 
Hapruplas K.7.d., ‘circulated to the present 
time.’ 

(ii) Cureton considers the silence of Eu- 
sebius about other epistles besides the 
Seven to be far from conclusive that they 
‘either did not exist at the time when he 
wrote or were rejected by him as spurious 
(p. 337)’ He says, ‘One obvious reason 
why he should have omitted to mention 
them is the fact that they contain no in- 
formation respecting the episcopal suc- 
cession, which, as I have remarked, was 
one of the chief objects of his history (p. 
Ixxviii).’ But (a) There is not the faintest 
indication that he valued the Seven 
Epistles because they served this purpose. 
If he had done so, it is at least strange 
that he should lay the chief stress on the 
Epistle to the Romans, which is wholly 
silent about the episcopate. (8) Setting 
aside the Epistle to Polycarp (which by 
the way Eusebius does not quote), the Ad- 
ditional Epistles bear at least as directly 
on episcopal succession as the Seven, and 
the letters to the Antiochenes and to 
Hero would be especially valuable, for 
they contain a list of bishops (Amz. 13, 


Hero 8). Indeed this attempt to raise _ 


a prejudice against the Seven Epistles 
quoted by Eusebius through the mani- 
festly spurious epistles is so perverse 
as to carry with it its own condemna- 
tion. 
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not quote beyond the limits of the Seven. The same is true of Timo- 
theus of Alexandria (p. 165 sq.), who wrote a few years later, and of 
Severus of Antioch (p. 169sq.), whose literary activity belongs to the. 
earlier decades of the sixth century. The silence of this last-mentioned 
writer is the more significant, as he quotes largely and widely from the 
letters of Ignatius. In fact the tenour of external evidence will be suffi- 
ciently plain when it is stated that, whereas the Seven Epistles are 
quoted by a fairly continuous series of Greek, Latin, and Syriac’ writers, 
beginning with Irenaeus and Origen in the second and third centuries, 
not a single quotation from the Additional Letters has been discovered 
prior to the last decade of the sixth century at the very earliest (see 
above, p. 196). 
Moreover a comparison of the positions which the six Additional 
letters occupy with reference to the Seven in the collections of the 
Long and Middle Forms, as exhibited in the table on p. 222, reveals 
plainly the history of their connexion with the two recensions respec- 
tively. Of the Seven Epistles four are dated from Smyrna and three 
from Troas. Of the six Additional Epistles two—the letter from Mary 
and the answer of Ignatius—are represented as belonging to the time 
when he is still peacefully ruling at Antioch; three—Tarsians, Antio- 
chenes, Hero—are dated from Philippi; and the remaining one— 
Philippians—professes to have been written after he had already reached 
Italy (see 11. p712). Now in the Long Recension these six epistles 
are artfully intermingled with the Seven, so that attention may not be 
attracted to their spuriousness by their isolation. Yet there is some sort 
of symmetry, as they are interposed two and two, thus showing that 
the order was not the result of pure accident. Again, though the proper 
sequence of time and place is not strictly observed in the arrangement 
(as indeed it was not in the seven original Ignatian Epistles which the 
forger had before him), yet the letter from Mary and the answer of 
Ignatius are placed first, as dating from a time anterior to the journey 
to Rome. With the Middle Form the case is different. . Here we have 
two different arrangements with the Additional Epistles included, the 
one of the Greek and Latin copies, the other of the Armenian. The 
differences of order seem to show that the two collections were made 
independently; and, if so, it is the more remarkable that they agree in 
the one essential point of keeping the Additional Epistles distinct from 
the others and appending them as a sort of supplement to the rest’. In 


1 Cureton argues that ‘no prejudice the circumstance of their being placed 


_ can result to the Epistles to the Tarsians, after the others in the collection [he is 


to the Antiochenes, and to Hero, from speaking of the Latin and Greek, for he 
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the Greek and Latin copies the Additional Epistles stand in the same 
order in which they occur in the Long Recension, if picked out from 
the rest, the Epistle to the Philippians however being omitted by an 
accident of which an explanation will be offered presently (p. 242). In 
this collection the position of the Additional Letters, as an appendix, is 
slightly obscured by the fact that the Epistle to the Romans is removed 
from its proper place as one of the seven original letters. This was a 
natural consequence of the addition of the Acts of Martyrdom at the 
end of all the epistles; for, as the Epistle to the Romans was already 
incorporated in these Acts, its removal from an earlier place in the col- 
lection followed as a matter of course. Whether the addition of these 
Acts and the consequent displacement of the Epistle to the Romans 
took place simultaneously with the attachment of the Additional Epistles 
or not, may be an open question. In the Armenian collection the 
Epistle to the Romans has not been displaced—the Acts of Martyrdom 
not having been attached to this collection ; and the Additional Epistles 
therefore stand by themselves, as an appendix. On the other hand 
they do not, as in the Greek and Latin collection, occur in the same 
order as in the Long Recension. A principle however is discernible in 
the arrangement. The Epistle to the Antiochenes, as being addressed 
to Ignatius’ own church, stands first; and the five remaining letters are 
arranged in a chronological sequence. But the main inference from 
both collections is the same. In each case a person, possessing the 
Seven Epistles of the Middle Form, comes across a copy of the Long 
Recension which contains thirteen epistles, and he sets himself to supply 
the apparent defect in his own collection. This he does by picking out 
the missing epistles from the recension which had thus accidentally 
fallen into his hands and adding them to his own copy. 

Thus the evidence of the mss confirms the result of the examina- 
‘tion of the Additional Epistles themselves’and assigns them to the same 
pen which interpolated the Seven Epistles, or in other words to the 
author of the Long Recension. Of five out of the six this seems to be 
absolutely certain. But respecting the remaining one—the List/e to the 
Philippians—some doubt has been entertained. It is wanting in the 


was not acquainted with the Armenian]; are mixed up with those dated from Troas ; 
for they are evidently arrangedinchrono- (2) He has omitted all mention of the 
logical order and rank after the rest, as _ letter of Mary and the answer of Ignatius. 
having been written from Philippi’ etc,  Professing to have been written while 
(p. 338). The answer is twofold; (1)The Ignatius is still at Antioch, they come 
order is not chronological in the earlier _ after the seven letters dated from Smyrna 
part, where the epistlesdatedfrom Smyrna and Troas. 


1G. I. 16 
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Latin and Greek’ copies of the Middle Recension, and it stands last in 
the Armenian collection of the same. Again it is thought to be 
deficient in external evidence as compared with the other Additional 
Letters. For these reasons there is at least a presumption that it 
was written later than the other five and by a different hand. This 
suspicion moreover has been thought to be confirmed by the style of 
the epistle, in which distinctive peculiarities have been discerned’. 

With this opinion I am unable to agree. The position in the Arme- 
nian collection is the most natural position; for though, as already 
explained, the chronological arrangement is not observed throughout, 
still it cannot be a surprise, if the epistle which professes to have been 
written some time after the others should be placed last. On the other 
hand the mere fact that it is included in the Armenian collection is a 
strong argument for the identity of authorship. For like the others this 
epistle was certainly translated into Armenian from the Syriac, and 
therefore must have formed part of the Syriac collection®. If therefore 
the opinion which competent judges pronounce respecting the com- 
paratively early date of the Armenian Version be correct or nearly correct 
(see above, p. 85), we have hardly any alternative but to suppose this 
epistle to have been forged simultaneously with the others; for on the 
opposite supposition there will be no time to spare for all the vicissitudes 
through which it must have passed. Moreover its absence from the 
Latin and Greek copies may be easily explained. _ In its original position 
in the Long Recension zpds ®iAurrnoiovs stands immediately before 
mpos PiradeAdeis, and a collector, cursorily turning over the pages and 
supplying the lacking epistles in his copy of the Middle Form in the 
manner which I have supposed, might easily be deceived by the similar 
beginning, and notice only one epistle—the Epistle to the Philadel- 


1 Though the existing Greek Ms (the 
Medicean) of this collection is imper- 
fect at the end, so that the part which 
ought to contain the Epistle to Philip- 
pians is wanting, yet the close resemblance 
of this MS to the Mss of the Latin Version 
in all the main features enables us with 
fair confidence to say that they agreed in 


3 It may be regarded as quite certain 
that this epistle passed through the me- 
dium of a Syriac Version; e. g. § 4 ké\wy 
is translated ‘corruption’ [elas when 
differently vocalized, signifying either ‘cor- 
ruption’ or ‘a rope’]; § 5 Tov Odvarov 
‘form’ [whasx\ ‘likeness’ for 


omitting this epistle. 

? The Epistle to the Philippians was 
assigned to a different author from the 
other forged epistles by Ussher (pp. Ixxix, 
exxviii); and this view is apparently 
Cureton’s, C. Z, pp. 338, 341. 


whan \ death]; alocxpd, alcxpdr, 


‘good’ [$aXx xandv for FaXZ aloxpor]; 
with several other instances scattered 
through Petermann’s notes, 
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phians, which was already in his copy’. On the other hand the collec- 
tion from which the Armenian Version is descended was made in a 
less perfunctory way. Nor again, as regards quotations, can it justly be 
said that the external evidence for this epistle, as compared with the 
other Additional Letters, is defective. It so happens that the passage 
in Anastasius given above (p. 196) is the earliest quotation from any 
of these six letters, if the Anastasius in question was the first patriarch 
of Antioch bearing the name, as seems most probable; and the fact 
that he inadvertently misquotes it as from the Epistle to the Tarsians 
is not unimportant, as showing that the two formed part of the same 
collection. 

Thus the external evidence, taken as a whole, favours the identity 
of authorship. And the same conclusion follows from the style and 
character of the epistle itself. It is true that the strange expedient 
of addressing Satan in a long monologue gives to this epistle a unique- 
ness, which distinguishes it from the other five; and altogether the 
writer has aimed at producing a more complete and systematic expo- 
sition of his theological views here than in the other letters. But these 
special features do not affect either the complexion of the theology or 
the characteristics of style. In these respects I can only see such a 
strong resemblance as points to the same mind and the same pen. 
There is a recurrence of the same favourite theological terms as in the 
other epistles ; 6 @eos trav OAwv (§1; comp. Zrall. 3, Philad. 9, Smyrn. 9, 
Ant. 3, Hero 7, Ephes. 7) and 6 povos ddyfives (§ 2; see below, p. 256) 
applied to the Father; Adyos @eds or 6 @eds Adyos (S§ 2, 3; comp. 
Mar. Ign. 1, Trall. 10, Magn. 6, Tars. 4, 6, Philad. 6, Smyrn. 1) 
and povoyevys (§ 2; comp. Magn. 6, Tars. 6, Philad. 4, 6, Smyrna. 1, 
Hero inscr. 7, 9, Ephes. 7, 16, 20, Rom. inscr.) to the Son; wapdxdyros 
(§ 2, 3, several times; comp. Philad. 4, 5, 9, Ephes. 20) to the Holy 
Spirit; évavOpwreiv, évavOpuryars (S§ 2, 3, 5; comp. Mar. Jen. 1, Ant. 3, 
4) to the Incarnation, There is the same jealous maintenance of the 
vrepoxy Of the Father (§ 12; comp. Smyrz. 7), and the same anxiety to 
vindicate the epithet dyévvyros to Him while denying it to the Son (§ 7), 
which are leading characteristics of the other epistles ( Zvad/. 6, 9, Magn. 6, 
7,8, 11, Philad. 4, Ant. 14, Hero 6, Ephes. 7,18). The same heretics are 
denounced, and in the same terms; e.g. those who say that Christ suffered 
only in appearance, doxyoe or pavracia not adybeia (§ 3, 4; comp. 
Trall. 9, 10, Tars. 2, 3, Smyrn. 2, 3), and who therefore are ‘ashamed, 
of the passion,’ #0 aos éraurxvverOa (§ 4; comp. Zrall. 6, Philad. 6, 

1 This very obvious explanation is like- | whose book had not appeared when the 
wise offered by Zahn (7. v. A. p. 114) above was written. . 
16—2 
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Smyrn. 7, Ant. 4, 5, Hero 2); those who maintain that the Son is a 
mere man, WAds avOpwros (§ 5, 6; comp. Tradl. 6, Tars. 2, 5, 6, Philad. 6, 
Ant. 2, Hero 2, Ephes. 19); those who identify Christ with 6 émt mavrwv 
@eds (§ 7; comp. Zars. 2, 5). The doctrine of the Trinity is indeed 
stated much more fully in this epistle (§ 2) than in the others; but it is 
definitely declared elsewhere (Zral/. 6, Philad. 4, 5, 6), and the anxiety 
which is evinced to bring together the names of the Three Persons, 
frequently by inserting the mention of the Holy Spirit where the Middle 
Recension speaks only of the Father and the Son, shows how prominent 
a place it held in the writer’s convictions (Phiad. 9, 11, Trall. 1, 5, 
Smyrn. 13, Ant. 14, Hero 7, Ephes. 9, 15, 20, 21, Rom. 1, 8). Above 
all, he puts forward the same strange Christology which appears in the 
other epistles, denying that Christ has a human soul as well as body 
and maintaining that the Divine Logos takes the place of the former 
(§ 5; comp. Philad. 7, and see below, p. 258). This one coincidence 
would have been conclusive in itself, if the other resemblances had left 
the matter at all doubtful. Again the Christian observance of certain 
festivals is directed (§ 13; comp. Z7ad/, 9, Magn. 9), and the Jewish 
observance of fasts and sabbaths denounced (74.; comp. Magn. 9), in 
similar terms. Those who offend in these respects are Christ-murderers, 
like the Jews, xpuoroxrdvor (§ 14; see also § 3 ovx Arrov trav tov Kupiov 
otavpwcdvrwv, comp. Trail. 10; § 15 Kowwvds éore TGV amroKTEWwayTw TOV 
Kvpuov), a very favourite mode of expression in the other epistles 
(kuptoxtovos Trall. 11, Tars. 3; xpwotoxrovos Hero 2, Magn. 11; xpioto- 
dovos Philad. 6; comp. xpieropaxos Smyrn. 2). Again the injunctions 
respecting marriage and virginity are conceived in the same spirit and 
expressed in similar language (§ 13; comp. Hero 2). The similarity 
extends even to the use of individual words and expressions which 
have no direct theological bearing. The employment of such very 
common Ignatian expressions as avriipuxos (§ 14) or ovaivyy (§ 15) 
would be an obvious expedient, and no stress can be laid on these. 
But the case is different with yaAaxrotpodia (§ 8, 9; comp. yadaxrorpo- 
deiv Trall, 10), cpa opoorabés (§ 9; comp. Zrall. 10), cwade (§ 12 
applied to marriage, as in Philad. 4; comp. Zphes. 4), maparAngia 
(§ 11; comp. Mar. Jen. 2 rapardyé), cvornpa (§ 15 76 ovorypa tév 
napbévov; comp. Zrall. 7 ri St mperButépiov GAN 7 ovornpa tepdv), vonta. 
kat aicOyra (§ 11, and see § 5; comp. Philad. 5), 6 rapddogos toKerds (§ 8, 
of the incarnation; comp. Hero 4), to évepyjoav év Moo xai rpopryrais 
kal droordAous (§ 1; exactly the same expression which is used of the 
Spirit in Philad. 5), téAeva ppovelv (§ 15; comp. Smyrna. 11), TurTdTaTos 
(§ 153 see above, p. 237), mpwrdmAacros (§$ 11 of Adam and Eve; comp. 
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‘Hero 4). Other parallels again are the expressions applied to Satan, 
6 Spdkwv 6 drocrarys, 0 Tov Xpiotod yxwpioGels, 6 Tod ayiov mvedpatos 
adXorpwels (§ 11; comp. Philad. 6 tov Spaxovra tov arocraryny, and 7. 
Tov dyiov mvevparos Kevds Kal TOD Xptorod adAorptos); or the form of saluta- 
tion dowdlecbar tov Aadv Kupiov aad puxpod Ews peyddov (§ 15; repeated 
word for word Hero 8, Ant. 12); or the parting benediction éppwobe capxi 
Yoyq rvedpare ($15; comp. Zaz. 10 éppwobe copare kat uy Kal rvedpare 
évi). Again the unusual desiderative form émdetxriav (§ 10) has a parallel 
in gdavynriav (Mar. Jen. 5). And doubtless this list of coincidences of 
language is very far from exhaustive. Lastly—to complete the case—we 
find in this epistle the same stock quotations from and allusions to the 
Scriptures, as in the others: e.g. 1 Tim. iv. 1o (inscr.; comp. Zphes. 9, 
Magn. 1); 1 Cor. i. 10, Phil. ii. 2 (§ 1; comp. Zphes. 2, 6, Trall. 6, 
Philad, 6); Ephes. iv. 4, 5, 6 (§ 1, 2; comp. Zphes. 6, Philad, 4); Deut. 
vi. 4 (§ 2; comp. Ant. 2); 1 Cor. viii. 6 (§ 1, 2; comp. Zars. 4); John 
i. 14 (§ 3, 53 comp. Ephes. 7, Trall. 9, Smyrn. 2, Ant. 4); Prov. ix. 1 
(§ 3; comp. Smyrn. 2); Is. vii. 14 (§ 3; comp. Zphes. 18, Ant. 3); Eph. 
ii. 2 (§ 43 comp. Smyrn. 7, Philad. 6); 1 Cor. ii. 8 (§§ 5,9; comp. Trail. 
11); Eph. v. 28 (§ 13; comp. Philad. 4, Tars. 9, Ant. 9); Matt. iv. 23, 
etc. (§ 5; comp. AZagn. 11); Matt. xxviii. 19 (§ 2; Philad. 9). So also, 
when describing the attacks of Satan on the saints of old, he employs 
the same instances from the Old Testament, describing them in very 
similar language (§ 12; comp. Smyrn. 7). 


2. Having thus shown that all the six Additional Letters—including 
the Epistle to the Philippians—proceeded from the same hand which 
interpolated the Seven, we are in a position to enquire next, at what 
time and with what purpose this collection of thirteen letters was pro- 
duced. And here again the subject naturally divides itself into an in- 
vestigation of the external and internal evidence respectively. 

(i) The direct external evidence is not very early. The first Greek 
writers who distinctly refer to the Long Recension are Anastasius 
of Antioch (see p. 196) and Stephanus Gobarus (p. 195), towards the 
close of the sixth century. But a long interval might elapse before this 
recension superseded the other, more especially as the frequent quota- 
tions from the earlier letters in Monophysite writers secured to them a 
vitality and a prominence which barred the way to this later pretender. 

On the other hand the indirect evidence afforded by the presence of 
the six Additional Epistles in the Armenian Version indicates a higher 
antiquity than these Greek quotations might suggest. I have already 
pointed out that the history of this version obliges us to assume a very 
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considerable lapse of time after the first appearance of the Greek text, 
before the translation was made (p. 85 sq.). And, if Armenian scholars 
are only approximately right in assigning this version to the fifth 
century, we can hardly place the date of the six Additional Letters, and 
therefore of the Long Recension generally, much later than the end of 
the fourth. 

(ii) But, if the external testimony is somewhat vague and indecisive, 
the epistles themselves contain indications which narrow the limits 
more closely. 

(a) The ecclesiastical status, as it appears in these letters, points to a 
time not earlier than the middle of the fourth century, while on the other 
hand there is nothing in the notices which suggests a date later than 
the end of the same century. 

A passage in the Epistle to the Philadelphians (§+4) would hardly 
have been written before the conversion of Constantine, for it supposes 
that the State had become Christian. The governors are enjoined to 
render obedience to the emperor; the soldiers to the rulers; the 
deacons to the presbyters; the presbyters and the deacons and the 
whole clergy together with the laity and the soldiers and the governors 
and the emperor to the bishop’. 

Again the multiplication of) the lower ranks of the clergy points to a 
mature state of organization. Besides the three higher orders, there are 
already subdeacons, readers, singers, door-keepers, labourers, exorcists, 
(eropxiorai), confessors (Ant. 12; comp. Philipp. 15). The fact that the 
writer can put such latiguage into the mouth of S. Ignatius without any 
consciousness of a flagrant anachronism would seem to show that these 
offices were not very new when he wrote. Now of these lower orders, 
the subdeacons, readers, doorkeepers, and exorcists, are mentioned in 
the celebrated letter of Cornelius bishop of Rome (A.D. 251) preserved 
by Eusebius (77 £. vi. 43), and the readers existed at least half a century 
earlier (Tertull. de Praescr. 41). In the Eastern Church however, if we 
except the Afostolic Constitutions, of which the date and country are 
uncertain, the first reference to such offices is found in a canon of the 
Council of Antioch, A.D. 341, where readers, subdeacons, and exorcists, 
are mentioned—this being apparently intended as an exhaustive enume- 
tation of the ecclesiastical orders below the diaconate ; and for the first 
mention of doorkeepers in the East we must go to the still later 
Council of Laodicea, about A.D. 363° (see 11. p. 824 for the references, 


1 The application of Prov. xxii. 29 and active bishop (Zf/es. 6) perhaps sug- 
dparixdv dvdpa kal ofdv év rots épyos gests the same inference. 


avrov Bacievow de? maperrdvat to a wise 2? On the date of this Council see 
% 
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where also fuller information is given). But while most of these lower 
orders certainly existed in the West, and probably in the East, as early 
as the middle of the third century, the case is different with the ‘singers’ 
(WaArat) and the ‘labourers’ (xomi@rat). Setting aside the Afostolic 
Constitutions, the first notice of the ‘singers’ occurs in the canons of 
the above mentioned Council of Laodicea’s This however may be 
accidental. The history of the word cofia/ae affords a more precise and 
conclusive indication of date. The term first occurs in a rescript of 
Constantius (A.D. 357) ‘clerici qui copiatae appellantur,’ and a little 
later (A.D. 361) the same emperor speaks of them as ‘hi quos copiatas 
vecens usus instituit nuncupari.? Moreover it is worthy of notice that 
our Ignatian writer in describing this office avoids the substantive 
Komuatas and employs instead the corresponding verb tovs xozudvras, 
betraying, as I suppose, the consciousness of treading on dangerous 
ground and desiring to disguise an anachronism under the veil of a 
less distinctive expression’ (see 1. p. 825, for the references and for 
additional information on this subject)*. 

Again the notices of fasts and festivals (see especially Philipp. 13, 
14) tend in the same direction. From the observance of Wednesdays 
and Fridays indeed no definite result is obtained; for these days are 
known to have been kept as fasts at least as early as the age of Clement 
of Alexandria (Strom. vii. 12, p. 877) and Tertullian (de Jeyun. 14). Of 
the quadragesimal Lenten fast again, which is also mentioned in these 
epistles, Augustine (Zis7. lv. § 32, Of. 11. p. 141) says that ‘the custom 
of the Church has confirmed’ its observance, and the ‘forty days’ are 
mentioned as early as a canon of the Council of Nicza (Labb. Cone. 11. 
36; comp. Athan. Zp. Encycl. ad Episc. 4, Op. 1. p. 91), though in the 
middle of the third century, when Dionysius of Alexandria wrote (Labb. 
Conc. 1. 857), the fast seems not to have extended beyond the Paschal 
Westcott History of the Canon p. 428, 
ed. 4. 

1 In the rsth canon they are styled 
oi kavonxol adrat: in the 24th canon all 
the orders below the diaconate are enu- 
merated thus 3 vanpérat [i.e. drodidxovor] 
h avayvaora | Wddrrac @ émopxicral 7 
Oupwpol 7} To Taryn THY doKnTov. 


® Perhaps the absence of any mention 
of the Jarado/ani in these Ignatian Epistles 
is also significant. They are first men- 
tioned in a law of the younger Theodosius 
(A.D. 416), Cod. Theod. Lib, xvi. Tit. ii. 
Leg. xlii. It would appear from the lan- 
guage there used, that the office, though 
already firmly established and powerful, 





2 The sentence in the text (together 
with the greater part of the present chap- 
ter) was written before Zahn’s work Jgna- 
tius von Antiochien appeared. Zahn ex- 
presses himself in precisely the same way, 
LI. uv. A. p. 129. 


was comparatively recent; ‘eorum qui 
parabolani nuncupantur,’ ‘eos qui para- 
bolani vocantur.’ If the office existed 
when our Ignatian author wrote, it must 
have been so recent that the anachronism 
would have betrayed itself. 
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week. Moreover it is thought that our Ignatian writer, when condemn- 
ing in strong terms those who ‘celebrate the passover with the Jews,’ 
refers to the Quartodecimans (see Ussher p. xcv sq.). If so, he ventures 
on a bold anachronism which would hardly be possible before the 
middle of the fourth century ; for the Church of Antioch, which Ignatius 
himself represented, and the Churches of Asia Minor, with which he 
was on terms of the closest intimacy, observed the Quartodeciman 
practice from the earliest times, until the Council of Nicaea decided 
against this practice and established uniformity throughout Christendom 
(Athan. de Synod. Ar. et Sel. 5, Op. 1. p. 574; Ep. ad Afr. Episc. 2, Op. 
I. p. 7133; Chrysost. cum Jud. Jejun. iii. 3, Op. 1. p. 608 sq-). He has 
however been careful to disguise his meaning under an ambiguous 
expression, that the anachronism might not be too apparent. But, 
whether this be the true reference of the words or not, the language of 
the warning against Jewish practices (PAélipp. 14) has its closest 
parallels in the decrees of councils and synods about the middle of the 
fourth century. 

(8) The rough date which is thus suggested for this forgery 
accords likewise with the zames of persons and places which are introduced 
to give colour to the fiction. The name Maris or Marinus (dar. Jgn. 
1, Hero 9) becomes prominent in conciliar lists and elsewhere in the 
fourth century (see below, u. p. 721). It is worthy of notice also that 
the Maris of the Ignatian letters is represented as bishop of Neapolis on 
the Zarbus, meaning thereby apparently the city of Anazarbus (see 11. p. 
722). But among the victims of the persecution under Diocletian, one 
Marinus of Anazarbus is commemorated in the Martyrologies* on Aug. 
8. Indeed the mention of Anazarbus itself suggests as late a date as 
the fourth century, for it is only then that this place takes any position 
in ecclesiastical history. The name Eulogius again (J/ar. Zgn. 1), like 
Marinus, appears in conciliar lists at this epoch (see below, u. p. 724). 
One Eulogius became bishop of Edessa a.p. 379 (Lequien Oriens Christ. 
11. 958). So likewise the name Vitalis* (P2z/ipp. 14) points in the same 
direction. One Vitalis was bishop of Antioch early in the fourth 
century, A.D. 318 or 319; another, a friend of Apollinaris, was bishop of 


1 Martyrol. Roman. vi Id. Aug. ‘ Ana- 
zarbi in Cilicia S. Marini senis qui sub 
Diocletiano etc.’ In the Martyrol. Hie- 
ron. xi Kal. Sept. is the notice ‘In Anti- 
ochia natalis S. Marini’; and in the early 
Syriac Martyrology published by Wright, 
under Aug. 24, a Marinus is mentioned 


without any indication of the place. 

2 The Vitalis (Bird\vos) of Philipp. 14 
is called Vitus (Béros) in Hero 8. A Vitus, 
bishop of Carrhae, was present at the 
Council of Constantinople (Labb. Conc. 
II. 1134), where he stands next in the list 
to a Eulogius and not far from a Maris. 
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the Apollinarian party, apparently also at Antioch, some half-century 
later (Greg. Naz. Epist. 102, Op. u. pp. 94, 96; Epiphan. Haer. Ixxvii. 
21, 23sq.; Sozom. H. £. vi. 25; Chron. Pasch. p. 548, ed. Bonn. ; 
Labb. Conc. 11. 1014); a third, a bishop of Tyre, seceded with the other 
Semiarians from Sardica (a.D. 343) and was present at the synod,of 
Philippopolis (Labb. Cone. 11. 710). 

(y) Another valuable indication of date is found in the plagiarisms 
of this Ignatian forgery from preceding writers. ‘The most obvious of 
these is the opening sentence of the Epistle to the Antiochenes ("EAa¢pa 
poe Kal Koda ta Seopa o Kiptos remoinxev), which with one insignificant 
exception (zeroinxev for éroincer) is taken verbatim from the commence- 
ment of a letter addressed by Alexander of Jerusalem to this same 
church early in the third century (Euseb. H £. vi. 11). It is scarcely 
less clear again, that the distinction made in Pilipp. 12 between Matt. 
iv. 10 Uraye Yarava and Matt. xvi. 23 draye oriow pov is derived from 
Origen (see 11. p. 784), and therefore cannot have been written before 
the middle of the third century. The obligations to Eusebius again can 
hardly be overlooked or questioned. The notice of Ebion (Pii/ad. 6) 
is taken from Eus. H. Z£. iii. 27, as the close resemblances of language 
show (see 11. p. 797). A polemical passage relating to the Logos 
(Magn. 8) seems to be suggested by the Eccl. Theol. ii. 8, 9 (see 11. p. 
755), while the preceding context (Magn. 6) is apparently borrowed 
from the companion treatise, ¢. AZarcell. ii. 1, 4 (see Il. p. 754). The 
comments on the fall of Satan (PAz/ipp. 11) present close resemblances 
to Pracp. Ev. vii. 16 (see 1. p. 783). ‘The remark on the descent into 
Hades (Zra//.. 9) is evidently taken from the Doctrine of Addai, as 
quoted in Eus. H Z£. i. 13 (see 1. p. 742); and from Eusebius also, 
rather than from the letter itself, was doubtless derived the plagiarism 
from Alexander of Jerusalem of which mention has been made already. 
Again the comparative chronology of the bishops of Rome and Anti- . 
och in Zen. Mar. 4 is derived by inference from the sequence of the 
narrative in Eus. H. £. iii. 34, 36, 38, and our Ignatian writer has like- 
wise followed the historian in making Anencletus, instead of Linus, the 
successor of Clemens, thus deserting in this instance the Afostolic Con- 
stitutions which (as will be seen presently) he copies servilely elsewhere. 

These plagiarisms throw the date of this Ignatian forgery as far 
forward as the middle of the fourth century at least. ‘The coincidences 
with later writers than these, though not decisive, are sufficiently close to 
raise a suspicion. Thus the ‘hoar head’ of a prematurely wise youth in 
Mar. Ign. 2 is described in language closely resembling that of S. Basil 
when speaking of Daniel (Comm. in Esai. 104), whom our Ignatian 
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writer also mentions in his context (see 11 p. 725 sq.) Again the 
expression in Zral/. 6 od xpiotiavol adda xpioréuropot appears in Basil 
Ep. 240 xptotéwmropot kat od xpurriavol (see I. p. 737), and this can 
hardly be accidental, unless indeed it had become a proverbial expres- 
sion (see 11. p. 759). On the whole it appears more probable than 
not, that the writer was acquainted with S. Basil’s works. On the 
other hand no stress can be laid on the fact that he (Magu. 9g) in 
common with Gregory Nazianzen calls Sunday ‘the queen of days’ 
(1. p. 758), for this seems to have been a recognized designation. But 
the resemblance in the opening of Zev. Mar. 1 to the opening of one of 
Chrysostom’s letters (Zpis¢. 27) is very close (see II. p. 729); and yet 
perhaps not close enough to establish a plagiarism, if there should be an 
absence of other indications in these Ignatian letters pointing to so late 
a date. 

The obligations of our Ignatian forger however to another source are 
far greater than to any of the writers hitherto mentioned. The coinci- 
dences with the Afostolic Constitutions are frequent and minute, as 
may be seen by references to the notes in this edition; 11. pp. 725, 727; 
736, 739) 742) 743) 744, 745, 746; 750, 751, 752, 756, 758, 760, 761, 
766, 771, 777, 784, 785, 786, 787, 789, 790, 791, 792) 794, 796, 797; 
800, 801, 802, 807, 808, 809, 823, 824 sq., 826, 828, 830, 831, 832, 
846, 848. ‘These resemblances were far too prominent to escape notice, 
and demanded an explanation from the very first. ‘Those who, like 
Turrianus, accepted both the Apostolic Constitutions and the pseudo- 
Ignatian Epistles as genuine, had a very simple and natural solution. 
Ignatius was supposed to have borrowed from Clement. Writers like- 
wise, such as Vedelius, who condemned the Ignatian Epistles as forged 
or interpolated, supposed that this false Ignatius was indebted to the 
Apostolic Constitutions for the passages which they had in common. 
No one, so far as I know, maintained the converse solution, that the 
writer of the Apostolic Constitutions borrowed from these Ignatian 
letters, whether the latter were regarded as genuine or as spurious. 

Ussher was not satisfied with this view. ‘The resemblances seemed 
to him so striking that he could only ascribe the two works to a © 
single hand. Both the Apostolic Constitutions and the Ignatian 
Epistles of the Long Recension were, he supposed, the work of one and 
the same author, who lived in the sixth century (gn. e¢ Polyc. Ep. 
p. Ixiii sq.). 

Pearson again (Vind. Jen. p. 155 sq.) started a theory of his own. 
He supposed the existing eight books of the Apostolic Constitutions to 


have been put together subsequently to the age of Epiphanius from pre- 
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existing didacxadiac or didaxai, which bore the names of Clement, 
Ignatius, Polycarp, etc. To these works, and not to the epistles of the 
Apostolic fathers, he believed the reference to be in the Stichometria of 
Nicephorus (see above, p. 213), where they are included among apocry- 
phal works. From the didacxadia of Ignatius he conjectured that the 
Ignatian interpolator borrowed the passages which the two documents 
have in common, unless indeed (which he thought less probable) the 
diacKadia itself was made up from the pseudo-Ignatian epistles. 

The hypothesis of Pearson has not found any favour. The solution 
of Ussher also has commonly been rejected by subsequent writers on 
the Apostolic Constitutions, though apparently not without one notable 
exception (Lagarde Rel. Jur. Eccl. Graec. p. vii)’. Meanwhile the 
problem has been complicated by new discoveries. Not only have 
shorter recensions of the Ignatian Epistles come to light, but the Apo- 
stolic Constitutions also have been discovered in a briefer form. Such 
a form of the first six books of the Constitutions in Syriac was pub- 
lished in 1854 by Lagarde (Didascalia Apostolorum Syriace), and with 
the help of the larger document he re-translated them into Greek 
(Bunsen’s Anal. Antenic. . p. 35 sq.). As in the case of the Ignatian 
Epistles, so here also it is a question of dispute whether the Greek is an 
enlargement from the short form represented by the Syriac, as:main- 
tained by Lagarde (Rel. Jur. Eccl. Graec. pp. iv, lvi), Zahn (J. v. A. 
p. 145 sq.), and others, or whether on the other hand the Syriac is an 
abridgement of the longer form extant in the Greek, which is the opinion 
of Bickell (Geschichte des Kirchenrechts 1. p. 148 sq.) and others. For 
reasons however which will appear hereafter, we may waive this ques- 
tion, and address ourselves to the investigation whether the Ignatian 
writer is indebted to the author of the Constitutions or conversely, or 
whether (according to Ussher’s theory) the two are the work of one hand. 

The result of such an investigation is to establish the priority of the 
Apostolic Constitutions. In one passage (Zyra//. 7) the Ignatian writer 
accidentally betrays the source of his obligations. He enjoins reverence 
for the bishop ‘according as the blessed Apostles ordained (of paxapioe 
dveragavto dmécroXo) for you’. The reference is to Afost. Const. ii. 20 
(see below, 1. p. 739). If indeed this allusion had stood alone, we 
might have felt doubtful about the correctness of the inference. But 
there is no lack of passages showing on which side the indebtedness 
lies. Thus in Afost. Const. ii. 1 it is stated that Josias began his 

1 Bunsen too so far acquiesces in Us- ‘if not from one and the same hand’ (Zg- 


sher’s opinion as to maintain that the satius v. Antiochien etc. p. 206). 
two works issued from the same school, 
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righteous reign when he was eight years old; but in AZagn. 3, which 
partly copies the language of Afost. Const. ii. 1, he is apparently repre- 
sented as only eight years old when he extirpated the idolatries, and in 
Mar. Ign. 4 accordingly he is spoken of as ‘hardly able to speak’ and 
as ‘still lisping with his tongue’ at this time, though the Biblical 
chronology makes him twenty years old. The Ignatian writer has been 
misled by the passage in the Constitutions and has not referred to his 
Bible to correct his misapprehension (see 11. p. 727). So again in 
Magn. 4 the false Ignatius, after mentioning Absalom, states that 
Abeddadan lost his head for a like reason. The statement is inex- 
plicable in itself; but turning to Afost. Const. vi. 2, we find that the 
author has by an accidental error ascribed to Abeddadan (Obed-Edom) 
the words and deeds assigned in the Biblical narrative to Sheba 
(see 11. p. 751). Here also our Ignatian writer has trusted the author 
of the Constitutions too implicitly. Again, in Zphes. 15 we have the 
statement that Jesus Christ ‘first did and then taught (xpdrov éroinoev 
kat rére édidagéev), as Luke beareth witness.’ The reference is not 
apparent till we turn to Afost. Const. ii. 6, where the expression is 
‘began first to do and then to teach’ (pgaro mparov oteiv kal tore 
SuSdoxew), whence we see that the passage in question is Acts i. 1 (see 
. p: 846). Again in Antioch. 9 wives are bidden to honour their 
husbands and ‘not to dare to call them by name’. The meaning of 
this prohibition is only then explained, when we refer to Apost. Const. 
vi. 29, where the same injunction to obey and honour husbands appears 
with the added sanction ‘as the holy Sarah honoured Abraham, not 
enduring to call him by name but addressing him as lord’ (see 1. p. 823). 
In several other passages also the Ignatian Epistles are elucidated by 
the Constitutions. ‘Thus in Avz. 12 the deaconesses are designated ‘the 
keepers of the sacred doors,’ as if it were their main or only business; 
while in Afost. Const. ii. 57 we find this assigned to them as their 
special function. Again in Jagn. 9 the statement that the purpose of 
the sabbath was the study of God’s laws (weAéry vopwr) is explained by 
the fuller treatment of the same topic in Apost. Const. ii. 36, vi. 23 (see 
11. p. 756). In other passages likewise, where there are parallels, the 
priority of the Constitutions may be inferred from the additions in the 
Ignatian letters. ‘Thus in the enumeration of church officers, Av/. 12, 
the mention of the copiatae, ‘the grave-diggers,’ which is absent from the 
corresponding passages of the Afost. Const. iii. 11, vill. 12, suggests that 
the office had been created, or at least that the name here assigned to 
it had been given, during the interval which elapsed between the 
composition of the two works (see 11. p. 824 sq.). 
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Thus the priority of the Apostolic Constitutions seems to be deci- 
sively established. Moreover the plagiarisms are taken from the work 
as we have it now. Modern critics are disposed to attribute the 7th 
and 8th books to a different hand from the earlier six. This is a ques- 
tion into which we need not enter. The obligations to these two last 
books, more especially to the eighth, are hardly less considerable in 
comparison with their length than to the earlier and larger part of the 
work. Of the references given above (p. 250), the following refer to 
these two books; pp. 736, 742, 743, 751, 752, 760, 761, 766, 777, 786, 
800, 802, 826, 828, 830, 831, 832, 848. Though Zahn (/ v. A. p. 
146 sq.) disputes the inference, the strength of the parallels compels 
us to extend the plagiarisms to these 7th and 8th books’. It is true 
indeed that our Ignatian writer (Zen. Alar. 4, Trail. 7) has adopted 
another view from the author of the Constitutions (vii. 46) respecting 
the succession of the early Roman bishops (see Il. p. 731), preferring 
in this instance to follow Eusebius (see above, p. 249). But it is difficult 
to understand the weight which Zahn assigns to this fact, or to see how 
it affords any presumption against his free use of the seventh book 
in other parts. 

Nor again (as I have already intimated) will it be necessary for our 
purpose to consider whether or not the Apostolic Constitutions, as we 
have them, are a later recension of some earlier work or works—as 
for instance, whether they are an, expansion of the Syriac document 
which has been mentioned already. If the priority had been assigned 
to the Ignatian Letters and the author of the Apostolic Constitutions 
had been proved the plagiarist, the question would have been compli- 
cated, and the history of the development of the Apostolic Constitutions 
would have had a direct bearing on the question before us. As it is, we 
are spared this trouble. Other clear indications show that our Ignatian 
letters were forged and interpolated not before the middle of the fourth 
century. There is nothing in the Apostolic Constitutions, even in their 
present form, inconsistent with an earlier date than this, while their 
silence on questions which interested the Church in the middle and 
latter half of the fourth century is in itself a strong presumption that 
they were written before that date. But as Zahn has truly said (Z v. A. 


lA 


1 Zahn’s attempts to account for the Magu. 11; viii. 46 in Zars. 3; vii. 25 in 
coincidences in the passages which he Philad. g. The section, Hero 5, is made 
notices will not, I think, command as- up of passages from these books of the 
sent; and he altogether overlooks several Constitutions. Bickell (1. p. 58 sq.) inlike 
of the most cogent parallels; e.g. viii.12 | manner overlooks the closer parallels. 
in Zrall. 10; vii. 37, 41, Vili. 1, 12, in 
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p- 145), the pseudo-Ignatian letters contain far clearer indications of 
date than the Apostolic Constitutions. They should therefore be taken 
as the starting point for any investigations respecting the origin of the 
latter, and not conversely. 

(8) The doctrinal teaching of these Ignatian Epistles affords another 
evidence of date not less decisive than any of the former. ‘There may 
be some difficulty in fixing the precise position of the writer himself, 
but we can entertain no doubt about the doctrinal atmosphere in which 
he lived and moved. ‘The Arian and Semiarian, the Marcellian and 
Apollinarian controversies of the middle and subsequent decades of the 
fourth century are his main interest. On the other hand these epistles 
contain nothing which suggests that the writer was acquainted with the 
Nestorian and Monophysite disputes of the succeeding ages. This 
silence is the more significant, when we remembér the polemical spirit 
of our Ignatian writer. 

The Catholic doctrine of the Person of Christ is exposed to perver- 
sion, or is discredited by extravagant statement, in two opposite direc- 
tions. On the one side there are the aberrations of Arianism and 
Nestorianism ; on the other of Sabellianism, Apollinarianism, and 
Monophysitism. On the one side there is a ‘dividing of the Substance’ 
in the Godhead, on the other ‘a confounding of the Persons,’ with their 
attendant or allied errors in each case. The true Ignatius of the early 
years of the second century, though orthodox in his doctrinal intentions, 
yet used language which seemed to transgress the bounds of careful 
definition on the latter side. He spoke of ‘the blood of God’ (Zphes. 
1), and described ‘our God Jesus Christ’ as ‘borne in the womb of 
Mary’ (Zphes. 18). Hence he became a favourite authority with 
Monophysite writers. On the other hand the false Ignatius of the latter 
half of the fourth century, whether orthodox or not in his doctrinal 
position (which is a matter of dispute), leaned to the other side; and he 
altered and interpolated the early father whose name he assumed in 
accordance with his own leanings. ‘The blood of God’ becomes ‘the 
blood of Christ’ in Zphes. 1; and ‘our God Jesus Christ’ becomes ‘the 
Son of God who was begotten before the ages’ in Epes. 18. 

His exact doctrinal position has been the subject of much discus- 
sion. For the most part he has been regarded as an Arian. This 
is the view of Leclerc (Cotelier Patr. Apost. 1. p. 506 sq., Amstel. 
1724), of Grabe (Spicil. u. p. 225 sq.), and of Newman (Zssays Critical 
and Historical 1. p. 239 sq-); and it has been adopted still more 
recently by Zahn (Z. v. A. p. 132 sq.), who is disposed to identify the 
author with Acacius of Ceesarea, the scholar and literary heir of 
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Eusebius. Funk (Zheol. Quartalschr. Uxu. p. 355 sq.) defends him 
against the charge of Arianism, but sets him down as an Apollinarian. 
Ussher discovered some affinities with Arianism, others with Apolli- 
narianism (p. lxxxv sq., cviii sq.). On the other hand Bunsen (/gna- 
tius v. Antiochien etc. p. 205) is doubtful whether either Arian or Apolli- 
narian language can be traced in him. Cotelier was inclined to main- 
tain his orthodoxy (Parr. Apost. 11. p. 43). 

It is much easier to ascertain this writer’s antipathies than his 
sympathies. His polemic is aimed directly against the teaching of 
Marcellus and of his pupil Photinus. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that this is the object of Magn. 6 (comp. Smyrn. 3), where 
he maintains the existence of the Logos before and after the present 
order of things (see 11. p. 753). So again in a later passage in the 
same epistle (JZagn. 8), where the genuine Ignatius had used an expres- 
sion almost identical with the language in which Marcellus clothed his 
doctrine (see 11. p. 126 sq.), our Ignatian writer so alters the text before 
him as to make it a direct refutation of Marcellus, and this refutation is 
couched in words closely resembling and apparently borrowed from 
those of Eusebius when dealing with this same heretic (see 11. p. 754 sq.). 

So far we see clearly. It is only when we try to realise his own 
position that the difficulty begins. 

The main arguments in support of his Arianism are these. (1) He 
betrays his heretical leanings in the alterations which he introduces 
into the Christological passages of the genuine Ignatius. Two examples 
(Zphes. 1, 18) have been mentioned already ; but inasmuch as in these 
cases the original text seems to savour of theopaschitism, the alterations 
might have been introduced in the interests of the strictest orthodoxy. 
Other examples however occur, where this defence will not hold; e.g. 
Smyrn. 1 "Inootv Xpurrov tov @edv rov ovrws x.7.r., altered into tov @edv 
Kat ratépa Tod Kupiov yjudv “Inood Xpiorod rov 80 abrod ovrws x.7.X., and 
Ephes. inscr. rob rarpos xat “Inood Xpirrod rod @eov xuav, altered into 
@cod warpds kai Kupiov ijudv “Iycod Xpwrod rod owrhpos ypav (comp. 
Rom. inscr., 3). The force of this argument however is considerably 
weakened by the fact, which will be noticed hereafter (p. 258), that 
frequently elsewhere he deliberately assigns to Jesus Christ the name of 
God, which in these passages he seems to withhold. (2) He is careful 
to distinguish between the Father as ayévvyros and the Son as yevvytds 
(see above, p. 243). This however proves nothing. If indeed Zahn 
had been right in supposing that in the age when this Ignatian pre- 
tender wrote the terms yevyytds and yevytds, ayévvytos and dyévyros, 
were used indiscriminately, there would have been much force in this 
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argument (/. v. A. p. 135 sq.). But it has been shown elsewhere (11. p. 
go sq.) that the distinction between these words was fully recognized at 
this time; that in accordance with orthodox theology the Son was 
yevvytos, though not yevytos; and that, though (for reasons which I 
have explained there) the orthodox fathers of the Nicene age avoided 
the term yevvyrds, they could not deny its correctness (e.g. Greg. Nyss. 
Op. U1. p. 35, ed. Morel, rod S& rarpos tdiov ro ayevvytws elvat opodoyel- 
tat). When therefore our interpolator altered the expression yevvyros 
kal ayévvytos which he found applied to our Lord in the text of the 
genuine Ignatius (Zfhes. 7), he acted in the interests of orthodoxy so 
far as regards the removal of the term ayévvyros, which, as applied to 
the Son in His divine nature, involves a contradiction of terms. (3) He 
denies that the Son is 6 éml wavtwy eds, 0 Tdv dAwv Weds, confining 
these terms to the Father (see above, p. 244). This language however 
is a protest against Sabellianism, and is altogether consistent with the 
Nicene doctrine. Gregory Nyssen himself uses such language again and 
again (e.g. Of. 11. pp. 336, 340, 342, 343, etc., III. pp. 22, 24, 31, etc.). 
(4) He quotes with emphasis the passages in the Bible which speak of 
the unity of God (Ant. 2, 3, 4, Philipp. 2); and on these and other 
occasions he speaks of the Father as the povos adyOivos @eds (Smyrn. 6, 
Philad. 2, Magn. 11, Ephes. 7, Ant. 4, Philipp. 2; comp. Rom. 6). 
But this language is not without parallels in the orthodox fathers ; 
the expression 6 povos aAnOwwes Meds is scriptural (John xvii. 3; see 
Smyrn. 6); and in the very passages (Ant. 2, 3) where he thus deals 
with the Scriptures he proceeds to point out that these Scriptures call 
the Second Person of the Trinity Kvpuos and @eds. (5) He uses such 
terms as dpxiotparnyos (Smyrn. 8) and apxvepeds (Magn. 4, 7, Smyrn. 9) 
of the Son; and their employment is supposed to betoken a desire to 
withhold higher titles. But this is no necessary inference, and in the 
case of the latter word he is careful to say that Christ is ‘the ony high- 
priest (of the Father) dy mature’ (dice), Magn. 4, Smyrn. 9. (6) He 
never uses the term opoovctos, though he must have been familiar with 
it. But, if he had any respect for the verisimilitude of his forgery, he 
would naturally avoid a word of which the previous history had been 
carefully investigated, and which was known not to have been used 
except rarely, and then only in a non-Nicene and heretical sense, as a 
definition of the Sabellianism of Paul of Samosata. (7) He insists on 
the preeminence or superiority (vrepoyy) of the Father (Pxilipp. 12, 
Smyrn. 7). In the first passage more especially he represents our Lord 
as addressing Satan on the occasion of the temptation, ‘I am cognisant 
of the One, I know the Only (otda tov éva, éxiorapor tov povov), from 
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whom thou hast become an apostate. I do not set myself against God 
(ovx «iyi avrideos), I confess the preeminence. I do not refuse to worship 
Him whom I know, who is the cause of my generation (rov rijs euqs yev- 
moews atriov)...for J live by reason of the Father (Sua tov watépa)’.’ But 
in the first place, the vwepoyy of the Father is maintained by the most 
orthodox writers (see Cotelier Patr. Afost. u. p. 86), and indeed, when 
rightly understood, is a necessary element of the Catholic doctrine of 
the Trinity (see Bull Defens. Fid. Nicen. Sect. iv ‘De subordinatione 
Filii’); and secondly, the worship here mentioned is directly connected 
with the temptation, and therefore with the humanity of Christ. Nor 
again is the expression in Z7vad/. 5, rod re rvevparos THv tWyAdTyTA Kal TOU | 
Kupiov tiv Bacirciay wal éxi waar 70 Tod wavroKpaTopos cod drapdHerov, 
incapable of an orthodox interpretation. 

On the other hand there are not wanting passages which seem to 
indicate the writer as an adherent of the Nicene doctrine. (1) If he 
avoids the word dpoovews, he uses dudrios instead. In Philipp. 2, 
speaking of the baptismal formula (Matt. xxviii. 19), he says that 
baptism is enjoined ‘not into One with three names nor into Three 
incarnates, but into Three equal in honour (oporipovs).’ It is difficult to 
interpret this otherwise than as a virtual acknowledgment of the Nicene 
doctrine, especially when we compare it with such passages as Athan. 
Expos. Fid. 1 (Op. 1. p. 79), where he calls the Son rjv adybunv 
eixova. To matpos icdtysov Kal ioddofov, or Greg. Naz. Orat. 31 § 12 
(Op. 1. p. 563), where this father speaks of 10 év rots tpuciv opottpov Tis 
agias xat tis Oeornros (see also other passages quoted by Funk, p. 372 sq.). 
(2) He repeatedly speaks of the Son as begotten or existing apo 
aidvey, etc. (e.g. ELphes. 7, 18, Magn. 6, 11, Zars. 6, Antioch. 14). 
This, so far as it goes, tends in the direction of the Nicene doctrine ; 
but, as the statement was accepted by most Arians, no stress can be 
laid on it*. (3) He speaks of the Son as ‘by nature unchangeable,’ r7 
ice arperros. On the other hand Arius in his Zha/ia had designated 
Him ry veer tperros (Athan. ¢. Arian. i. 5, 9, Op. 1. pp. 323, 326), and 
it is difficult to conceive an Arian directly negativing this language of 
Arius. (4) He not only repeatedly condemns those who regard Christ 
as a mere man Ads avOpwros (see above, p, 244), denouncing them 
as ‘Christ-slayers’ (Hero 2), and saying that such persons are con- 
demned by the prophet (Jer. xvii. 5, 6) as trusting not in God but in 
man (Amt. 5); but he also repudiates those who, on the pretext of 

1 This very passage has a parallel in "Eyw ydp, pyor, £0 dud rdv warépa. 
Gregory Nyssen ¢c. Eunom, i(OP. 1. p, 2 It is even urged by Newman (Zssays 
417) THv pev alrlav rot elvac éxe?Oev Exwy I. p. 240) as a mark of Arianism. 
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maintaining the unity of the Godhead, deny that Jesus Christ is God 
(Ant. 1 tov Xpuorov dpveicbar mpopacer rod évds @eod, 2b. 5 Eva Kat povov 
karayyédrer Oeov ex’ avaipéoer THs TOD Xpurrod Oedrytos). (5) He him- 
self repeatedly speaks of Christ as God, sometimes retaining this desig- 
nation where he found it in the text of the genuine Ignatius (Podyc. 8, 
Rom. inscr., 6, Ephes. 7), sometimes even inserting it proprio motu 
where it does not so occur (Zavs. 1, 6, Smyrn. 5, Ephes. 15; and with 
Adyos or povoyevys, Smyrn. 1, Philad. 4, 6, Magn. 6; comp. Ant. 4, 5). 

With these facts before us, we should find it difficult to convict him 

of Arianism. At the most our verdict must be, Vox liguez. It is obvious 
indeed that he had a great horror of anything like Sabellianism, and this 
dread led him to avoid the Nicene term opoovows; to emphasize the 
antithesis of ayévvyros and yevyyrds, as designating the Father and the 
Son respectively, though commonly shunned by Nicene writers; and 
generally to lay stress on the distinction of the Persons in the Trinity 
not without some risking of appearing to divide the Substance. In short 
his position is not unlike that of Eusebius of Czsarea. He leans to 
the side of Arianism, though without definitely crossing the border. 

But on one point he was certainly heretical. If it is highly 
questionable whether he disputed the perfect Godhead of our Lord, it is 
certain that he denied the perfect manhood. In Smyra. 4 he instinctively 
omits the words rod reAciov dv@pu7'ov, though the passage loses greatly by 
the omission, its point being the perfect sympathy of Christ as flowing 
from His perfect humanity. In Philipp. 5 indeed he is made in the 
common text to speak of Christ as ‘perfect man’ (réAetos avOpwrros), but 
it is plain from the authorities (see 1. p. 777) that this is a scribe’s 
alteration to bring his language into harmony with orthodox doctriné. 
In two several passages he explains his own creed. In Philipp. 5 he 
states negatively that Christ ‘had no human soul’ (rov ovx dvOpwreiav 
Wuxiv éxovta). In Philad. 6 he declares on the positive side that ‘God 
the Word dwelt in a human body,’ and again that ‘God dwelt in Him 
and not a human soul,’ wherefore it was heretical to say that Jesus 
Christ was ‘a man, consisting of soul and body.’ In both passages 
(see Il. pp. 777, 796 sq.) copyists or translators have tampered with 
the text, altering it so as to remove this blemish of heterodoxy. 

Is this Apollinarianism? Not strictly so. Apollinaris himself adopted 
the tripartite division of man’s nature, vots (or rvedpa), Wxy, odpa; 
and accordingly he held that the Divine Logos took the place of the 
human Nous. It is stated however that certain Apollinarians denied 
not only the human vots but the human yy?) also (Epiphan. Haer. 
Ixxvii. 2, 24), apparently adopting a bipartite division. This indeed 
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seems to have been the earlier position of the school, from which it was 
driven under pressure of scriptural arguments (see especially Socr. 
i. E. ii. 46). At all events it is the position maintained by our Igna- 
tian writer, whether Apollinarian or not. Against the view that he was 
an Apollinarian, it is urged that the Arians agreed with the Apollina- 
rians in mutilating the humanity of Christ by denying it a human soul. 
This Arianism indeed was a common taunt against the Apollinarians 
(e.g. Athan. c. Afoll. ii. 9, Of. 1. p. 755). To this Funk answers (p. 
376) that, though in this respect Apollinarians and Arians were agreed, 
yet they approached the subject from different sides. While the Arians 
adopted this view to depreciate God the Logos as compared with God 
the Father, the Apollinarians on the other hand (Athan. c Afoil. ii. 
6, Op. I. p. 7533; Greg. Naz. Zp. tor, Of. 1. pp. 89, 90; Leont. 
Byzant. de Sectis iv, Patrol. Graec. LUXXXVI. p. 1220) adopted it that 
they might guard the sinlessness of Christ, and this latter is the 
view distinctly put forward by our Ignatian writer (PAilipp. 5 ri rapd- 
vopov Kadeis tov ths Sdéys Kupiov, tov tH pice arperrov; Ti mapd- 
vonov déyes Tov vopobérny tov ovK avOpwrreiav Yuxyv éxovra;). Again 
he calls attention to the fact that in Smyrn. 5 the Ignatian forger 
adds @edv to capxodédpov, and this fact he connects with the statement 
of Gregory Nazianzen (Zfist. 102, Op. 11. p. 96) that the favourite 
Apollinarian dogma was 10 Seiv xpooxuvety py avOpwrov Oeopdpov adda 
@edv capxoddpov. Yet, notwithstanding these resemblances, the Apolli- 
narian leanings of the writer seem to me more than questionable. 
The Apollinarians took the dyoovcws of the Nicene creed as their 
starting-point. This is not the position of our spurious Ignatius. Their 
leading idea again was the maintenance of the ‘one nature’ (péa ¢vors) 
of Christ ; and they therefore welcomed such expressions as ‘God was 
born of Mary,’ ‘God suffered on the Cross.’ On the contrary our 
author betrays no anxiety on this point, and even obliterates in the text 
of Ignatius the very language (Zp/es. 1, 18) which would most commend 
itself to an Apollinarian’. 

On the whole it seems impossible to decide with certainty the 
position of this Ignatian writer. Notwithstanding the passages which 


1 See” Greg. Naz. Zp. 103 (Of. Ul. p. 
168) avrov Tov povoyev® Oedv...... Ovnrov 
elvac kataoKevdte [6 AmodAwdpios] Kal 77 
ldig avrot Ocornrt waos SéEacOa, Athan. 
c. Apoll. ii. 5 (Op. I. p. 752) Aéyere Oedv 
yeyevvncba éx mapbévov, comp. 7d. ii. 14 
(p. 758). Hence the Apollinarian’s pre- 






ference of the term cdpxwors to évavOpw- 
anos, Greg. Naz. Zp. 101, 102 (OP. Il. 
pp- 90, 94). Hence also the orthodox, 
when denounced as dvOpwiroddrpys, retorts 
on the Apollinarian that he is capkxoda- 
tpns, Greg. Naz. Zp. 101 (Of. Ul. p. 89); 
comp. Athan. ¢. Afoll. i. 6 (1. p. 739)- 
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savour of Apollinarianism, the general bearing of his language leans 
to the Arian side. But if Arianism in any sense can be ascribed 
to him, it is Arianism of very diluted quality. Perhaps we may 
conceive of him as writing with a conciliatory aim, and with this 
object propounding in the name of a primitive father of the church, as 
an eirenicon, a statement of doctrine in which he conceived that 
reasonable men on all sides might find a meeting-point. 

On the other hand the rough daze of this forgery seems fairly certain. 
All the indications, as we have seen, point to the latter half of the fourth 
century; and accordingly in recent years there has been a general 
convergence of opinion towards this date. This is the view for instance 
of Diisterdeck (de Jenat. Epist. Authent. p. 32 sq., 1843), of Hilgenfeld 
(Zeitschr. fiir Wiss. Theol. 1874, p. 211 sq.), of Newman (Zssays 
I. p. 238 sq.)', and especially of Zahn (/. v. A. p. 173 sq., Lg. 
£p. p. vi. sq-), whose investigations have had no little influence on 
the result. This view was also confidently maintained two centuries 
and a half ago by Vedelius (1623) who wrote ‘ausim asserere guarto seculo 
post Christum jam ad minimum quatuor [ex sex epistolis supposititiis] 
confictas fuisse’ (Zenat. Epist. Apol. p. 5). It has been adopted like- 
wise by the most recent Ignatian editor, Funk (Zheolog. Quartalschr. 
LXII. p. 355 sq., 1880), though he has since in his subsequent work 
(Patr. Apost. u. p. xii sq., 1881) found passages in these Ignatian letters 
which seem to him to attack the doctrine of Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
and which therefore oblige him to push the date forward to the earlier 
decades of the fifth century. The passages in question however do not 
bear out this view. The references to the ‘one Lord’ or ‘one Mediator’ 
(Zars. 4, Philipp. 1, 2, 3, Philad. 4, Ant. 4), which he supposes to 
have been directed against the doctrine of two Sons of God imputed 
to Theodore, are mostly quotations of scriptural texts and seem to have 
no immediate polemical bearing. If any such immediate reference 
were required, it might be found in the fact that Apollinaris accused the 
orthodox of believing in ‘two Sons,’ and that the orthodox fathers repu- 
diate and anathematize this doctrine (Athan. c. Apol/. i. 12, 21, ii. 19, 
Op. I. pp. 743, 749, 762; Greg. Naz. Zfpist. 101, 102, Of. II. pp. 85, 

94; Greg. Nyss. ad Theoph., Op. 111. p. 262 sq. ed. Morel, a treatise 
almost wholly taken up with this one point; Zpiphan. Haer. \kxvii. 4, 
13, Pp- 999, 1007; Theodoret. Dial. 2, Op. w. p. 113). There is no 
occasion therefore to look so late as Theodore for an explanation. 
Other passages again, which attack false teachers who hold Christ to 


1 ‘Probably,’ writes Card. Newman, ‘about the year 354’ (p. 243). 
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be ‘mere man’ (yAov avOpwrov), or who maintain the unreality of the 
Incarnation and the Passion, are much more applicable to earlier here- 
sies than to any tenets fastened upon Theodore by his enemies. 

Hardly less decisive than these tokens of date are the indications of 
country. In a moment of forgetfulness our Ignatian writer betrays his 
secret. In Philipp. 8, referring to the return of Joseph and Mary with 
the child Jesus from Egypt, he speaks of it as a ‘return thence to these 
parts’ (éxeiev éri ra ride édvodos). This would naturally apply to 
Palestine, but might be extended to Syria. The interest which the 
writer elsewhere shows in Antioch and cities ecclesiastically dependent 
on it, such as Laodicea, Tarsus, and Anazarbus, points to the latter 
country rather than to the former. 


But though compiled in the latter half of the fourth century, this 
recension did not find currency till a much later period. The earliest 
quotations in the Greek fathers, as we have seen, date two centuries 
later. Nor did it ever displace the Middle Recension in the Greek 
Church. The two are quoted side by side in the same age and some- 
times even by the same writer (e.g. Theodore of Studium, p. 210 sq.). 
The Vossian Letters still continued to be transcribed, as the existing 
Medicean ms shows. In the Zatin Church the Long Recension played 
a more important part. It was translated into Latin at least as early as 
the first half of the ninth century, and for some centuries it was without 
a rival in Western Christendom. Only in the thirteenth century was the 
Middle Form translated by Grossteste or his fellow-labourers ; and even 
then its circulation was confined to England, perhaps to the Franciscan 
order to which Grossteste bequeathed his books (see above, p. 76 sq.). 
Yet, though for several centuries the Long Recension held exclusive 
possession of the field in the West, and though even afterwards its dis- 
placement was only local, we may suspect that its diffusion was never more 
than partial. It is at least a remarkable fact that nearly all the known 
mss, though numerous, are of Burgundian origin (see above, p. 119). 
In the Syrian Church the interpolated letters of this recension seem 
to have remained unknown to the last. The Additional Epistles, as we 
have seen, were appended to the seven letters of the Middle Form, and 
the whole collection was translated into Syriac. Hence the Additional 
Letters only of the Long Recension are quoted by Syriac writers. The . 
same is the case with Armenian and Arabic speaking Christians. The 
Armenian Version, which was -translated from the Syriac, speaks for 
itself. Arabic Christianity, which would likewise derive its knowledge 

from the Syriac, is represented by Severus of Ashmunin, and he quotes 
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side by side a passage from the Epistle to the Smyrnzans in the 
Middle Form and another from the Epistle to the Antiochenes (see 
above, p. 217). The case of the Agyftian speaking Christians again 
would be the same. The extant Coptic Version (see above, p. 101) 
is a mere fragment. Whether it was ever complete, we cannot say, 
but the extant relique exhibits one of the Additional Epistles in con- 
nexion with one of the Seven in the Middle Form. ‘The L¢thiopic 
Church would be indebted either to the Coptic or to the Arabic, and 
would thus be in the same case with the rest. Thus the interpolated 
epistles were unknown to any but Greek and Latin Christians, while the 
Additional Epistles were probably accessible to all. 


Besides the epistles extant in various forms in Greek, Syriac, Armenian, 
and Latin, two quotations are given in Arabic and Ethiopic, which seem 
at first sight to belong to other letters not included in any of these collec- 
tions. These are printed in the Arabic (of which the Ethiopic is a 
translation) below, 11. p. 883 sq. The first is prefaced by the words 
‘The holy Ignatius...says in his epistle.’ The passage which follows is 
not found in any extant Ignatian epistle. The second is headed, ‘And 
this holy Ignatius...says in his thirteenth epistle.’ The sentence fol- 
lowing hereupon is from Philipp. 3 ’AAnOds odv...évayys, though not 
verbatim, the word évayys being amplified. It will be remembered that 
the Epistle to the Philippians is the thirteenth in the Armenian (see the 
table above, p. 222), and therefore in the Syriac collection, from which 
these Arabic fragments would ultimately be derived. ‘The quotation is 
followed by an attack on the Diphysites. ‘Though this latter portion is 
treated as belonging to the quotation, it was evidently not so intended 
originally, but formed part of the remarks of the writer who quotes 
Ignatius. This fact suggests a probable explanation with regard to the 
first passage also. It would seem that in the course of transmission the 
Ignatian quotation has dropped out, and that in this case we have on/y 
the comment of the later writer who cites this father. Indeed we 
may infer what the passage quoted was from words which occur lower 
down, ‘Therefore when thou hearest that God suffered for us...under- 
stand,’ etc. Can the quotation have been any other than Rom. 6 ‘the 
suffering of my God,’ which we know to have been frequently quoted 
in a Monophysite interest, and which this writer would rescue from 
a Monophysite interpretation? If this explanation be accepted, we 
can no longer with Cureton (C. Z p. 363) see in these passages an 
evidence of extensive forgeries in the name of Ignatius beyond the 
epistles commonly known. 
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It has been assumed throughout this chapter that the Zpis¢le to the Romans from 
the beginning formed part of the collection of thirteen letters contained in the Long 
Recension. In this case it will have undergone interpolation from the same hands 
which tampered with the rest of the Seven Epistles and forged the six Additional 
Epistles. The presumption is certainly strong in favour of this view. The Epistle to 
the Romans is found in all the extant Greek Mss of this recension. It appears also 
in the Latin Version, which certainly dates as far back as the earlier part of the ninth 
century and was translated from a Greek text which the corruptions show to have had 
even then a long history. Zahn however (/. v. A. pp. 115, 128, 161 sq., Zen. Ep. p. 
vii. sq.) gives his reasons for supposing that it was only added to the other twelve 
epistles of this collection at a later date, having been interpolated by some other hand. 
As this view, if admitted, involves some not altogether unimportant consequences, it is 
necessary to consider his arguments at length. 

(i) In the first place he sees an argument in favour of this view in the fact that in 
this collection the Epistle to the Romans stands last in the series (see the table, p. 222). 
But owing to its subject-matter this would be its most natural position. Though 
actually written before some others, yet as dwelling solely on the closing scene of the 
saint’s life, it forms the proper sequel to the rest. Accordingly in the Armenian 
collection it is placed last of the Seven Epistles ; and in the Greek collection, repre- 
sented by the Medicean and Colbert Mss and by the Anglo-Latin Version, it is 
embedded in the Martyrology which closes the series of letters. 

(ii) Again he finds his view still further confirmed by the phenomena of the 
epistle itself as it now appears in the Long Recension, observing that it ‘has not 
undergone the systematic interpolation which characterizes the pre-Eusebian letters in 
this collection.’ To this the answer is twofold. 

First. The interpolations, though fewer than in other epistles where the contents 
suggested or encouraged interpolation, are yet decidedly more considerable than in the 
Epistle to Polycarp. Zahn indeed (7. v. A. p. 165) has endeavoured to dispose of 


this parallel by anticipation ; but his argument is too subtle to command assent. 


There is certainly more matter provocative of interpolation by way of doctrinal state- 
ment in the letter to Polycarp, than in this epistle. Yet the interpolator has 
escaped the temptation to interpolate largely in the one case, and there is no reason why 
he should not have escaped it in the other. As regards ecclesiastical organization 
again, of which the Epistle to Polycarp is full, there is absolutely nothing in our 
letter which would afford a convenient handle for a digression. Zahn may be right or 
not in supposing that the interpolator waived the opportunity in the Epistle to Poly- 
carp, because he had already discussed matters of ecclesiastical order in the Epistle to 
Hero, though in other cases he is far from showing such self-restraint (e.g. the eligi- 
bility of young men for the episcopate treated at length alike in Magu. 3 and in Mar. 
Jgn. 2, 3, 4); but at all events the Epistle to the Romans is untouched by this con- 
sideration, The solution of the question respecting identity or difference of authorship 
must be sought in the character of the changes themselves. But what do we find? 

Secondly. The interpolations and alterations are exactly the same in kind as in 
the other epistles. 

(a) There is the same insertion of scriptural texts: 2 Cor. iv. 18, John xv. 19, in 
§ 3; Matt. xvi. 26 (Mark viii. 36, Luke ix. 25) in § 6; Gal. ii. 19, Ps. cxvi. 12, in § 8; 
John x. 11 in § 9. So also, where the language of Ignatius has been influenced 


_ by some scriptural passage (e.g. § 7 dprov rod Geod k.7.d. from John vi. 31 sq., or § g 


woyéve from John x. 11), other words are inserted from the scriptural context, or the 
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text itself is directly quoted, just as the Ignatian interpolator is in the habit of doing 
elsewhere (e.g. Polyc. 1, Trall. 11, Ephes. 5, 10, Magn. 7, Philad. 2, 3, Smyrn. 3). 
(8) The /iterary and dictional changes are of the same character. Thus in § 2 for 
d0vae the interpolator substitutes d.avO4va1, being more or less influenced by sound in 
the choice of a word, as in Polyc. 2 6é\nya. is substituted for gua, in Polyc. 3 dvapelvy 
for vrouelyy, in Polyc. 5 wdjv for wdéov, in Trail. 1 dvvméxperov for adidxperov, in 
Philad. 10 ovyxwpnOjva for cvyxapiva, in Ephes. 3 vrouvnoOjvac for dradecpOjvac. 
Again a strong argument for the identity of workmanship may be drawn from the 
interpolator’s vocabulary. Thus in inscr. he has introduced the words arvevp.aTopopos 
and mavroxparwp. Neither word occurs in the true Ignatius. For the former however 
a partiality is shown elsewhere by the Ignatian forger (Zphes. 9, Hero inscr.) ; and the 
latter is a not uncommon insertion in similar cases (e.g. Magn. 8, Trall. 5, Philipp. 7, 
Hero inscr.). Again at the end of § 1 an explanatory clause mpogdce: pidlas capxlyns 
is added. With this compare Amt. 1 mpopdce rod évds Geov. Similarly at the close 
of § 4 after undev ériOuyed there is a gloss Koomixdv 7} waracov appended. This inter- 
polation indeed with others is found in some texts of the Middle Form, but it was 
doubtless inserted there from the Long Recension (see Il. pp. 200, 203, 210, 218, 
226 sq.). It exactly accords with the interpolator’s manner elsewhere, of which the 
addition in Zral/. 11 wapavrika amoOvqcKe [od Tov mpboxatpov Odvarov Gra Tov ald- 
viov] will serve as an example; and with this last passage again may be compared 
likewise the elaborate glosses on fw) and Odvaros in Rom. 6. As regards the par- 
ticular words, the interpolator’s fondness for adjectives in -txés has been already 
noticed (see above, p. 237), and he uses this very word xoopuxds elsewhere (Zphes. 19 
copla xoouixy). Again in four several passages (inscr. rod Oehjoavros ra mavra, § 6 
exeivoy Oér\w, § 8 Oehjcare Wa Kal ipeis OehnO7Are, 2b. nOednoare) the peculiar Ignatian 
uses of Oé\ew (see II. pp. 115, 228) have offended the taste of our interpolator, and 
accordingly he erases or substitutes in all these cases, in accordance with the proce- 
dure elsewhere (Magn. 3 rod Oehjoavros juas). Again the treatment of § 4 (éxeivor 
dwrborodo, éya Kardxpiros) is eminently instructive. The expression drécrokn seems 
bald to him, and he adds ‘Inooi Xporod. There is the same treatment in Zra//. 3 
daroorb\wv [Xpicrod]. Moreover the word xardxpiros is objectionable, perhaps unin- 
telligible, to him, and he ejects it, just as it is ejected in Zrall. 3 Wa av KardKptros 
x.7.X. in a similar connexion, and again in EZphes. 12 éy@ xardxpiros. These are the 
only three occurrences of xardxpiros in Ignatius. In its place however édaxtoTos is 
here substituted. This word is never used by the genuine Ignatius of himself, nor 
indeed does it occur at all in his text. But the Ignatian forger in at least three other 
passages (Zphes. 12 twice, Hero 6) makes the saint so designate himself; and in one 
of these (Zphes. 12 éya pév 6 éXdxioros) it is a substitute for this same word xard- 
kpiros. This passage alone therefore would be almost decisive as to the identity of 
authorship in the interpolations of the Roman Epistle. Again the smaller alterations 
bear traces of the same hand. Such are the substitutions of dd for els in § 6 dmo- 
Oaveiv eis Inoodtv Xporév (comp. Ephes. 3 bd 7d dvopa for év 7G dvouart, Philad. 7 50’ 
dv dédeuar for év G Sé5euax); the omission of 7H Kard odpxa in § 9 77 65@ 7H Kara capKa 
(comp. Zphes. 1 tuav 5é év capxl émoxbry, where in like manner éy capxt is omitted) ; 
the arbitrary alteration of tva into dws in § 3 wa wh pbvov Néywuae on account of the 
preceding wa (comp. Smyrn. 11, and see the notes II. pp. 204, 339). Again such 
erasures as § 8 7d dwevdes ordua (comp. e.g. Zphes. 3 7d adidxperov judy Sv, Trall. 
11 és éorw airés), and such alterations as § 2 tpéxwv for pwr (comp. e.g. Polyc. 2 
éravopOdoys for kodaxetys, Ephes. 5 duodovdors for cuvdidackaniras, Magn. 3 xarappo- 
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velv for ovyxpacOa, Magn. 14 roimavOnvar for Spoc.ePjvax), arising from the inability 
of the forger to understand or to appreciate the figurative and epigrammatic diction of 
the true Ignatius, have numberless parallels in the interpolator’s work elsewhere. So 
likewise the arbitrary changes, even where this reason did not exist (e.g. § 7 mport- 
pare for émiOupetre), are altogether after his manner (e.g. Zral/. 3 ovrw diaxeto@a for 
obrws éxew). Again the breaking up and recombining of sentences, such as we have 
in § 3.6 xptorianopds drav mcrae Ved Kéopou, Piretrat mapa Geo’, is a device in which 
the interpolator indulges elsewhere (e.g. Zral/. 3, 4, odx Gs dmdcrodos diardocopat, 
GAN’ éuavrov perpd, Ephes. 10 édv tis whéov addixnOels wrelova vropelyy, ovTos MaKaptos 
K.T.As)> 

(y) The doctrinal changes are not less decisive than the iterary. More especially 
in the Christological passages can we trace the identity of authorship. There is the same 
anxiety to maintain the supremacy of the Father and to represent the agency of the 
Son as dependent on the Father, which we find in the other epistles ; and this anxiety 
expresses itself in the same way. In inscr. alone four changes are made, all tending 
in this direction. In the sentence rarpos vyrorod kat’Inood Xpurrod Tov udvov viod atrod, 
he prefixes Qcod to warps and substitutes wovoyevois for wdvov (comp. Zgx. Mar. inscr., 
Hero inscr., Smyrn. inscr., Ephes. 20), the word wovoyens being a specially favourite term 
with the Ignatian interpolator (see above, p. 243). In’Inood Xporov rot Geod jay he 
adds xal owrjpos after Qeod to break its force, this term owrjp again being introduced 
elsewhere in the interpolations (e.g. Zphes. inscr., Zrall. 1). For "Incot Xpurrot 
vio rarpos he substitutes Qeod wavroxparopos Kal’ Incot Xpicrov rov viov abrov, where 
(as I have already remarked) ravroxpdérwp is a favourite term of the interpolator. 
And lastly, for év Incot Xpusrg rg Oeg jucy is substituted év Oeg cal warpl kal Kuply 
nav Incod Xpur@, while again in § 3 6 yap Oeds nucv Inoots Xpucres x.7.X. is in like 
manner erased (comp. Z/fes. inscr.). Again in § 6 a characteristic expression of the 
Ignatian interpolator is inserted, rdv vidv rod ddnOwod Geo Kat rarpds ‘Incody rdv 
Xpioréy; for, though the coincidence would have been more close if évds or pévov had 
been inserted before dAnOwvod Oeot (see Zahn J. v. A. p. 164), the meaning is the 
same, and the omission of this further defining word does not destroy the resemblance. 
Again in § 8 ’Inoots dé Xpurrds becomes abrds 5¢ 6 Oeds kal warhp kal 6 Kipios juav 
"Inoots 6 Xpurrés (comp. Ephes. 15). It should be observed also that in both these 
last alterations the expression is ‘Jesus the Christ,’ an order unusual in itself and 
not found in the genuine Ignatius, but especially affected by the interpolator elsewhere 
(Zphes. 4, 7, 9 twice, 15, 21, Philad. 8, Smyrn. 9,10; comp. Zars. 3’Inoods 6 Kipios, 
Smyrn. 8 6 Xpiords Inoovs), Again in § 6 rod rdOovs Tov Geod pov, the word Xpeorov 
is inserted (comp. Epes. 1), though here indeed its absence from the Latin Version 
throws very great doubt on its genuineness. Lastly ; in § 9 rowuén Tg Oe@ xpyrat, 
pdvos abriv "Incovs Xpiords émucxomncer is changed into rowéve xpnra TO Kuply 7G 
elrovre Bye elut 6 rouphy 6 Kddos, kal wovos airhy érioxomjoet, apparently to avoid the 
inferential identification of Oeds with Inoovs Xpiords. So too the introduction of the 
Spirit, where the other two Persons of the Trinity are mentioned together in the 
genuine Ignatius (inscr., § 8), is characteristic of the Ignatian forger (e.g. 7ra//. 1, 
_ Philad. 9, 11, Smyrn. 13). In the former passage Xpiorovomos, Tarpuvupos, mvevparo- 
géopos, the word mvevparogdpos (like the allied word xpiorogédpos) is not only, as I have 
already remarked, a special favourite of the Ignatian forger, but has likewise been 
introduced by him in another passage under similar circumstances and from the same 
motive (Zphes. 9). Thus the doctrinal manipulations are equally significant with the 
literary; and altogether it is inconceivable that an independent writer should have 
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introduced into this separate letter so many and various changes all so closely resem- 
bling in character the interpolations with which the Ignatian forger has enriched 
the other six. 

(iii) It is further urged by Zahn, that the Ignatian interpolator, though in his 
forged letters he plagiarizes from the passage of the Epistle to the Romans quoted by 
Eusebius, yet betrays no knowledge of this epistle outside the historian’s quotation 
(see Z. v. A. pp. 128, 161); and naturally he lays great stress on this supposed fact (Zen. 
£p. p. vii). But can this statement be sustained? Is not the opening of the Tarsian 
Epistle éxxAnola diteraivy cal dfiouynuovetrw Kal dgiayarhry palpably suggested by 
the opening of the Roman Epistle, where, and where alone, there is a similar accumu- 
lation of words compounded of dgcos, and in which also occurs the solitary instance of 
the rare word déiéwaivos in the genuine Ignatius? Again, the opening of Jen. Mar. 
TH Hrenuévy xdpire Oeov warpos vpiorou xal Kupiov’I. X....dgo0éw...Mapla wdelora év 
Oe xalpew more closely resembles other parts of this same passage than anything else 
in the genuine Ignatius. Again in Jgn. Mar. 2 the expression dvaluny rGv dewav Trav 
éuol yromacuévwv is adapted, as Zahn points out, from a passage in Rom. 5, which is 
quoted by Eusebius. But there is one strong reason for believing nevertheless that it 
was not taken from the historian. In Eusebius the reading is ray éuol éroluwv without 

any variation; while in the independent texts of the Roman Epistle it is ray éuol 
Hromacuévwr, as quoted in Zen. Mar, 2, likewise without any variation. Again Zars. 
10 mpocetxecbe Wa’ Inood ércrixw has its closest resemblance in Rom. 8 alrjoacbe wept 
éuod Wa émcrdxw (the ‘phrase va "Inood Xpicrod émeréxw occurring twice in § 5 of this 
same epistle), though parallels may likewise be found in .Vagn. 14, Smyrn. 11, and 
elsewhere, 

(iv) Lastly; Zahn (/gx. Zf. p. vii) sees a confirmation of his view in the 
phenomena of the Mss; ‘ Soli epistulae ad Ephesios, quippe quae ultimo loco ab ipso 
interpolatore posita sit, du subscriptum est tamquam clausula totius collectionis (p. 
288, 17).’ This seems to be a mistake. The anv is not the concluding word but is 
part of the letter itself, duty 7 xapis (see below, II. p. 850), and was quoted as such by 
Anastasius of Sinai (see above, p. 196). It occurs moreover in exactly the same 
position in the Epistle to Polycarp (see 11. p. 816); and there is even some ground 
for surmising that it may have stood originally in the genuine Ignatius in both these 
places (II. p. 850). But Zahn continues; ‘ Atque in codice Vaticano 859 [g.] qui 
reliquis epistulis omnibus subscripsit rod d-ylov lepoudprupos "Tyvartou émirodh mpos 
"Avrioxets, mpos “Hpwva, x.7.d., sive addito sive omisso epistulae numero, epistulae 
ad Romanos prorsus singularis subjuncta est epigraphe, Tov dy. lepou. "Tyr. marpudpxov 
Ocod wodews dvtioxelas émicToA} mpds pwpuatous 1f’.’ This is true likewise of our other 
chief Mss (g, g,). But Zahn has omitted to observe that a corresponding elaborate 
title (inserting however in this case not warpiapxov Oeovrddews but apxemioxdmov 
Ocovmédews) is also placed at the head of the Letter to Mary, the first in the collection 
of epistles ascribed to Ignatius, as the Letter to the Romans is the last, in these Mss 
£1 Z_ (comp. also g,). Thus the more elaborate superscription and subscription bind 
the whole collection together; and the phenomena, so far from showing that the last 


letter was originally separate, establish its close connexion with the rest. The | 


only inference that we can draw from these facts is, that the parent Ms from which our 
existing MSS (at least g, g, g,) were derived was not written before the age of Justinian 
(A. D. 538), when Antioch acquired the name of Theopolis. 
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i ene genius of Ussher, followed closely by the discovery of Voss, 
had narrowed the field of controversy. There was no longer any 
serious question about the spuriousness of the Long Recension. ‘The 
eccentric advocacy of this recension by Whiston provoked no strenuous 
opposition, simply because it won no strenuous adherents. Later 
efforts to maintain the same cause fell still-born from the press. The 
. Vossian letters alone held the ground. From the middle of the seven- 
teenth century onwards the controversy raged about these. The attack 
of Daillé® (1666) and the defence of Pearson (1672) were the main 
incidents in this warfare. Of other combatants it is unnecessary here 
to speak. The whole question will be considered in a subsequent 
chapter. I need only add for the present, that most opponents of the 
genuineness of the Vossian Epistles were prepared to admit in them 
the existence of a genuine substratum, overlaid however with later 
additions and interpolations. 

But in the year 1845 a new era in the Ignatian controversy 
commenced. The existence of a Syriac version of the Epistles of 
Ignatius had long been suspected. In the Catalogue of Ebed-Jesu, a 
Syrian writer at the close of the thirteenth century, of which a Latin 
version had been published by Abraham Ecchellensis (A.D. 1653), 
mention is made of Ignatius as an author (Assem. Bib/. Orient. 111. i. 
p. 16). In another list of books also, belonging to a later Ignatius, 
Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch, who resided in Rome at the time of the 
reform of the Calendar under Gregory x11, a version of the Epistles 
of Ignatius in Syriac or Chaldee is included (see 2, p. 17; comp. Il. p. 
229). A copy of this latter catalogue was brought to England by H. 
Saville, the learned editor of S. Chrysostom; and the notice naturally 
attracted the attention and excited the hopes of Ussher (p. xxvi), 
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who prosecuted some enquiries but without success (Zifeand Works xv1. 
pp. 53, 64). Again in 1680, 1681, Fell, at that time Dean of Christ 
Church, made attempts through R. Huntington, then British Chaplain 
at Aleppo, but afterwards Bishop of Raphoe, to obtain a copy of this 
Syriac version. Extracts from the correspondence of Huntington with 
certain dignitaries of the Oriental Churches are given by Cureton 
(C. Z. p. xxiv. sq.) from D. Roberti Huntingtoni Rapotensis Epistolae 
(Londini 1704). Huntington’s endeavours however failed, though 
strangely enough among other places he visited the very convent of the 
Nitrian desert in which the mss of the Syriac epistles were afterwards 
discovered. At a later date (A.D. 1716) Renaudot in his Liturgiarum 
Orientalium Collectio (1. pp. 225, 488, ed. Francof. 1847) inferred the 
existence of an ancient Syriac version of the letters of Ignatius from 
the fact that he found several extracts in a collection of canons. These 
extracts are designated S, above (p. 89 sq.), and the ms used by 
Renaudot (Sangerm. 38) is the same which is there described. The ex- 
tracts themselves are printed at length below, 11. p. 677 sq. A few years 
later (A.D. 1725) J. S. Assemani (Bzb/. Orient. 11. i. p. 16) printed in the 
original Syriac the Catalogue of Ebed-Jesu already mentioned ; and in 
his notes and elsewhere (zd. 1. p. 606) he speaks of a Syriac copy of the 
Acts of Ignatius in the Vatican Library, contained in a volume of mar- 
tyrologies which was brought by himself from the monastery @f Scete in 
the Nitrian desert in 1715 (Bibl. Orient, 1. pref. § xi). This ms has 
been described above (p. 100). From that time forward nothing more 
is heard of a Syriac version for nearly a century and a quarter. 

This long period of silence was terminated by the appearance of 
Cureton’s Antient Syriac Version of the Epistles of S. Ignatius to S. 
Polycarp, the Ephesians, and the Romans, London 1845. This version 
was discovered by the learned editor in two mss which had been pro- 
cured in recent years for the British Museum (Add. 12175, and Add. 
14618 ; described above, p. 72). Its publication was the signal for the 
revival of the Ignatian question. The controversy, which had long 
been flickering in the embers, now burst out anew into a flame, and has 
burnt brightly ever since. The Syriac version, as published by Cureton, 
contained only the three epistles’ above named, and these in a shorter 
form than either of the Greek and Latin texts. The editor contended 
that the genuine Ignatius had at length been discovered, and that the 
remaining four epistles of the Vossian collection, as well as the 


1 It should be mentioned however that  Trallian Epistle (§§ 4, 5) of the Middle 
at the close of the Epistle to the Romans Form. 
is incorporated a fragment from the 
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additional portions of these three, were forgeries. He was at once 
attacked by a writer in the English Review (no. viii, July 1845), since 
known to be Dr Chr. Wordsworth, now Bishop of Lincoln, but at that 
time a fellow Canon with Cureton at Westminster. Wordsworth 
maintained (p. 348) that this Syriac version was ‘a miserable epitome 
made by an Eutychian heretic,’ and that ‘so far from invalidating the 
claim of the Greek text to be received as the genuine language of 
Ignatius, it does in fact...greatly corroborate and confirm it.’ The 
gauntlet thus thrown down was taken up at once by Cureton. In 
his Vindiciae Ignatianae {London 1846) he defended his position against 
his anonymous assailant, and more especially vindicated the Syriac. 
epistles ‘from the charge of heresy’; and, having meanwhile discovered 
a third Ms, likewise in the British Museum, he published three years later 
his most complete work on the subject, the Corpus Zgnatianum (London 
1849), in which he discusses the whole question at length and gives, 
in the words of the title-page, ‘a complete collection of the Ignatian 
Epistles, genuine, interpolated, and spurious, together with numerous 
extracts from them, as quoted by ecclesiastical writers down to the 
tenth century in Syriac, Greek, and Latin; an English translation of the 
Syriac text, copious notes, and introduction.’ 

Meanwhile the subject had been taken up by other combatants on 
both sides, and the fray became general. Among the earliest and 
staunchest allies of Cureton, was the Chevalier (afterwards Baron) 
Bunsen, who defended his position in two several works published at 
the same time (Hamburg 1847), Die drei dchten u. die drei undchten 
Briefe des Ignatius von Antiochien and [gnatius von Antiochien u. seine 
Zeit. The former work contains the text of the epistles in the 
several recensions and is dedicated to Lachmann; the later discusses 
the main question in seven letters addressed to Neander. On the same 
side also were ranged A. Ritschl (Zutstehung der altkatholischen Kirche 
ed. 1, 1850; ed. 2, 1857), Weiss (Reuter’s Repertorium 1852, p. 169 
sq.), R. A. Lipsius in two several tracts (Ueber die Aechtheit dcr 
syrischen Recension der ignatianischen Briefe in the Zeitschrift f. die 
historische Theologie 1856, 1. p. 3 sq.; Ueber das Verhiltniss des Textes 
der drei syrischen Briefe des Ignatios su den tibrigen Recensionen der 
ignatianischen Literatur in Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes 1859, 1. p. 1 sq.), Pressensé (Zrots Premiers Sitcles il. p. 392 8q-, 
1858), Ewald (Gesch. d. Volkes Israel vu. p. 281 sq., 1859), Milman 
(Hist. of Christianity 11. p. 102, ed. 2, 1863), Bohringer (Kirchengesch. 
in Biographicen 1. p. 16 sq., ed. 2, 1864) and (though less definitely) 
Bleek (Zin/. in das Neue Test, 1862, p. 142), with others. The opposition 
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to Cureton’s view combined critics of two directly antagonistic schools. 
On the one hand its ranks included writers like Baur (Die zgnatianischen 
Briefe u. ihr neuester Kritiker, eine Streitschrift gegen Herrn Bunsen, 
1848) and Hilgenfeld (Die apostolischen Viter p. 274 sq., 1853), who 
denied the authenticity of any recension of the Ignatian letters, 
being forced by their theological position to take this side. If for 
instance Baur had accepted the Ignatian letters as genuine even in 
their shortest form, he would have put an engine into the hands of his 
opponents, which would have shattered at a single blow all the 
Tiibingen theories respecting the growth of the Canon and the history 
of the early Church. But as he had already, in a treatise published 
before the discovery of the Curetonian letters (Ueber den Ursprung des 
Episcopats p. 149 sq.), placed the Vossian letters as early as the age 
of the Antonines, he could not have admitted the priority of the 
Curetonian letters without dating them so far back as to place them 
within or near to the age of Ignatius himself. Thus it was a matter of 
life and death to theologians of the Tiibingen school to take their side 
against the Curetonian letters. At the same time critical conservatism - 
prompted writers of a wholly different type such’as Denzinger (Ueber 
die Aechtheit des bisherigen Textes der ignatianischen Briefe, Wirzburg 
1849) and Uhlhorn (Zeitschrift f. die historische Theologte 1851, pp- 3 84: 
247 sq.) to range themselves in the same ranks. This view was 
adopted also in their subsequent editions by two principal editors of 
the Patres Apostolic’, Hefele (ed. 3, 1847) and Jacobson (ed. 4, prol. 
p- lvii), while a third, Dressel, whose first edition (1857) appeared after 
Cureton’s discovery, speaks in a very confused and unintelligible way 
(prol. p. xxix), accepting neither recension as free from spurious 
matter and declining to pronounce on the question of priority. The 
priority of the Vossian letters was also maintained by two Oriental 
scholars of name, Petermann and Merx. Of the edition of the Ignatian 
Epistles by the former, which appeared in the same year (1849) with 
Cureton’s larger work the Corpus ZJgnatianum, and has contributed 
greatly to the solution of the Ignatian question by the republication 
of the Armenian version, much has been said already (p. 84 sq.), 
and I shall have to recur to the subject again’. The work of 
Merx also (Meletemata Ignatiana 1861) has been mentioned more 
than once (pp. 98 sq., 183 sq-, 192 sq.). On the same side also 


1 It is characteristic of Ussher’scritical ing an Armenian version which should 
foresight that two centuries earlier he had _ throw light on the Ignatian question (see 
contemplated the probability of discover- Life and Works xvi. p. 64). 
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were ranged not a few other writers of repute, more especially in 
England. 

The general bearing of the controversy will have appeared from this 
sketch of its history. While the advocates of the priority of the Vossian 
letters took different sides on the question of their genuineness, the cham- 
pions of the Curetonian letters almost to a man maintained these to be 
the authentic work of Ignatius. There was however one exception. 
Volkmar (Zvangelien p. 636 sq., 1870; comp. Ursprung uns. Evang. 
p- 51 sq., 1866) advocated the priority of the Curetonian letters, sup- 
posing that the Vossian collection was enlarged from them about 
A.D. 170; while at the same time he condemned the Curetonian letters 
themselves as spurious. This theory stands self-condemned, and natu- 
rally it has failed to find supporters’. . 

It would’ not be easy to overrate the services which Cureton has 
rendered to the study of the Ignatian letters by the publication and 
elucidation of the Syriac texts. The questions also which he started 
or revived and the information respecting the past history of the con- 
troversy which he gathered together have not been without their 
value. It may confidently be expected that the ultimate issue will be 
the settlement of the Ignatian question on a more solid basis than 
would have been possible without his labours. But assuredly this 
settlement will not be that which he too boldly predicted. Neither 
his method nor his results will stand the test of a searching 
criticism. 

His method is vitiated by a threefold confusion. irst, there is the 
confusion, of which I shall have occasion to speak hereafter (p. 278), 
between various forms or recensions of the epistles and various readings 





1 In the Contemporary Review, Feb. 
1875, p- 346, I placed the author of 
Supernatural Religion in the same cate- 
gory with Volkmar, as ‘assuming the 
priority of the Curetonian letters.’ I did 
so on the strength of such passages as 
this (S. 2. 1. p. 262 sq.) ; Those who still 
maintain the superior authenticity of the 
Greek Shorter version argue that the 
Syriac is an epitome of the Greek. This 
does not however seem tenable when the 
matter is carefully examined. Although 
so much is absent from the Syriac ver- 
sion, not only is there no interruption of 
the sense and no obscurity or undue 


curtness in the style, but the epistles 
read more consecutively, without faults 
of construction or grammar, and passages 
which in the Greek text were confused 
and almost unintelligible have become 
quite clear in the Syriac. The interpola- 
tions in the text in fact had been so 
clumsily made that they had obscured 
the meaning,’ with much more to the 
same effect. I am still at a loss to under- 
stand what other sense could be assigned 
to these words; but the author (S. 2. I. 
p- xlvy, ed. 6) repudiates my interpreta- 
tion of his language. 
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in particular passages. Secondly, there is a studied attempt to con- 
found together the evidence for the Vossian letters and for the epistles 
of the Long Recension, as if the external testimony in the two cases 
stood on the same level. This confusion I have already discussed at 
some length (p. 238 sq.). Zhirdly, he collects together with great assi- 
duity the passages in earlier critics (before the discovery of the Syriac 
letters) in which objections were raised against the genuineness of the 
Ignatian Epistles, as an argument in his favour, failing to see that, if 
valid, they would tell equally against the Curetonian letters as against 
the Vossian. Jf a larger number of these affect the Vossian letters 
than the Curetonian, the ratio is only proportionate to the greater 
length of the former ; so that the previous history of the controversy does 
not really afford any presumption in favour of the Curetonian letters 
as against the Vossian. 

So much for his method. His results will be canvassed and (as I 
venture to believe) refuted in the following pages. In the earlies 
stages of the controversy indeed, it seemed as if they were in a fair 
way to obtain general acceptance. A large number of influential 
names, especially in Germany, was enlisted in their favour. This was 
not unnatural. The Ignatian letters had long lain under the suspicion 
of interpolation; and here was a sudden discovery which appeared to 
confirm this opinion. Hence it was taken up with avidity, as offering 
the desired solution of the Ignatian question, The extreme partisan- 
ship of Cureton and Bunsen indeed would repel some minds ; but the 
more moderate advocacy of Lipsius, whose first treatise is the ablest 
work on this side, commended itself by its impartiality and did much 
to strengthen the cause. But the tide has altogether turned within 
the last few years. The phenomena of the Armenian version and of 
the Syriac fragments, which, though emphasized by Petermann (1849), 
Denzinger (1849), and Merx (1861), were slurred over by the advo- 
cates of the Curetonian letters in the first instance, have at length 
asserted their importance as a main factor in the settlement of the 
question. Zahn’s work Jgnatius von Antiochien (1873)—quite the 
most important contribution to the solution of the Ignatian question 
which has appeared since Cureton’s discovery—dealt a fatal blow at the 
claims of the Curetonian letters. Since the appearance of this work, 
no serious champion has come forward to do battle for them. Lipsius 
(Ueber den Ursprung des Christennamens p. 7, 1873; Zeitschr. fiir 
wissensch. Theol. XVI. p. 209 sq., 1874; Jenaer Literaturzeitung 
13 Januar 1877, p. 22) has recanted his former opinion and finds 
himself no longer able to maintain the priority of the Curetonian 
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letters’. He states that he had misgivings even while his second 
treatise was going through the press (1859), and that the work of 
Merx two years later convinced him of his error. Even Volkmar con- 
fessed that his opinion respecting the priority of the Curetonian letters 
was shaken by Zahn’s arguments (/enxaer Literaturzeitung 1874, no. 20, 
p. 290, referred to by Zahn Jgn. Zp. p. vi). So likewise Renan (Zes 
Evangiles p. xv sq., 1877) has declared himself very decidedly against 
the Curetonian theory. One by one, it is losing its old adherents, and 
no new champion has started up*. I venture to hope that the dis- 
cussion which follows will extinguish the last sparks of its waning 
life. The investigation of diction and style has never been seriously 
undertaken before, and the results will, I think, be considered 
decisive. : 

The examination falls, as usual, under the two heads of external 
and internal evidence. 


1. External Evidence. 


To the term external evidence a wide interpretation will here be 
given. It will thus comprise three heads: (i) Quotations and refer- 
ences; (ii) Documents and phenomena of the text; (iii) Historical 
relations of the two recensions. 


(i) All the evidence of quotations, it is urged, prior to Eusebius 
points to the Short Recension as the original form. Every passage cited 
during the Ante-nicene period is found in the three Curetonian letters. 
These quotations occur, it is true, in the epistles of the Middle Form 


1 The author of Supernatural Religion 
(I. p. xxvi sq., ed. 6) takes me to task 
because I inferred (Contemporary Review, 
Feb. 1875, p. 340) from the language of 
Lipsius that ‘having at one time main- 
tained the priority and genuineness of the 
Curetonian letters’ he had afterwards 
‘retracted his former opinion on both 
questions alike.’ Nevertheless the infer- 
ence is unquestionably true. See for in- 
stance the statement of Lipsius in the 
Fenaer Literaturzeitung p. 22, ‘Ueber 
die Nichturspriinglichkeit der Cureton- 
schen Recension der drei syrischen Briefe 
langst kein Streit zwischen uns besteht.’ 
His previous statements in the Zedtschr. 
Siir Wissensch. Theol, XVI. p. 209 sq., 


IG.. I. 


though equally explicit, were misunder- 
stood by my critic, who fell into the error, 
to which I shall have occasion to refer 
below (p. 278 sq.), of confounding various 
recensions and various readings. Lipsius 
in his later writings still maintains that the 
Curetonian letters preserve older read- 
ings (as undeniably they do) than the 
existing text of the Vossian, but he not 
less distinctly abandons their priority as a 
recension. 

2 One very recent writer however 
(Chastel Histoire du Christianisme 1. 
pp. 113, 213 sq., Paris 1881) follows 
Bunsen blindly, without showing any 
knowledge of the more recent criticism 
on the subject. 


18 
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likewise ; so that the fact, if fact it be, is not decisive. But still the 
circumstance that we are not required to travel beyond the limits of 
the Short Recension to satisfy the external evidence of the first two 


centuries after the author’s date is in itself a presumption—a very 


strong presumption, it is thought—in favour of this, as the original form 
of the Ignatian Letters. 

Even supposing that this allegation were true, what would be 
the value of the fact for the purpose for which it is alleged? It would 
depend partly on the number of the quotations adduced, partly on the 
relation of the two recensions, the one to the other, as storehouses 
of apt and serviceable quotations. 

But the alleged quotations are only three in number, one in 
IRENZ&US (see above, p. 135) and two in ORIGEN (see p. 136). The 
passage cited by Irenzus is the startling image in Rom. 4 ‘I am the 
wheat of God, and I am ground by the teeth of wild beasts, that I may 
be found pure bread.’ Of the two quotations in Origen, one is taken 
from the same letter Rom. 7 ‘But my passion is crucified’; the other 
from Zphes. 19 ‘And the virginity of Mary escaped the notice of the 
prince of this world.’ Thus the direct quotations are very few indeed, © 
and they are all obvious and striking. Moreover on the hypothesis 
that the Short Recension is an abridgment of the other, we should 
naturally expect it to have preserved just those passages which would 
strike the reader as especially apt for quotation. The presumption 
therefore, even if the statement itself could be accepted as strictly 
accurate, is so slender, that it must give’way before the slightest positive 
evidence on the other side. 

But the statement is open to criticisms, which seriously impair its 
force. 

In the first place it ignores several references to the Ignatian letters, 
which, though individually they may be thought indecisive, yet col- 
lectively. are entitled to the highest consideration, as evidence in favour 
of the Middle Form. 

The passage in Luctan will be found quoted above, p.129sq. It 
will be seen at once that, if there be any allusion to the Ignatian letters 
in this pagan satirist, it is not satisfied by the epistles of the Short 
Recension. The statement (p. 133) that Peregrinus ‘sent about letters 
to nearly all the famous cities’ might indeed be met by the expression 
in Rom. 4 ‘I write to all the churches,’ though it finds a much more 
natural explanation in the existence of a body of letters like the Seven 
of the Middle Form, with which Lucian may be supposed to have been 
acquainted ; but the superadded words relating how he ‘nominated 
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(€xetpordvyoe) certain of his companions ambassadors (pecBevrds), 
whom he called death-messengers (vexpayyéAovs) and infernal-couriers 
(veprepodpepovs),’ has no parallel in the Syriac letters, whereas on the 
other hand it is adequately explained as a parody of Ignatius’ direc- 
tions in the Vossian Epistles to ‘nominate’ (yewporovety, Philad. 10, 
Smyrn. 11, Polyc. 7) certain persons who should visit Syria as ‘God- 
couriers’ (Geodpouos Polyc. 7) or ‘God-ambassadors’ (OcorperBevrnv 
Smyrn. 11). The further coincidence in Lucian’s description of the 
Christians as ‘despising death’ (xaradpovoto. rod Oavarov) with an 
expression in Smyrn. 3 (Oavarov xateppdvycav) deserves also to be 
mentioned, though it does not go far. 

The reference to the letters of Ignatius in the Epistle of Potycarp 
to the Philippians § 13 (see above, p. 128) is discussed in the notes on 
the passage (11. p. 932). Though the words tds émurroAds tds mep- 
bcicas nyiv ix’ avrod might be satisfied by the single letter to Polycarp 
in the Short Recension, yet they are much more natural and appro- | 
priate as referring- to the two letters—the one to the Smyrnzans, the 
other to Polycarp himself—which are found in the Middle Form. 
Moreover in the context Polycarp speaks of sending with them ‘ other 
letters also as many as he had by him’ (xat dAAas dcas ciyouev zap’ 
npiv). This expression would be amply satisfied by the five additional 
letters of the Middle Recension ; but he could hardly have spoken thus 
of the two additional letters (Ephesians, Romans) which alone are con- 
tained in the Short Recension. 

Again Polycarp refers to Ignatius as directing him to take care ‘that, 
if any one should go to Syria, he should convey thither the letters 
from them (the Philippians) also.’ This is explained by the directions 
in the Ignatian letters of the Middle Recension (Smyrn. 11, Polyc. 7, 8), 
charging Polycarp to send a trusty messenger with letters to Antioch 
from the Smyrnzean Church ; but without this key to the interpretation 
it is altogether unintelligible. The Short Recension does not contain 
these directions. 

Besides these more decisive references, there are other coincidences 
which could not have been regarded as decisive, if they had stood 
alone, but are not without their value as cumulative evidence. Thus 
the reference to the fetters of the martyrs, Ignatius and others, as ‘the 
diadems’ of the truly elect (§ r), seems to be taken from the similar 
image in Zphes. 11. The description of the deacons, as ‘deacons of 
God and Christ, not of men (§ 5),’ has a close parallel in Smyrn. 10 
(comp. Magn. 6, Trail. 2). The injunction ‘to be subject to the 
presbyters and deacons as to God and Christ’ is an echo of several 
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characteristic precepts scattered through the letters of Ignatius (Zphes. 
6, Magn. 3, 6, Zrall. 2, 3, Smyrn. 8). The modified form of the 
quotation from Is. lii. 5 (§ 10) seems to be a reminiscence of Zvali. 8. 
The apology ‘ But I have not perceived or heard of any such thing in 
you’ (§ 11) resembles similar apologies in Ignatius (AZagn. 11, Trail. 8). 
Other coincidences also with passages which are not contained in the 
Curetonian letters will be found above, p. 128. 

But this is not all. It is true that the two direct quotations from 
Ignatius in Origen are found in the Curetonian letters. But in one 
there is a variation which, though slight, is far from unimportant. 
Origen, quoting the opening of Zphes. 19, cites it xat €Aabey x.7.., as it 
stands in the Middle Form. In the Curetonian letters the connecting 
particle ‘and’ is omitted. This is not a mere accident. In the 
Middle Form (the Vossian letters) the passage stands in direct con- 
nexion with the miraculous conception and birth of Christ (§ 18), and 
_ accordingly the connecting particle is appropriate ; but in the Cure- 
tonian letters all this preceding passage is wanting, so that the words 
quoted follow immediately after topics altogether irrelevant (§ 18 vpiv 
dé awrnpia kal fw) aivvios). Thus there,is an abrupt transition in this 
recension, and the connecting particle would be out of place. It must 
therefore have been deliberately added in the Vossian letters, if these 
are an expansion of the Curetonian, or deliberately omitted in the 
Curetonian, if these are an abridgment of the Vossian. Hence its 
presence in Origen’s quotation is an indication of no light moment. 

Moreover there is another very strong reason for supposing that 
Origen had the Vossian letters before him. The Vossian letters were 
in the hands of Eusebius, who does not appear to have known any 
others. But in all matters relating to the literature of the early Church 
Eusebius made use, as naturally he would, of the valuable library 
which Pamphilus, the friend of Origen, had gathered together at 
Cesarea and left as an heir-loom to the Church there (#. Z. vi. 32). 
This library contained the books which had belonged to Origen. When 
therefore we find Origen and Eusebius within about half a century of 
each other citing the same writer (though not very frequently cited 
in the early centuries), this fact affords a strong presumption that they. 
quoted, if not from the same Ms, at all events from Mss closely allied to 
each other and belonging to the same family. The presumption is 
certainly much stronger than any which can be advanced on the other 
side. 


But, if Origen be withdrawn, the solitary quotation of Irenzeus alone. 


remains. An induction from a single example is no induction at all. 
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But even this testimony may be invalidated. ’ The reader who compares 
the references given above (p. 135) will form his own opinion of the 
value of the coincidences with the Ignatian letters in the language of 
Irenzeus; but they cannot count for nothing. To this point however I 
shall return hereafter. It is sufficient at present to observe that with one 
exception (Zphes. 19) they all refer to passages in the Vossian letters 
which have no place in the Curetonian. 

The force of coincidences in other writers prior to the age of 
Eusebius, which have been noted in the previous chapter (p. 129 sq.), 
will be differently estimated by different minds. But'the references of 
Eusebius himself (see p. 138 sq.) to the Vossian Epistles are unques- 
tioned and unquestionable; and the same is true of all subsequent 
writers during the next two centuries, who cite this father to any extent, 
e.g. Theodoret, Timotheus, and Severus. There is in fact a catena of 
authorities extending over seven or eight centuries from the age of 
Ignatius. On the other hand xot a single quotation, early or late, has 
been adduced, of whith.we can say confidently that it was taken from the 
Curetonian Letters, as distinguished from the Middle Recension. The 
value of this silence must not indeed be exaggerated. As the two recen- 
sions have large parts in common, the range of possible quotations bearing 
distinct testimony to the Curetonian Letters apart from the Vossian 
is not wide. But still it is a significant fact. 


(ii) The next subject which I propose to consider under the head 
of external evidence is the phenomena of extant manuscripts and autho- 
rities for the text. : 


Not a little stress has been laid on the fact, that the mss of the 
Curetonian Recension are older by some centuries than the mss (whether 
Greek or Latin) of the Vossian Epistles. It will have appeared from 
the account given above (p. 72 sq.), that the three mss of the Curetonian 
Syriac range from the first half of the sixth to the ninth century. On 
the other hand the Greek mss of the Vossian letters, the Medicean 
and Colbertine, cannot be dated before the tenth or eleventh century, 
while the Mss of the Latin Version are still later. If we had no other 
data for determining the question than the relative ages of the mss, this 
fact might have afforded a presumption—a very slender presumption—in 
favour of the Curetonian letters as against the Vossian. How slight this 
presumption would have been we may judge from analogous cases. 
The oldest extant ms of Herodotus is about four centuries younger than 
the oldest extant mss of Jérome and Augustine. Yet Herodotus 
flourished eight centuries before Jerome and Augustine. The oldest 
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extant Ms of Bede is two or three centuries older than the oldest extant 
ms of Aeschylus. Yet an interval of twelve centuries separates Bede 
from Aischylus. Such examples might be multiplied indefinitely. 

But we have other highly important data. The Vossian letters were 
certainly in the hands of Eusebius and Theodoret. We may here 
waive all contested points, such as the allusions in Polycarp or the 
quotation in Origen, which, if allowed, would carry the evidence much 
farther back. The references in Eusebius no one has questioned or 
can question. But Eusebius wrote more than two centuries before the 
date of the earliest Syriac Ms of the Curetonian Epistles. Thus we are 
certified of the existence of the Vossian Recension two hundred years 
before we hear of the Curetonian. And from that time forward the 
evidence for the former is varied and continuous, whereas the latter can 
produce no credentials outside these three Syriac mss themselves. 

No light stress again has been laid on.another consideration, 
which will not bear the strain put upon it. It is argued that in those 
parts which they have in common the special readings of the Curetonian 
letters bear the stamp of greater antiquity than those of the Vossian, and 
hence it is inferred that the Curetonian Recension itself must be older 
than the Vossian. 

Here two wholly different things are confounded together. In the 
comparison of two recensions so wide apart as the Curetonian and the 
Vossian, two classes of variations must be considered. ‘There are first 
the deliberate additions or omissions or alterations which are due to the 
author of that recension which is later in time and founded on the 
earlier. These variations are directly Zerary or doctrinal in their 
character. They are also for the most part intentional. There are 
secondly those divergences which are due to the separate and successive 
transmission of each recension, owing to the caprice or carelessness of 
the scribes. These are chiefly cerical or transcriptional. They are 
commonly accidental, but may be deliberate. Thus a and f are two 
recensions of the same author; £ being a literary recension, whether by 
abridgment or expansion or otherwise, of a. The state of the text of 
a and £B respectively in the first, second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
centuries after 8 was produced from a, and the two recensions began to 
be transmitted separately, are represented by a, a, a, a, a, o,, B, B, B, 
B, B, By tespectively. Suppose that of a we have only a, extant, while 
of B we have B,. It is quite plain that in the parts common to both 


the only readings of 8 which are known to us must show greater | 


antiquity than the only readings of a which are known to us, though (as 
a recension) f is the offspring of a and not conversely. This is a 
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rough representation of the relation of our actual authorities for the 
texts of the Vossian and Curetonian letters respectively. For the 
former our chief authority may be said to be represented by a,, for the 
latter by 8,. When the case is thus stated, the fallacy of inferring the 
superior antiquity of the recension from the superior antiquity of the 
extant readings becomes apparent. Yet Ignatian critics, following 
Cureton’s example, have repeatedly built upon this hollow foundation’. 


This is perhaps the proper place for considering a curious fact 
relating to the documentary evidence. .The headings of the epistles in 
the Greek ms (the Jedicean), which however contains only six of the 
seven letters, present remarkable differences in form. Taking them in 
the order in which they occur, we get the following titles : 


CMyYPNafoic. 

TTPOC TIOAYKAPTION IfNaTioc. 

Trpoc édecfoyc ifNdtioc. 
MAPNHCIEYCIN IPNATIOC. 

MAPNHCIEYCIN IAAAEAMEYCIN IPNdTioc. 
TPaAAIANOIC IfNATiOC. 


PPS Se PS 


The word payvycvetow in the fifth title has evidently crept in from 
the subscription to the Epistle to the Magnesians which immediately 
precedes. The seventh letter, the Epistle to the Romans, is found 
only in a separate ms, the Colbertine, where it is without any title’. 

The epistles thus fall into two separate classes according to their 
titles ; (1) Spupvalors, Mayvycredow, DradeAdpetow, TpadrAravors; (2) mpos 
TloAvcaprov, mpds "Edeciovs. It will be seen at once that these two 
classes comprise respectively those which are not, and those which are, 
represented in the Curetonian set of letters. The value of this fact is 
increased by two considerations ; frs¢, that the epistles belonging to 
the two classes are not kept separate in the ms, but are mixed up 
together; and secondly, that, though there are minor variations in the 
titles (e.g. the omission or insertion of “Iyvarwos), these have not pre- 
vailed so as to obliterate the main distinction of the two classes. 





1 The inference has been drawn from 
the subscription to the Ms 2,, ‘ Here end 
(the) three epistles of Ignatius’ (see above 
p- 72, Il. p. 669), that the translator or 
transcriber knew of no other epistles of 
Ignatius (Bunsen Die drei aechten ete. 
pp. xvi, xvii, Lipsius Ueber die Aechtheit 
etc. p. 159). It is unnecessary to add any- 


thing to Zahn’s refutation of this in- 
ference (7. v. A. p. 188 sq.). 

2 The facts with regard to this Ms are 
incorrectly stated by some editors of 
Ignatius, who assign to it the title mpds 
‘Pwyatous: see above, p. 75, and comp. 
Fournal of Philology i. p. 157 (1869). 
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In the versions we should be prepared to find the difference 
obliterated ; for there are not many languages in which it would occur 
to an ordinary translator to render zpos “Edeofous and "Edeoios by 
different expressions. It is not therefore a very important fact that this 
distinction does not appear in either the Latin or the Armenian Version. 
In the Long Recension again no traces of it are visible, as the headings 
of all the epistles have the same form zpos Spupvaious, zpos "Edecious, etc. 

When I first observed this curious fact, which I had not seen noticed 
in any writers on the Ignatian question’, it impressed me strongly, and 
I called attention to it in an article in the Journal of Philology 1. ii. 
Pp. 47 sq., 1868 (comp. II. p. 157, 1869). It seemed to me ‘to show 
that the collector or redactor’ of the Middle Recension ‘must have 
derived these seven epistles directly or indirectly from ‘wo different 
sources. So I inferred that ‘the three epistles were circulated dy them- 
selves at an early date.’ And, though not regarding the argument as 
conclusive against the genuineness of the other four, I considered it to 
weigh powerfully on that side. 

But I have since seen reasons for altering my estimate of the 
importance of these facts. It seems evident to me now that the titles, 
as we have them, cannot have belonged to the several epistles in the 
first instance and must be regarded as comparatively late additions. 
This is certainly the case with Mayvyovetow, for no such form is found 
till many centuries after the latest possible date of the Epistle to the 
Magnesians. The only plausible heading for it is xpos tovs év Mayvyoia, 
as I have shown (11. p. 105 sq.). Thus it would correspond to the 
heading of the Tarsian letter pds tovs év Tapog*, So again the varia- 
tions in the heading of the Epistle to the Trallians (see u. p. 150 sq.) 
show that the form in the Ms, TpaAAavois “Iyvdrios, is destitute of early 
authority. Whatever therefore may be the explanation of these facts 
relating to the titles, they have no direct bearing on the question before us. 


(iii) The third question for consideration under the head of ex- 
ternal testimony has reference to the Aistorical relations between the 
Zwo recensions, so far as these can be traced. 


It has been shown above (p. 86 sq.), that there existed in the early 
centuries a Syriac version of the seven Vossian letters, to which were 


1 TI have since seen that attention is 2 The Tarsian letter stands next to the 
called to this fact in B. H. Cooper’s /ree Magnesian in the Long Recension (see 
Church of Ancient Christendom. The above, p. 222); and its heading was pro- 
book is without a date, butI am informed _bably suggested by that of its immediate 
that it appeared in 1852. predecessor, , 
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appended the six additional spurious Ignatian letters. From this Syriac 
version the extant Armenian translation was made at a comparatively 
early date. It has been proved also (p. 89 sq.) that this Syriac version 
was intimately connected with the Curetonian letters; that where they 
cover the same ground, the two are identical ; that this identity is such 
as to preclude the supposition of accidental coincidence; and that 
therefore the only conclusion is the alternative, either that the Cure- 
tonian letters are abridged from the Syriac version of the Vossian 
letters, or that the Syriac version of the Vossian letters was an expan- 
sion from the Curetonian letters made by filling in the missing parts 
with the aid of the Greek. Which is the more probable supposition ? 

The abridgment theory is a very simple postulate. The abbreviator 
had only to run his pen through the passages which he wished to omit, 
to substitute here and there an epitome for a longer passage, to supply 
here and there a link of connexion, and to transcribe the whole. He 
need not even have taken so much trouble as this. He might have 
performed the work of abridging as he went on, currente calamo. A 
very few hours would serve to complete his task. 

On the other hand the expansion theory is full of difficulties. We 
must suppose that some Syrian had before him the Curetonian letters 
in Syriac, and the Vossian letters in Greek ; that he carefully noted all 
the passages which were wanting or transposed or different in the 
former ; that he produced conformity by translating from the latter, 
supplying omissions, inverting transpositions, and altering divergences ; 
and that he did this in such a way as to produce a harmonious Syriac 
whole corresponding to the Greek whole which he had before him. If 
any one will take the trouble to compare the Vossian letters with the 
Curetonian, he will see what enormous labour and care such a work 
would involve. The relation is not one of simple curtailment or simple 
expansion. It is one either of careless, rough, and capricious manipu- 
lation, if the Curetonian letters be an abridgment of the Vossian, or of 
elaborate and consummate literary artifice, if the Vossian letters be an 
expansion of the Curetonian. This being the relation between the two 
forms, it will be seen at once how great must have been the labour of 
the Syrian who set himself to fulfil the task here supposed. Any one 
for instance, who will compare in the two recensions the rgth chapter 
of the Zphesians or the opening salutation of the Romans will be able 
to judge for himself. Or we may take the close of the Epistle to the 
Romans in the Curetonian Form, which incorporates two chapters from 
the Vossian Epistle to the Trallians, and try to imagine the amount of 
care and attention which would be required for such a task. Indeed it 
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would have cost much less time and trouble to have translated the 
whole three letters direct from the Vossian Greek, than to have under- 
taken this elaborate piecing of the Curetonian Syriac. Moreover there 
is, I believe, no appreciable difference in style (so far as it can be 
inferred from the remaining fragments and from the Armenian transla- 
tion) between the portions taken on this hypothesis from the preexisting 
Curetonian Syriac and the portions—whether isolated passages or whole 
letters—supposed to have been supplied by this second translator 
some centuries after. Yet it is not the uniformity of literalness; for 
this version has a rough freedom characteristic of itself. It would 
perhaps be too much to say that no Syrian could have been found in 
those ages capable of such a work. But who would have been likely 
to undertake it? And what sufficient motive would he have had to 
stimulate and sustain him ? 


2. Internal Evidence. 


This branch of the subject also may be conveniently considered 
under three heads: (i) The diction and style; (ii) The connexion of 
thought ; (iii) The topics, whether theological, ecclesiastical, or per- 
sonal, 


1. The value of diction as a criterion of authorship will vary 
materially in different cases. In the Ignatian letters, which (whatever 
other faults they may have) are not deficient in character, its value will 
be high. As the subject has never been thoroughly investigated before, 
I offer no apology for the length and minuteness of the treatment, 
trusting that the result will be considered its best vindication. In the 
following table the first column contains words and expressions which 
occur in the Curetonian letters ; while in the second parallels are given 
from those portions which are absent from the Curetonian Recension 
and appear only in the Vossian. 


éramt&n of outward demonstrations of affection (see 11. p. 341); 


Polyc. 2 ra Seopa pov & Hyamnoas Smyrn, 9 dmovra pe kal rapovra yyany- 


oare 


érétn joined with iors (see the note 1. p. 29); 


Ephes. \ xara wiotw kat ayanny Ephes. 14 tiv wiotw kal thy ayamny. 
For other instances see Efhes. 20, 
Magn. 1, 13, Philad.11,Smyrn.inscr., 
6, 13 
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personified and used in a peculiar way ; 
Rom. 9 domdterat dpas...4 ayarn tov = Trall. 13 domdferat vpas 4 dyann Spup- 
EKKANOU@Y K.T.A vaiov, Philad. 11 domdfera vpas 9 
ayarn tav dedpar 
identified with the blood of Christ ; 


Rom. 7 rb alpa atrod 8 éorw ayann = Trall. 8 év dyary 6 éotw aipa "Incod 


adpOapros Xpirrod 
4rnefa in connexion with pévew év; 
Polyc. 5 et rus dbvarat év dyveig pévew  Ephes. 10 év macy dyveiq xal cwdpo- 
ovvn wevere 
&rn{zecOat in a strange construction with a genitive (see 11. p. 51); 
Ephes. 8 mepinynpa spay kal dyvitona Trail, 13 dyvifera bpav ro éuov vet pa 
Upov . ; 
4Aein in the expression ‘to sing to the Father’ ; 
Rom. 2 iva év dydmy xopos yevopevoe LEphes. 4 xopos yiverbe, iva cippovor 
donte TO watpt ev Xpot@ "Inootd rAd. — Gvres év dpovoig...ddnre ev ova yd did 
*Incotd Xpiorod tO rarpi x.r.d. 
alma in the expression é€v aipart @cod (Xpurrod) used mystically ; 
Ephes. 1 dvafwrupyoavres év aipate Philad. inscr. jv adomdfopa év aipare 
cov "Incot Xpuwrrod, Smyrn, 1 ndpacpévous 
+€Y TO aipare Xpiorov : comp. Tradl. 
inscr. (v. L.), Smyrn. 12 
aidon in the phrase ‘the prince of this world’ (see 11. p. 73) ; 
Ephes. 19 fhabev rov apxovra tod 6 apxwv tod aidvos rovroy occurs 
aidévos rovrov, Trail. 4 xaradveraa 6 Ephes. 17, Magn. 1, Rom. 7, Philad. 
6 


dpxey Tov aidvos rovrou 


al@nec in a manner personified as the recipients of a revelation 
or a report ; 
Ephes. 8 éxxdnoias tis diaBonrov trois § Ephes. 19 mas odv épavepabn rois 
aidow aidow; Smyrn. 1 Wa apy cioconpoy 
eis Tovs al@vas 
&kinuTtoc in reference to the faith of the persons addressed ; 
Polyc. \ cov ri év Gch yoopny jdpac- Smyrn. 1 pas xarnpriopévous ev axe- 
pévny os mt mérpay axivnror miro mioree: comp. Philad. 1 ent 
yovs...7d dkivnrov atrov 
&mwmoc in the connexion év aye xap¢ and similar phrases ; 
Ephes. inscr. ev ayop@ xapa xaipew: Magn. 7 év rh xapa th dpope, comp. 
comp. Rom. inscr. du@pes xaipew Ephes. 4 év dpop@ évornti, Smyrn. 
“inscr. é€v dpopo mvevpart. See also 
Trall. t 
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&naTéAAw used metaphorically ; 


Rom. 2 iva eis abrov avareiio 


anvip in the phrase of kar’ av8pa ; 
Polyc. 1 rois kat’ Gv8pa kara oponBevav 
@cod Aaddet 


EPISTLES OF 
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Magn. 9 % wt npav dvérerdev 3” 


ee 
avuTov 


Ephes. 4 oi car’ avdpa 8é xopos yiverOe, 
Ephes. 20 of kar’ avdpa xowp martes, 
Trall. 13 of car Gv8pa addndovs aya- 
mare, Smyrn. 5 Ta jpérepa tay kar’ 
évdpa mabnpara, Smyrn, 12 rovs kar’ 
dvdpa Kai Kowy mavres 


antiyyxon implying devotion to another ; 


Polyc. 2 xara mavra cou dvrinpuxov yd 
cal ra Seopa pov, Polyc. 6 avriyruxov 
éyd rév vroragcopévoy K.T.d. (comp. 


mepiyynua tpav Ephes. 8) 


42160€0¢C, 
Rom. inscr. éxkAnoia fris mpoxdbn- 
rat...a&idbeos, Rom. 1 tyav ra a&iubea 
, 
mporwma 
&Z1OMAaKAPICTOC, 
Ephes. inscr. tj éxeAnoia rij aGcopaxa- 
plore, Rom. inscr. éxkAnoig...7rs Kal 
mpoxdOnrat...agvompens, a Evopaxapioros 
AZIOTIPETTHC, 
Rom. inscr. (1. ¢.) 


&Zioc in other compounds ; 
agiayvos 
’ , 
aévérauvos 
agéverirevxtos 


Rom. inscr. 


Ephes. 21 dvrinpuxov dpa éyd kai dv 
erépypare K.t.d., Smyrn. 10 avripuxov 
dpav Td mvedpd pov Kal Ta Seopa pov 


Magn. 2 rod afwbéov tyadv émuorké- 
mov, Trail. inscr. éxxrnoig...dgwbéa, 
Smyrn. 12 rov a&dbeov érickorov 


Ephes. 12 Wavdov...rod dfvopakapiorov, 
Rom. 10 8¢ ’Edeciov rév afopaxa- 
plorev 


Magn. 13 rod agvorpereorarou émurkd- 
mov Dpov 


abuaydetnror } Philad. § 
d&oPavpacros 

d&covdpacros, Ephes. 4 
a&wmeoros, Philad. 2, Polyc. 3 
akvomdoxos, Magn. 13 


&Zioc with ei, more especially in denouncing his own unworthiness 


(see 1. p. 33)5 
Trall. 4, obk oi8a «i dks eipe 


Ephes. 2 & xapwapevos tpiv afgiow 
ovow 


Magn. 12 éavrep Géws 3, tb. 14 dOev 
ovk G&ws elps kadreioba (comp. Trad. 
13), Rom. 9 ov8dé yap agus eit, Smyrn. 
11 ovK dv dsos éexeibev eivat 

Smyrn. 9 ake yap eoré, Polyc. 8 ypa- 
Weis...ds agos ay 


- 
~gee 
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and used absolutely of things ; 
Polyc. 6 iva ra axxerrra tov déia kopi- Smyrn. 1 épdavyn por odv agv mpaypa 
onobe 
Azi0fn, used especially of himself (see 11. p. 110); 
Rom. 1 rot d&iwOjvai pe eis réhos elvaa = Ephes. 9 HéwOnv...mpocopirjoa tyiv, 
2b. 21 H&wOnv cis riuny Ccod edipebjvat, 
Magn. \ érei oby 7&dOnv Weiv ipas — 
4dpatoc in the phrase ‘ visible and invisible’; 
Trall. 5 opard re kai dépara, Rom. 5 Smyrn. 6 of dpxovres dparoi re xat 
Tv Opatéy kai doparey (comp. Polyc.  doparot 
2; 3) 
&madric Opposed to rafyrds and said of Christ ; 
Polyc. 3 rov amabh, rov 80 jpas wabn- LEphes. 7 mpdrov wabnris xat rore dra- 
Tov Ons 
&traptizein (comp. also dvardprurtos, Il. p. 259); 


Ephes. 1 ro ovyyenuxoy €pyov rereiws LEphes. 3 otro amnpricpa, Philad. § 
dnnpricate, Ephes. 19 rd mapa OcG 4 mpocevy? dpav...ye draprice 
amnprio peévov 
&rroAéyxec@ai said of saluting or welcoming persons ; 
Ephes. 1 dwodeEdpevos [ipav] ev OcG Trall.1 drodekduevos ody rhv Kara Ocdy 
Td mwodvayarnrov dvoua, Polyc. 1 dmo- evvouay k.T.A. 
Sexopevds wou Thy ev Ce@ yropnv 
dtroAamBANEIN Said of welcoming persons ; 
Ephes.\ riv wodumdnOevav tpav...aneie> Ephes. 2 bv ékeymddpwv ris ad’ tuov 
Anha ev ’Ovncipo dyamns aréXaBov 
and otherwise ; 
Rom. 1 rov Kdfjpov pou aveurodicras Smyrn. 11 amédaBov rd tiov péyebos 
drrokaBeiv ; 
dpécxein of pleasing God or Christ ; 
Polyc. 6 dpéoxere 6 orpareverOe Rom, 2 Oc dpévat, dorep kai dpéeokere 


&ptoc, speaking of the ‘bread of God’; 


Rom. 7 dprov Gcov béw Ephes. § iorepeira tod ciprov rob cod 
dpOapcia, 

Polyc. 2 1 Oéua apOapoia xa fo Magn. 6 ddaynv apbapcias, Philad. 9 

aidvos ro 8€ evayyéAuoy arapricpa eotw apbap- 


oias, comp. Ephes. 17 
&Oaprtoc, 
Rom. 7 ayann ibOapros Trall. 11 6 xaprés adray apbapros 
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BACKaINEIN, BackaNia, 
Rom. 3 ovdérore €Backavare ovdevi °. ~=Rom. 7 Bacxavia év dpiv ph Karotkeir@ 
[N®MH in the phrase ‘ mind of God’; 
Ephes. 3 orws ovvrpéxnte ti youn The phrase yvdyun Ccod occurs Kom. 8, 
Tov Ocod Polyc. 8 (comp. yvdpn "Invod Xpicrov, 
Ephes. 3, Philad. inscr.) 
. in the phrase ‘mind of the bishop’; 
Polyc. 5 pera yvopns tov émoxérov LEphes. 4 ovvrpéxew rij tov émurKkomov 
(comp. § 4) youn 
and in other expressions ; 
Polyc. 1 cov thy &v Ge@ yropny KT.r. Rom. 7 ri eis Gedy pov yudunv 
rpdw in a particular connexion ; ; 
Rom. 4 eye ypapo macas tais éxxrn- Polyc. 8 maoas tais éxkdnoias ovK 
cias novynOnv ypayat 


AéAemal, AeAeménoc, in particular connexions, especially of a ‘pri- 
soner in Christ’; 


Rom. 1 Sedepévos...€v Xprar@ “Incod Trall, 1 Sedepévm év “Inood Xpiore 
(comp. Philad. 5, 7) 
Trall, § 08 waOore SéSepat ei yap kal dédena, Ephes. 3, Magn. 12 


Aecmé, see above under ayrivuyor ; 


Aecméc used metaphorically (with Ave) of the powers of evil ; 
Ephes. 19 éddbero raca payela kai was Philad. 8 bs dive ag judy wavra 
deopos Seopov 

Aid To¥To followed by iva or o7ws ; 
Polyc. 2 8a rodro capkixds ef kai mvev- LEphes. 17 dia rodro pdpov edaBev...iva 
partkos Wa «r.d., Ephes. 3 du roiro = mvén Kr... Magn. 9 8a rovto vropé- 
mpoédaBov mapaxareiy vuas, drws ovv- vopev iva evpeOapev K.T.r. 
TpEXNTE K.T.A. 

Ald TranTOc, 
Polyc. 6 évaipny tpav dia ravros, Ephes. Ephes. 2,20, Magn. 1, 6, Smyrn. 12, 
inscr. elvar d:a mavros eis Sdéav wapa- Polyc. 8 
fovoy k.T.A. 


Af &n, in a particular connexion, where it is equivalent to &v éxeé- 
vov a; 
Ephes. 15 iva 8¢ dv Aare mpaoon kai = Lphes. 4 émvywaokn S¢ dv ed mpdo- 
8e dv arya ywooknra gere x.t.d., 26. 14 80 dv mpaccovow 
opbynoovra, 7b. 9 de av ypapw, mpoo- 
opAjoat viv (comp. 26. 15 €€ dv) — 
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Atat&ccec@a! in connexion with the Apostles ; 


Rom. 4 ox és TWérpos cai Iatdos dia- 
Tavoopat vpiv’ €keivot amocroNot, eyo 


kaTakp.Tos 


Trall. 3 va @v Kardxpitos és anooro- 
Ros vpiv Svardcowpa, Ephes. 3 ov d.a- 
_Tdocopat vuiv ws wy Te 


Adza in the phrase eis Sdfav (@eov) ; 


Polyc. 4 eis do€av Gcod mréov Sovdevé- 
tocav, Ephes. inscr. eis d0€av mapa- 
plovoy 


Magn. 15 mapovres eis Sdkav Ceci, 
Rom. 10 rév mpoedOorrav pe...cis Sav 
Gcod (comp. also Efhes. inscr.), Polyc. 
7 So€don var thy Goxvoy dyamny «is 
dogav Gcod 


AozZ4zw (ytrepdoz4zw) used absolutely, and in a particular connexion ; 


Polyc. 1 dmodexspevos cov ri ev Od 
yvopunv...vmepdoEalw katakiwbeis k.7.d. 
(where the addition of @edy in the 
Syriac text is an obvious gloss) 


AyNamic in the phrase év duvaper ; 


Ephes. 14 év duvaper ricrews 


AyckoAoc in the neuter dvexoAor ; 


Rom. 1 éepot 8€ Siaxorsy €or rod Ocod 
emuruxe 

€4n in the phrase ov« éav ; 
Ephes. 3 1 ayann ovK eG pe oromay 


Trall. 1 amodeEdpevos obv thy Kara 
Gcdv evvoav SV avrod éddéaca k.T.X. 


Ephes. 11 év Suvaper “Inood Xpirrod, 
Smyrn. 13 €v dvvapet marpos 


Smyrn. 4 orep Sioxodov 


Ephes. 9 ob« ciavare oreipa eis dpas 


€Apazein, in the perfect 7dpacba1, 7dpacpévos, especially with év; 


Polyc. 1 rhv &v Ged yropuny 7Spacpeny 


So too Ephes. 10 é8paiot rH ricre 


Philad. inscr. 7Spacpévn év spovoia 
Ocod, Smyrn. 1 jdpacpévous év dyarn, - 
Smyrn. 13 paca riore kal dyarn 


édecin, the perfect participle 7Aenpévos and the construction with év; 


Rom. inscr. jrenuévy ev peyaderdryre 
marpos 


Philad. inscr. nrenpévy ... év dpovoia 
Gcod, Smyrn. inscr. jrenuévy ev mavrt 
xapiopare . 


éAtric used of Christ, especially with xowos (see 1. p. 263) ; 


Ephes. 1 tmép rod Kowod svoparos Kat 
édrridos 


Ephes. 21 év Incod Xpiorg tH Kowy 
eAmids. jyav. So too Philad. 11 
(comp. Philad. 5). So Inoot Xpurrov 
tis edmidos jar, Magn. 11, Trail. 
inscr., 2 


énoycéal, especially the perfect participle 7vwpévos ; 


Ephes. inscr. jvopévnv kat ekdedey- 
pévny 


Rom. inscr. jvopevois macy évrod\y 
avrov: comp. AZagn. 6, 7, 14, Smyrn. 3 
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énwcic ‘union’; 
Polyc. 1 trijs Evdoews ppdvri¢e Magn. 1 &ow evxopa, Philad. 7 
Thy éevwow ayarare: comp. Magn. 13, 
Trall. 11, Philad, 8, Polyc. 5 


éZoycfa in the phrase éfovetay éxewv Twos; 
Polyc.7 xpurriavds Eavrod eEovoiavovn = Smyrn. 4 rovrov 6¢ €yer eEovoiay "In- 
exet covs Xpioros 

érrarreAfa, érrarréAAeceat, of the profession of Christianity ; 
Ephes. 14 ob yap viv émayycdias ro =Ephes. 14 mlorw €mayyeAXopevos «+ 


épyov emayyeAdopevor Xptorod elvar 
ETTIEKEIA, 
Ephes. 10 rj émvecxeig The word occurs twice in Phi/lad. 1 


ériketc@at of impending death (or life) ; 

Rom. 6 6 8€ roxerds pot emixerrat Magn. 5 émixerrat ta dv0 pov, 6 Te 
Odvaros kai 7 Con (but see II. p. 117 on 
the reading). 

érickortetn of the superintendence of God (or Christ) ; 

Polyc. inscr. émurxomnpevy v0 Ocod Rom. 9 aitiv “Incots Xptoros émurko- 
moe. So God is called the universal 
érioxoros, Magn. 3. Compare Gcod 
émurxonn Polyc. 8. 

éritpérrein in the imperative émurpépare ; 

Ephes. 10 émirpéyare otv avrois kav Rom. 6 émirpéaré por pupnrny elvat 

éx Tov Epyov vpiv pabnrevOjvat K.TA. 

émityryANein with an infinitive following ; 

Ephes. 1 émrvyeiv év ‘Pdpn Onpwya- Ephes. 1 émervxeiv dumb pabyrijs 

xjoa, Rom. 1 émérvxov iSeiv rd. eiva 

in the phrase émitvxety Ocod ; 

Rom. 1, 2, 4, Polyc. 2; comp. "Invod = The phrase occurs Ephes. 12, Magn. 


Xpuorod émiruxeiv Rom. 5 (twice). 14, Tradl. 12, 13, Rom. 9, Smyrn. 11, 
: Polyc. 7. 
So ruxeiv Gcod Ephes. 10 - So rvxeiv cod Magn, 1 


érroypania, especially in reference to angelology ; 
Trall. 5 ph od Sivaya ra érovpdua Smyrn. 6 kai ra érovpana kat 7 doga’ 
ypayrat, 2b, Sivayat voeiv ra émovpavia Trav ayyékov: compare Lphes. 13, 
. “iy Trall. 9 

épan (not found in the N. T. or in Clement or Polycarp) ; 
Rom. 2 épacbijre ris capxos pov, Polyc. Rom. 7 épav rod amoBaveiv 
4 épdrwoav amd rod Kowod €devbepod- 
6a. So too épas Rom. 7 
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€toimazein, the perfect participle passive; 
Ephes. 9 yromacpévoy els oixoSopy Rom. 5 raév Onpiov rav eyol jromacpe- 
Gcov vov 

eyAorein, the perfect participle passive with év ; 
Ephes. inscr. rij edhoynpévy ev peyébee Magn. inscr. rh eddoynpévy ev xapite 
KT. x.7.A. (comp. Ephes. 2) 


eypickein in the aorist passive evpeOjvar, a characteristic Ignatian 
expression ; 


Rom. 2, 3, 4, 5, Polyc. 4, 6 Ephes. 10, 11, 12, 14, 21, Magn. 9, 
Trall. 2, 12, 13, Smyrn. 3, Polyc. 7 


eYxecOai used with especial frequency, and in sentences of similat 
form ; e.g. 
Ephes. 1 ov ebxopat kata "Incodv Smyrn. 11 fy edyouat redeiav por d0- 
Xpicrév tpas ayarav Ojvat, 2b. 13 hv edyoua édpacba 

éxein with an infinitive ; 
Rom, 2 exere érvypapjva Philad. 6 éxet tris kavxnoa ba 

with égovoiay (see s. v.), and with xatpdy (see s. v.). 


zAN with kara ; 
Ephes. 8 apa xara Ocdv Cire - Philad. 3 xara Inootv Xpiorév (drres: 
comp. Lphes. 6, 8, Magn. 8, 9, 10, 
Trall. 2, Rom. 8. 


Hcyxfa of God or of Christ. The two passages quoted are the only 
cases of its occurrence in these letters ; 


Ephes. 15 divara xai ris jovylas ab- Ephes. 19 drwa ev jovxia Gcod empax- 
Tov dxovew 
8€AHMa, used absolutely of the Divine will (1. p. 85); 
Rom. 1 édvmep O€Anpa 7 Ephes. 20 édv pe xarakiaon “Incois... 
kai OédAnpa 9, Smyrn. 11 xara 6éAnpa 
‘be Karn&dOnv, Polyc. 8 ws ro OeAnpa 
mpooraoce (Comp. Smyri. 1) 
OxHpiomaxein of himself; 
Ephes. \ énirvxeiv év “Popy Onpiopa- Trail. 10 ri 8 wat edyopat Onpropa- 
xnoa xioa, Rom. 5’ Amd Supias péxpe‘ seis 
Onptopaxe 
OYCIACTHPION used metaphorically ; ‘ 
Rom, 2 és én one éroupov Ephes. 5 edy pn ris 7 evros trav Ovorac- 
€or tnpiov (comp. Trall. 7), Magn. 7 as 
émt év Ovovarrypwov (comp, Phzlad. 4) 
IG. I. | 19 
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Ka@aipetcoat of the powers of evil; 
Ephes. 13 xa9apotvra ai Suvvdpers rod §=©=Ephes. 19 xabnpeiro madaa Baciieia 
arava 

Kaipdéc, especially in the phrase xaupév éxew followed by an infinitive ; 
Rom. 2 ob yap éyd wore EEw xapiv Smyrn. 9 os [ere] xaipdv exopev eis 
TowovToy Ocod emiTuyxeiv Ocdy peravoeiv 

KAKOTEXN/d in the same connexion ; 
Polyc. 5 ras kaxorexvias pedye Philad. 6 pevyere obv-ras Kaxorexvias 


kaTd with the accusative (e.g. Polyc. 1, Lphes. 1); a favourite form of 
expression in various connexions (see 11. p. 107). Thus we have xara 
@cdv, xara Kupuov, etc. ; 


Polyc. 5 5 yapos } xara Kipiov, Ephes. See Ephes. 2, Magn. 1, 8, 13, Trall. 
I xara “Incoty Xpiorov ayanay, 10.8 1, Philad. 3,4 
apa xara Geov Cire 

again in the expression xatd wayra ; 


Polyc. 2 xara mavra gov dvripvxov See Lphes. 2 (twice), Magn. 8, 12, 
ey® kd. Trall, 12, Smyrn. 9, 12, ete. 


so too in the phrase {jv cata twa (or 71); see above, p. 289. 


KATAMANOANEIN in the imperative ; 

Polyc. 3 robs xaipods karapavOave Smyrn. © xarapabere 5€ rods érepodo- 
£odvras 

KATAZIOYN, a favourite Ignatian word (see 11. p. 85); said of himself; 
Rom. 2 6 Q¢bs xarnéiocev eipebjva, So usedin Lphes. 12, Magn. 1, Trail. 
Polyc. 1 xarakiwwbels rod mpordmov cov 12, Smyrn. 11 

and of persons to be despatched to Syria ; 
Polyc. 8 rov pédovra xara€wicba So used Polyc. 7, Philad. 10 
K.TA. 

KATATTAHCCEIN “to Overawe’ ; 
Polye. 3 ot...€repodiacxadotvres py ce Philad. 1 ob xatawémdAnypac rhy éemcei- 
xaramAnooér@oay kevay 

kAfipoc of his own circumstances, especially of his martyrdom ; 


Rom. 1 eis ro rov Kdjjpov pov dveumo-  Ephes. 11 iva év Kdjpo *Edeciov 

diorws dmodaBeiv evpeOa, Trall. 12 tov KAjpou ovmep 

éyxepat (?) rvxeiv, Philad. 3 wa ev 
KAnp@ HrenOnv emirixo 
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koindc in the phrase to Kowvov ; 


Polyc. 4 pi épdrwcay awd rod kowod Philad. 1 riv Swaxoviay riv els rd 
€hevbepodabat kowov dyykovcay 


and connected with éAzis (see above, p. 287). 


KpayrA, Kpayrdézeim, of preaching ; 


Ephes. 19 rpia wvoripia kpavyis Philad. 7 éxpavyaca peratd dv 
KEKTHCOAal, 
Ephes.\ 8 xéxrnobe pices dixaia Ephes. 1 agios odet rowdrov émioko- 


aov KextnoOa, 7b. 14 dydamny Kextny- 
pévos, tb. 15 6 Aoyov "Incov Kexrnpévos, 
Philad. 1 kexrnoOa rhv d.akoviay, 
Polyc. 8 Qcod yvepuny Kextnpévos 


more especially in a particular connexion ; 
Polyc. 1 dxoipnroy mvedpa Kexrnpévos Magn. 15 xexrnpévor adidxperov mvedpa 
Aadein frequent in Ignatius; and especially of mere profession, as 
opposed to right action ; 


Ephes. 15 Xadotvra pi eivat x.7.A, See Magn. 10, Rom. 7, Philad. 1 


Aérein in this same contrast; 
Rom. 3 iva pi) povov Aéyo Ephes. 15 éav 0 déyou roip 
and the passive Aé€yeoOat ‘to be reckoned,’ speaking of himself ; 


Rom. 3 réywpar xpioriavds...cat Aé- Trall. 13 obk aks elu Aéeyer Oa, 
yeoOa Svvapat Rom. 9 €& airaév réyeo Oa 


AeftrecOa! with a genitive, ‘to lack’; 

Polyc. 2 das pndevds Aeiry Trall, 5 iva Gcod pi) Neuro pea 
AIMHN, as a metaphor or simile ; 

Polyc. 2 as xepaopevos Ayséva Smyrn. U1 Aipévos 7dn érdyxavov 
AYein of the defeat of the powers of evil; 


Ephes. 19 éddvero waa payeia cai ras Ephes. 13 Avera 6 OreOpos avrod 
Seopos (comp. Philad. 8) 


MAOHTEYEIN especially in the passive ; 


Ephes. 10 &k rav épydv div pabnrev- LEphes. 3 dpyjv exw roo pabnrever Oat, 
«Ova, Rom. 5 év 8é rois adixnpaow Rom. 3 a pabnrevovres évré\dcobe 
_ atréy paddov pabnrevoua 


19—2 
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madutic of discipleship to Christ (sometimes used absolutely), more 
especially of his own imperfect discipleship ; 


Ephes. 1 iva émurnyeiv 8vvO6 pabyris Rom. 5 viv dpxopat pabnris elvat 
elva, Trall. 5 ov...apa Todro 4dn kat Magn. 9 iva evpeOadpev pabnrat Incod 
pabnrns eit, Rom. 4 rore €vopat paby- Xprorov: comp. Magn. 10 
rhs ddnOas rod Xpiorov 
mére@oc in unusual connexions ; 
Ephes. inscr. eddoynpévy ev peyéber, Smyrn. 11 arédaBov 16 iScov peyeOos 
Rom. 3 peyéOovs eotly 6 xprotrianopos 
mimutac of imitating God or Christ ; 
Ephes. i pnrai dvres Geo Trall. 1 pipntas dvras Geod: comp. 
Ephes. 10, Rom. 6, Philad. 7 
MONON used elliptically (see the note, 11. p. 61); 
Rom. 5 povov va “Incod Xpurrod ém- LEphes. 11 povoy év Xprot@ Incod evpe- 
TUX@ Ofjvat K.7.d., Smyrn. 4 povov év TO dve- 
pare "Inoov Xpiorod x.7.A. 
mycTHpion of the revealed truths of the Gospel ; 
Ephes. 19 rpia pvorypia xpavyfs Magn. 9, Trail. 2 


ndmoc of the law of Christ ; 


Rom. inscr. xptorovopos Magn. 2 ds von Inood Xpurrod 


olkonémoc, olkonomfa, of God’s stewards and stewardship ; 
Polyc. 6 &s God oixovopor Ephes. 6 bv wéuret 6 oixodeororns eis 
; tiv diay olxovopiay 
omondeia of conformity to God ; 


Polyc. 1 xara oponberav Geod Magn. 6 éponbevay Gcod AaBdvres 


Omofwe kal used in simple enumeration ; 


Ephes. 19 4 wap@evia Mapias xai 6 LEphes. 16 6 rowwidros...dpolws kai 6 
roxetos avis, 6poiws Kal 6 Odvaros roU = dxovwv avrov, Trail. 13 opoiws Kal ro 
Kupiov (comp. Polyc. 5 where:dpoiws mpeoBurepip 

cat also occurs, but in a more usual 

way) 


6naiMHN in more than one connexion ;. 


Polyc. 6 dvaipny tpay da mavtros Ephes. 2 dvaipny tyov dia mavros 
(comp. Magn. 12) 
Polyc. 1 ob ovaipny ev Oc@ Magn. 2 od éye dvaipny 
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énoma in the phrase ef ovduaros ; 
Polyc. 4 €& dvoparos mavras (nree Ephes. 20 mavres év xapire €& dvdparos 
avuvépxecbe, Polyc. 8 doma{opat mdyras 
€€ dvoparos 


and of actions done in or for ‘the name’ of Jesus Christ or of God ; 
Rom. 9 rév S8e€apévov pe eis Svona Smyrn. 4 povov ev t@ dvopare "Inood 
"Inood Xpiorod, Polyc. 5 maptyyeddke Xprorod, 2b. 12 dowdfopat...€v dvdpare 
év évopatt "Incod Xpicrod, Ephes.1 év "Inood Xpsorod, Rom. inscr.; comp. 
Gvopatt Oeod ameihnpa Philad. 10 trép ovoparos Geod 


also used absolutely, without further definition (see 11. p. 37), of the 
Divine Name ; 
Ephes. 3 8éSena év rG dvopate: comp. Lphes.7 ro dvopa mepipeperv, Philad, 
2b. 1 dep Tod Kowvov dvdparos 10: dofdoa rd dvopa 


also: used: of individual men and nearly equivalent to: ‘person’; 
Ephes. 1 Amodekapevos [vpav] ev OcG Polyc. 8 "AXknv rb woOnTdv por dvopa 
TO moAvayarnroy ovoya (comp. Smyrn. 13), Rom. 10 Kpdxos 
. TO T1oOnTov pot Gvoua 
OpaToc see On adparos above ; 
TrAOHTOC see ON arabs above ; 
1480c in the phrase ‘in the passion,’ ‘ by the passion,’ etc. ; 
Ephes. inscr. éxdedeyperny ev waber Trail. inser. eipnvevovon...t@ [v. |. ev] 
dhnbuwe nade. "Incod Xpiorod. For ev [ra] 
mabe see Magn. 11, Trall.11, Philad. 
inscr., and for the prominence of ‘the 
passion’ the note on II. p. 25 


TrApakdA® in the expression ‘I charge you,’ and more especially with 
an imperative following (see 1. p. 166); 
Rom. 4 mapaxade vpas py edvoia Gxat- Trail. 6 mapaxadG@ ody typas...xpijode, 
pos yévnaé yor, Polyc. 1 mapaxadké oe Philad- 8 mapaxadte Sé vpas, pndev 
év xapire KT. kar’ épiOeiavy mpacoere. For mapaxad@ 
(mapexddera) das comp. also Ephes. 
3, Magn. 14, Rom. 7, Polyc. 8 
TrapAMmonoc of eternal things ; 
Ephes. inscr. elvar-81a mavris eis 86£av Philad. inscr. xapa aidmos Kat mapa- 
Trapayovoy povos 
Tm4cxein in particular phrases relating to his own martyrdom ; 
Trall. 4 @yane ev yap To wadeiv Polyc. 7 édvmep 81a tov mabeiv Gcod 
émitdxo 
Rom. 4 ad éav mado, drededOepos Rom. 8 éav raba, 7Oednoare 
KT, 
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Trepicceyein of spiritual gifts ; 
Polyc. 2 kat wavrds xaploparos mepio~- Smyrn. 9 mavra oby vpiv év xapire Tre- 
oevns piooeveT@ 

mAéON in a somewhat strained sense, meaning ‘beyond’; 


Polyc. 5 dav ywooOy mréov rod émioxd- Magn. 10 ds yap dAX@ ovopart Kaetrat 
mov, épOaprat m\€ov TovTOU 


see also under the word goBetoOa. 


TrAHpoYcOal in the perfect participle ; 
Rom. inscr. wemAnpopévors (wemAnpo- Smyrn. inscr. wemAnpopéry €v wiore 
pévy ?) 

TrAMpwma ‘the plenitude’ of the Divine Nature ; 
Ephes. inscr. eddoynpévn ev peyéber Trail. inscr. hv kat domdfopae ev rg 
Ocod marpds mAnp@pare mAnp@pate 

trNeYma in the expression ‘my spirit’; 
Ephes. 18 mepinpa 1rd éudv mvedpa Smyrn. 10 dvrinpuxor dpa TO Wvevpa 
rod aravpov, Rom. 9 domdtera vpas pov, Trall. 13 dyviferat pay ro pov 
TO €uov Treva mvev pa 

and in the combination ‘flesh and spirit’; 


Polyc. § rots cvpBiors dpxeioba capxt Magn. 1,13, Trail. 12, Rom. inscr., 
kal mvevpate Smyrn. 1, 3 


and see also under kextjoOar. 


TINeymaTikéc joined with capxuxds ; 


Ephes. 8, Polyc. 1, 2 Ephes. 7, Magn. 13, Smyrn. 12 


TroAy- in elaborate compounds ; } 
Ephes. 1 1 modvayarnrov dvopa, tb. Magn. I vuav TO ToAvedTaKToY Tis 
Thy TodkuTAnOELav Ua kata Ocoy ayanns 

TIPAOTHC (TTPAYTHC); 
Trall. 4 xpito obv mpadrntos, comp. Trall. 3 7 be mpaotns avrod Svvauts. 
Polyc. 2,6. So mpais, Ephes. 10 So mpaimdbea, Tradl. 8 

mpAccein in particular phrases, as e.g. with xara capka ; 


Ebhes. 8 & 8 wat xara odpxa mpdooere LEphes. 16 of xara odpka tabra mpdo- 
pka mp p pa 
GOVTES, : 
and conversely xard Oc in Philad, 4 
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and with avev or xwpis; 
Polyc. 4 pndev dvev ywopuns cov [rod 
emiokorou| yweobw, unde od dvev Ocod 
Tl Tpaoce 


tpérrei frequent in Ignatius ; 


Polyc. 5 mpémet 8€ rois yapotot k.t.d. 
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Magn. 4 xopis S€ adrod [rod émako- 
wou] wavra mpaccovow, Trall. 2 dvev 
Tov émikorov pndév mpaocew vpas, 
Trall. 7 6 xwpis émvrxorov...te mpac- 
cov, Smyrn. 8 pndels xopis Tod ém- 
oKoTov TL TpacceTw 


Ephes. 4, Magn..3, Trail. 12, Smyrn. 
11, Polye. 7; and similarly mpérov 
éotiv, Ephes. 2, Magn. 3, 4, Rom. 10, 
Philad. lo, Smyrn. 7 


TrpoKAeHMAt Of ecclesiastical precedence ; 


Rom. inscr. mpoxaOnrat év tor@...mpo- 
KaOnuevn ths ayamns 


Magn. 6 mpoxaOnpévov tov émirko- 
T0v...TH émicxom@ kal rois mpoxadnpé- 
vows 


Trpoceyxeceal in the expression tpocedxecbe vrép ; 


Ephes. 10 


Ephes. 21, Smyrn. 4, and with rept 
Trall, 12 


TrpoceyxH im the expression ‘in’ or ‘through your prayer’ or ‘ prayers’; 


Ephes. t &driforvra tH mpoceuxH vpadv 


; x 
emituxelv K.T.A. 


Trpocéxein ‘to give heed to’; 
Polyc.6 16 émoxir@ mpocéxere, Trall, 
4 p) mpocéxew Tois pvavodaly pe 


Ephes. 11, 20, Rom. 9, Trall. 13, 
Philad, 8, Smyrn, 11, comp. Magn. 
14, Philad. 5, 10, Polyc. 7 


Philad. 7 1G émioxom@ mpocéxere, 
Smyrn. 7 mpooéxew S€ trois mpody- 
Tats 


trpocAadein (not elsewhere in the Apostolical Fathers and only twice 


in the N. T.); 
Polyc. 5 rais adedpais pov mpooddder 


TIPOCWTTON With datver Oar ; 


Polyc.2 ra pawdopeva cov eis mporwmov 


Ephes. 3, mpoohare wtyiv os aovvdi- 
SackaXriras pov, Magn. 1 mpoohadjoa 
viv 


Ephes. 15 avijocerac mpd mpoowsmov 
ipav 


_ of persons whom he visited or who visited him ; 


Polyc. 1 xarakwwOeis rod mpoodmov gov Rom. 1 éwérvxov ideiv tudy ra afidbea 


mpoowna: comp. Magn. 6 
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TTYKNQC, TrYKNOTEpON, in connexion with congregational gatherings ; 
Polyc. 4 muxvorepov avvaywyai ywéo- LEphes. 13 omovddgere otv muxvorepov 
dwoav cuvepxerOat,...drav yap muKvas émt Td 

avro yiveoOe x.t.X. 

1p, fire as an instrument of martyrdom ; 

Rom. 5 mip xat oravpds, Onpiav te Smyrn. 4 mpds mip, mpos pdyxatpay, 
ovoracets mpos Onpia 

as a metaphor or simile ; 

Rom. 7 rip [proirAor] Trall. 2 gvddcoecOate ra éykdjpara 
@s TUp 
poOnnycOal, in the final salutation éppwobe with év; 


Rom. 10 éppwabe «is rédos év vropovy For éppacdbe ev see Ephes. 21, Magn. 
*Inood Xpiorov 15, Zrall. 13, Philad. 11, Smyrn. 13, 
Polyc. 8 


CapKIKOC, See ON mvevpatiKds above ; 
cdpz in Kata odpke. ; 
Ephes.8 & 8¢ wai xara capxa mpaocere, LEphes. 16 xara odpxa taira xpac- 
Rom. 9 rij 086 Th Kara odpKa covres, 20, 20, Magn. 6, 13, Rom. 8, 
Philad. 7, Smyrn. 1 (with Rom. 9 
comp. Ephes. 1 tyav 8é é€v capki 
émirKkor@) 
joined with zvevpa ; 
Polyc. § wap cal mvevdpare Rom.inscr., Magn. 1, 13, Tradl. inscr., 
12, Smyrn. 1, 3 (comp. Philad. 11) 
with Kupéov or Xpivrod, especially in a mystical sense ; 


Rom. 7 adprov Gcod bédw 6 €orw aapE Trail. 8 év miora 6 eorw aap& rod 


"Xpiorot, Polyc. 5 els tiv ths capxds Kuplov; see also Philad. 4,5, Smyrn. — 


' rod Kupiov 6, 12 


ciran, speaking of the merit of silence ; 
Ephes. 15 wwa...d0 dv ovya ywooknrae LEphes.6 dcov Bréme tis orvydvra éni- 
oxorov, Philad. 1 os ovyav meiova 
divara, Ephes. 15 cai a ovyav dé me- 
moinkey Géva Tov matpos éorw 


ctroyAdzein followed by an infinitive, and in all cases in imperative 
sentences ; 


Ephes. 10 pr omovddtovres avryupy- LEphes. 5, 13, Magn. 6, 13, Philad. 4 
cacba avrovs...pypnrat dé rod Kupiov 
orovddtaper eivat 
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ctaypéc, stress laid on the Cross, generally in some strong image ; 


Ephes. 9 dvahepopevar eis ra Byrn dia 
Tis pnxavas "Incot Xpiorov bs éorww 
oraupos, 2b. 18 mepiyynua To epov mvev pa 
TOU oTavpov 


Trall. 11 kdddou rod oravpov «.t.X., 
Philad. 8 ra GOuxra dpxeia 6 oravpds 
avrov, Smyrn. 1 xabnopévous év tO 
oravp@ Tov Kupiovu k.T.A. 


cymoépein in the expression ovpdépery tivi ; 


Rom. 5 ri por cuppéper x7 .A. 


CYNTOMWC, 
Rom. 5 xohaxevow ovvropws pe Kata- 
cdayeiv 


CYNTpEéXeIN signifying ‘to concur’; 


Ephes. 3 dros cvuvrpéxnre th youn 
Tov Geov 


Smyrn.7 ovvépepev Sé avrois x.7.A, 


Magn. 14 cvvropes mapexddeca bpas 


Ephes. 4 cvvrpéxew th Tod émurxomov 
youn 


cwTHp, in connexion with the same words ; 


Ephes. i év Xprg "Inood rh corps 
uay 
TeXefwe, 


Ephes. 1 ro cvyyencoy epyov redeiws 
dmnpricare 


Magn. inscr., év Xpwte "Inood rg 
owriipt [par] 


Ephes. 14 éayv.,. redelws Exnre thy 
niorw, Smyrn. 5 Tedeiws avrov amyp- 
vyrat 


timH, in the phrase eis ryn7v, more ‘especially when the honour of 


God is concerned ; 


Polyc. 5 mavra eis typnv Ocod ywéabw 


Polyc. 5 «is ripyy ris capKos Tov 
Kvupiov 


totroc used of ecclesiastical office ; 


Polyc. 1 éxdixes cov rév rémov 


The phrase eis riunv Geod or eis Geod 
rysjv occurs Ephes. 21 (twice), Smyrn. 
I1; comp. Magn. 3 «is rysny éxeivov 
tov Oednoavros x.t.A., Trall. 12 «is 
Ty TaTpOS K.T.A. 

Ephes. 2 eis rysjv tpav cal rov ém- 


oKOTrov 
‘ 


Smyrn. 6 romos pndéva pvowiro 


tpdtroc in the phrase xara. rdvra tpdrov ; 


Polyc. 3 rév xara mdvra rpdrov 80 rpas 
dropeivayra ’ 


Trall. 2 xara mavra tpdmov macw 
dpéoxew. The phrase occurs also 
Ephes. 2, Smyrn. 10 


_ ¥rtepHdanein, ‘to disdain,’ with an accusative; 
Polyc. 4 Sovdovs Kat Sovdas pa vrepn- LEphes. 5 obros 48 vrepnpavei, Smyrn. 


pave 


10 ra Seopa pov, & ovx vmepnparyoare 
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Ytroménein in the phrase ‘endure all things’; 


Polyc. 3 &vexev Qcod mavra vropévew 
jas Set x.r.d., 26. rov [wdvra] xard 
mdvra Tporov Ov jas vropeivayra 


Smyrn. 4 wavra tbropeva avrov pe €v- 
Svvapodvros k.r.d., 25. 9 OC ov mavra 


€ ¢ > - ’ 
dmopevovres avrov revgere 


YTromonH, especially in the phrase ‘in endurance’; 


Rom. 10 év tropovq “Inood Xpiorrov 
Polyc. 6 1 bropovn os mavorhia 


Trall. 1 aBudxpurov év vropovn 
Smyrn. 12 vropovn dia mavros, Ephes. 
3 vrarerpOjvat...vropovy, 


Yrroréccecéai of obedience to bishop and clergy; 


Polyc. 6 avripuxoy eyo rév broracco- 
pévov TO emiokdr@, mperBurépots, dia- 
xovois: and the bishop himself is 
enjoined § 2 rods Aoworépous é€v mpad- 
THTL UTOTATTE 


The phrase vroraccer bau TO emirxorg, 
etc., occurs Ephes. 2, Magn. 2, 13, 
Trall, 2, 13 (comp. Ephes. 5) 


gafnecOar in great frequency. The word does not occur at all in 
Clement or Polycarp, and only three times in S. Paul; 


Trall. 4 td yap pros moddois peév ov 
daivera, Rom. 3 drav kdop@ py paive- 
pat, 2b. ovdev hawopevoy Kadov 


Ephes. 15 érep kat €or kai havncerat, 
Rom. 3 "Incots Xpioris év rarpt dy 
padrov haivera, Polyc. 2 ra pawdpeva 
gov eis rpoc@mov. See also Magn. 3, 
4, 6, 7, Trail. 2, 11, Smyrn. 8, 11. 
Thus altogether it occurs 14 times. 


anepoyn also occurs with unusual frequency ; 


Ephes. 19 avOpwrivas avepovpévor, 
Polyc. 2 ra 8€ dopara aire: va oor hay- 


epobn 


Magn. 8 cis Oceds éotw 6 havepdcas 
c A A > “ a . ca 
éavrov dia “Inood Xpicrod tov viod 


avrod : comp. Ephes. 19, Rom. 8 


eyrein in the imperative dedye, pevyere, ‘avoid.’ It does not occur 


in any other part of the verb ; 


Polyc. § ras xaxorexvias pebye 


Trall. 11, Philad. 2, 6,7, Smyrn. 7 


oBeicOal in the expression ‘to fear more’; 


Trall. 4 viv yap pe Set mréov o- 
Beto Oa 


Ephes. 6 mhewvas atriv oBeicba, 
Philad. 5 év @ Sedenevos PoBodpat 
peaddov 


pdnimoc in the phrase dpdvysos yiver Oat ; 


Polyc. 2 povipos yivov os suis é&v 
dnacw 


Ephes. 17 Sua ri 8€ ob mwavres hpovipor 
yvopeba; The word occurs also 
Magn. 3 
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ycioYn ‘to elate, puff up’; 
Trall. 4 pr mpocéxew trois pvowicly Magn. 12 ofda ri ot pvowtebe, Trail. 
pe, Polyc. 4 pndé airot puowicbocay 7 rodro dé orate piv ph pvoovpévas, 
Smyrn. 6 romos pndéva huooira 
oycic of natural as opposed to acquired qualities ; 
Ephes. 1 6 xexriobe pices x.7.d. Trall. 1 tyvav spas exovras ov kara 
Xphow adda xara iow 
xapé, see above under apwpos. 
xApic in the phrase év [rH] xdpere; 
Polyc. 1 twapaxad@ oe év xdpire k.T.A. Ephes. 20, Magn. inscr., Philad. 11, 
Smyrn. 9, 13 
x4picma in connexion with the idea of lack or abundance ; 
Polyc. 2 mavrés xapioparos repiocetns  Smyrn. inscr. dvvorepyre oven mavros 
xapioparos 
xfipat, speaking of care for the widows ; 
Polyc. 4. xipat pr apedeio boca Smyrn. 6 ob pédet avrois...mept xnpas 


xopéc in the phrase ‘ forming a choir’; 
Rom, 2 év aydmry xopods yevopevot Ephes. 4 of kar’ dv8pa 8é xopis yiver be, 
ib, 19 xopos éyévero t@ aorépe 
XpHzw, 
Trall. 4 xpytw obv mpadrnros Trall. 12 rijs ad’ tyav aydrns xpz- 


Covros 


XPICTIANICMOC, 

Rom. 3 peyéOous éorlv 6 xpiorianopds The word occurs Magn. to (three 
times), Philad. 6 

xpictianoc somewhat frequently ; 
Rom. 3 pi) povov Aéyopar xpioriavés, The word occurs Ephes. 11, Magn. 
Polyc.7 xpioriavos éavrov éEovciay ovn 4, Trail. 6 
exet 

xwpein in the sense ‘contain’ (with an apparent reference to Matt. 
xix. 12 6 duvdpevos xwpeiv Ywpetrw) ; 


Trail. § ob dumbévres xapiioat Smyrn. 6 6 xopav xopeira 


Besides these, we meet with other resemblances which it would not 
be easy to tabulate. Thus an injunction is followed by an apologetic 
disclaimer, implying that it is superfluous; e.g. Polyc. 1 domep Kal roveis, 
ib, 4 rep ovde Tpdoces (comp. § 2 wept Fs Kai ob wéreoar). Such dis- 
claimers, expressed in very similar language, are frequent in the parts 
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not represented in the Curetonian letters; e.g. Ephes. 4 omep kal moveire, 
tb. 8 worep ovdé éarataabe (comp. Rom. 2, Trall. 2, Smyrn. 4). Again 
a certain course is enjoined either as an act of reciprocation to God for 
the like (Polyc. 1 mdvras Baorale ws cal oc 6 Kupuos, 2b. 6 paxpobvpycare 
ovv per adAjduwv...Ws Kal 6 Meds pel Vudv) or as a means of obtaining a 
like return from God (Polyc. 3 mdvra tropévew Sei, iva Kai avros mas 
bropeivy, 2b. 6 7O erioxorw mpocexere iva kal 6 Meds Syiv). Such expres- 
sions as these again are frequent outside the Curetonian letters; e.g. . 
Ephes. 2, 21, Smyrn. 9, 10, Philad. 10, 11. Closely connected with 
these are such turns of language as Polyc. inscr. émurxorm éxxdyoias 
Sprupvaiwy, paddov érucxomnuevw bd Weod x.7.r., Trall. 5 wodda yap 
npiv Aeret iva Ocod py AevrvpeHa. With these compare Rom. 8 OeAnoare 
iva kat vpets OeAyPjre (not in the Curetonian letter), Smyrn. 5 ov twes 
ayvoodvres apvowvrat, padAov dé ypvyOnoav vx’ avrov, with the note on the 
latter passage. Again there is the anacoluthic commencement of a 
letter, as in Zphes. 1, Rom. 1. With these compare Magu. 2, Philad. 1, 
and see the notes Il. pp. 29, 31, 110, 194, 251, 288, whence the close 
but subtle resemblances in the irregularity of the style will be apparent. 
Again there is the frequent use of ds (6) éorw, and the like, as expletives, 
sometimes with an unusual attraction as regards the gender; Ephes. 9 
TAS pyxavas “I. X. ds éotw cravpds, tb. 18 Tob oravpot, 6 éotw oxdvdadov 
Kt.r., Rom. 5 déxa Aeomdpdous 6 éotw oTpatwrtikov Tayya, 1b. 7 aprov 
@cod Oédrw 6 éotw odpé rod Xprorov...70 alua avrod 6 éorw ayamrn apOap- 
tos. With these compare Zphes. 17, 20, Magn. 7, 10, 15, Tradl. 6, 8 
(twice), 11, Philad. inscr., Smyrn. 5, and see the notes, NH. pp. 73, 122. 
Again we meet with an imperative introduced into the antithetical clause 
of a sentence, so as to break the symmetry; Folyc. 2 tva ta pawopeva 
cov eis tpocwrov KoAaKevys, Ta dé dopara airet «.7.A.; comp. AZagn. 
11, Zrall. 2, Smyrn. 4, and see the note on 1. p. 339. Again our 
author has a mode of speaking with respect to the representatives of a 
church. He regards himself as seeing or welcoming the whole body zz 
these representatives. With Zphes. 1 rv roAvrAnOevav vpdv...ameiAnda 
év ‘Ovycivw compare more especially A/agn. 6 & tots mpoyeypappévors 
mpocwros 70 wav tAROos Cewpyoa and Tradl. 1 date pe 10 wav wAROos 
Upav ev av7G Oewppoa, and see the note, Il. p. 32. 

The results of this investigation must, I believe, be regarded as 
decisive. ‘The resemblances are not only numerous and close, but they 
are frequently of the most subtle kind. It must be remembered also 
that the whole body of the Curetonian letters, when translated into 
English, only occupies some six not very closely printed octavo pages 
(see 1. p. 670 sq.), and that the Seven Epistles are only some four or 
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five times as extensive. If this fact is borne in mind, the amount of 
coincidence is surprising; and one who maintains that the Seven 
Epistles of the Middle Form were produced by interpolation from the 
Curetonian letters, postulates in his pseudo-Ignatius a prodigy of minute 
observation, of subtle insight, of imitative skill, of laborious care, which 
is probably without a parallel in the history of literary forgeries and 
which assuredly was an utter impossibility among the Christians in the 
second and third centuries. 

It will have been observed also that the coincidences extend over 
all the letters. Thus our examination supplies a refutation alike of 
Ussher who accepted six out of the seven and rejected the Epistle to 
Polycarp alone, and of Renan who rejects six out of the seven and 
accepts the Epistle to the Romans alone. If indeed we had taken the 
Epistle to Polycarp or the Epistle to the Romans as our starting point 
and set ourselves to show by the evidence of diction that the epistle in 
question was the work of the same author as the other six, a very much 
larger body of proof might have been gathered together bearing on the 
question at issue. But though our main object has been somewhat 
different, sufficient evidence has been forthcoming incidentally to estab- 
lish these points also. The Seven Epistles as they stand in the Middle 
Recension are evidently the work of one hand. 


2. Another highly important consideration is the connexion of 
thought, Where whole clauses, sentences, and paragraphs are absent 
from the one recension’and present in the other, the greater or less 
coherence in the consecutive parts may be expected to furnish a criterion 
of the highest value. The recension in which thoughts succeed each 
other naturally and easily claims the palm of priority over the recension 
in which abruptness and inconsequence prevail. The transitions indeed 
are often rapid in either form, and this must therefore be regarded as a 
characteristic of the author (whichever may be the original form of the 
letters); but we have a right to expect that there shall be no incon- 
gruity. 

On this point it is well that the advocates of the three Short Epistles 
should be allowed to state the case themselves, and I therefore give 
Cureton’s own words (C. Z p. xiii) ; 


‘In the Epistle to the Ephesians at least two-thirds of the matter has 
been omitted. Now had these passages so omitted belonged to the original 
epistle, it seems hardly possible that they could have been taken away in 
the manner in which they have been, sometimes entire chapters, at others 
considerable parts, sometimes whole sentences, and at others half sentences 
or single words, without interrupting the general tenor of the epistle or 
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causing any hiatus and producing obscurity. But what is now the state of 
the case? Not only is no obscurity caused, nor the tenor of the epistle 
broken; but on the contrary several places which before were unintelligible 
become now clear; the whole epistle runs on uninterruptedly; each sen- 
tence adheres closely to that which precedes it; and what is still more 
remarkable, all this almost without the necessity of making any grammatical 
change in the order or construction of the sentences; and further, one 
passage omitted in the Greek [§ 1 ‘videre festinastis’ in the Latin], which 
Bishop Pearson had previously pointed out as necessary to complete the 
context, is restored and supplied by the Syriac.’ 

This statement is not supported by any examples or any analysis of 
passages ; and to me it seems to be directly opposed to the facts. The 
last clause ‘one passage etc.’ does indeed state a truth; but this truth 
has no bearing on the question at issue. It furnishes an instance of the 
confusion, on which I have adverted above (p. 278), and which has 
been already dealt with. For the rest, it would be true to the facts to 
say that in no single instance does the Curetonian Recension produce a 
better sense or a more intelligible sequence of thought than the Vossian ; 
that in very many cases the sequence in the Curetonian letter would 
pass muster, though in the majority of these it is smoother and more 
regular in the Vossian; and that in some few instances the phenomena 
are quite incongruous and improbable in the Curetonian letter, where 
no such fault can be found with the Vossian. 

Who for instance can bring himself to believe that Ignatius ended 
the letter as it ends in the Curetonian form: ‘And that which was 
perfected in the counsels of God had a beginning; whence all things 
were put into commotion because the destruction of death was pur- 
posed?’ Is it at all intelligible that a letter which commences with an 
elaborate greeting and goes on to speak at some length of personal 
relations should thus end abruptly in the midst of the discussion of a 
theological topic, without a word of farewell or any personal reference 
of any kind? Is this possible in itself? Does it become at all more 
probable, when we compare the other Ignatian letters, which even in 
the Curetonian Recension end with a salutation and a farewell? 

Or again take this passage ; 

*It is better to keep silence and to be, than to talk and not to be; [it is 
good to teach, if the speaker be a doer also. There is then one Teacher, 
who spake, and it was so; yea and even the works that He hath done in 
silence are worthy of the Father. He that possesseth the Word of Jesus can 
also listen to His Silence, that he may be perfect ;] that through the things 
which he speaks he may do, and through the things wherein he is silent, he 
may be known.’ 
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- Here the words in brackets are omitted in the Curetonian letter. 
‘The thoughts which they contain do not indeed lie on the surface; and 
this very obscurity would be-a sufficient motive for their expulsion. But 
the words are full of meaning, when examined; and their ejection 
produces a dislocation by which the logical connexion is altogether 
shattered. The words ‘It is better to be silent etc.’ are no logical 
dntroduction to the last clause ‘that through the things which he speaks 
etc.’ On the other hand this clause is fitly introduced by the sentence 
which commends the appropriation alike of the utterances and the 
silence of Jesus, as combining to make the perfect man. 

Again in §§ 8, 9, the sentence in the Curetonian letter runs ‘ For ye 
do all things in Jesus Christ, having been prepared unto the building of 
God the Father, being hoisted up to the heights by the engine of Jesus 
Christ which is the cross, using as a rope the Holy Spirit’ etc. Here is 
an elaborate metaphor introduced, and yet the key-word to it is wanting, 
The ‘preparation for the building’ might perhaps stand without expla- 
nation, because by frequent use the metaphor of building or ‘edifica- 
tion’ had become so common as almost to cease to be a metaphor. 
But the ‘hoisting up’ supposes some previous explanation, ‘This 
explanation appears in the Vossian letter, which inserts several sentences 
after the first clause, and in which the words, ‘as being stones of the 
Father’s temple,’ occur immediately before the clauses ‘having been 
prepared etc.,’ so that all runs smoothly. 

Another example is in § 10. In the Vossian letter the passage is 
read thus ; 

‘Towards their fierceness be ye not zealous to imitate them by requital 
(dvriyipyoacba). Let us be found their brothers by our gentleness, but let us 
be zealous to be imitators of the Lord, (vying with each other) who shall 
suffer greater wrong, who shall be robbed, who shall be set at nought,’ 


In the Curetonian Recension the passage ‘Let us be found...of the 
Lord’ runs ‘But let us be imitators of the Lord in our gentleness 
and (by vying with each other) who etc.’ Here indeed there is no 
dislocation in the sequence of thought as is the case elsewhere, but 
the subtle expressiveness of the Vossian letter is entirely lost. In 
the latter the connexion of thought is as follows: ‘Do not show 
yourselves like them by copying them and thus requiting wrong 
for wrong. If you desire to claim kindred with them, claim it in 
another way ; prove your brotherhood by treating them as brothers. — If 
you would have somewhat to copy, take God as your pattern. Inmitate 
His gentleness and forbearance.’ | 

The other passages which offer themselves for comparison in this 
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epistle do not call for any comment.. The sequence of thought in the 
Curetonian letter is preserved sufficiently to disarm criticism, though 
the connexion is closer in the Vossian form. 

The Epistle to Polycarp contains very little which invites considera- 
tion from this point of view. The variations between the two recen- 
sions are immaterial throughout the first six chapters. At this point 
however the divergence begins. Of the two concluding chapters (the: 
seventh and eighth) in the Vossian form, which are occupied with 
personal matters—directions to Polycarp with the concluding  saluta- 
tions etc.—the Curetonian letter retains only two sentences, the latter 
in an altered form; ‘The Christian has not authority over himself, but 
devotes himself to God. I salute him who shall be counted worthy to 
go to Antioch in my stead, according as I commanded thee.’ The 
former sentence is unexplained by anything in the context of the Cure- 
tonian letter, whereas in the Vossian it stands in close and immediate 
connexion with the directions which precede and follow it. In the 
latter the incident assumes a different character, but the change does 
not affect the connexion with the context. 

In the Epistle to the Romans, as it appears in the Curetonian 
recension, the opening salutation is much abridged, but the relations 
of the two forms in this part are not such as to call for examination. In 
the first five chapters the two recensions agree very closely. Only 
here and there a sentence is wanting in the shorter form; but the 
continuity of the sense is not generally affected by the omission. One 
point alone calls for a remark. In § 6 a passage runs; ‘Have sympathy 
with me. What is expedient for me, [I know. Now am I beginning to 
be a disciple]. Let nought of things visible and invisible grudge me 
that I may attain unto Jesus Christ.’ The words in brackets appear in 
the Vossian letter, but are omitted in the Curetonian. It will be seen 
at once that they are needed for the sense. No great stress however 
can be laid on the omission, as it might be pleaded that they had been 
left out by the inadvertence of a transcriber, and that therefore the 
omission does not affect the main question at issue. Of the five remain- 
ing chapters as they stand in the Vossian letter, only a few sentences 
appear in the Curetonian; but as a compensation two chapters from 
the Trallian Epistle are introduced at the close. These few sentences 
are isolated, and their purport is such that no continuity need be looked 
for. Here again however one passage deserves consideration ; § 9 ‘My 
spirit saluteth you, and so doth the love of the churches which wel- 
comed me in the name of Jesus Christ, [not as a traveller on his way 
(ovx ws mapodevovta)| for even those (churches) which did not lie near to 
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my way according to the flesh (ai px mpooyjxoveal pot TH 086 TH Kara 
gapxa) escorted me onward from city to city.’ Here the words in 
square brackets are omitted in the Curetonian letter. Their bearing is 
not obvious at first sight, and this would account for the omission. 
But reflexion shows that they are demanded by the context. The atten- 
tion paid to him was not merely the humane consideration which 
would be extended to any wayfarer. It was a token of brotherhood in 
Christ. This was shown from the fact that churches not on his route 
bore their part in it. 

The great question however affecting the Epistle to the Romans 
is concerned with the appearance, at the close of the Curetonian form, 
of the two chapters which in the Vossian recension belong to the 
Trallian Epistle (§§ 4, 5). Which was their original place ? 

Let us look first at their position in the Trallian Epistle. 

Ignatius exhorts the Trallians to obey their bishop, priests, and 
deacons. He bears personal testimony to the excellence of their bishop, 
whom even godless men must respect. He might write more sternly 
to them, but he forbears. He remembers that he is only a condemned 
criminal, and he therefore will not assume the authority of an Apo- 
stle (§ 3). 

Though much knowledge is vouchsafed to him in God, yet he puts 
limits to himself (éuavrdv perp’). He will not boast, lest he perish by 
boasting. He fears the praises of others, lest they should elate him. 
He desires to suffer, and yet doubts his worthiness. Above all things 
he prays for humility (§ 4). 

True, he could write to them about heavenly things, but he forbears. 
It would be too strong meat for babes, and they would be choked 
thereby. He may know the mysteries of the celestial hierarchy; but 
this will not make him a disciple. He and they still lack much, that God 
may not be lacking to them (§ 5). 

Therefore he exhorts them—nay not he, but the love of Christ—to 
seek only the wholesome food of true Christianity and to avoid the rank 
and noxious weeds of heresy, etc. (§ 6). | 

The connexion here is intelligible. The motive is obvious. What 
more natural than this alternation between the humility of self-condem- 
nation and the thanksgiving for spiritual privilege? He exalts himself _ 
only to depress himself; and he abases himself only to exalt himself. 
He shrinks from commanding, and yet he desires his words to have the 
effect of a command. I am therefore altogether unable to acquiesce in 
Cureton’s opinion (C. Z p. xlvii); ‘It is difficult to understand for 
what especial purpose these chapters should have been introduced into 
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the Epistle to the Trallians. We know of no reason why he should 
make any allusion to his knowledge of heavenly things when writing to 
the Trallians; nor even is theré any apparent purpose to be gathered 
from that epistle for his doing so, as it now stands.’ There is no more 
difficulty in understanding the purpose of Ignatius, than there is in 
understanding’ the purpose of S. Paul in the roth, rrth, and 12th chap- 
ters of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, where he too is dealing 
with false teachers, where he too lays stress on his spiritual illumi- 
nation, where he too fluctuates between the dread of boasting and the 
necessity of boasting. Indeed we can hardly resist the conclusion 
that, when Ignatius wrote this passage, the spirit, if not the very 
language, of the Apostle thus writing to the Corinthians was present to 
his mind. 

On the other hand these two chapters (Zya//. 4, 5) have no special 
propriety at the close of the Epistle to the Romans. Cureton indeed 
(p. xlvi) invents a motive for their insertion; ‘The Romans seem to 
have spoken of his great spiritual knowledge, and to have pressed it as 
an argument why he should desire to have his life spared for the benefit 
of the Church’: and treating this fiction as a fact, he proceeds to argue 
thereupon for the propriety of the position which these chapters occupy 
in the Curetonian recension. But the very necessity of such an 
assumption betrays the weakness of the case. Beyond the fact that 
the Epistle to the Romans is concerned almost entirely with his ap- 
proaching martyrdom, and that in the course of these chapters reference 
is made to it, there is no link of connexion. On the other hand, when 
he speaks to his readers as children who could not digest strong meat, 
this language is far more appropriate as addressed to the Trallians of 
whose spiritual danger he had personal knowledge and to whom in 
other parts of the letter he utters words of warning, than to the Romans 
with whom he was unacquainted and whom he addresses as ‘teachers 
of others’ (§ 3) and describes as ‘filtered clean from any strange colour- 
ing’ of heresy (inscr.). 


3. Under the third and last head we have to consider the topics 
which the two recensions respectively comprise. Here the Curetonian 
- letters differ from the Vossian almost wholly in the direction of omission. 
The topics may be roughly classed under three heads, theological, eccle- 
siastical, and personal. 

(i) As regards the ¢heological topics, it would be difficult to show 
that any difference exists between the two recensions. No adequate 
doctrinal motive can be alleged either for the omission of the missing 
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portions in ‘the Curetonian letters or for the insertion of the additional 
portions in the Vossian. 

A characteristic feature of the Ignatian theology is the accentua- 
tion of the twofold nature of Christ—His deity and His humanity. A 
crucial passage appears in the Curetonian letters Pol/yc. 3, where our 
Lord is. described as ‘ He that is without time, He that is invisible, He 
that was seen for our sakes, He that is impalpable, He that is impassible, 
He that suffered for our sakes.’ Flowing from this twofold nature we 
have on the one side the human birth from a virgin, Zphes. 19 ‘the 
virginity of Mary was unperceived by the prince of this world’; on the 
other, the theopaschite language describing His passion, Zphes. 1 ‘the 
blood of God.’ Moreover it is not only the positive theology of 
Ignatius that remains unaffected, whichever recension we adopt. His 
polemics are also the same. The characteristic feature in the polemical 
theology of the Vossian letters is the constant antagonism to Docetism. 
This appears in the Curetonian letters also—in a single passage only it 
is true, but one passage is as convincing as many, so far as regards the 
question at issue. Addressing the Ephesians he describes the Church 
of Ephesus as ‘united and elect ina veal passion’ (Zpfes. inscr. yvopévy 
Kal éxeeypevn ev rdGer adnfw); for it cannot be doubted (see um. p. 
25 sq.) that this is the true reading in the Curetonian letters, as well as 
in the Vossian. In these respects therefore no gain is effected, for no 
difficulty is overcome, by setting aside the Vossian letters in favour of 
the Curetonian. Nay, there is an actual loss; for the Vossian letters 
show that the Docetism against which the writer aims his shafts is Judaic 
in its character, and therefore exhibits a very early type of this error. 

Again ; the eucharistic teaching of the Ignatian epistles has been a 
stumblingblock to some; but the strongest eucharistic passage (Rom. 
7) appears in the Curetonian letters, as well as in the Vossian. 

Again; the angelology of Ignatius has been held unworthy of a 
primitive father of the Church; but the most emphatic angelological 
passage (Zral/. 5) has a place in the Curetonian letters also, though 
transferred in these from the Trallian to the Roman Epistle. 

(ii) Nor again is the position altered when we turn to ecclesiastical 
questions. The advocacy of the episcopal office, which is associated 
with the name of Ignatius, appears very definitely in the Curetonian 
letters. The writer warns those who resolve to remain in virgin purity 
to reveal their resolution to no one but the bishop; and he enjoins 
those who purpose marrying to obtain the consent of the bishop to 
their union, ‘that their marriage may be after God and not after concu- 
piscence.’ ‘Give heed,’ he continues, ‘to the bishop, that God also 
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may give heed to you: my life for the life (avrifvxov éyd) of those who 
are obedient to the bishop, to the presbyters, to the deacons: may it 
be mine to have my portion with them in the presence of God’ (Polye, 
5, 6). He addresses Polycarp as bishop of the Church of the Smyr- 
nzans and charges him to ‘ vindicate his office’ (Polyc. 1). His people 
must do nothing without his approval, as he himself must de nothing 
without the approval of God (Polyc. 4). In like manner he designates 
Onesimus bishop of the Ephesians, and he charges them to love and to 
imitate him (Zfhes. 1). So also, speaking of himself, he regards it as a 
signal manifestation of God’s purpose, for which the Romans are bidden 
to offer praise and thanksgiving, that He has deigned to summon to 
the far west ‘the bishop from Syria’ (Rom, 2). Thus, though the lan- 
guage may lose something in strength and the directions may lack the 
same precision, the authority of the episcopal office stands out not less 
clearly in these Curetonian letters, than in the Vossian, as the key- 
stone of the ecclesiastical system. 

By accepting the Curetonian Recension as the original form of the 
Ignatian letters, we do indeed dispose of certain other difficulties which 
critics have raised relating to ecclesiastical organization and nomencla- 
ture (e.g. Smyrn. 8 4 Kabodixn éxxAnoia, tb, 13 Tas wapBévovs tas Aeyo- 
pévas xypas), but it will be shown hereafter that these difficulties have 
arisen from a misunderstanding of the expressions used. On the other 
hand we lose more than one expression indicative of a very early date, 
which the Vossian Epistles contain (e.g. Smyrn. 8 ovre Barrifew ovre 
ayamrnv trove), 

(iii) Lastly; so far as regards the fersonal matter, it may be fairly 
said that the loss from the adoption of the Curetonian Recension would 
be greater than the gain. Hardly a single difficulty is appreciably 
diminished—not one is removed—by its substitution for the Vossian 
letters. The long journey to Rome, which has been the main stumbling- 
block with some critics, remains untouched. The ardent craving for 
martyrdom, which not a few have judged unworthy of an apostolic 
father, still confronts us in its noble extravagance. The self-depreciation, 
at which others have taken offence, is indeed diminished with the 
diminution of area, but it is not obliterated (Zphes. 1, Rom. 4,5). The 
free communication with the churches by letter, which has been judged 
inconsistent with the status of a condemned and strictly-guarded 
prisoner, is still fully recognized (Rom. 4 éyo ypadw macas tats éxxAx- 
gias). The intercourse with individual friends is not interfered with ; 
the embassies from distant communities and the journeys of his friends 
from city to city are still recorded as before (Rom. 9; comp. Polye. 1, 
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Ephes. 1, Rom. 1). But, while the gain is thus inappreciable, the loss 
is very serious. It will be seen, when the subject is discussed at length 
in the next chapter, that the movements of the martyr himself and his 
relations with the deputies of the several churches, as they appear in the 
Vossian Epistles, reveal various and subtle coincidences which cannot 
without all violation of probability be set down to a forger’s pen. All 
these have vanished from the Curetonian letters. 


To sum up; 

If we are prepared still to maintain the priority of the Curetonian 
Epistles, we must make two great postulates. : 

We must first postulate a writer in the second or third century who 
makes a careful study of the three short Ignatian Epistles before him; 
who has the patience and the insight to note all the most subtle features 
of vocabulary and grammar; who has the genius and the skill to repro- 
duce all these characteristics; who, equipped with these capacities and 
acquirements, sets himself to interpolate, enlarge, and supplement these 
three letters so as to form a body of seven letters; who so performs this 
task that the sequence of thought is better observed in the enlarged 
epistles than in the original; who in the interpolated and forged por- 
tions so constructs his personal and historical framework as to reveal to 
a careful scrutiny subtle and inobtrusive harmonies and coincidences; 
and who exercises such self-restraint as to avoid all theological and eccle- 
siastical questions which have an interest for his own time, because they 
would be anachronisms. In short he is prepared to sacrifice every 
conceivable purpose of a forgery to ensure the success of his forgery. 
Who is bold enough to affirm that such a person could be found 
among the ranks of the Christians in these early ages? 

But secondly, we are obliged to postulate in (say) the fourth or 
fifth century a Syriac translator who, having before him a pre-existing 
Syriac version of the three short Epistles and also a Greek copy of the 
Seven Epistles (enlarged from the original three in the manner supposed), 
undertakes to bring the Syriac version into conformity with this enlarged 
body of letters. Accordingly he not only translates the four additional 
epistles, removing however the two chapters which he finds ready to hand 
at the close of the Roman Epistle in the existing Syriac version and 
placing them in their new position in the Trallian Epistle; but in the 
three epistles already rendered into Syriac he supplies the insertions, 
effaces the omissions, transposes the transpositions, follows every arbitrary 
change, and thus produces a Syriac work exactly corresponding to the 
Greek. This task indeed does not suppose the same combination of 
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qualities as the former, but it does demand marvellous patience. _What 
parallel can be found to such a work in the Christian literature of those 
ages? 

This last demand alone would be a severe strain, and an opinion so 
weighted would need very strong independent support to sustain it; 
but the two together are enough to break the back of any theory. I 
need not advert to the other difficulties with which those who maintain 
the priority of the Curetonian Form are confronted. 


The preceding investigation has, if I mistake not, established the 
result that the Curetonian Letters are an abridgement or mutilation of 
the epistles of the Middle Form. But the further question arises; In 
what interests or with what motive was the abridgement made? 

The earliest opponent of the Curetonian letters, the Znglish Re- 
viewer, who has been mentioned already (p. 269), had his own answer to 
this question. He considered them to be ‘a miserable epitome made by 
an Eutychian heretic’ (p. 348), and he even went so far as to express his 
own opinion ‘that the collection of Syriac Mss recently deposited in the 
British Museum would turn out to be a nest of Eutychianism’ (p. 336). 
To this accusation Cureton in his Vindiciae Ignatianae (p. 67) returned 
an effective reply. 

For Eutychianism we may substitute the word Monophysitism; for 
the theory is placed in a more advantageous position by such a re- 
statement, and this is in effect what the Reviewer meant. Thus re- 
stated, the theory has this prima facie ground, that a considerable 
number of the mss in this Nitrian collection contain Monophysite 
works or are derived from Monophysite sources. It is even possible 
that one or other of the Mss containing this abridgement may have been 
transcribed by Monophysite hands. But the theory itself is sufficiently 
refuted by these three considerations. (1) The contents of the three 
mss in which the Curetonian Epistles are preserved do not betray 
any special Monophysite leanings. They comprise various patristic 
treatises, some doctrinal, some practical, some historical, mostly 
by well-known writers, Basil, the two Gregorys, Cyril, etc. (see 
Cureton C. Z. p. xviii sq.). (2) The great Monophysite leaders, Timo- 
theus of Alexandria (see above, p. 165sq-) and Severus of Antioch 
(p. 169 sq.), not to mention other anonymous advocates of Monophysite 
doctrine (p. 186 sq.), persistently use the Middle Form of the Ignatian 


Epistles; and there is no trace whatever in them of acquaintance with | 


the Curetonian Abridgement. They quote freely from all the seven 
epistles; and even in the three epistles, wherever the two recensions 
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differ, their quotations are taken from the Middle, not the Short Form. 
(3) So far from betraying Monophysite purposes, this abridgement is 
much less serviceable to Monophysite interests than the Vossian letters, 
By omitting altogether four out of seven epistles, it omits many passages 
which were held to favour Monophysitism (e.g. Smyrn. i. 2, 5, 6, Magn. 
6, 8); but even in these three, which it preserves, it strikes out some of the 
texts which were most important from a Monophysite point of view; e.g. 
Polyc. 8 év Oc jpdv Incod XpiorG, Lphes. 3 “Inrods Xprrds...t0d TaTpos 
} yopn, Ephes. 7 ev dvOpdry Ocds, Ephes. 18 6 yap eds ypav “Incods 6 
Xpiords exvodopybn K7.r., Lphes. 19 Sod avOpwrivus avepoupévov 
(altered into rod viod pavepovpévov), Rom. inscr. év "Inood Xpiote TO Gee 
nav, Rom. 3 6 yap eds jpav "Inoots Xpurros x.7.., Rom. 6 emitpeparé 
pot piypnriay evar Tod wéBovs Tod cod pov (the most favourite of all Mono- 
physite texts). In short, it would have been a more tenable hypothesis 
to maintain that the epistles were abridged in an Anti-monophysite 
interest. 

Thus the suggested doctrinal motive entirely failed to account for the 
phenomena, It was justly rejected by Jacobson (‘minus felix in eo quod 
Syrum pravitatis haereticae simulaverit’) and has found no favour else- 
where. With a nearer approach to the truth Hefele suggested (proleg. 
p. lviii, ed. 3) a moral aim. He regarded the Curetonian letters as ‘an 
epitome made by some Syrian monk for his own pious purposes (a 
monacho quodam Syriaco in proprios usus pios confectam).’ This seems 
to be only so far wrong in that it supposes some definite aim pursued 
on some definite plan; and this erroneous conception of the character of 
the abbreviator’s work is still more prominent in a subsequent note 
(p. 156), where he states that this monk ‘appears to have omitted every- 
thing which he thought less consonant or less necessary for himself and 
his ascetic purpose,’ adding that he gathered together all the hortatory 
passages which tended to good discipline of life. Cureton, when re- 
plying to Hefele (C. Z pref. p. x), might have contented himself with 
asking what pious uses a monk would find in the directions respecting 
matrimony which are allowed to stand in the Epistle to Polycarp (§ 5). 
This question renders the rest of his refutation superfluous. 

As a matter of experience, abbreviators are apt to do their work far 
more capriciously and carelessly than either of these. theories supposes. 
A scribe, having copied out the task which he had set himself, finds 
that he has a few leaves of parchment or paper still unfilled. It would 
be a sinful waste to leave his manuscript so. How shall he cover the 
- yacant space? A volume of Ignatius happens to be at hand. He will 
copy out just so much as there is room for. Of Course the historical 
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parts must be omitted. Of the rest there are some passages which he 
does not understand, others which are blurred in the copy before him. 
As he turns over the leaves of the portions which he is omitting, a 
terse maxim here and there strikes him. These must have a place. 
He is desirous perhaps of finishing his volume before a certain time. 
The Ignatian matter is only a stop-gap after all, and he does not care 
for completeness. So he breaks off the Epistle to the Ephesians ab- 
ruptly in the middle of a subject. Perhaps the manuscript before him 
is mutilated and has lost a quire here. Elsewhere the leaves are trans- 
posed. A fragment of the Trallian letter is inserted in the Epistle 
to the Romans; and accordingly as a part of this latter epistle it 
appears in his copy. ‘This mode of procedure is not without parallels. 
The history of literature, Greek, Latin, and Syrian, abounds in exam- 
ples of abridgement and mutilation, ranging from the carefully executed 
epitome, or the well selected collection of extracts illustrative of some 
particular subject, to the loose and perfunctory curtailment, such as 
we have. here, which is neither epitome nor extract, but something 
between the two’. 


The date of this Syriac abridgement is a matter of inferior 
moment; nor is it ascertainable except within somewhat wide limits 
of time. 

The earliest ms (%,) belongs to the year A.D. 534 or thereabouts 
(see above, p. 72). This ms indeed only contains the Epistle to 
Polycarp, but the abridgements of the two remaining epistles, which 
are found in the later Mss (%,%,), were evidently made by the same 
hand. ‘This earliest Ms however is evidently not the archetype. It 
already contains a few false readings, where the text is correctly given in 
the later mss (§ 5 yap for dé, together with other slight errors). Yet 
these phenomena are such that 3, might well have been copied 
directly from the original ms. Thus, so far as the evidence goes, 


1 The Ignatian literature itself (in ad- 
dition to the Curetonian letters) exhibits 
the following examplesillustrating the phe- 
nomena of curtailment : (1) a shortened 
and modified form of the Epistle to the 
Romans in Symeon the Metaphrast (see 
II. p. 5); (2) the mutilation of the end of 
the Epistle to Polycarp in the Latin 
Version (see above, p. 124); (3) the open- 
ing of the Epistle to the Romans in a 
Monte Cassino Ms (see p. 123), where no 


reason can be assigned why so much and 
no more should be given; (4) an extract 
from the Epistle to the Ephesians with 
modifications in Paris. Graec. 950 (see 
p- 76); (5) the loose and modified quota- 
tions in the Arabic (11. p. 883 sq., see 
above, p. 262). I have not reckoned in 
this enumeration mere collections of ex- 
tracts, whether Greek or Syriac (e.g. those — 
of S, described above, p. 89 sq.), which 
present no extraordinary features. 
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the Syriac abridgement might have been made as late as the early 
decades of the sixth century. 

The terminum ad quem being thus fixed, we have next to search 
for the ¢erminus a quo. But here the data are still less satisfactory. 
The first requisite is to assign a date to the unabridged Syriac Version 
(see above, p. 89 sq.).. This however is not an easy matter. If this 
version originally comprised the six Additional Letters, it cannot have 
been made till after the middle of the fourth century when these letters 
were forged (see above, p. 245 sq., p. 260), and some little time would 
probably elapse before they were attached to the genuine letters. 
Without a more thorough examination of the fragments of this Syriac 
Version and of the Armenian Version which was derived from it, 
it would be premature to assert with absolute confidence that the 
version of the six Additional Letters proceeded from the same hand 
as the version of the genuine Seven Epistles, though I have not yet 
seen sufficient reason to suspect the contrary. Supposing this unity 
of workmanship to be granted, the Syriac Version cannot well date 
much earlier than a.p. 400. Nor can we place it much later, if at 
least Armenian scholars are right, or nearly right, in their conclusion 
that the Armenian Version itself belongs to the fifth century (see above, 
p. 85). Yet this date for the Syriac Version is not without its difficul- 
ties. A passage in Ephraem Syrus (t a.p. 373) seems to be a reminis- 
cence of Zphes. 18 in the Syriac Version (see 1. p. 74); but the 
connexion is far from certain. ‘The resemblance between the two 
passages is not decisive as to any obligation on either side; and even 
if it were otherwise, the translator might have adopted his rendering 
from a well-remembered passage of this famous Syrian father rather than 
conversely. Again, John the Monk, whose date I have placed ap- 
proximately at a.D. 380—390 (see above, p. 145), seems to have used 
this Syriac Version (see p. 146). But the identity of the person 
bearing the name John is not made out beyond dispute ; and even 
if my identification be correct, the time of his literary activity might 
be placed a few years later. Provisionally therefore we may perhaps 
place the date of the Syriac Version about A.D. 400, or possibly as 
much as two decades earlier. A century before this time (c. A.D. 300) 
we find members of the literary society, which gathered about Pam- 
philus, busied in translating from Greek into Syriac (Euseb. JJart. 
Palest. p. 4, ed. Cureton). Again, several works of Eusebius were 
translated into this language soon after they were written, and probably 
during his own life-time (see Smith’s Dict. of Christ. Biogr. s.v. ‘ Euse- 
bius of Caesarea’ pp. 320, 326, 332). The Festal Letters of Atha- 
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nasius also would necessarily have been translated into Syriac, as soon 
as they were issued, for the use of the Syrian monks, From that 
time onward Syriac translations of Greek patristic writings become 
common, and not unfrequently they were made shortly after the publi- 
cation of the original works, and sometimes during the life-time of 
the authors. This we know to have been the case, for instance, with 
Cyril of Alexandria, with Timotheus A®lurus (see above, p. 168), and 
with Severus of Antioch (see pp. 25, 174, 181). There is therefore 
no difficulty in supposing that the version of Ignatius was made at the 
time suggested. But no satisfactory conclusion can be arrived at, until 
the text and the diction of this version have been more narrowly 
scrutinized. No long time need have elapsed after this date before 
the abridgement was made, but in the absence of prior testimony to 
its existence we are tempted to place it more than a century later. 








6. 


THE GENUINENESS. 


HE investigations of the preceding chapters have cleared the 

ground, All rival claimants have been set aside; so that the 
Seven Epistles, as known to Eusebius and as preserved to us not 
only in the original Greek but also in Latin and other translations, 
alone remain in possession of the field. If there be any genuine 
remains of Ignatius, these are they. The other recensions, now 
shown to be abridgements or expansions, cease to trouble us. They 
take their place as testimonies to the fame and popularity of the 
letters on which they are founded. The variations of text again 
between the Greek original and the various translations of the Seven 
Letters are immaterial to the question. To allege these as casting 
suspicion on the genuineness of the letters themselves is to throw dust 
in the eyes of the enquirer. They are only such in kind, as we might 
expect to encounter under the circumstances. ‘They are the price paid 
for ultimate security as regards the author’s text. This security, in 
the case of an ancient writer, will depend mainly on the multiplicity of 
authorities ; and multiplicity of authorities involves multiplicity of 
readings. The text of the Seven Epistles is assured to us on testi- 
mony considerably greater than that of any ancient classical author 


with one or two exceptions. . 


With Ussher’s discovery the Ignatian controversy enters upon a new 


phase. The main part of the previous literature on the subject had 


been rendered obsolete thereby. The really formidable objections 
which had. been urged against the genuineness of the letters applied 
only to the Long Recension and were no longer valid. Doubtless 
many minor difficulties, which critics had discovered, or imagined that 
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they had discovered, in the Ignatian Epistles, still remained. ‘This was 
inevitable. Where there are good grounds for suspecting a man’s 
character, even his most innocent actions are scanned with misgiving 
and interpreted to his disadvantage. So it was with these Ignatian 
writings. Suspicion had been justly excited against the only Ignatian 
letters hitherto known; and, when excited, it unjustly sought a handle 
in any matter that came to hand. Thus the uninterpolated passages 
suffered from their companionship with the interpolations. Not more 
righteous than Jupiter of old, outraged criticism 

‘incesto addidit integrum.’ 
Even when Ussher’s discovery had severed the companionship be- 
tween the false and true, the taint of the old suspicion remained. 
The smirch of the mud previously thrown still clung to the innocent 
victim, and it has never been altogether effaced. 

Yet on the whole Ussher’s discovery was felt to have furnished the 
true key to the solution of the Ignatian question. He had acted the 
part of the Good Samaritan, wrote Bishop Hall, and had bound up 
the wounds of the poor traveller who had fallen into the hands of 
thieves and been shamefully handled by them’. Adversaries indeed 
have paraded the names of those who, notwithstanding the fresh light 
thrown on the subject by this discovery, continued to condemn or to 
suspect these letters wholly or in part. It is not difficult, where the 
search ranges over a sufficient period, to draw up a considerable list 
of second and third-rate names, with here and there an author of higher 
repute, who took the adverse side. Meanwhile the very far larger 
number of critics and theologians, who have accepted the Seven 
Epistles as genuine, is altogether forgotten. Nor, if we regard the 
weight, rather than the numbers, of the names ranged on either side 
in the immediately succeeding generations, can we hesitate to say 
where the preponderance lies. No such list of names can be produced 
on the other side, as Ussher and Voss and Grotius and Pearson and Bull 





1 Ussher’s Works xvi. p. 92 ‘Inciderat 
nempe bonus iste viator Hierosolymitanus 
in latrones quosdam Hierochuntinos, qui 
illum non spoliarant modo sed misere 
etiam peneque ad mortem vulnerarant ; 
praeterierant saucium ac fere moribundum 
nescio quot Parkeri, Coci, Salmasii, aliique 
nuperae sectae coryphaei...vestra unius 
pietatis [pietas ?], optimi instar Samaritae, 
vinum oleumque infudit tam patentibus 


vulneribus, abstersit saniem, foedeque 
hiulca plagarum ora manu tenera fasciavit ; 
fereque exanimem vestro typorum jumento 
imposuit ; ac communi denique ecclesiae 
hospitio, non sine maximis impensis, com- 
mendavit.’ Later on in the same letter 
(p- 93) Hall writes, ‘Bis martyrium passus 
Ignatius noster; tua demum opera, praesul 
honoratissime, reviviscit.’ 
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and Bentley’ and Waterland*, not to mention others only second to 
these in the field of theological criticism. 

To one school of contemporary theologians however the discovery 
of Ussher and Voss was a grave disappointment. The French Protestant 
divines had attacked the integrity of the Ignatian letters mainly on 
account of their testimony to the early spread of episcopacy; but they 
had for the most part expressed themselves in favour of a genuine 
though indeterminate nucleus, overlaid with spurious matter. To these 
critics the Vossian letters gave no relief. ‘Though the sacerdotal lan- 
guage had disappeared, the testimony to the existence and authority 
of the episcopate was as strong and as precise here as in the letters of 
the Long Recension. It was too much to expect that under these cir- 
cumstances the Vossian letters should receive an impartial hearing. 
An interval of twenty years elapsed, before French Protestantism put 
forth its supreme effort in the elaborate work of Daillé. But mean- 
while other antagonists of no mean repute stepped forward. In 1645 
Saumaise, who had already on the eve of Ussher’s discovery mingled 
in the fray (see above, p. 228), again declared himself against the 
Ignatian letters (Adparatus ad Libros de Primatu Papae, Lugd. Bat. 





1 Bentley’s Works 11. p. 29 ‘ The most 
excellent Bishop Pearson had designed a 
new edition of Ignatius’s Zpis¢/es with an 
amplecommentary. A specimen of which 
posthumous work has been published by 
the learned Dr Smith, and the whole is 
earnestly expected from him. For though 
it has not passed the Jast hand of the 
author, yet it is every way worthy of him, 
and the very dust of his writings is gold. 
In that published specimen there is this 
annotation upon the words of Ignatius 
TON YMAC COMICANTA [Smyrn, 1]’ etc. 

In Monk’s Life of Bentley Ul. p. 44 
(ed. 2, 1833) it is stated on the authority 
of a contemporary letter, that a rumour 
reached Oxford in the summer of 1718 to 
the effect that ‘ Cambridge was in a great 
ferment on account of Dr Bentley having 
on occasion of a Divinity Act made a 
speech condemning the Epistles of S. 
Ignatius and afterwards refusing to hear 
the Respondent, who attempted to reply.’ 
All this we are told ‘is given on hearsay.’ 
What foundation in fact there may have 
been for the story it would be impossible 


to say. We may conjecture however that 
the Respondent had quoted from the 
spurious or interpolated epistles, and was 
called to account for this by Bentley. 
Not many years had then passed since 
Whiston’s attempt to resuscitate this re- 
cension. Moreover a Respondent in an 
Act would not be unlikely to get his in- 
formation at second hand from such a 
book as Suicer’s 7hesaurus (ed. 1, 1682; 
ed. 2, 1728); and in Suicer the Long 
Recension is commonly, if not universally, 
cited. We have an example of a similar 
ignorance and misapprehension as regards 
Ussher; ‘I could not but smile,’ writes 
Hammond to Ussher, ‘when I was of 
late required by the London ministers to 
answer the objections you had made to 
the Epistles of Ignatius,’ Ussher’s Works 
XVI. p. 148. But whatever may be the 
account of the mistake, Bentley’s views 
are clearly indicated in the passage just 
quoted from the Dissertation on the 
Epistles of Phalaris. 

2 Waterland’s Works ll. pp. 239 sq-y 
262 sq. (ed. Van Mildert), 
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1645, quoted by Pearson Vind. Jgn. p. 42). He was followed im: 
mediately (A.D. 1646) by Blondel (Afologia pro Sententia Hieronymi 
de Episcopis et Presbyteris praef. p. 39 sq.). These writers now saw no 
course open to them but to reject the Ignatian Epistles altogether. 
Apparently it did not occur to them to ask whether Ussher’s discovery 
did not require them to reconsider their fundamental position as re- 
gards episcopacy. 

With the French Protestants were ranged the English Puritans. 
The treatise of Blondel had been answered by Hammond Dissertationes 
Quatuor, quibus Episcopatus Fura ex S. Scripturis et Primaeva Antt- 
quitate adstruuntur etc. (Lond. 1651). Hammond’s work provoked a 
reply from the London Ministers entitled /us Divinum Ministerii 
Evangelict ‘published by the Provincial Assembly of London’ 1654. 
An individual minister also, Dr J. Owen, in a preface to Zhe Saints’ 
Perseverance (1654) replied to Hammond. This elicited a rejoinder 
from Hammond, An Answer to the Animadversions on the Dissertations 
touching Ignatius’s Epistles etc., London, 1654. The weapons of these 
English Puritans were taken from the French armoury, and their 
writings do not need any further notice. 

A few years later appeared the famous work of Daillé De Scriptis 
quae sub Dionysit Areopagitae et Ignatit Antiocheni nominibus circum- 
feruntur libri duo (Genevae, 1666). As this work created much stir at 
the time, and has been highly extolled by some later writers on the 
Ignatian question, it may be worth our while to endeavour to appraise 
its true value. As regards the spuriousness of the writings attributed 
to Dionysius the. Areopagite, the verdict of Daillé had already been 
anticipated by sound critics, and has been endorsed since by almost 
all reasonable men. But his treatment of the Ignatian writings does 
not deserve the same praise. It is marked indeed by very considerable 
learning and great vivacity of style ; but something more than know- 
ledge and vigour is required to constitute genuine criticism. The 
critical spirit is essentially judicial. Its main function is, as the word 
itself implies, to discriminate. ‘The spirit of Daillé’s work is the reverse 
of this. Itis characterized throughout by deliberate confusion. Though 
at the outset he states the facts with regard to the different recensions 
of the Ignatian letters, as brought to light by Ussher’s discovery, yet he 
proceeds at once to treat the whole body of. Ignatian literature as if it 
were the product of one author’, In this way the Vossian letters are 


1 Thus for instance he writes (c. xxiii); | man to whom they are fictitiously ascribed, 
«There are also some thingsintheseletters as for instance his charging wives not to 
foreign to the gravity and wisdom of the salute their husbands by-their own names; 
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made to bear all the odium of the charges justly brought against the 
Epistles of the Long Recension. Like the Athenian demagogue, he 
takes a lesson from knowing eel-catchers, 
avw Te Kal KaTwW TOV BopBopov xvkaow. 

Of the sixty-six heads of objection which he urges against the Ig- 
natian Epistles, about one half apply solely to the Long Recension ; 
several others are chiefly, though not entirely, occupied with it; and 
two or three deal only with the medieval Latin correspondence. 
Thus for the most part he expends his strength in slaying the slain ; 
for Ussher had already dealt the death-blow to these spurious and 


interpolated letters. 


For the rest, his arguments and positions are such 


as few sane critics, even among the most determined opponents of 


the Ignatian Epistles, would venture to adopt in the present day. 


Who 


for instance would be bold enough to maintain that the Ignatian 
writings were unknown to all Christians up to A.D. 300, about which 
time they were forged (p. 460 sq.)? or that the passages of Origen 
containing the Ignatian quotations were not written by Origen, but 


Let wives, says he, honour their husbands 
as their own flesh and not dare to call them 
by their own name...This writer whoever 
he was (iste vero quisquis fuit’ scriptor) 
little understood how great a man he had 
undertaken to simulate...Again is it not 
excellent and worthy of the modesty and 
holiness of Ignatius, that the same writes 
elsewhere to John (idem alibiad Joannem 
scribat) that there are many of their women 
who desire to see Mary the mother of $esus... 
But again this betrays a fickle and incon- 
stant judgment that he (iste) having pro- 
fessed himself unwilling to publish or to 
employ the names of the heretics... But 
their names, being unbelievers, I have not 
thought fit to set down in writing ; nay 
Jar be it from me even to remember them... 
Yet the same person elsewhere, forgetting 
the law he himself has laid down (idem 
alibi suae ipse legis oblitus), names Simon, 
Menander, Basilides,’ etc. 

Here three different writers are treated 
as one. With a show of frankness indeed 
(ne quid dissimulem) he confesses that in 
one point the fault is ‘interpolatoris...non 
primi epistolarum auctoris,’ but his lan- 


—————— Se 


ee 





guage and his argument alike treat them 
as one person. 

Besides all this discreditable confusion 
there is great unfairness in Daillé’s treat- 
ment here. He first quotes from the 
Vossian text of Smyrn. 5 ra dé dvéuara 
adriv, byra dmrurra, ovK E0ké wou eyypdwat 
k.7.X., and then confronts the writer (the 
same writer, as he styles him) with his 
own inconsistency by referring to 7rall. 
11, Philad. 6, as given in the text of the 
Long Recension, where certain heretics 
are named. But the author of the Long 
Recension knew what he was about. 
When he reached the Epistle to the 
Smyrnzeans, he remembered that he had 
already mentioned names of several 
heretics in his interpolations of the 
Epistles to the Trallians and Philadel- 
phians, and iz order to save his consistency 
he inserted one little word, viv ov« &50¢é 
bo eyypawa, ‘I have not thought fit af 
the present moment to set down in writing.’ 
The insertion is valuable, as indicating 
that the epistles of the Long Recension 
left their author’s hands in the same order 
in which we have them, 
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probably by some Latin author (pp. 283, 438, 443, 474 8q.)? or that 
a reference to evangelical narratives or incidents not contained in the 
Canonical Gospels (Smyrn. 3) is an argument against the early date 
of the writings which contain them (p. 338 sq.)? or that an author 
who persistently distinguishes the first and second order of the Christian 
ministry, as bishops and presbyters respectively, could not have written 
during the second century (p. 386 sq.)? And again what shall we say 
of the hairsplitting in which he indulges? Thus he argues that the 
statement in Smyrn. 3 that Christ ‘after His resurrection ate and drank 
with’ the Apostles cannot have been written by an Apostolic father, 
because the Gospels only record that Christ ate (Luke xxiv. 42, 43), 
never that He drank, after the resurrection, and though they mention 
the Apostles eating and drinking with Him (Acts x. 41), they nowhere 
speak of His eating and drinking with them (p. 365). 

This being the general character of the book, it is difficult to 
account for the extravagant eulogies which have been pronounced 
upon it in some quarters. More especially do the praises of critics 
like Bunsen (/. v. A. p. 239), who accept the Curetonian letters as 
genuine, appear out of place; for with very few exceptions Daillé’s 
arguments, if valid at all, are equally valid against the Curetonian 
letters as against the Vossian. ‘The literary ability of this work is 
undeniable; but it has contributed nothing, or next to nothing, of 
permanent value to the solution of the Ignatian question. Its true 
claim to our gratitude is of a wholly different kind. If Daillé had 
not attacked the Ignatian letters, Pearson would not have stepped 
forward as their champion. 

_ Pearson’s great work, Vindiciae Epistolarum S. Ignatii, was pub- 
lished in 1672. It was incomparably the most valuable contribution 
to the subject which had hitherto appeared, with the single exception 
of Ussher’s work. Pearson’s learning, critical ability, clearness of 
statement, and moderation of tone, no where appear to greater ad- 
vantage than in this work. If here and there an argument is over- 
strained, this was the almost inevitable consequence of the writer’s 
position, as the champion of a cause which had been recklessly and 
violently assailed on all sides. The least satisfactory, though the most 
elaborate and ingenious, portion of the work is the defence of the 
passage describing Jesus Christ as God’s ‘Eternal Logos not having 
proceeded from Silence’ (Magn. 8). The true solution was reserved 
for our own age, when the correct text has been restored by the 
aid of newly discovered authorities. But on the whole, compared 
with Daillé’s attack, Pearson’s reply was as light to darkness. In 
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England at all events his work seemed to be accepted as closing 
the controversy’. 

On the Continent one serious attempt at a reply was made. A 
work was published anonymously at Rouen in 1674 under the title 
Observationes in Ignatianas Pearsoniit Vindicias, but the author is 
known to be Matthieu de Larroque. The main point of his attack 
is Pearson’s defence of Magn. 8, as read in the existing text; and 
here he is not altogether unsuccessful. The rest of the work is quite 
unimportant. In later ages Continental writers here and there casu- 
ally pronounced opinions more or less unfavourable to the Ignatian 
letters, and sometimes they supported their views by isolated objec- 
tions. A catena of passages from such writers will be found in the 
Appendix to Cureton’s Vindiciae Zgnatianae. ‘This was the state of 
the controversy fifty years ago. About that time the interest in the 
Ignatian question revived; and soon after the Curetonian discovery 
(A.D. 1845) added fresh fuel to the flame. Of its more recent history 
something has been said already (p. 268 sq.). 

The cross lights thrown upon the main question of the genuine- 
ness by the history of the past controversies are highly confusing. A 
calm and impartial verdict would have been much assisted by an 
entire obliteration of this history, if it had been possible. Many 
side issues would have been avoided thereby, and many misleading 
prejudices removed. 





The consideration of the genuineness of the Seven Epistles falls, 
as usual, under the two heads of External and Internal Evidence. 


1 The name of one great English scholar 
has been alleged, as an opponent of the 


genuineness. Cureton (C. J. p. xiv sq.) 


reports that he heard from an English 
bishop then living that ‘Porson, after 
having perused the Vindiciae, had ex- 
pressed to him his opinion that it was a 
*‘ very unsatisfactory work’’,’ and Bunsen 
(Z. v. A. p. 239) gives the same report in 
a still more exaggerated form. The 
obiter dictum even of a Porson would be 
of little value, unless it could be shown 
that he had made a study not only of 
early Christian literature, but of this 
special subject; and of this we have 
no evidence. Cureton’s report however 
has been investigated by the recent 


IG. Ts 


editor of Pearson (Vind. Zgn. p. xii, ed. 
Churton, 1852), who traced the story to 
its fountain-head and learnt from Bishops 
Blomfield and Kaye, that Porson had once 
said in conversation with a friend that — 
‘ Pearson in his Vindiciae had not alto- 
gether satisfied him,’ and that there the 
matter dropped without any words of 
explanation from Porson. There is no 
reason therefore for assuming that he re- 
ferred to the main question. The ex- 
pression would be quite satisfied by the 
elaborate disquisition on the Valentinian 
Sige, which occupies nearly 80 pages in 
Churton’s edition, and which many others 
consider unsatisfactory, though holding 
the genuineness of the Ignatian letters. 


21 
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I. 
External Evidence. 


Under the head of external evidence the EpistLE or POLYCARP 
holds the first place. It purports to have been written after Ignatius 
had left Philippi on his way to Italy (§ 9), but before the news of 
his martyrdom had reached that city (§ 13), though it is assumed 
that he is already dead. If this claim is allowed, it dates within a 
few months, possibly within a few weeks, of the time when the 
Ignatian letters profess to have been written. Thus it is contemporary 
evidence in the ,strictest sense—being immediate and direct. The 
only questions which we have to ask are, first, Whether the Epistle 
of Polycarp is genuine, and secondly, Whether it refers to the same 
Ignatian letters which we possess ? 

The first question will be answered at greater length, when I come 
to discuss the Epistle of Polycarp itself. For the present I need only 
say that, being vouched for by Irenzeus the scholar of Polycarp, it has 
the highest authentication; that no anachronisms or incongruities have 
been proved against it; that the one great argument against its 
genuineness is the reference to the Ignatian letters; and that pro- 
bably it would not have been seriously questioned if it had not con- 
tained this reference. Though the plea of the objectors may be 
garnished with other arguments, this is the real gravamen, as any one 
conversant with the Ignatian controversy will see. It should be added 
also, that no satisfactory explanation has been offered of the Epistle 
of Polycarp on the supposition that it is not genuine. ‘The only plaus- 
ible theory is that it was a forgery by the same hand which wrote 
the Ignatian letters. But an examination of the two writings is a 
complete refutation of this hypothesis. No two documents of early 
Christianity differ more widely in all the main characteristics by which 
identity or difference of authorship is tested. 

Others however, who are not prepared to condemn the Epistle 
of Polycarp as a whole, have recourse to a theory of interpolation. 
The portion containing the notices of the Ignatian Epistles is sup- 
posed to be a later insertion. When the time comes, this theory will 
be fully discussed. At present it is sufficient to say that no part of the 
Epistle of Polycarp is so well authenticated as this conclusion, and 
that the references to Ignatius, compared with the Ignatian letters them- 
selves, are such as to preclude this hypothesis. 
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The answer to the second question cannot admit of doubt. So 
long as it was a matter for argument whether the Vossian or the 
Curetonian letters represented the original form of the Ignatian Epi- 
stles, we might have hesitated to which of the two sets of letters the 
notices in Polycarp’s Epistle referred. But after the investigation 
in the last chapter, the Vossian letters alone remain in the possession of 
the field. ‘To these therefore the notice refers. 

And the reference is unusually precise. Polycarp informs the 
Philippians that in compliance with their request he forwards to them 
‘the letters of Ignatius which were sent by him to us together with 
any others which we had in our possession (kal aAAas doas elyopuev 
wap ypiv).’ ‘These, he adds, are subjoined to his own letter; and he 
recommends them to the attention of the Philippians as tending in 
divers ways to edification. ‘The description exactly accords with the 
letters of the existing collection. This collection begins with the 
Epistles to the Smyrnzans and to Polycarp (see above, p. 222). To 
these Polycarp evidently refers in the first clause. But in addition 
to these it contains five others—Ephesians, Magnesians, Philadelphians, 
Trallians, Romans. Four out of the five purport to have been 
written while Ignatius was in Smyrna. The fifth—the letter to the 
Philadelphians—professes to have been written indeed from Troas; 
but the messenger, carrying it to Philadelphia, would probably pass 
through Smyrna on his way thither. ‘Thus we see an easy explanation 
how copies of all the five letters not written to the Smyrnzans them- 
selves might have been in Polycarp’s possession. This however is not 
the only notice bearing on the Ignatian letters. Polycarp speaks 
likewise of having received instructions from the Philippians as well 
as from Ignatius himself, that whoever went to Syria should convey 
thither the Philippians’ letter (§ 13). What were the contents of this 
Philippian letter, or why it should be sent, we are not told; but from 
the Epistles of Ignatius himself (Po/yca 8) we learn that he was giving 
instructions ‘to all the churches’ to send delegates, or at all events 
(where this was not possible) letters, to the brethren at Antioch to 
congratulate them on the restoration of peace. The reference also to 
the person who was to ‘go to Syria’ is illustrated by the Ignatian 
letters themselves. The Smyrnzans are there bidden to send some 
faithful and valued representative to Antioch to carry thither a letter from 
them; and this person is to constitute himself the bearer of letters from 
other churches likewise (Smyrn. 11, Polyc. 7, 8). This explains the ex- 
pression kal ta ap’ tpdv ypdppara, ‘your letter also.’ In the Ignatian 
letters indeed the writer contemplates Polycarp sending some one else 


Zin 
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(Polyc. 8 tot wéurovros avrov TloAvkdprov); whereas Polycarp himself 
regards the possibility of his going in person (Phil. 13 ¢ire éyo cite dv 
aépw mpeoBevoovra Kat rept vyuav). This shows the independence of 
the two documents, and thus it greatly enhances the value of the coin- 
cidences. Again, Ignatius speaks of this messenger to Syria as an 
ambassador (Smyrn. 11 OeompesBevryv, comp. Philad. 10 mpecBetoat 
éxet @cod mpecBeiav); and accordingly Polycarp in the passage just 
quoted uses the same language (mpeoBevoovra) respecting him. 

It is evident from these statements that Polycarp is familiar with 
these Ignatian letters. But, his mind being essentially receptive 
rather than originative, he is constantly citing indirectly and without 
any marks of quotation expressions from previous Christian writings, 
sometimes from the New Testament, sometimes from the Epistle of 
Clement of Rome. We should therefore expect his letter to contain 
reminiscences of these Ignatian Epistles. In this expectation we are 
not disappointed, as the passages quoted above (p. 128) abundantly 
show. 

But Polycarp is not the only Christian writer of the second century 
who bears direct testimony to the Ignatian letters. IRENUs also, 
writing from fifty to eighty years later (A.D. 175—190), quotes from 
Rom. 4 (see above, pp. 135, 139); ‘As one of our people said when 
condemned (xaraxpvGels) to wild beasts, 7 am the wheat of God, and I am 
ground by the teeth of wild beasts, that I may be found pure bread. ‘The 
quotation here is direct and obvious. Daillé however (p. 267, 434 sq.) 
contends that the allusion is not to the passage in the Roman Epistle 
but to some traditional saying of Ignatius, urging that Irenzeus writes 
not scripsit, but dixit (etre). He appeals moreover to Jerome’s (Vir. 
Jil. 16) statement’, ‘Cumque jam damnatus esset ad bestias, ardore 
patiendi, cum rugientes audiret leones ait, Hrumentum etc., as showing 
that the words were uttered by Ignatius at the time of the martyrdom. 
The right reading however is, ‘Cumque jam damnatus esset ad bestias, 
et ardore patiendi rugientes audiret leones, etc.’; and this reading is 
most naturally understood to mean that in the fervour of his desire for 
martyrdom Ignatius already in imagination heard the lions roaring. 
It is a matter of no consequence however what Jerome says, in- 
asmuch as he was unacquainted with the epistles themselves and in 


-1 The passage is discussed below, II. sage, when correctly read, does not re- 
p- 3773; but the correct reading is there quire. Jerome’s meaning is correctly 
overlooked, and in consequence I have interpreted by Churton ina note to Pear- 
made a concession to the views of Daillé, son Vind. Zgn. p. 189. 
soSfar as regards Jerome, which the pas- 
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this account of Ignatius depends solely on the passage of Eusebius 


in which Irenzeus is quoted (see above, p. 148, Il. p. 377). 


If therefore 


he supposed the words to have been spoken at the time of the martyr- 
dom, he has misinterpreted the «lev of Irenzeus, which in itself would 
apply equally well to written as to spoken words, though here in ac- 
cordance with the general usage of Irenzeus applied to the former’. 


1 If the interpretation of this refer- 
ence as applying to a written docu- 
ment be open to any objections, they 
must lie either (1) against the word, ‘say’ 
instead of ‘write,’ or (2) against the 
tense, ‘said’ instead of ‘says.’ But on 
neither point can they be sustained. 

(1) The common usage of Irenzeus is a 
direct answer to the objection on the first 
head. There must be from 800 to 1000 
quotations, chiefly scriptural, in Irenzeus 
from first to last (a considerable number 
however being quotations of our Lord’s 
words) ; but I have not once observed 
a passage cited with ypage or éypayer or 
yéypagev. The nearest approaches in the 
Greek are i. 8. 4 wepl rijs...cufuvylas ypda- 
guv &pn said of S. Paul, i. 9. 4 6...d0a Tar 


“Ounpixdv orlywr ypadwy orws of a-con- 


catenation of Homeric verses, and v. 33. 4 
éyypagws ériuaprupe? of Papias; and in 
the parts preserved only in Latin, v. 8. 1 
‘non enim erant sine carne quibus scri- 
bebat,’ v. 13. 5 ‘hoc quod scribit.’ In 
these Latin passages ‘scribere’ probably 
represents ypadew; but we cannot feel 
sure of this, since in iii. 3. 3 éwéorethev... 
"ypagny (of Clement) is rendered ‘ scripsit 
literas.” Besides these expressions we 
have in scriptural quotations occasionally, 
but not frequently, yéypamrra and ‘ scrip- 
tum est.’ It will be seen at once that 
not one of these examples is analogous to 
the case before us. Possibly however 
some passage may have escaped me, 
though I have gone (somewhat hastily) 
through the whole work. On the other 
hand incomparably the most usual form 
of introducing quotations is some modifi- 
cation of ‘saying,’ as Aéyet, éheyer, p7- 
olv, elpyxev, elrev, and in the Latin dicit, 


dicebat, dixit, inquit, ait, refert, with other 
parts of these same verbs. Sometimes 
again these forms are varied by maprupe?, 
péuvyrat, weunvuxer, Seyyetrar, éreBonoer, 
and the like. With these facts before us, we 
are justified in maintaining that Irenzeus 
would almost certainly not have used 
ypadew, when quoting Ignatius, and that 
he would most probably have used elmeiy 
or Aéyewv or some similar word. 

(2) The rationale of the tenses in in- 
troducing quotations is as follows; (i) 
The present ‘says’ (Aéyet, poly, etc.) 
can only be used where the reference is to 
an extant writing. It is most commonly 
employed of the literary author of the 
work, as Isaiah, David, Paul, Luke. But 
it is also used of any person who occupies 


. a prominent place in the writing quoted 


and whose words are permanently re- 
corded, as especially of Christ in the 
Gospels. The perfect (elpnxer) is used in 
the same way as the present, and always . 
implies a written document. (ii) On the 
other hand the aorist ‘said’ (elev, &pn) 
may be used equally of a written docu- 
ment and of oral tradition, For instances 
of the former use, with which alone we 
are here concerned, see i. 8. 2 &v 79 
airy émicrodf elrdvra of S. Paul (comp. i. 
3. I), i. 8. 5 Kadws odv elrev of John the 
Evangelist, i. 19. 1 elwévra of Isaiah, i. 
18. 1 éwédeckev elmuv of Moses as the au- 
thor of Genesis. Accordingly ini. 8. 5, 
in a succession of references to S. John’s 
Gospel, Irenzeus uses indifferently \éyer, 
dnoty, elev, pn, elpynxev, etc. So again, 
when quoting Justin, he employs the 
aorist in v. 26. 2 kadd@s 6 "Iovarivos &pn, 
but the present in iv. 6. 2 cal xadds "Iov- 
orivos...pyow. So likewise in i. 8. 2 
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The same remark applies also to the writer of the Roman Acts of 
Ignatius (see below, 11. p. 377 sq.), who certainly makes Ignatius utter 
these words in the arena (§ 10), and who likewise derived his infor- 
mation from Irenzeus as quoted by Eusebius (see $12). Daillé’s assump- 
tion therefore is altogether gratuitous. The interests of sound criticism 
demand an emphatic protest against this practice of thrusting aside a 
known fact, and postulating in its stead an imaginary something which is 
beyond the reach of verification. But the passage of Irenzeus suggests 
two further remarks. (1) In the first place; whatever Jerome or 
others may have supposed, the language of Irenzus himself places 
the saying of Ignatius at the same point of time as it is placed 
in the Epistle to the Romans. He does not say Baddcpuevos or BAnOeis 
eis Onpia but xaraxpibels mpos Onpia, and this exactly represents the 
position of Ignatius when he wrote the epistle. (2) Secondly; the 
preceding context of the passage in Irenzeus (extant only in the Latin) 
indicates a knowledge of the Ignatian letter to the Romans, as the 
comparison shows: 


Propterea tribulatio necessaria est mvp kal oravupos. loy te ovoTd- 
Pp pos, np 


his qui salvantur, et quodammodo 
contriti et attenuati et consparst per 
patientiam verbo Dei et zgwiéz apti 
sunt ad convivium regis. Quemad- 
modum quidam, etc. 





ceis, [dvaropai, dSiaipéces,] cxopric- 
pol doréwy, cvykomal pear, ddeo pot 


nn , aD) ae > , 
ddov TOU gaparos....ém ene Epxeabo- 
cay, povov iva "Inco Xpusrod emirixe 


Here the three words ‘contriti, attenuati, consparsi,’ correspond to the 
three oxopricpoi, ovyxorat, dAeopot, the order however being reversed ; 
and the coincidence in the mention of the fire is the more remarkable, 
as Ignatius was not, like Polycarp, burnt to death. 

Nor is this the only coincidence with the letters of Ignatius which 
we find in Irenzeus. Taken in conjunction with the direct quotation 
which we have first considered, the references given above (p. 135) 
furnish the strongest suggestion, short of absolute proof, that the other 
letters, besides the Roman, were known to this father. This is the 
case especially with the description of the heretics in ZvadZ. 6 com- 
pared with Iren. i. 27. 4 (see 11. p. 166), and in Smyrn. 4 compared 
with Iren, iii, 2. 3 (see 1. p. 298). So again the censure of the Doce- 
tics in Iren. iv. 33. 5: 

‘Quemadmodum enim ipsi vere se putant disputare, quando magister 
eorum putativus fuit? Aut quemadmodum firmum quid habere possunt ab 


we meet with é 7@ eiweity and & 7@¢ Origen’s quotation of Ignatius (see 
elpnxévax in contiguous clauses introducing above, p. 136) ‘memini aliquem sancto- 
two successive quotations. rum dixisse’ is a close parallel. 
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eo, si putativus et non veritas erat? Quomodo autem ipsi salutém vere 
participare possunt, si ille in quem credere se dicunt semet ipsum putativum 
ostendebat? Putativum est igitur, et non veritas, omne apud eos: et nunc 
jam quaeretur, ne forte quum et ipsi homines non sint, sed muta animalia, 
hominum umbras apud plurimos perferant.’ 


The resemblance of this language to the two passages in the 
Ignatian letters, Zra//. 10, Smyrn. 2—5, more especially the latter, 
will be evident at once. Not only is there the same insistence on the 
extension of ro doxetv, as the logical consequence of their creed, so 
that their salvation, nay they themselves, are reduced to mere appa- 
ritions; but the images also bear a close resemblance (@npia avOpw- 
mopopha, dv vexpodopos). Nor again does it seem to me altogether 
accidental that Irenzeus in the context (§ 8) lays stress on love 
as paramount (‘praecipuum dilectionis munus’), just as Ignatius does 
(Smyrn. 6 70 yap odov éoriv wiotis Kal dyarn, dv oddév mpoKéKprtas : 
comp. AZagn. 1 miotews te Kal ayarns is ovdév rpoKéxpitat)—both writers 
taunting these heretics with their neglect of it (Smyrn. 6 wept dyamrys 
od péret adrots, 2b. 7 cvvédepe dt atrois dyamav) and both contrasting it 
(as it is contrasted in 1 Cor. viii. 1) either tacitly or explicitly with know- 
ledge (yvdo1s) which was the boast of these heretics. Nor again is it 
insignificant that Irenzeus, both here (§§ 9, 10) and when he resumes the 
mention of these Docetics a little later (v. 1. 2 ‘Vani enim sunt qui 
putative dicunt eum apparuisse’), lays stress on the testimony of 
Abraham and the prophets, on which Ignatius also lays stress (Smyrn. 
5,73; comp. Magn. 9, Philad. 5,9), and like him also makes mention of 
the persecutions endured by them in consequence (Magn. 8 8id rotro 
Kat éduxOnoav x.t.X.). Nor again can we fail to be struck by the fact that 
in the context of this second passage, arguing against these Docetics, 
he uses the very same expression (v. 1. 1 ‘et firme et vere’) which 
Ignatius uses elsewhere when alluding to these heretics (A/agn. 11 mpax- 
Oévra ddynOds Kat BeBaiws x.7.X.). Nor again does it seem to be a mere 
fortuitous coincidence, that both Ignatius (Smyrn. 7) and Irenzeus (v. 2. 
2, 3) in their respective contexts, though from a somewhat different 
point of view, treat the false spiritualism of Gnostic teachers as a 
denial that the eucharist is the flesh of Christ. Above all, I seem . 
to see an allusion to Ignatius himself, when Irenzeus appeals to the 
sufferings of the martyrs (iv. 33. 9) as a testimony against the Docetics, 
just as the writer’s own sufferings are appealed to for the same purpose 
in the Ignatian letters (Smyrn. 4, Trail. 10). Nay, is there not in the 
context a reference to the image which occurs more than once in the 
Ignatian letters and is embodied in the martyr’s own surname Theo- 
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phorus ‘the God-bearer’ (comp. Zphes. 9 mwavres @eodopor.... Xpurro- 
dopo) in these words of Irenzeus? ‘Dominus apparuit in terris, cum 
martyribus nostris, quasi et ipse misericordiam consecutus, opprobrium 
simul bajulavit hominis, et cum eis ductus est, velut adjectio quaedam 
donata eis.’ So again in the same context he speaks of the Church 
as suffering in the person of those who undergo persecution but ‘anon 
growing fresh limbs and being restored to her integrity (statim augens 
membra et integra fiens),’ herein employing language which closely 
resembles the Ignatian description of the recovery of the Church 
of Antioch after the restoration of peace (Smyrn. 11 daédaBov to 
idtov péyeOos Kai amexarertadn avtois to idtoy cwpareiov). In short the 
passages in Irenzeus relating to the Docetic heretics are found, when 
examined carefully, to be instinct with the language and thoughts 
of the Ignatian letters, more especially of the Epistle to the Smyr- 
neans. It is no surprise to find these resemblances in a pupil of 
Polycarp. 

Here then is the answer alike to Daillé (pp. 257 sq., 270 sq., 433 
sq.), who maintains that Irenezeus cannot have been acquainted with the 
Epistle to the Romans because he does not quote against heretics the 
other epistles which formed part of the same collection, and to Renan 
(Les Evangiles p. xxxi), who argues that the Epistle to the Romans can- 
not have formed part of the same collection with the other six because, 
though Ignatius certainly was acquainted with this one epistle, he be- 
trays no knowledge of the others. But one point still remains to be 
considered. What amount of force is there in Daillé’s assumption that, 
if Irenzeus had known these letters, he must have quoted them against 
the heretics? ‘This question is answered by reference to his practice in 
other cases. Why does he not quote Polycarp’s Epistle, though he was 
certainly acquainted with it (iii. 3. 4), and though it contains not a few 
things (e.g. § 7) which would have served his purpose excellently? 
Why does he mention Clement of Rome and Papias once only, though 
they would have afforded abundant material useful for the end which he 
had in view? Why are only two passages cited from Justin Martyr, and 
these from works no longer extant, though Justin’s extant writings would 
have furnished many more passages suitable for his purpose than the 
Ignatian Epistles? Why lastly does he entirely ignore other early 
Christian writers such as Melito and Dionysius of Corinth, or at least 
not quote them by name, though they wrote on kindred subjects 
and their writings must have been store-houses of serviceable quota- 
tions? Of the passages in the Ignatian Epistles which Daillé especially 
mentions, as likely to have been quoted, a considerable number are 
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taken from the Long Recension. With these we are not concerned. The 
fact is only mentioned here as illustrating the deliberate confusion with 
which Daillé has been charged above (p. 318). Of the rest the most 
important is the description of Jesus Christ in Magn. 8, as God’s 
‘Eternal Word, not having proceeded from silence.’ Though this ex- 
pression does not directly contradict the Valentinian doctrine, as will 
be shown hereafter, yet it contradicts closely allied views, and might 
not unnaturally, though not necessarily, have been quoted by Irenzeus 
against his opponents. But, as Ignatius wrote the passage, both the 
epithet and the negative were absent, so that the expression runs ‘His 
Word having proceeded from silence.’ Such language would certainly 
have been shunned by Irenzus, as approaching dangerously near to 
the very views which he was combating, and might even have led 
him to avoid directly quoting the doctrinal teaching of the Ignatian 
letters. 

Asia Minor and Gaul were closely related both politically and eccle- 
siastically, as mother and daughter. Irenzeus had been educated in the 
one country, and had migrated to the other. His testimony therefore 
represents both regions. But we have also independent evidence alike 
from Asia Minor and from Gaul during his life-time. 

The LETTER OF THE SMYRNAANS, giving the account of the Mar- 
tyrdom of Polycarp (a.D. 155 or 156), shows an acquaintance with the 
Ignatian Epistles. The coincidences in the two passages quoted above » 
(p. 129) cannot be accidental. On the latter no stress can be laid, as 
it occurs in a portion of the document which may be a later addition; 
but the former remains unassailable. Besides these there are other re- 
semblances not unimportant. Thus §§ 2, 3, ‘They that were condemned 
to the wild beasts endured dreadful tortures (koddcets)...for the devil 
(6 SuaBoros) devised many things against them,’ may be compared with 
Rom. 5 ‘Let evil tortures of the devil (koAdcets tot duaBodrov) attack me, 
etc.’; and § 6 ‘that he might make perfect his own lot (rov iSvov KAjpov 
amaption)’ with Philad. 5 ‘Your prayer shall make me perfect (azaprice:) 
unto God that I may obtain the lot (kAypw) wherein I found mercy.’ 
So also the expression in § 7 Oeorper} zpeoBurnv reminds us of Smyrn. 
12 Oeorperts mpecBurépiov. Again the account of Polycarp’s moral at- 
titude § 7 té evorafés corresponds with Ignatius’ charge to this same 
person Polyc. 4 evordGa, and the description of his final achievement 
§ 17 éorepavwpévov tov tis adbapaias orépavov and § 19 Tov Tis apOap- 
cias orépavov arodaBov with Ignatius’ exhortation to him Polyc. 2 
vie ws Oeod abdrnris* to Oéua apOapoia. With these coincidences 
it would be somewhat sceptical to question a knowledge of the Igna- 
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tian Epistles on the part of the author or authors of this letter of the 
Smyrnzans’. ; 

The EPISTLE OF THE CHURCHES OF VIENNE AND Lyons records the 
martyrdoms in those cities under M. Aurelius and was written about A. D. 
177. It represents the voice of the daughter Church in Gaul, as the 
other represented the voice of the mother Church in Asia Minor. The 
parallels with the Ignatian Epistles here are slighter than in the Letter 
of the Smyrnzeans, as perhaps we might have expected; but they are 
noticeable. One or two of these are given above, p. 133. Other coin- 
cidences are the metaphor of 8pocilerPar ‘to be sprinkled with dew, 
refreshed’ (§ 6, comp. AZagz. 14), of the ‘ birth-pangs’ of martyrdom (§ 13 
aomrep wdivov, comp. Rom. 6 6 ToKerds por érixertac), of a ‘woven crown’ of 
human beings (§ 11 €va wAéfavres orépavov, comp. Magn. 13 agvordAdKov 
mvevpatikod orepavov), of the ‘fragrance’ and the ‘ointment’ of Christ 
(§ 10, comp. Zphes. 17). So again they have certain words and phrases 
in common, as avalwrupety (§ 12, comp. Lphes. 1), evovveidyros (§ 11, 
comp. Magn. 4, Philad. 6), Onpiov Bopa (§ 11, comp. Rom. 4), oiko- 
vopia @eod (§ 10, comp. Lphes. 18), évédpa of Satan (§ 4, comp. Zra//. 
8, Philad. 6), xXjpos of martyrs (§§ 3, 7, 11, comp. Rom. 1, Trail. 12, 
Philad. 5), wervorevpévos diaxoviav of ministerial office (§ 9, comp. 
Magn. 6). So again both documents regard martyrdom as making a 
man a ‘genuine’ or ‘true disciple of Christ’ (§ 3 yvjows Xpiorod paby- 
74s, comp. Rom. 4 pabyrns anys Tod Xpiorod), and in: both the prayers 
of those addressed are asked that the petitioners may be crowned with 
martyrdom (§ 17, Zrad/. 12, Rom. 4). In like manner there is a striking 
resemblance of diction, though the subject is somewhat different, 
between § 6 dvwp0u0n 76 cwpdriov...xal tv ideav aréhaBe tiv rporépar, 
and Smyrn. 11 améAaBov 70 idiov péyebos Kat amexarestaby avrois td 
idtov cwpariov [owpareior]. 

The testimony of the documents hitherto considered is especially 
valuable as coming from those churches which were likely to be well 
informed. If the Ignatian Epistles were mostly written, as they purport 
to have been written, to or from Smyrna, if the first collection of these 
epistles was made, as it professes to have been made, by an early 
bishop of Smyrna, then the voice of the Smyrnzan Church and of 
her Gallican dependencies is of supreme importance in bes rg the 
question of their genuineness. 


_ 1 Thave to thank a pike for ment, which I should otherwise have 
calling my attention to some of these coin- _ overlooked. 
cidences in this and the following’ docu- 








So. 
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But second only to the voice of these churches stands the testi- 
mony of a wholly different writer. Lucran, the pagan satirist, was born 
at Samosata in Syria, and is stated to have practised as an advocate 
in Antioch. He travelled far and wide. Among other countries he 
visited those parts of Asia Minor—Ionia and Bithynia—where the Chris- 
tians were most numerous. Though he wrote purer classical Greek 
than any writer of his time, his native tongue was Syriac. His satire 
spared nothing in heaven or earth. Among the chief butts of his 
ridicule was one whom he represented as the typical charlatan, half- 
fanatic, half-impostor—Peregrinus, surnamed Proteus from his frequent 
transformations of character’. The self-immolation of this person at 
the Olympian games in A.D. 165 made him famous throughout the world. 
This incident is the main feature in Lucian’s satire De Morte Peregrint, 
which appears to have been written soon after the event. There 
seems to be no ground for doubting the historical character of this 
incident’; but the accessories of the story are open to more question. 
Lucian apparently takes Peregrinus as a peg on which he hangs in turn 
different forms of charlatanry, or of what seems to him to be such. 
Two types more especially are brought prominently forward—the two 
which would especially strike the mind of Lucian as the most bizarre 
developments. of life which prevailed on any noticeable scale in his 
day. Peregrinus is represented as first a Christian and then a Cynic. 
There was superficial resemblance enough between the two to render 
this combination, which seems altogether incongruous to us, quite 
natural in the eyes of Lucian’s heathen contemporaries*. Whether 
Peregrinus ever was a Christian or not, we have no means of ascer- 


1 The passages are quoted above, p. monotheism and opposition to idolatry in 
129. The tract of J. Bernays on this the Cynics as a point ofcontact. In their 
satire, Lucian u. die Kyniker, Berlin practice of public disputation and preach- 








1879, should be read, though it deals 
only incidentally with Lucian’s views of 
the Christians. 

2 It is however doubted by Baur Die 
drei ersten Fahrhunderte p. 396. 

3 The resemblance is noted by Aris- 
tides Of. II. p. 402, who speaks of the 
Cynics as rots év rp Madkaorivy dvoceBéor 
mwapamhyowot TOUS Tpdrovs, a passage 
quoted by Bernays (p. '39); but it may 
be questioned whether Jews are not in- 
tended here rather than Christians. _ 

Bernays (p. 31) remarks on the strict 


ing also they resembled the Christians. 
Origen c. Ce/s. iii. 18 (quoted by Bernays, 
p- 93) demands the same immunity 
for the Christians in this respect which 
was accorded to certain Cynics (ray Kv- 
vixav Twes Snuoola mpds Tovs maparvyxa- 
vovtas diadeyouevor), The picture which 
Dion Chrysostom (Ovaz. 8, p. 276 sq., ed. 
Reiske) draws of Diogenes disputing and 
declaiming at the Isthmian games con- 
tains not a few touches which enable us 
to realize the attitude of S. Paul at the 
same place and on a similar occasion. 
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taining; nor has the question any material bearing on our subject. 
Neither again need we trouble ourselves to consider whether Lucian’s 
primary aim was not ridicule of the Cynics rather than of the Christians’. 
We are concerned solely with his ideas respecting the Christians and 
their doings. His knowledge of the two chief languages of Christen- 
dom at this time would materially assist him in acquiring information ; 
and, as a great traveller, he would not lack the opportunities. 

At an early part of his narrative Peregrinus is described in an 
expression which closely resembles the language used by Ignatius of 
himself. He is ‘made a prisoner in Syria’ (§ 4 tov év Xvpia SeOévra, 
comp. Zphes. 1 Sedeuevov amd Svpias). After some vicissitudes and 
wanderings he ‘thoroughly mastered the marvellous wisdom of the Chris- 
tians in Palestine, associating with their priests and scribes (rots tepetor 
kal ypappatetow adrdv).’ So apt a scholar was he, that he rose to pre- 
eminence as their ‘prophet and band-leader and synagogue-convener’ 
(xpopyrys Kal Oucdpyys kal g~vvaywyeds). In fact they were mere 
children compared with him. He interpreted and explained their 
books, and indeed composed many of them himself. Nay, they 
regarded him as a god and looked up to him as a lawgiver and patron 
(xpoortarnv). For his Christianity Peregrinus was put in prison; and 
his imprisonment was as fuel to his passion for notoriety. The narra- 
tive then continues as follows: 


‘When he was imprisoned, the Christians, taking the matter to heart, left 
no stone unturned in the endeavour to rescue him. Then, when this was 
found to be impossible, they looked after his wants in every other respect 
with unremitting care and zeal. And from the first break of day old women 
—widows they are called?—and orphan children might be seen waiting 
about the doors of the prison; while their officers (oi ev réAet a’ray), by 
bribing the keepers, succeeded in passing the night inside with him. Then 
various meals were brought in, and sacred formularies of theirs were re- 
peated (Adyou icpoi airady édéyorro): and this fine fellow Peregrinus—for he 
still bore this name—was entitled a new Socrates by them. Moreover there 
came from certain of the cities in Asia deputies sent by the Christian com- 


1 Bernays seems to have shown that stands. In the former he alludes to the 





Lucian’s satire was aimed directly at the 
Cynics and only glanced incidentally at 
the Christians. 

2 This is the force of ypd¢éiia xhpas 
tivas. So again lower down (§ 41) we 
have dia6jxas revads. In both cases Lu- 
cian uses technical terms of the Chris- 
tians, which he only imperfectly under- 


order of widows (1 Tim. v. 9); and it is 
worthy of notice that Ignatius himself 
salutes the widows at Smyrna (Smyrn. 13 
see the note II. p. 323 sq.), from whom 
probably when a prisoner there he had 
received attentions similar to those which 
the widows are represented by Lucian as 
paying to Peregrinus. 
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smunities to assist and advise and console the man. Indeed the alacrity 
they display is incredible, when any matter of the kind is undertaken as a 
public concern; for in short they spare for nothing. Accordingly large 
sums of money came to Peregrinus at that time from them, on the plea of 
his bonds, and he made no inconsiderable revenue out of it, For the poor 
wretches have persuaded themselves that they will be altogether immortal 
and will live for ever, and with this in view they actually despise death (xai 
katappovovat tov Oavarov) and the greater part of them give themselves 
up voluntarily (€xovres avrovs émididdacw of modXoi).’ 


Peregrinus was ultimately released. After other vicissitudes he went 
forth again on his wanderings, drawing ample supplies from the Chris- 
tians (ixava épddia exwy tovs xpirtiavovs), ‘by whom he was attended 
as by a body-guard (v¢’ av Sopvpopovpevos), and so enjoyed abundance 
of everything.’ At length he offended the Christians. He was de- 
tected, so Lucian believes, eating something which was forbidden in 
their eyes (ri... éOiwy trav amroppyrwv airois). Then he became a 
Cynic. Of his subsequent life previous to his self-immolation we are 
told that ‘he sailed to Italy and immediately on disembarking began to 
revile every one, especially the king, knowing him to be most gentle 
and mild, so that he ventured with impunity.’ Then comes the suicide. 
In the preparation of the funeral pyre and in the incidents of the 
burning we are reminded of the martyrdom of Polycarp, but of this 
I shall have occasion to speak hereafter. After the account of his 
death Lucian adds: 


‘They say that he despatched letters to nearly all the famous cities— 
testaments forsooth (S:aOjxas twas) and admonitions and laws: and certain 
of his companions he nominated (éye:pordvnce) for this business, calling them 
death-messengers and infernal-couriers.’ 


And lower down again he reminds Cronius, ‘You have known 
these facts long since, having heard me at the time when I came from 
Syria relate how I had sailed with him from Troas.’ 

A tradition spoke of Lucian as an apostate from Christianity, like 
Julian. This does not seem probable. The strange jumble of titles, 
Jewish and heathen, which he heaps on Peregrinus (zpodpyrys Kal O.ac- 
dpxns kal Evvaywyevs), and the description of the respect paid to him, are 
unlike the language of one who had any intimate knowledge of Chris- 
tian modes of thought and life—even after all allowance is made for 
the license of the satirist. So again the account of the offence which 
led to his expulsion from the sect, and which apparently refers to 
some profanation of the eucharist, suggests the same inference. But a 
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gossiping acquaintance with their doings, and probably also a super-. 
ficial glance at some of their writings, is suggested by the narrative. 
We must not indeed overlook the confusion—probably studied and 
intentional—of men and things. Christian and Cynic, Ignatius and 
Polycarp, unite in one. In a nearly contemporary writing, the C/e- 
mentine Homilies, in the same way the chief villain of the story, Simon 
Magus, combines in himself all those teachers whom the writer wished 
to stigmatize as heretical—notably S. Paul and Marcion. This is a 
common expedient in such fictions. Bearing this in mind we recog- 
nize how largely the whole description is charged with early Christian 
ideas, even in the portions which do not refer to the Christian career 
of Peregrinus. ‘The comparison with the phcenix recalls the analogy 
of the Resurrection as drawn out by Clement of Rome (§ 25). The 
prediction of the Sibyl reminds us of the taunt of Celsus, who called 
the Christians Sibyllists on account of their partiality for these fabulous 
oracles (Orig. ¢. Céls. v.61; see S. Clement of Rome p. 167 sq.). The 
marvellous works of healing ascribed to the hero of the story are a 
counterpart to the miracles of the Gospel. 

Accordingly it is no surprise to find that the resemblances to the story 
of Ignatius are not restricted to the Christian career of Peregrinus, but 
extend through the whole. These coincidences are too many and too 
obvious to be overlooked, and have commanded the assent even of 
opponents of the genuineness of the Ignatian Epistles, such as Baur’ 
and Renan®. The latter more especially repeats more than once his 
belief that Lucian alludes to Ignatius and his letters. The first place of 
captivity, certain cities mentioned on the route, the attendance of the 
believers at the prison, the bribing of the guard, the embassies from the 
Churches of Asia, the Christian ‘escort’ of the prisoner, the confront- 
ing and defying of the emperor, the letters sent and the messengers 
despatched by Peregrinus on the eve of his death—all these points of 
coincidence taken together are far too numerous to be the result of 








1 Apollonius von Tyana u. Christus p. 
137 sq., republished in Dret Abhandlungen 
etc., 1876. It is suggested by the editor 
in a note, that at a later date, when con- 
vinced of the spuriousness of the Ignatian 
letters, Baur would have come to a some- 
what different conclusion. This is by no 
means certain, as the case of Renan 
shows. In Die drei Ersten Fahrhun- 
derte p. 395 sq. when discussing Lucian, 


he is silent on this subject. 

* See especially Les Zvangiles p. 493, 
‘Il n’est guére douteux que Lucien n’ait 
emprunté aux récits sur Ignace’ etc., and 
he says in a note (p. 494) that Lucian 
‘ may very well have had in his hands the 
collection of the seven pseudo-Ignatian 
letters’: see also 7, pp. x sq., 488, L’Z- 
glise Chrétienne p. 465, Mare Aurile 
p- 376. f : 
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mere accident. The last-mentioned point of resemblance more espe- 


cially challenges attention. The description of these delegates is a 
lively caricature of the language of the Ignatian letters. The coin- 
cidences have been considered already (p. 275); and it is only neces- 
sary here to add that, in designating the letters: of Peregrinus ‘testa- 
ments’ and ‘laws,’ Lucian seems to have confused the Epistles of 
Ignatius with the Scriptures, just as in a previous passage (§ 11) he 
relates of Peregrinus, then a Christian, that he ‘interpreted and ex- 
plained some of the books (of the Christians) and himself composed 


many,’ 


It has thus appeared that the primary evidence for the Ignatian 
letters is exceptionally good, being both early, precise, and varied. As 
regards the testimony of the next generations, comprising the last 
decades of the second century and the earlier decades of the third, 
we can only say that it does not differ in character or extent from that 
which is forthcoming in similar cases. The coincidences with the 
Ignatian Epistles during this period are indicated above (p. 133 sq.)’. 
They are not sufficient in themselves to establish the existence of the 
Ignatian letters ; but reinforcing the earlier evidence, they are valuable, 
as a link of continuity between the testimony of the preceding and 


I am speaking, would be exceptionally important, if we could only be 


, 
succeeding ages. One witness indeed, belonging to the period of which 


. sure that we had before us the real person. THEOPHILUS OF ANTIOCH, 
; as a successor of Ignatius in the same see while the memory of the 


removed. 


1 To the coincidences quoted above 
(p. 135) from the Acts of Perpetua and 
Felicitas should be added § 5 ‘ nos non in 
nostra potestate esse constitutos, sed in 
Dei’; comp. Polye. 7 xpwriavds éavrov 
é£ovclav ovx Exer GANA Oew oxorater. This 
document is closely connected with Ter- 





martyr was still fresh, would have the best right to be heard. The 
coincidence (see p. 134) with the Ignatian letters in the Commentary 
bearing his name is sufficiently close ; but unfortunately the suspicions 
which overcloud the authorship of this work have not been altogether 


Towards the middle of the third century ORIGEN again furnishes us 
with precise evidence (see above, p. 136). Besides two direct quota- 
tions (Rom. 7, Ephes. 19), there is at least one indirect appropriation of 
the language of Ignatius (Rom. 3), and probably others might be found, 
if this father’s works were carefully searched for the purpose. ~ The 


tullian (see de Anim. 55); and the Igna- 
tian Epistles, if known to the writers of 
these Acts, were likely to be known to 
this father also. Thus the parallels in 
the one tend to confirm the inference 
drawn from the parallels in the other. 
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reference to the existing Ignatian letters is undeniable. The only 
question is whether the Curetonian or the Vossian letters are the source 
of quotation. Of this question I have already disposed (see above, 
Pp. 274, 276). 

During the next few decades there was no great literary activity in 
the Christian Church ; and the extant remains are exceptionally meagre. 
It is very rarely that we find in these any notice which throws light on 
the earlier literature of Christendom. In the case of Ignatius however 
we have one quotation, though not by name, in Peter of Alexandria 
(see above, p. 137). If indeed we could with confidence assign the 
Apostolical Constitutions to this period (and seemingly they ought not to 
be placed later), the evidence would be largely reinforced; for the 
influence of the Ignatian letters is perceptible again and again in this 
work (see above, p. 136). 

EusEeBIus OF C#@SAREA is separated from Origen by a period of 
half a century or more ; but Pamphilus is a link of connexion between 
the two. Reasons are given above (p. 276) for supposing that with 
respect to the Ignatian literature Eusebius availed himself of the same 
sources of information from which Origen had before drawn. If so, the 
evidence which he supplies is carried back to the earlier half of the 
third century, when Origen lived and wrote. However this may be, 
the account of the Ignatian letters in Eusebius is so full and so definite, 
that it needs no comment and leaves nothing to be desired (see above, 
Pp. 137 Sq.). 

From the age of Eusebius onward the testimony is of the most 
varied kind. The Ignatian Epistles appear whole or in part, not only 
in the original Greek, but in Syriac, Armenian, Coptic, Latin, and 
(at least in quotations) Arabic. They are abridged, expanded, and 
imitated. They are quoted equally by orthodox Catholics and Mono- 
physite heretics. No early Christian writing outside the Canon is 
attested by witnesses so many and so various in the ages of the 
Councils and subsequently. 

And in this many-tongued chorus there is not one dissentient voice. 
Throughout the whole period of Christian history before the Reforma- 
tion, not a suspicion of their genuineness is breathed, though they were 
quoted in controversy, and not a few disputants were deeply interested 
in denying their genuineness. Even spurious and interpolated Ignatian 
matter is accepted on the credit of the more authentic epistles. One 


witness indeed has been called against them; but, when cross-. 


questioned, he entirely fails to substantiate the case which he was 
summoned to support. NicepHorus, Patriarch of Constantinople 
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(t a.p. 828), adds to his Chronography a Stichometria or list of the 
Books of the Old and New Testament with the number of orixou or 
verses in each. This list comprises three divisions: (1) The Canonical 
books universally received by the Church (6ciac ypadal éxxAnovalopevan 
kal Kexavovicpévat). (2) ‘Those which are disputed’ (doat dvriAéyovrat). 
This section comprises in the Old Testament (roughly speaking) the 
deutero-canonical books included in the ordinary Greek Bibles, eg. 
Maccabees, Wisdom of Solomon, etc.; and in the New Testament these 
four, the Apocalypse of S. John, the Apocalypse of S. Peter, the Epistle 
of Barnabas, and the Gospel according to the Hebrews. (3) The 
‘Apocryphal’ books of the Old and New Testaments (dca améxpuda Tis 
mada.as, doa THS véas ardKpuda). 

Under this third head the Old Testament list is made up of such 
books as Enoch, the Twelve Patriarchs, Eldad and Modad, etc., ending 
with 

10. Of Zachariah the father of John, 500 verses. 
11. Of Baruch, Habakuk, Ezekiel, and Daniel, spurious se 


(Wevderiypada). 
In like manner the New Testament list, which will be found above 
(p. 213), ends, . 


6. Of Clement the First and Second (Epistles)1, 2600 verses. 
7. Of Ignatius, Polycarp, the Shepherd, and Hermas. 

On this passage Daillé (pp. 242 sq., 460) lays great stress, as 
Saumaise had done before him. Nicephorus, he argues, held the 
highest position in the Church, and personally enjoyed a great reputa- 
tion. Therefore his opinion reflects the feeling of the Greek Church in 
his age. Moreover his work was translated into Latin later in the same 
century by Anastasius the Librarian, without any word or mark of 
disapproval. From this we may infer the sentiment of the Latin Church 
on this question. ‘This tremendous structure piled upon this sandy 
foundation crumbles at the first touch of criticism. For 

(i) At the outset, it must seem strange that Nicephorus should 
condemn at one breath all the writings of the three Apostolic Fathers, 
Clement’, Ignatius, and Polycarp, though not a single writer before 


1 The text, as read by Pearson (Vind. Credner Zur Geschichte des Kanons p- 
Zgn. p. 128), ran K\jpevros 48; but no 122. 


explanation could be given of these 32 
books. Pearson therefore (p. 130) con- 
jectured, ‘ Quid si pro AB legamus AB... 
et duas Clementis Epistolas intelliga- 
mus’? His conjecture has since been 
confirmed by manuscript authority; see 


1G. I. 


2 Inconsistently with the conjecture 
mentioned in the last note, Pearson 
(p. 154 sq.) maintains that in the instances 
of Clement, Polycarp, and Ignatius, not 
the extant Epistles but a diaxy or 
divdagkadla in each case is meant (see 


22 
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him had ever questioned the genuineness of any of these, except the 
Second Epistle ascribed to Clement. Such a phenomenon would be 
astounding ; and, if this were his meaning, the opinion of Nicephorus 
would be irretrievably discredited. But 

(ii) We have direct evidence that Nicephorus did accept writings 
bearing the name of Ignatius as genuine. Pearson (Vind. /gn. p. 126) 
could only infer this indirectly from the fact that Nicephorus elsewhere 
expresses his adhesion to ‘the doctrines and works of all the eminent 
(éxxpirwv) and blessed fathers’ (Zfist. ad Leon. p. 193, ed. Migne); but 
later discovery has furnished us with a passage of Nicephorus, not 
accessible to him, in which this father directly quotes the Ignatian 
Epistle to the Philippians (see above, p. 213) as authoritative against 
his adversaries. It is therefore certain that whatever else he may have 
meant by including Ignatius among the Apocrypha, he cannot have 
intended to condemn the Ignatian letters as spurious. But again, 

(iii) ‘The classification itself shows that ‘apocryphal’ (azd«pu¢a) 
here is not a synonyme for ‘spurious.’ The writings under discussion 
are classed either as (1) undoubtedly canonical, (2) doubtfully canoni- 
cal, and (3) undoubtedly uncanonical. This last class would include 
all writings which, having at any’time put forward pretensions to 
canonicity, were unanimously rejected by the Church when the author 
of this Stichometria wrote. Thus for instance the Epistles of Clement 
were attached to Mss of the New Testament and treated as Scripture— 
the First more especially, which was publicly read in many churches as 
late as Eusebius and later (see Clement of Rome, Appendix, p. 272). 
Again the Shepherd of Hermas is quoted as in some sense Scripture by 
Irenzeus and others, and was treated as such in some churches (see 
Harnack Proleg. p. xlv sq.). So likewise we have it on the authority of 
Jerome (Vir. Ji. 17), that Polycarp’s Epistle was read even in his 
time ‘in conventu Asiae,’ whatever this may mean. All these writings 


Clement we know; but no record is pre- 
served of any ascribed either to Polycarp 
or to Ignatius. We must therefore sup- 


above, p. 250 sq.). He supports this 
view by an appeal to another list of 
canonical and uncanonical books found in 


some Mss (Barocc. 206, Reg. Paris. 1789; 
see Cotelier Patr. Apost. 1. p. 197 (1724), 
Hody de Bibliorum Textibus p. 649, 
Westcott History of the Canon, p. 550), 
which includes among the Apocrypha 

xa’, Adacxaria KXnuévros 

KB’. "Tyvartov didacxarla 

Ky. Tlodvxdprov didacxaNia. 
Of such a work bearing the name of 


pose- (what indeed the inversion of its 
position suggests) that some ill-informed 
transcriber added the word diédacxadla in 
the two latter cases. 

The fact. that our author (whether 
Nicephorus or another) separates ‘the 
Shepherd’ from ‘Hermas’ betrays his 
ignorance of some at least of the writings 
of which he speaks. 
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therefore are excluded by name from the Canon in this Stichometria. 
Of Ignatius no similar record is preserved. The only ecclesiastical use 
of his epistles which I have observed is the selection of lessons from 
them for Ignatius’ own festival and for one particular Sunday, as noted 
above (p. 103). But probably the notice in Nicephorus refers to some 
wider use, known to him either directly or indirectly. It is indeed 
plain that dréxpvda here cannot mean ‘spurious’; for in this case the 
classification would not be exhaustive. ‘There would then be no place 
in it for writings which, though written by the authors whose names 
they bore, did not deserve a place in the Scriptural Canon. Nor is any 
violence done by this interpretation to the history and usage of the 
term. For 

(iv) The word aréxpvda does not necessarily imply spuriousness, 
though it frequently connotes this idea. Hence Nicephorus himself in 
the Old Testament list, as quoted already (p. 337), when he wants to 
describe certain writings as forgeries, uses another word, Wevderiypada. 
The term azéxpvda, as applied to sacred writings, denotes in the first 
instance secret, esoteric works, which would probably be magical or 
mystical. In this sense it is pre-Christian. Thus Callimachus says 
ypappara 8 ovx eiAucoav ardxpvpa (Ammon. s.v. ypdypa). As referring 
to Christian books, the word passes through the following stages of 
meaning. (1) In its earliest usage it signifies those books which were 
held in reserve and studied privately, as opposed to those which were 
publicly recognized and read in the churches; Orig. Zfist. ad Afric. 9 
(Op. 1. p. 19 sq.) ov twa oderat év aroKxptgors... &v ovdevt Tav pave- 
pov BiBriwv yeypappéva...€v tut atoxptdy todro éperat (of Isaiah’s 
being sawn asunder), Comm. in Matt. x. § 18 (Op. 111. p. 465) 6 owrnp 
edidage paptupar, ws olpat, ypady yn pepopevy év Trois Kotvots Kat Sedy- 
pevpévors BuBrAJos, eixos 5é ore ev aToKpvdots hepopery (of the murder 
of Zacharias the son of Barachias), Didym. Alex. Fragm. in Act. p. 1669 
(ed. Migne) éewdy S& ov cipnrat mov év rats Sednpoorevpévacs 
BiBrous, év droxpvgots deyéras Ste ev 7H wapadciow (of the translation 
of Enoch). (2) But, inasmuch as such books were especially affected 
by heretics, by whom they were not unfrequently forged, it came next, 
as used by orthodox writers, to connote the ‘ideas of ‘spurious’ and 
‘heretical,’ as e.g. in Iren. i. 20. 1 apvOnrov rARO0s aroKxpidwv Kat vobwv 
ypapay as avrot &rAacay, Tertull. de Pudic. 10 ‘inter apocrypha et falsa,’ 
in which passages however the studied juxtaposition of the two words 
shows that they were by no means synonymous. On the other hand the 
term, as used by the heretics themselves, would be an honourable 
designation, seeing that these books contained their esoteric teaching 


22—2 
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and were placed in the hands of the initiated alone; see Clem. Strom. i. 
15 (p. 357) BiBAous droxpidovs tavdpds todd ot tiv Tpodixov periovres 
aiperw avxovor KextjoOat, 2b. iii. 4 (p. 524), Hippol. Maer. v. 7, 22, 23, 
24, 27, etc. But (3) from this association of ideas the word was in- 
vested with a still further meaning, ‘non-canonical,’ whether the writing 
in question was genuine or spurious. It is in this sense that Jerome in 
his Prologus Galeatus classes such books as the Wisdom of Jesus the Son 
of Sirach ‘inter apocrypha,’ adding in explanation ‘non sunt in Canone’; 
and that in the so-called Decretum Gelasti (Credner zur Geschichte des 
Kanons p. 221) we find entered ‘ Historia Eusebii Pamphili apocrypha’, 
and other patristic works of questioned orthodoxy are similarly de- 
scribed there, because (as it is explained at the commencement of the 
chapter) ‘a catholicis vetanda sunt.’ 

It will have appeared from this investigation that the entry in the 
Stichometria has no bearing on the genuineness of the Ignatian letters. 
We may therefore dismiss from our consideration the question whether 
this document is correctly assigned to Nicephorus or not. It may be 
mentioned however in passing that the three-fold classification is not 
likely to have been*drawn up after the decree of the Trullan Council 
(A.D. 692), which settled definitively for the Greek Church what books 
were and what were not canonical, and that it contains other indica- 
tions also of an earlier date than Nicephorus’. If so, Nicephorus must 
have appended to his Chronology this pre-existing document as likely 
to interest his readers. But so far as regards Ignatius, the case is not 
materially altered by this hypothesis ; for the last entry was apparently 
no part of the original document, as the omission of the aumber of 
verses shows, and might well have been added by Nicephorus himself. 
The author of this last entry, whoever he may have been, seems to have 
swept together under one head any other uncanonical writings of which 
he had heard, besides those already contained in the Stichometria. 


2. 
Internal Evidence. 


Having ascertained that the external testimony is exceptionally 
strong, we turn next to the internal evidence, and proceed to enquire 
whether it yields such results as to oblige the reversal of the judgment 
to which we have been irresistibly led by the previous investigation. 


1 See Credner /. ¢. p. 100 sq. 
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Our present enquiry may be conveniently ranged under five heads: 
(i) The Historical and Geographical Circumstances ; (ii) The Theologi- 
cal Polemics; (iii) The Ecclesiastical Conditions; (iv) The Literary 
Obligations ; (v) The Personality of the Writer ; and (vi) The Style and 
Diction of the Letters, 


(i) Historical and Geographical Circumstances. 


The condemnation and journey to Rome have furnished much food 
for controversy. The sentence of Ignatius in itself was not indeed open 
to any objection. It is manifest on all hands that from the very first 
the Christians, when condemned, were sentenced to be thrown to the 
wild beasts in the amphitheatre. The allusions to this mode of punish- 
ment are both early and frequent. But exception has been taken to 
the long journey to Rome, as improbable in itself and unsupported by 
any analogy. . 

It might perhaps be sufficient to urge in reply that this story of 
Ignatius, whether true or false, was certainly believed before the close 
of the second century, as the existence of the Ignatian letters them- 
selves shows. ‘To those most competent to form an opinion therefore it 
suggested no improbability. Indeed we may be sure that no forger 
would have selected as the central incident of his forgery a fiction 
which would discredit and stultify his whole work by its inherent im- 
possibility. Hence critics like Renan have without hesitation accepted 
the story, quite independently of the genuineness of the letters, which 
they regard as an ulterior question’. Indeed, when we reflect on the 
enormous scale of these games in the amphitheatre in imperial times, 
it must be clear that the demand could only be supplied by contribu- 
tions from the provinces. ‘The magnitude of these exhibitions culmi- 
nated under Trajan, who thus pandered to the passions of the Roman 
populace (see Friedlander Sittengeschichte Roms Ul. pp. 127, 142, 188, 
222)*. After his second Dacian triumph in a.p. 106 he celebrated 


1 Les Evangiles p. 486 ‘Ce fait [the  corporibus amor laudis et cupido victoriae 





existence of these letters] suffit pour 
prouver la réalité du martyre d’Ignace 
etc.’; see also p. x sq. 

? The language in which the younger 
Pliny (Paneg. 33, 34) commends Trajan 
for these exhibitions is highly instructive; 
‘Visum est spectaculum...quod ad pulchra 
vulnera contemptumque mortis accende- 
ret, cum in servorum etiam noxiorumque 


cerneretur. Quam deinde in edendo libe- 
ralitatem, quam justitiam exhibuit, omni 
affectione aut intactus aut major. Im- 
petratum est quod postulabatur; obla- 
tum quod non postulabatur’. The in- 
human savagery of this wholesale blood- 
shed does not for a moment trouble the 
panegyrist. The emperor is lauded be- 
cause he gave the people more of it than 
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games which lasted a hundred and twenty-three days, and in which 
about 11,000 wild and tame beasts were slaughtered and 10,000 
gladiators fought (Dion Cass. Ixviii. 15). For these murderous con- 
tests the provincial governors must have had orders far and wide to 
supply human victims as well as animals. Thus we must picture com- 
panies of soldiers, like those who guarded Ignatius, converging from all 
quarters of the empire to Rome, and bringing thither their several con- 
tingents of victims, whom they had gathered on their route, just as the 
escort of Ignatius appears to have picked up prisoners at Philippi on 
the way (Polyc. Pil. 9), and probably others elsewhere of whom 
nothing is told us. 

But indeed we are not left to conjecture on this point. There is 
direct evidence that the provinces were requisitioned for this purpose. 
In the Digests passages are quoted from the work of the jurist Modes- 
tinus, who wrote during the reign of Alexander Severus and later, Ox 
Punishments, as follows : 

‘The governor ought not, as a favour to the people, to release persons 
condemned to wild-beasts; but, if they are of such strength or skill that 
they would make a worthy spectacle for the Roman people, he ought to 
consult the emperor'. Howbeit it is made unlawful by a rescript of the 
deified Severus and of Antoninus for condemned criminals to be transferred 
from one province to another without the permission of the emperor” 

This passage implies, (1) That persons condemned to wild-beasts, 
like Ignatius, were very commonly sent to Rome, and that the spectacles 
in the metropolis were held paramount in importance, so that the wishes 
of the provincials were sacrificed to them; (2) That it was not unusual 
to transfer such persons from one province to another where a victim 
was wanted for provincial games, and that even this latter practice was 
only limited by a rescript of the joint emperors Severus and Caracalla, 
which required the permission of the emperor in such cases*. 


hiberi possint, principem consulere debet. 








they asked for. Pliny’s panegyric was 
written before the Dacian triumph, and he 
is therefore referring to the earliest years 
of Trajan’s reign. 

1 Not for leave to send them to Rome, 
as Hilgenfeld supposes (Zettschr. f. Wiss. 
Theol. XVI. p.99), but for leave to release 
them, as the context shows. 

2 Digest. xlviii. 19. 31 ‘ ldem [Modesti- 
nus] libro tertio de Poenis. Ad bestias 
damnatos favore populi praeses dimittere 
non debet; sed si ejus roboris vel arti- 
ficii sint ut digne populo Romano ex- 


Ex provincia autem in provinciam trans- 
duci damnatos sine permissu principis 
non licere divus Severus et Antoninus 
rescripserunt ’. 

3 Renan (Les Evangiles p. 487, note 1) 
writes, ‘Si ejus roboris vel artificii sint 
ut digne populo Romano exhiberi possunt, 
Digeste l.c. Cette coutume ne com- 
menga d’étre abolie que par Antonin’. 
Here is a double mistake ; (1) The practice 
which was abolished or rather restricted 
by the rescript in question, was the prac- 
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So far therefore as regards the mere fact of the transportation to 
Rome, we find nothing in this instance which must not have occurred 
in thousands of cases besides. But difficulties have been found like- 
wise in the circumstances attending this transportation. Do these 
difficulties rest on any substantial basis ? 

Criticism inevitably goes astray unless it is guided and tempered by 
a historic imagination, which can throw itself into the probabilities of 
the case. In this instance it has been altogether at fault. Ignatius has 
been regarded as accompanied by ten soldiers, who had nothing else to 
do but to watch him, to whom collectively he was chained day and 
night without a moment’s intermission, who controlled his every move- 
ment, who had directions to suppress every interchange of companion- 
ship and every expression of sympathy, and who performed to the 
letter the charge thus laid upon them. 

The picture is absurd. Soldiers were not so numerous even in the 
Roman empire, that ten men could be spared to guard a single pro- 
vincial convict of comparatively low rank, a convict moreover from 
whom the State had nothing to fear. Plainly the guardianship of 
Ignatius was not their absorbing care. It was sufficient if one, or at 
most two, were chained to him at any given time. ‘They had manifold 
other duties besides. Probably, as I have already indicated, they had 
in their custody other prisoners, whom they gathered up on their route. 
Nor indeed, provided that they were absolutely certain of his safe 
keeping, would his attachment to a soldier by a chain be rigorously 
enforced. The ‘day and night’ must be interpreted, as it would be 
interpreted in any other case, with a reasonable regard to the pro- 
babilities of the case. 

But his guards are represented as allowing his Christian friends free 
access to him, and permitting him to write letters to distant churches, 
thus giving him opportunities of disseminating the very doctrines for © 
which he had been condemned. 

Why should they not? To us, who are wise after the event, 
Ignatius is a highly important personage, a saint and martyr and doctor 
of the Church; but to his heathen contemporaries he was a mere pro- 





tice of sending these human victims into 
another province to meet their death, 
and had nothing to do with sending them 
to Rome. (2) The Antoninus meant is 
not Antoninus Pius or M. Aurelius, as 
Renan evidently supposes, but Antoninus 
Caracalla, the son and colleague ‘of Seve- 
rus, and therefore dates between A.D. 


198—A.D. 211, during which period they 
were joint emperors. Zahn (/. v. A. 
p. 65) is correct on the first point, but he 
explains the emperors as Antoninus 
(Pius) and (Septimius or Alexander) Se- 
verus. Hilgenfeld falls into the first error 
(Afost. Vater p. 216) and into the second. 
(Zeitschr. f. Wiss. Theol. XVI. p. 99)- 
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vincial without rank or position, a religious fanatic, whose delusion 
would soon be scattered to the winds like its thousand and one pre- 
decessors. The last idea, which would have occurred to any of his 
guards, would be that the sect of the Nazarenes could ever set its foot 
on the neck of imperial Rome. He had been condemned probably to 
gratify some popular caprice. His sole value in their eyes was as 
a victim for the wild beasts in the Flavian Amphitheatre. Provided 
that he did not escape, their end was attained. And meanwhile why 
should they not make a little money out of the folly of these Christians ? 
What harm in accepting a douceur to admit his friends and to allow 
him writing materials? Their superiors would connive at it. Nay, it 
could hardly be called ‘conniving,’ when it was the recognized practice 
of themselves and their comrades. 

But he himself complains of their hardness. He says that the more 
‘benefits’ they received, the worse they became. Of course they were 
hard. They had him in their grip. They had taken the measure of 
these silly Christians. They had only to ask their own terms; and 
these terms would be complied with, so long as there was any money 
left. So every fresh concession to their demands produced a fresh 
exaction. This, and not more than this, is meant by the expression 
in Rom. 5 ot kat evepyerovpevor xelpovs yivovras (see I. p. 213). A 
prisoner smarting under his grievances naturally dwells on the dark side 
of the picture. It does not occur to him to reflect what interpretation 
will be put upon his impulsive utterances by critics in their study some 
centuries afterwards. 

This picture, which I have drawn, is probable in itself; and it is 
fully borne out by the description which Lucian gives of Peregrinus 
the hero of his story, then a Christian, under similar circumstances 
(see above, p. 129 sq.). The chief passage, which has been translated 
already (p. 332 sq.), deserves to be read in its entirety. The zeal and 
attention paid to the imprisoned confessor—for he poses as such to 
the Christians—is ceaseless. ‘The widows, with the orphan children » 
committed to their care *, crowd about the prison doors at early dawn 
for admittance. The officers of the Christian brotherhood bribe the 





1 Perkin Warbeck in captivity writes 
thus to his mother; ‘Ma mére, je vous 
prie, que me voelliez envoier un petit de 
argent pour moi aidier, afin que mes 
gardes me soient plus amiables en leur 
donnant quelque chose’ (Gairdner’s Life 
and Reign of Richard the Third p. 385). 


2 The fidelity of the picture is shown 
by this touch. The widows in the ancient 
Church had charge of the orphans and 
would therefore be accompanied by them; 
comp. Hermas Vis. ii. 3 Tpamrn 5¢ vovde- 
THhoEL TAs XHpas Kal Tovs oppavods, and see 
the note on Suzyrn. 12 (II. p. 322). 
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keepers and thus are allowed to pass the night with the prisoner. 
Meals are brought in; religious services are held in the prisoner’s cell; 
deputies are sent to him from various Christian communities; he is 
amply supplied with means. 

There is very strong reason for believing, as I have already pointed 
out (p. 332 sq.), that Lucian has drawn his picture at least in part from 
the known circumstances of Ignatius’ history. But for my present pur- 
pose this point may be waived. Nor is it necessary to enquire whether 
the story of Peregrinus is true or not. Even if it be fictitious, the 
satirist plainly relates only what is likely to have occurred under the 
circumstances ; and this is sufficient for the object which we have in 
view. 

Nor does this evidence stand alone. We need not press the earlier 
instance of S. Paul, who during his captivity, though chained to a 
soldier by the wrist, communicated freely with all his friends and 
preached the Gospel without let or hindrance, so that he even regards 
the cause as having gained by his captivity (Acts xxviii. 31, Phil. i. 
12 sq.). But even to the close of the era of persecutions, when the 
rapid growth of the Church had given just ground for the alarm of 
statesmen, the same lenient and liberal treatment of prisoners—even 
of condemned prisoners—is seen. ‘The humour of the populace was 
indulged, the supremacy of the law was vindicated, by the condem- 
nation of the offender. Beyond this the majesty of Rome could afford 
to be magnanimous. In the Afostolic Constitutions (v. 1) directions are 
given that, if any Christian is condemned to a gladiatorial combat or 
to wild beasts or to the mines, money is to be sent to him to purchase 
food and to bribe the soldiers («is prc Parodociay tév orpatwrtdv), so that 
his condition may be alleviated (see 11. p. 213). Accordingly we find 
in the Acts of Perpetua and Felicitas (about A.D. 202), that two of the 
martyrs, Perpetua and Saturus, were allowed, while in prison, to write 
an account of their sufferings, no regard being paid to the effect which 
their narrative would be likely to have on their readers (§ 3 sq., 11 sq.); 
that the deacons Tertius and Pomponius paid or bribed (constituerunt 
pretio) the gaolers so as to procure the prisoners a few hours’ relaxa- 
tion in some better part of the prison (§ 3); and that the chief officer 
admitted ‘many brethren’ to see the prisoners for their mutual refresh- 
ment ($9; comp. § 16). In the Cyprianic correspondence again we 
have evidence to the same effect. Cyprian writes freely to the martyrs 
and confessors in prison, and the prisoners answer his letters—appa- 
rently without any obstruction from their keepers. Yet the purport 
of these letters is to inculcate an obstinate, though passive resistance 


fs 
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.to Roman law in maintaining a form of religion for which it allowed no 
‘standing ground.- So it remains to the very last. What lesson does 


the history of Pamphilus teach us? Pamphilus suffered incarceration 
for two years. Then he was martyred. During his imprisonment he 
was engaged in writing an elaborate work—the Defence of Origen— 
in company with his friend Eusebius, who apparently was himself at 
liberty. No one seems to have interfered in any way with this or 
kindred labours. 

Unhappily for criticism, but happily for humanity, history is not 
logically consistent. Men are not automata, which move on certain 
rigid mechanical principles, but complex living souls with various 
motives, impulses, passions, reluctances. The keepers of John Hus 
at Constance were far more deeply and personally interested in pre- 
venting his disseminating the opinions which had locked the prison 
doors on him and for which he ultimately suffered, than the keepers of 
Ignatius at Smyrna and Troas. Indeed it is not probable that the 
human ‘leopards’, who maltreated this early martyr, cared a straw 
whether Ignatius made an additional convert or not. The Bohemian 
prisoner too was guarded far more rigidly and treated far more cruelly 
than the Antiochene. Yet John Hus found means to communicate 
with his friends, enunciating his tenets with absolute freedom and 


denouncing his judges without any reserve of language. Here is a pas- 


sage from one of his letters : 


‘Oh, if the Lord Jesus had said to the Council, “ Let him that is with- 
out the sin of simony among you condemn Pope John,” me seemeth they 
would have gone out one after another.... The great abomination is pride, 
covetousness, and simony.... I hope to God that He will send others more 
worthy after me, who will expose the wickedness of antichrist.... Written 
on the festival of S. John the Baptist, in a dungeon and in fetters, in the 


recollection that John was likewise beheaded in a dungeon and in fetters 


for the sake of Gods truth’ (Wratislaw’s fohn Hus p. 370 sq.). 


Or this again: 


‘Oh, if ye were to see this Council, which calls itself the “most holy” 
Council and asserts that it cannot err, ye would espy abomination exceeding 
great, of which I have heard commonly from the Swabians that Constance 
or ‘ Kostnice’, their city, will not within thirty years be rid of the sins which 
this Council has committed in their city; and I say furthermore that all men 
have been offended through this Council, and some have spit, because they 
saw abominable things.... Written on the Wednesday after S. John the 
Baptist, in prison and in fetters, in expectation of death’ (ib. pp. 371 sq. 
373)s : = Aare, Pes 9 
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with much more to the same effect. Is John Hus then a myth, or the 
Council of Constance a fiction ? 

Yet this is not a solitary case. There is hardly a single prolonged 
imprisonment of any notable political or religious personage of which 
something similar is not recorded. The story of Mary Stuart’s captivity 
is incredible from beginning to end, if tested by the principles of 
historical criticism which are applied to the record of Ignatius. The 
same may be said also of the imprisonment of John Bunyan’. 

For what does the literary work of Ignatius amount to? During 
a journey, occupying many months, he succeeded at two of his halting- 
places, Smyrna and Troas, in writing seven letters in all. They were 
in most instances certainly, in all probably, dictated. They bear all 
the marks of having been written under pressure of time and with 
inconvenient surroundings. They are mostly expressed in short sen- 
tences. Where a long connected paragraph is attempted, it generally 
fails. ‘The grammar is dislocated and wrecked. ‘There is no attempt 
at avoiding repetitions, which a literary forger with leisure at his com- 
mand would almost certainly have shunned. We could imagine that 
the letters, after being dictated, were not even read over to the author. 
The whole seven might have been written at two or three sittings of a 
few hours each. There is throughout not a single word reflecting on 
the prisoner’s judges. There is only one sentence which speaks 
disparagingly of his guards (Rom. 5). Is there any difficulty in con- 
ceiving this sentence written, during the temporary absence of his 
guard, or when the soldier in charge, being a Syrian or a Roman, 
was ignorant of the Greek language ?* 


1 Froude’s Bunyan p. 80 sq. ‘His was again allowed to go abroad through 
P sq ag’ & 





gaoler, not certainly without the sanction 
of the sheriff, let him go where he pleased; 
once even so far as London...... Friends, 
in the first place, had free access to him, 
and strangers were drawn to him by re- 
putation ; while the gaol was ‘considered 
a private place, and he was allowed to 
preach there, at least occasionally, to his 
fellow-prisoners...... This was not all. A 
fresh and more severe Conventicle Act 
was passed in 1670. Attempts were made 
to levy fines in the town of Bedford, 
There was ariot there. The local officers 
refused to assist in quelling it. The shops 
were shut. Bedford was occupied by 


soldiers. Yet at this very time, Bunyan 


general connivance. He spent his hights 
with his family. He even preached now 
and then in the woods.’ Offor’s Works 
of Fohn Bunyan (1862) 1. p. xc ‘His 
Majesty continued to keep him a prisoner 
for preaching more than six months after 
he had licensed him to preach !!’ 

2 “About a year before he [John Bun- 
yan] was set at liberty, he received a very 
popular work, written by Edward Fowler, 
a Bedfordshire clergyman, who was soon 
after elevated to the see of Gloucester... 
In the almost incredibly short time of 
forty-two days, he, in jail, composed an 
answer consisting of 118 pages of small 
quarto, closely printed... Of some of Mr 


¢ 


, 
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From the circumstances of the condemnation and captivity of Igna- 
tius, we turn next in order to his route’. 

And here the geographical notices deserve our first consideration. 
By a careful examination and comparison of these notices we discover 
that he did not, as might have been expected, go by sea to Smyrna 
from Seleucia the port-town of Antioch, but that he traversed a great 
part of Asia Minor. They indicate also that having arrived at 
the valley of the Lycus a tributary of the Meander, he did not con- 
tinue along the valley of the Meander, in which case he would have 
passed in succession through Tralles, Magnesia, and Ephesus on his 
way to Smyrna, but took the northward branch of the road leading 
to the valleys of the Cogamus and Hermus, and thus he would pass 
through Philadelphia and Sardis before reaching his goal. I have already 
referred to the exegetical and historical bearings of this fact (see 
above I. pp. 2, 33 sq., and below, Il. pp. 2, 211, 241, 251, 262, 267), 
and I wish now to call attention to its evidential value. 

The point to be observed is, that though this route which has been 
sketched out, when once apprehended, commends itself, for it explains 
all notices and allusions in these epistles; yet the fact does not lie on 
the surface so as to be obvious. So far is this from being the case, that 
the author of the Antiochene Acts altogether overlooks the bearing of 
these geographical references, and sends Ignatius by sea from Seleucia 
to Smyrna (Mart. Jen. Ant. 3; see esp. I. pp. 383, 480 sq.), though 
he seems certainly to have been acquainted with the epistles. ‘The same 
view of his journey was taken also by Ussher and Pearson and the great 
majority of critics—even theablest—until quiterecent times, notwithstand- 
ing that Eusebius had represented the matter correctly (AZ £. iii. 36 rnv 80 
*Aoias avaxop.dyv). Only when the spuriousness of the Antiochene Acts 
came to be generally acknowledged, was the journey by land recog- 


Fowler’s sentiments he says, ‘‘ Here are 
pure dictates of a brutish, beastly man, 
that neither knows himself nor one tittle 
of the Word of God”... “I know none 
so wedded thereto as yourselves, even the 
whole gang of your rabbling counterfeit 
clergy ; who generally, like the ape you 
speak of, lie blowing up the applause and 
glory of your trumpery,” etc. Offor’s 
Works of Fohn Bunyan p. \xxx sq. 
Is there anything half so incredible in the 
attitude and treatment of Ignatius, as 
this liberty of action and license of de- 


fiance permitted to Bunyan? 

1 The most original and valuable part 
of Zahn’s important work Jenatius von 
Antiochien relates to this point (p. 250 
sq-); but so far as I have observed, it has 
been entirely ignored by the opponents 
of the genuineness of these Ignatian 
letters. Zahn indeed treats the subject 
chiefly on the negative side, as answering 
objections ; but it has also the highest 
positive value, as exhibiting a mass of 
undesigned coincidences which cannot fail 
to influence opinion when duly weighed. 
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nized as the route indicated in the epistles. The fact is gathered from a 
comparison of passages scattered here and there in the letters. Thus in 
Rom. 5, writing from Smyrna, Ignatius speaks of himself as ‘fighting 
with wild beasts’, for so he describes the harsh treatment of his guards, 
‘by land and sea.’ This expression however would not be decisive 
in itself. If he had come to Smyrna by sea, the mention of the ‘land’ 
must be prospective ; if on the other hand he had come by land, the 
mention of the ‘sea’ must be prospective, unless indeed we suppose him 
already to have crossed the water from Seleucia to some Cilician or 
Pamphylian port (see 1. p. 211). But a later passage in the same 
epistle (Rom. 9) is more explicit. He speaks of ‘the churches which 
received’ him, ‘ not as a mere passer-by’ (ovx ws rapodevovra), and adds 
that ‘even those which did not lie on his route (ai py) rpoojkoveal pot 
TH 080 17 Kata oapKa) went before him from city to city (kara wédw pe 
mpoyyov).” No natural interpretation can be put on these words which 
is consistent with the continuous voyage from Seleucia to Smyrna. 
The tricks of exegesis to which even the ablest critics have resorted to 
reconcile them with the assumed sea route will be seen in the notes on 
the passage (Il. pp. 231, 232). 

But it is not here that the most subtle coincidences are to be sought. 
The main fact of the land journey might have been inferred by a 
careful reader, as it was inferred by Eusebius, notwithstanding the 
expression ‘land and sea’, which might put him on the wrong scent. 
It is when we come to trace the particular overland route which he 
took, that the undesigned coincidences reveal themselves. Not a word 
is said directly about this route or about the places which he visited 
on the way. But we infer from his language that he had not visited 
Ephesus or Magnesia or Tralles; for he speaks only of seeing the 
Christian brotherhoods of these towns zz or through their several repre- 

sentatives (Zphes. 1, 2, Magn. 2, 6, Trail. 1). Nor is there in his letters 
to these churches any allusion implying his personal presence among 
them. On the other hand the letter to the Philadelphians contains 
notices which imply that he had visited their city. The most explicit of 
these is in § 7; ‘I cried out when I was present, I spoke with a loud 
voice, etc.’ (€xpavyaca peragd wy, éhddovv peyadAyn pwv@ «.7.A.). But even 
this language is not quite clear, as the words peraév dv might be in- 
terpreted either ‘when I was among you’ or ‘when I was among them’, 
‘Indeed some ancient scribes and some modern editors have read the 
passage differently, eragd dv éAdAow ‘in the midst of what I was 

saying’ (see the note, 11. p. 267). Again in § 6 he writes, ‘I thank 
- 1 Bunsen makes strange havoc of this He translates éxpavyaca peratd wy, * Ich 
expression (Jgnatius v. Antiochien p.72). schrieb einen Brief, als ich unter ihnen 
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my God that I bear a good conscience among you (evovvelSnrds eit 
év vuiv), and no man can boast either in secret or openly that I was 
burdensome to any one in small things or in great.’ But here also his 
visit is rather implied than definitely stated. Again in § 1 he expresses 
his admiration of the character of their bishop, of whom his language 
implies that he has personal knowledge. But as there is no mention 
elsewhere of a visit of the Philadelphian bishop, or indeed of any 
Philadelphian delegate, to Smyrna, their meeting must presumably 
have taken place, if it took place at all, at Philadelphia itself Again 
in § 8 he mentions, apparently with reference to the Philadelphian 
Christians themselves, a conflict of words which he had with certain 
heretical teachers. Again in § 11 he speaks of Agathopus as following 
him ‘from Syria’, andin Smyrn. to it is stated of this same person and 
his companion Philo that they ‘followed in his track’ (éryxoAovdyncav 
pot). But it appears from the context that these two persons were enter- 
tained on their journey at Philadelphia and at Smyrna. Thus after 
carefully weighing: all the passages we are forced irresistibly to the 
conclusion that he had passed through Philadelphia on his way to 
Smyrna. Yet there is throughout no single direct statement of the fact 
so clear as to be beyond the reach of questioning. 

We gather then that he did not visit Ephesus, Magnesia, or Tralles, 
and that he did visit Philadelphia. Now the itineraries show that the 
three former places lay on one route to Smyrna, and the last-mentioned 
on another, so that if he had visited any one of the former he could 
not have visited the latter, and conversely. But this route is nowhere 
directly indicated. The notices are all allusive, and the conclusions 
inferential. 

But the congruity of the narrative does not cease here. Critics 
have been perplexed by the presence of delegates from Ephesus, from 
Magnesia, and from Tralles, at Smyrna. It has been objected that if 
sufficient time be allowed for sending messengers to all these churches, 
apprising them of the saint’s arrival at Smyrna, and again for the 
journey of the respective delegacies to this last-mentioned city, we 
are obliged .to postulate a lengthy sojourn at Smyrna, which under 
the circumstances is most improbable. The difficulty has arisen from 
inattention to the topographical considerations which a close examina- 
tion of the epistles reveals. Now that we have ascertained the 


war,’ and he accordingly suggests that the very words occur (§ 6), apparently 
the words which follow, 7G émwxérw forgetting that this letter purports to have 
mpocéxere x.T-d., may refer to a charge _ been written from Troas, 

given in the Epistle to Polycarp, where 








 / 
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Saint’s route, the whole matter becomes clear. At the point where’ 
the routes bifurcate, and where Ignatius and his guard took the 
northern road, a messenger despatched along the southern would easily 
visit the three cities Tralles, Magnesia, and Ephesus, in succession, 
or the message might be passed along from Tralles to Magnesia and from 
Magnesia to Ephesus; so that by one means or another the delegates 


_ would be prepared, and might easily, if need required, reach Smyrna 


even before Ignatius himself, for he appears to have halted some time 
at Philadelphia, if not elsewhere also. 

Moreover the geographical position of these three cities explains 
other incidents in the narrative. We find that Ephesus sent to Smyrna 
its bishop Onesimus with four other delegates (Zp/es. 1, 2), and that 
Magnesia was represented by its bishop Damas and three others (JZagn. 
2), while Tralles despatched only a single representative, the bishop 
Polybius (Zyad/Z. 1). The number of the delegates thus decreases with 
the distance of the places from Smyrna, the order of proximity being 
Ephesus, Magnesia, Tralles. These several arrangements would be 
dictated by convenience (comp. Philad. 10, Polyc. 8, for similar cases). 
But the facts are ascertained from the three several letters; they are not 
put into juxtaposition by the author; nor is there any indication of the 
relative positions of the three places. 

The Zersonal relations also in these epistles yield results not less 
striking than the geographical notices. It is very rarely that a forger in 
these ancient times has undertaken a fiction of such magnitude and 
variety without falling into the most violent anachronisms and contra- 
dictions. Not only is there nothing of this kind in our Ignatian 
letters, but all the incidental and allusive notices agree in a striking 
way ; and, so far as we are able to apply this test to them, they are in 
entire harmony with the external conditions of time and place. 

The martyr has passed through Philadelphia and Sardis in the 
manner indicated, and so he arrives at Smyrna. Here he receives 
delegacies from Ephesus, Magnesia, and Tralles; and in recognition. 
of this welcome he writes letters to these three churches. In addition 
he writes also to Rome, apprising the Roman Christians that he is on 
his way and may be expected shortly. 

Of the Ephesian delegacy five persons are mentioned by name 
(Zphes. 2), including the bishop Onesimus, who is referred to more 
than once in the letter to the Ephesians (Zphes. 1, 5, 6)’. Of two 


1 The name Onesimus was not un- which the Christians were chiefly re- 
common in the ranks of society from cruited; see below, I. p. 32. Daillé 
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others likewise, Burrhus and Crocus, he has something to say. Crocus 
is commended as having refreshed him greatly. Accordingly, writing 
to the Romans from Smyrna, he especially mentions among the 
Ephesians who were with him, and whom he used as his amanuenses, 
Crocus ‘that name beloved by me.’ Probably he was dictating to 
Crocus at the time when these words were penned. Of Burrhus, whom 
he styles his fellow-servant and a deacon, he expresses the hope that he 
may remain (evyopat tapapeivar adtov) to the honour of the Ephesians 
and their bishop. This expression is so incidental and allusive that we 
hardly see the force of it. But turning to two epistles written from 
Troas (Philad.’11, Smyrn. 12), we learn that Burrhus had continued in 
his company and journeyed with him from Smyrna to Troas. He is 
the amanuensis of the letters to the Philadelphians and Smyrnzans ; 
and from the notices in these we find that he had been commissioned 
to accompany the saint to Troas, not only by the Ephesians to whom 
he belonged, but also by the Smyrnzeans among whom he had stayed. 
Thus the desire of Ignatius had been fulfilled. There is no indication 
that any other Ephesian was in his company at Troas. Indeed his 
silence suggests the contrary. 

But the mention of Burrhus points to another coincidence of a 
different kind. In the apocryphal Acts of S. John which bear the 
name of Leucius, the Apostle is represented as ordaining one Byrrhus 
or Burrhus deacon, and this same person takes a prominent part in the 
last scene of the Apostle’s life (Zahn Acta Joannis pp. 226, 244 sq. 5 
see below, 11. p. 34). There is no indication whatever that either the 
writer of these Acts had seen the Ignatian Epistles or the writer of the 
Ignatian Epistles these Acts (see Zahn / ¢. p. clii sq.); so that these 
Acts must be regarded as independent traditional testimony (of whatever 
value) to the existence of a person bearing this name and holding the 
office of deacon in the Church of Ephesus at this time. 

The Magnesian delegacy consisted of four persons, whose names 
are given. Of these the bishop Damas bears a name not uncommon 
in these parts, while the names of the presbyters, Bassus and Apollonius, 
occur more than once in inscriptions and coins, as borne by Magnesians 
(see 11. pp. 110, 111). The deacon Zotion calls for no special remark. 

Among the persons whom Ignatius met at Smyrna, and whom he 
salutes in letters subsequently written thither, is one Alce (Smyra. 13, 


(p. 316) assumes that the Onesimus of the Onesimus of Melito, whose existence 
Ignatius is the Onesimus of S. Paul, and shows the frequency of the name and 
accordingly finds an anachronism in these therefore the futility of his argument 
epistles. He seems to have overlooked _ respecting the Ignatian Onesimus. 
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FPolyc. 8). In both passages he speaks of her as ‘that name beloved by 
me (70 woOyrov pou ovopa).’? The name Alce, though rare, is especially 
connected with Smyrna in an inscription, as I have pointed out (11. 
Pp. 325). But this is not the main coincidence. In the account of the 
martyrdom of Polycarp which took place at Smyrna some forty or 
fifty years after the assumed date of these Ignatian letters, Nicetes 
the father of the magistrate Herodes is mentioned quite incidentally as 
‘the brother of Alce’ (Mart. Polyc. 17 tov rod “Hpwodov rarépa, adeApov 
5é”AXxys). Both Herodes and Nicetes are hostile to the Christians. 
Herodes is the magistrate who condemns Polycarp to death; Nicetes 
takes part in his apprehension (§ 8) and interposes, as related in this 
very passage where his sister’s name is mentioned (§ 17), to prevent his 
body being given up to the Christians. Yet Alce herself must have 
been a Christian and well known as such. Otherwise she would not 
have been mentioned thus incidentally in a letter addressed to the 
somewhat distant Church of the Philomelians. We have therefore 
in this Smyrnzean family a household divided against itself, in accord- 
ance with the evangelic prediction (Matt. x. 21, 35, Luke xxi. 16). 
But what forger would have invented such a position? or having 
invented it, would have left his readers to infer it from a vague and 
casual notice like this? Even Pearson, trusting his memory, can say 
carelessly of Nicetes that, as Alce’s brother, he ‘intercesserat fro 
Polycarpo’ (see 11. p. 325)—this being the obvious attitude of a 
brother of Alce towards the martyr, prior to any evidence. The notice 
therefore has the highest value as a testimony to the authenticity of 
the account of Polycarp’s martyrdom. But my object here is simply 
to call attention to the fact, as showing that there was an Alce well 
known as a Christian in Smyrna in the sub-apostolic ages. Moreover 
the dates altogether agree. The Alce mentioned in the account of 
Polycarp’s martyrdom (a.D. 155 or 156), if still living, was probably 
then in advanced age; for her brother Nicetes had:aj,,s0n influential 
enough to be the chief magistrate of Smyrna and therefore probably in 
middle life at this time. Such a person might well have been known 
to Ignatius forty or fifty years before as a zealous Christian. 

Among others whom Ignatius salutes at Smyrna is the wife, or 
more probably the widow, ‘of Epitropus with her whole household and 
those of her children’ (Polyc. 8 tiv rod "Exitporov ovv Odw 76 otkw aris 
kat tov téxvwv). As I have pointed out in the note on the passage (II. 
p- 359), we should not improbably treat rod éirpdrov as the name of an 
office ; and, if so, we have here again a coincidence, for the inscriptions 
more than once speak of such a ‘steward’ (érirporos) in connexion 
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with Smyrna. Moreover the expression itself suggests relations which 
a forger was not likely to invent. Salutations are sent not only to her 
own household but to those of her children also. ‘The whole sentence 
points to some widow, who had children married and with families of 
their own. The person so designated here is not improbably the same 
who is mentioned in the companion Epistle to the Smyrnzans, where 
Ignatius salutes ‘the household of Gavia’ (Smyra. 13). 

A third Smyrnzan to whom a salutation is sent (Po/yc. 8), Attalus, 
bears a name common in Smyrnean inscriptions (see 1. p. 359). Of 
a fourth, Daphnus (Smyrn. 13), we can only say that, not being a 
very common name, it appears in at least one inscription (Bullett. dell’ 
Istit. Archeol. 1867, p. 48, DAPNVS ASIATICVS, quoted in Devit Lexie. 
Forcell. Onomast. s.v. Daphnus) as borne by a native of proconsular 
Asia. 

From Smyrna the martyr is represented in these epistles as going to 
Troas. From Troas three letters purport to have been written—to the 
Philadelphians, to the Smyrnzans, and to Polycarp. The situation of 
affairs at Antioch has entirely changed meanwhile. Whereas in the 
letters from Smyrna he exhorts his correspondents to pray for the Church 
of Antioch, which is left desolate by his departure (Zpfes. 21, Magn. 14, 
Trall. 13, Rom. 9), in those sent from Troas he desires that letters and 
delegates may be sent to congratulate this church on the restoration of 
peace, apparently by the cessation of persecution (Philad. 10, Smyrn. 
11, Polyc. 7), and he speaks of this altered state of things as an answer 
to the prayers of the Philadelphians and Smyrneans. But how did he 
learn that peace had been restored to the Church of Antioch? In one 
‘place he says that it had been ‘announced’ (drnyyéAn) to him (Philad. 
10); in another that it had been ‘shown’ (édyAW@y) to him (Polyc. 7). 
The meaning of these expressions is so far from obvious that some 
Ignatian critics have supposed a miraculous revelation to be implied 
in them (Bunsen Die drei aechten etc. p. 73, Denzinger Ueber die 
Acchtheit etc. p. 45; comp. Cureton C. Z p. 312)—defenders of the 
genuineness resorting to this expedient in order to account for his 
possession of this knowledge, and impugners on the other hand con- 
demning the letters on the very ground that recourse is had to super- 
natural interposition. The true explanation however is found in the 
letters themselves. From these we learn that two deacons, Philo from 
Cilicia and Rhaius Agathopus from Syria, had followed in his wake. 
They evidently took the same route with him, as already mentioned 
(p. 351). Thus we find that they were entertained first at Philadelphia 
(Philad. 11) and then at Smyrna (Smyrn. 10, 13). As he had already 
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left Smyrna when they arrived there, they followed him to Troas, where 
they caught him up. But the inference is built on scattered notices 
pieced together. The facts relating to their journey are gathered from 
different epistles ; and they are not placed in any connexion with the 
tidings respecting the restoration of peace at Antioch. As we have 
seen, many intelligent Ignatian critics have failed to see this connexion. 
Yet, when once pointed out, it is the obvious and natural account of 
the receipt of these tidings. But again; the movements of these two 
persons involve another coincidence. We have seen that the saint 
himself had a conflict with certain false teachers at Philadelphia (see 
above, p. 350 sq.). It appears also that, though Philo and Agathopus 
were kindly received by the Philadelphians generally, yet ‘certain persons 
treated them contumeliously’ (drizdcavres). The party which showed 
its hostility to Ignatius himself was not likely to entertain any cordial 
feelings towards his followers. Of the coincidence in the name of 
Agathopus with the surroundings of Ignatius, as they appear in other 
passages, I shall have occasion to speak elsewhere (see below p. 375, 
and 11 p. 280 sq.). 

But the injunctions respecting the delegates whom the martyr 
desires to be sent to Syria suggest another coincidence also. This 
desire is expressed to the Smyrnzans, both in the epistle addressed to 
the Smyrnzean Church as a body and in the epistle addressed to their 
bishop Polycarp specially, though obviously intended to be read to the 
church at large, as it appeals in the latter part (§§ 6, 7, 8) to the 
Smyrnzan Christians generally and reminds them of their duty to 
their bishop and to one another. What is the relation of the injunctions 
regarding these delegates in the two epistles respectively ? 

At first sight they seem to be mere duplicates; but this superficial 
view is soon corrected. The injunction in the Epistle to Polycarp 
presupposes the injunction in the Epistle to the Smyrnzeans. In the 
Epistle to the Smyrnzans the object in sending a delegate is distinctly 
stated (Smyrn. 11 ovyxaphvat avrois «.7.A.), but nothing is said about 
the qualifications of the person to be sent. Inthe Epistle to Polycarp 
on the other hand the object of the mission is mentioned in such vague 
terms (Polyc. 7 tva...d0fd0n vpav tiv doxvoy ayamnv) as would have 
been quite unintelligible, if nothing had gone before; whereas great 
stress is laid on the character necessary in the person to be chosen as 
delegate. ‘The comparison of the two therefore suggests the priority of 
the Epistle to the Smyrnzeans. How does this agree with the more 
direct notices of time in the two epistles? Here again there is entire 
harmony. ‘The Epistle to Polycarp is represented as written on the eve 
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of his hurried departure from Troas (§ 8). On the other hand in the 
case of the Smyrnzan letter, likewise written from Troas, there is no 
indication that his sojourn there was drawing to aclose. Again, in the 
Smyrnzan letter there is mention of the Ephesian Burrhus as still 
remaining with him and acting as his amanuensis (Smyrn. 12). In the 
letter to Polycarp there is no such mention. Burrhus seems to have 
left him meanwhile’. 

We have hitherto been concerned mainly with his relations to the 
churches on his route; but something must now be said about the 
church of his destination. —The Roman Church occupies an exceptional 
position among the communities addressed in the Ignatian Epistles ; 
and the notices in the Roman letter therefore demand special attention. 
It will be seen hereafter (p. 383 sq.) how the absence of any appeal to 
episcopal authority in this letter, and in this alone, harmonizes with 
the conditions of the Roman Church .as indicated by other nearly 
contemporary documents. But this is not the only coincidence with 
external history. It is clear, as I have stated elsewhere (p. 32), that Igna- 
tius is here represented as a condemned man, sent to Rome, not like 
S. Paul, to be tried on appeal, but to be executed as a criminal*. It is 
equally plain that he is apprehensive lest the interference of the Roman 
Christians should procure a mitigation or a reversal of his sentence, so 
that he will be robbed of the crown of martyrdom. How was this 
possible? Who were these powerful friends who might be expected to 
rescue him from his fate? ‘Twenty years earlier, or twenty years later, 
than the assumed date of Ignatius, it is not probable that any persons 
possessing sufficient influence would have been found in the Roman 
Church. At least we have no evidence of their existence at either 
date. But just at this moment Christianity occupied a position of 
exceptional influence at Rome. During the last years of Domitian’s 
reign the. new religion had effected a lodgment in the imperial family 
itself. The emperor’s cousin-german Flavius Clemens is stated to 
have been converted to the Gospel; the same also is recorded of his 
wife Flavia Domitilla who, besides her relationship by marriage, was 


1 See Zahn, J. v. A. p. 282. kardxptros, but doddos, is illustrated by 


2 Kraus (Zheolog. Quartalschr. 1873, 
p. 131) attempts to controvert the correct 
view maintained by Uhlhorn, that Igna- 
tius was sent to Rome for punishment as 
a condemned criminal. He is fully an- 
swered by Wieseler Christenverfolgungen 
p- 120sq. The language of Ignatius in 
Rom. 4, where he calls himself not only 


‘Digest. xiviii. 19. 29 ‘Qui ultimo sup- 


plicio damnantur, statim et civitatem et 
libertatem perdunt; itaque praeoccupat 
hic casus mortem et nonnunquam longum 
tempus occupat, guod accidit in personts 
corum qui ad bestias damnantur’ (quoted 
by Wieseler p. 133). 
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herself also own niece of Domitian’. The evidence of the catacombs in 
the Coemeterium Domitillae suggests that other members of the imperial- 
family likewise became Christians. These facts betoken a more or less 
widely spread movement among the upper classes in the direction of 
Christianity. In his last year Domitian stretched out his hand to 
vex the Church. Flavius Clemens was executed; others, including 
Domitilla, suffered banishment for their faith. Further persecutions 
were prevented by his death. On the accession of Nerva (A.D. 96) 
the victims of Domitian’s cruelty were restored and their penalties 
remitted: Nerva himself only reigned sixteen months, and was suc- 
ceeded by Trajan (A.p. 98). Thus in the early years of Trajan’s reign 
there was a certain number of Christians moving in the highest circles 
of society at Rome; and, if they chose to bestir themselves, it would 
not be a very difficult matter to rescue one poor victim from the tortures 
of the arena. We do not again hear of Christians in such high places 
till the reign of Commodus (A.D. 180—192), when the influence of 
Marcia with the emperor was exerted to alleviate the sufferings of 
certain Christian confessors (Hippol. Waer. ix. 12). 

But this is not the only point. There are also incidental allusions 
to the previous history of the Roman Church, which deserve notice. 
When our author writes ‘I do not command you like Peter and Paul’ 
(§ 4), the words become full of meaning, if we suppose him to be 
alluding to personal relations of the two Apostles with the Roman 
Church. In fact the back-ground of this language is the recognition 
of the visit of S. Peter as well as S. Paul to Rome, which is persistently 
maintained in early tradition; and thus it is a parallel to the joint 
mention of the two Apostles in Clement of Rome (§ 5), as the chief 
examples among the worthies of his time. The point to be observed 
however is not that the writer believed in the personal connexion of 
S. Peter and S. Paul with the Roman Church (this he might do, whether 
a genuine writer or not), but that in a perfectly natural way this belief 
is made the basis of an appeal, being indirectly assumed but not 
definitely stated. 

Again ; he writes to the Romans (§ 3), ‘ Ye never grudged any one, 
ye instructed others ;’ where the context shows that the ‘grudging’ and 
the ‘instruction’ refer to their attitude towards Christian athletes 


1 On the subject of Flavius Clemens dix p. 257 sq. This is the subject also 
and Flavia Domitilla, and generally onthe of two recent articles by Hasenclever, 
spread of Christianity among persons of Christliche Proselyten der hiheren Stande 
_ Yank in Rome at this time, see Philip- im ersten Yahrhundert, in $ahrb. f. Pro- 
pians p. 218q., Clement of Rome, Appen- test. Theol. 1882, p. 3484+ P+ 230 Sq. 
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striving for the crown of martyrdom. The bearing of the passage how- 
ever is at first sight obscure, and certainly does not explain itself. But 
a clear light is thrown upon it by the Epistle of Clement, written in the 
name of the Roman Church, which appears to have been in the writer’s 
mind when he speaks of the Romans as ‘instructors of others.’ More 
will be found on this subject in the note on the passage (11. p. 203). 

Again ; the writer evidently assumes throughout that the Roman 
Christians are aware of his present condition, and might already be 
taking steps to obtain his pardon, or at least to procure a mitigation of 
his sentence. How is this to be explained? Quite incidentally, and 
therefore quite artlessly, at the close of the letter he mentions certain 
persons who had ‘gone before him from Syria to Rome’ (§ 10), and 
he sends a message to them. These persons then were the bearers of 
the news of his condemnation and journey to Rome. Thus there is an 
undesigned harmony between the general substance and the particular 
notices in the letter. 

Lastly ; the Epistle to the Romans alone of all the letters is dated ; 
and appropriately enough the Latin mode of dating is adopted, ‘the 9th 
before the Kalends of September’ (§ 10), i.e. August 24. Appropriate 
in itself, this date also agrees well with the day of Ignatius’ martyrdom, 
as given by the earliest tradition, October 17 (see 11. p. 416'sq.). This 
interval of 54 days would be long enough, and yet not too long, for the 
incidents which must find a place in it. The Epistle to the Romans 
was written from Smyrna, and presumably towards the close of the 
martyr’s sojourn there. From Smyrna he proceeds to Troas. Three 
or four days would be a fair allowance for the voyage from Smyrna to 
Troas. If he travelled by land, it would occupy a somewhat longer time. 
It is not probable that he stayed many days at Troas. He himself 
tells us that his departure was hurried, so that he was unable to write 
certain letters as he had intended (Polyc. 8). What the cause of this 
hastened departure may have been, we can only conjecture. Not im- 
probably his guards now found that, if they were to arrive in Rome in 
time for the festival at which their prisoners were destined to fight with 
wild beasts, they must avoid all unnecessary delays. From Troas they 
sailed to Neapolis (Polyc. 8). The voyage between these two places 
took S. Paul the best part of two days with a good wind (Acts xvi. 11), 
but under less favourable circumstances it occupied five days (Acts 
xx. 6). The distance from Neapolis to Philippi is ten or twelve miles. 
Here there appears to have been a short halt (Polyc. Phil. 1, 9, 13) 
before setting out for Rome. Elsewhere (Philippians p. 38) data are 
given from which it appears that the journey from Philippi to Rome 
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would occupy somewhere about a month, if there was no unnecessary 
halting and no inconvenient hurrying. In this case however the soldiers 
would probably have commissions to discharge on the way, which 
might occupy a little time. Thus the interval of between seven and 
eight weeks would be exhausted and not more than exhausted. On 
what authority this earliest tradition of the martyr’s day, as October 17, 
may rest we cannot say; but not improbably it is authentic. In 
October A.D. 97 Trajan was adopted by Nerva, was nominated Cesar, 
was proclaimed imperator, and was associated in the tribunician power 
(see below 11. p. 397). The exact day is not known; for we are only 
told that all this happened three months before Nerva’s death, which 
took place on Jan. 25 or Jan. 27, A.D. 98 (see 11. p. 473). May we 
not conjecture that the festival, at which Ignatius perished, was the 
anniversary of this elevation of Trajan? Inscriptions yet undiscovered 
may perhaps throw some light upon this point. 


(li) Zheological Polemics. 


A highly valuable test of date will be found in the /¢heological 
polemics of the author of these epistles. ‘The personal theology of a 
writer is a very vague and uncertain criterion of date; but his polemics, 
being connected with his historical surroundings, afford a more solid 
basis for an inference. The test will be two-fold, ositive and negative. 
We shall have to consider alike what the author says and what he leaves 
unsaid. In the present case, as we shall see presently, the writer’s silence 
is not less eloquent than his speech. 


(i) The Jositive side of the investigation yields results of real 
importance. The author has before him a particular heresy or heresies 
which he attacks relentlessly from all sides. Anticipating the issue, we 
may say that the heresy is one, and that it is a type of Gnostic Judaism, 
the Gnostic element manifesting itself ina sharp form of Docetism. 

(2) This Gnostic or Docetic element is the chief object of attack, 
and gives their predominant doctrinal colouring to these epistles. The 
Docetism which is here assailed was thorough-going. For the man 
Christ Jesus it substituted a mere phantom. The human descent, the 
human birth, the baptism, the trial, the judgment, the crucifixion, the 
passion, the resurrection, all alike were unreal, were phantasmal. Hence 
our author’s emphatic repetition of the word ¢ru/y (dAnOas) ; ‘He was 
truly born’, ‘ He truly died’, ‘He truly ate and drank’, and the like 
(Trail. 9, Smyrn. 1, 2, 3, Magn. 11). More especially he points to the 
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fact that Christ Himself after the resurrection invited the disciples to feel 
and handle Him, so as to convince them that He was not an unsubstan- 
tial ghost (Smyrn. 3). These persons therefore denied the flesh and 
blood of Christ ; they evacuated the passion; they found a stumbling- 


block in the cross (Zphes. 18, Magn. 9, Philad. 3, Smyrn. 1, 5, 6). 


The true believers are they who accept the reality of Christ’s humanity, 
who take refuge in His flesh, who rejoice in His passion, who are nailed 
to His cross (Zphes. inscr. év rade adnbwo, Magn. 11, Trail. 2, 8, 
Philad. inscr., 5, Smyrn, 1). Even impalpable, spiritual beings, like 
the angels, cannot be saved unless they believe in Christ’s blood 
(Smyrn. 6). If Christ is mere semblance (ro doxeiv), then everything is 
semblance ; the martyr’s own sufferings are semblance ; they themselves, 
the heretics, are semblance (Zva//. 10, Smyrn. 2, 4). Whosoever denies 
Christ’s flesh, denies Him altogether. Such persons are corpse-bearers. 
Having no belief in the passion, they have no part in the resurrection 
(Smyrn. 5). Hence the stress laid elsewhere on Christ’s humanity, even 
when there seems to be no obvious reason for such stress (see the notes 
on Lphes. 18, 20, Rom. 7, Smyrn. 4). 

(8) On the other hand he denounces.in hardly less severe language 
Judaizing tendencies in the false teachers. He bids his readers put away 
the old and sour leaven. He declares that it is inconsistent (arozov) to 
profess Jesus Christ and to live as Jews (A/agn. 10). He warns them 
(herein treading in the footsteps of S. Paul) that if they so live they 
forfeit all claims to grace (AZagn. 8). He points out that even men who 
are brought up in Judaism (meaning doubtless the Apostles and early 
disciples) had discarded the Jewish sabbath and adopted in its stead 
the freedom, the spirituality, the hopes and associations, of the Lord’s 
day. Nay, the very prophets themselves looked forward to Christ ; and 
so, when He came, He raised them from Hades. It would therefore be 
a retrogression and a reversal of the true order, if they who had not 
been so brought up were to submit to the slavery of the law (Aagz. 9). 
Elsewhere again, he forbids his.readers to listen to those who ‘ propound 
Judaism’. It is better, he adds, to listen to Christianity from one 
circumcised than to Judaism from one uncircumcised (P/ilad. 6). He 
describes his conflict with those who refused to accept in the Gospel 
anything which they did not find in the ancient Scriptures. He declares 
the superiority of the High-priest of the New Covenant over the priests 
of the Old. He asserts that Jesus Christ is the door of the Father, 
through whom patriarchs and prophets, not less than apostles, enter in. 
The Gospel, he concludes, is the completion of immortality (Philad. 
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Is our author then denouncing two distinct heresies, a Judaic or 
Ebionite, and a Gnostic or Docetic, in these respective passages? Or 
is he concerned only with a single though complex form of false doc- 
trine? A careful examination of the main passages will enable us to 
answer this question decisively. Though in the Trallian and Smyrnzan 
letters he deals chiefly with Docetism, while in the Magnesian and 
Philadelphian letters he seems to be attacking Judaism (see 11. p. 173), 
yet a nearer examination shows the two to be so closely interwoven 
that they can only be regarded as different sides of one and the same 
heresy. 

In the first place, it is a significant fact that our author uses the 
same general terms when speaking of the one and of the other. Of the 
Judaism and the Docetism alike he says that they are not ‘the planting . 
of the Father’ (Zvad/. 11, Philad. 3); both alike are rank and noxious 
weeds which his readers must avoid (Z7al/. 6, Philad. 3). The teachers 
of the one and of the other are described as ‘speaking apart from, 
speaking otherwise than of, Jesus Christ’ (Zral/. 9, Philad. 6) ; both 
alike are warned to ‘repent unto unity’, ‘to repent unto God’ (Philad. 
8, Smyrna, 9). The Judaism and the Docetism equally are called 
‘heterodoxy’ (A/agn. 8, Smyrn. 6). In both cases equally he bids his 
readers ‘Be not deceived’ (Magn. 8, Smyrn. 6, Philad. 3; comp. 
Lphes. 16) ; he charges them to ‘flee division’ (Philad. 2, 7, Smyrn. 8) ; 
and he tells them in identical language that he does not speak because 
he accuses them of complicity in these errors (Magn. 11, Trail. 8), 
but because he wishes to ‘forewarn’ them (Jag. 11, Trail. 8, Smyrn. 
4). And generally it may be said that there is no perceptible difference 
in his language when describing the position of the false-teachers in the 
two cases with regard to the true believer and to the Church. These 
facts furnish a strong presumption that he is describing the same thing 
' in the two sets of passages. 

And this presumption becomes a certainty when we examine more 
closely the passages in which Judaism is directly attacked. 

In the passage in the letter to the Magnesians (§§ 8, 9, 10) the 
author begins by warning his readers ‘not to be led astray by hete- 
rodoxies nor by antiquated fables (uvOevpaow rots wadawois) which are 
unprofitable’; ‘for’, he continues, ‘if to the present hour (péype 
viv) we live in the observance of Judaic rites (card “Iovdaicpov), we 
confess that we have not received grace,’ i. e. that the merits of Christ’s 
death do not appertain to us, for we have chosen another way of 
working out our salvation. By the expression ‘antiquated fables’ or 
‘myths’ we are reminded of the language in the Pastoral Epistles ; 
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‘endless fables (Gos) and genealogies’ (1 Tim. i. 4), ‘ profane and 
old wives’ fables’ (1 Tim. iv. 7), ‘turning aside to fables’ (2 Tim. iv. 4), 
‘Judaic fables and commandments of men that turn away from the 
truth’ (Tit. i. 14). Thus a closely allied form of Gnostic Judaism is 
suggested, which taught by myths or fables—the main subject of these 
myths being (as in the later systems of Valentinus and others) the 
genealogy of angelic beings or emanations, which were intended to 
bridge over the chasm between God and the World. Accordingly our 
author goes on to convict these false teachers by the prophets whose 
authority they themselves would accept. ‘These very prophets antici- 
pated the dispensation of redemption and grace, and for this they 
suffered persecution. They were inspired with this foreknowledge to 
the end that unbelievers in these days might be convinced that there is 
one God who revealed Himself through Jesus Christ His Son, His 
Word who issued forth from Silence and fulfilled His Father’s good- 
pleasure in all things. Thus here, as in the Epistle to the Colossians 
(i. 15 sq., ii. 8 sq.), and again in the Pastoral Letters of S. Paul (1 Tim. 
ii. 5), the true doctrine of the Logos Incarnate, as the one only link be- 
tween the Creator and the creature, the one only Mediator between God 
and man, is tacitly contrasted with these many mediators whom the 
angelologies and emanation-theories of these false teachers interposed 
to span the gulf between the finite and the Infinite. Our author next 
adverts to the fact that persons brought up in the practices of the law 
had abandoned the observance of the sabbaths, and that even the 
prophets had looked forward to Christ as their teacher. Incidentally 
he mentions that Christ’s death was denied by certain persons, obviously 
meaning these Docetic teachers, as his language elsewhere clearly shows. 
Then, after further charging his readers to put away the old and sour 
leaven, and denouncing the inconsistency of Judaizing practices, he goes 
on to inform them that he does not say these things, because he supposes 
them to have gone astray in this way; but he wishes to forewarn them 
against the snares of false opinion. They must be fully convinced of the 
birth and passion and resurrection of Christ, for these things truly and 
certainly came to pass. Clearly therefore the false teachers, who 
inculcated Judaism, inculcated Docetism likewise. Thus, though he 
speaks only of one heresy, yet, having begun by denouncing Judaizing 
practices, he ends by denouncing Docetic opinions. There is no 
escape from this conclusion. The one cannot be disentangled from the 
‘other without the whole falling to pieces. They are web and woof of 
the same fabric’. 


hy 1 See also the notes on the passage, Il. p. 124 sq. 
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In the other letter which deals directly with Judaism, the Epistle 
to the Philadelphians, the inference is the same. In the opening he 
congratulates his readers, because they ‘rejoice in the passion and 
resurrection of Christ without wavering, being fully convinced’ of it.. 
He urges them to be united with their bishop and presbyters. Then, 
after eulogising their bishop (§ 1), he warns them to avoid division and 
false doctrine, and to abstain from baneful weeds—not that he accuses 
them of heresy, for hitherto they have kept themselves clear. They 
must preserve the unity of the Church. The follower of heretical 
teachers has no part in the passion (§ 2, 3). Therefore let them all 
partake of one eucharist, as there is one flesh of Christ (§ 4). For 
himself, he takes refuge in the Gospel as the flesh of Christ and in the 
Apostles as the presbytery of the Church, though at the same time he 
loves the prophets who believed on Christ by faith and so have been 
saved (§ 5). ‘But if,’ he continues, ‘any one propound Judaism to 
you, listen not to him.’ Then after denouncing Judaism and condemn- 
ing the arts of the false-teachers as a breach of unity, he goes on to 
describe a conflict which he had with these people at Philadelphia. 
They had appealed to the archives, that is, the Old Testament 
writings ; and, when he adduced these scriptures on his own side, they 
questioned the interpretation. For himself, he says, his archives are 
the cross, the death, the resurrection, of Christ. The priests of the 
old dispensation are good; but the High-priest of the new is better. 
The Gospel has this pre-eminence—the advent, the passion, the resur- 
rection of Christ’. 

Here the stress laid on the flesh of Christ, on the cross and passion 
of Christ—which again and again break in upon his denunciations of 
the Judaizing teachers—coupled with the opening congratulation to the 
Philadelphians on their firm conviction on these points, shows that the 
false teachers, whom he is denouncing, impugned the reality of these 
facts. In other words their Judaism was Docetic or Gnostic’. 


1 See also the notes on the passage, II. _p. 356 sq.). All these writers are agreed 





p- 256 sq. 

2 The Fudao-Gnostic character of this 
heresy was discerned by Bull, who how- 
ever wrongly connected it with Cerinthi- 
anism (see below p. 372, note 4). Among 
the more important investigations of this 
question in recent times are those of 
Uhlhorn (Zettschr. f- Hist. Theol. 1851, 
p. 283 sq.), Lipsius (Ueber die Aechtheit 
etc. p. 31 sq.), and Zahn (Z w A. 


in regarding the heresy attacked in the 
Ignatian letters as one. On the other 
hand Hilgenfeld (Ajost. Viter p. 231 
sq., Zeitschr. f. Wiss. Theol. XVU. p. 112 
sq., 1874) supposes that the Judaism is a 
distinct heresy from the Docetism, thus 
treating the Ignatian letters in the same 
way in which he treats S. Paul’s Epistle 
tothe Colossians. Zahn’s investigation of 
the Docetic element is the best. 
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In the Epistle to the Colossians (ii. 8—23) we have a description 
of certain heretical teachers. There is both a Judaic and a Gnostic 
side to their teaching—the distinction of meats and the observance of 
days on the one hand, the ‘philosophy,’ the angelolatry, and the asceti- 
cism on the other. Critics have attempted by violent and arbitrary 
dealing to separate the one element from the other, and thus have 
found two distinct heresies in this one passage. But the sequence of 
thought and language is decisive against such treatment’. This epistle 
probably belongs to the year 63 or 64. 

In the Pastoral Epistles again we have another type of Judzo- 
Gnostic heresy, somewhat more advanced than the last. The false 
teaching there is described as ‘ gnosis (or knowledge) falsely so called 
(x Tim. vi. 20). It is a ‘logomachy,’ it is disputatious, it is empty 
talking (1 Tim. i. 6, vi. 4, 20, 2 Tim. ii. 14, 16, 23, Tit. i. ro). It deals 
in myths and genealogies (1 Tim. i. 4, Tit. i. 14, iii. 9). It inculcates 
asceticism (1 Tim. iv. 3, 8, Tit. i. 15). Here is the Gnostic side. On 
the other hand it is distinctly Judaic. Its champions profess to be 
‘teachers of the law’ (1 Tim. i. 7, 8). The disputes are described as 
‘battles over the law’ (Tit. iii. 9). Its myths are called ‘Jewish’ 
(Tit. i 14). Its adherents, at least a portion of them, are described 
as ‘they of the circumcision’ (Tit. i. 10). Here again critics have 
been found who would split up this heresy into two, thus separating 
the two elements which the Apostle’s language will not allow us to 
separate. 

Again, the same treatment is tried for a third time on the Ignatian 
letters. The necessity of this violent operation, thrice repeated, tells 
its own tale. In all three cases, if we interpret our texts naturally, we 
are confronted with forms of Judaic Gnosticism or Gnostic Judaism. 
Thus they all alike illustrate the truth, which is sufficiently confirmed: 
from other quarters, that the earliest forms of Christian Gnosticism were 
Judaic. I need not stop to investigate the reason of this fact, as the 
subject has been fully discussed elsewhere ’*. 

But accepting the Judaic character of this heresy, as an indication 
of an early date, we have yet to deal with its trenchant Docetism. . 
What are we to say to this startling phenomenon? Is it at all in- 
consistent with the Ignatian authorship ? 

Impressed by the materialistic tendencies of our own time, we find 
it difficult to realize the force and prevalence of the bias which in 
the earliest ages of the Gospel led to Docetism. Yet it is a historical 


1 See Colossians p. 73 sq., where the 2 See Colossians p. 81 sq. 
question is discussed. 
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fact that for those first generations of Christians the true humanity of 
Christ was a greater stumbling-block even than the true divinity. The 
Oriental mind in its most serious moods was prone to regard matter as 
the source of evil. Contact with matter therefore was a thing to be 
shunned. The moral and spiritual supremacy of Jesus Christ was a 
matter of history. This carried with it His claim to divinity in some 
sense or other. But it was inconceivable that such a Divine being 
should have been born as a man, should have eaten and drunk as a 
man, should have suffered and died as a man. This gross admixture 
with material things in this Divine personage was intolerable. The 
only escape from the dilemma lay in Docetism. Christ’s human life 
was not real, but apparent or putative. 

This Docetic view of Christ’s humanity would appeal to popular 
Judaism—the Judaism of the Scribes and Pharisees—only so far as it 
related to the fassion. A suffering Christ was a stumbling-block in 
the way of popular Messianic conceptions. But the human birth and 
human life of the promised King of the Jews presented no difficulty 
here. Its affinities were rather with Essenism than with Pharisaism. 

Docetism manifested itself in several forms. Irenzeus in one passage 
(Haer. iii. 16. 1) enumerates three types of this heresy : (1) The man 
Jesus was the mere receptacle of the Christ, who entered him at the 
baptism and left him before the crucifixion. (2) The birth and the , 
death of Christ alike—His whole human life from beginning to end— 
were apparitional, not real. In the passage before us indeed he speaks 
only of the passion; but from other passages (iii. 18. 6, 7, iv. 33. 5, 
v. I. 2) it is clear that the Docetism of the persons here mentioned 
extended to the whole life of Christ. (3) The Valentinian doctrine, 
which conceded to Jesus Christ a body visible and capable of suffering. 
This body however was not material. It was not of the substance of 
the Virgin, but was only conveyed through her, as water through a 
channel. To these three we may add (4) another type of Docetism 
mentioned elsewhere by Irenzus (i. 24. 4), and ascribed by him to 
Basilides. According to this view Simon the Cyrenian was crucified 
instead of Jesus. Jesus exchanged external shapes and appearances 
with Simon, and stood by the cross deriding while the crucifixion 
took place. 

We may confine our attention to the two former and purer types of 
Docetism. ‘The remaining two, which are connected with the names 
of Basilides (c. A.D. 130) and Valentinus (c. A.D. 150) respectively, are 
modifications of Docetism properly so called and are later in point of 
date. In the view ascribed to Basilides the Docetism resolves itself 
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into a trick of magic; while that of Valentinus or the Valentinians 
betrays itself to be an after-thought by its highly artificial character, as 
indeed the comparatively late epoch of Valentinus suggests. 

(1) The first of the two earlier forms is especially connected with the 
name of Cerinthus. Its characteristic is the separation of Jesus from Christ. 
Cerinthus maintained that Christ descended on Jesus in the form of a 
dove at His baptism. Jesus was truly born, truly lived the life in the 
flesh, truly died. ‘The Docetism therefore does not affect Jesus, 
but is confined to Christ. Cerinthus flourished at the close of the 
Apostolic age. A personal conflict of S. John with this heresiarch is 
mentioned by Irenzus. It is even thought that S. John wrote his 
Gospel as an antidote to this heresy. 

(2) The second type of Docetism is clearly the same which is 
attacked in the Ignatian letters. ‘This type also appears on the confines 
of the Apostolic age, if not actually contemporary with the Apostles 
themselves. It is attributed to several heresiarchs by name. 

(i) Stmon Macus, we are told, maintained that the redeemer had 
‘appeared a man among men, when he was not a man, and seemed 
to have suffered in Judea, when he had not suffered’ (Iren. i. 23. 3). 
He asserted moreover that he himself was this redeemer; and the 
stress laid on the unreality of the passion is accordingly explained by 
. the further statement that Simon professed to have ‘appeared as Son 
to the Jews and as Father in Samaria and as Holy Ghost to the other 
Gentiles’ (Iren. i. 23. 1, Hippol. Haer. vi. 19). Thus he identified him- 
self with Jesus, to whom he assigned a purely Docetic humanity. 

(ii) SaTURNINUS, we are informed, ‘taught that the Saviour was 
without birth and without body and without figure, but that in semblance 
he appeared a man’ (Iren. i. 24. 2, Hippol. Her. vii. 28). 

(iii) Marcron again was a pure Docetic. He too postulated a 
phantom body of Christ. With the human birth of the Saviour he did 
not concern himself at all. Mutilating the beginning of the evangelical 
narrative, he commenced his Gospel with the ‘ fifteenth year of Tiberius 
Cesar’ (Luke iii. 1), as if Jesus had appeared suddenly from heaven a 
full-grown man. But with regard to the passion, with which he was 
obliged to deal, he was explicit (Tertull. adv. AZarc. iv. 42). He was 
ready with an expedient to explain away the words in which the Saviour 
challenges attention to the reality of His human body after the resur- 
rection; ‘ Handle me and see, for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as 
ye see me having’ (Luke xxiv. 39). ‘Having’, as he interpreted the 
passage, here signifies ‘ having only as a spirit has,’ that is ‘not having.’ 
‘Quae ratio tortuositatis istius? exclaims Tertullian (2. c. 43). ‘What 
il 
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reason was there for such tortuous language as on this showing the 
evangelist’s words would be ?’ 

Our author however, whether Ignatius or another, cannot have 
intended any of these particular heresies; for they do not satisfy the 
condition of being Judaic. Saturninus and Marcion are distinguished 
by their direct opposition to Judaism; while Simonianism lies alto- 
gether in another sphere. But the two earlier are sufficient evidence 
for the fact that in the age of Ignatius this strongest and purest form of 
Docetism was rife. Even if the doctrine here attributed to Simon 
belong rather to the disciples than to the master himself, it will still 
fall within our limits of time. So again Saturninus must have been a 
contemporary of Ignatius. He is represented as a pupil of Menander, 
and he is placed before Basilides in the sequence of heresiarchs. Thus 
he must have flourished about A.D. roo—120. Simon was a Samaritan, 
and Saturninus was a native of Ignatius’ own city Antioch. Thus the 
theological atmosphere, more especially in Syria and Palestine, was 
charged with Docetism at this time. 

But we have evidence also from another quarter. The Epistles of 
S. John are obviously directed against some strong form of Docetism. 
This heresy is distinctly attacked in the words of the First Epistle; ‘Every 
spirit which confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God, 
and every spirit which confesseth not Jesus is not of God, and this is 
the spirit of the antichrist whereof ye have heard that it cometh, and 
now it is in the world already’ (1 Joh. iv. 3, 4). So again in the Second 
Epistle ; ‘Many deceivers are gone forth into the world, even they that 
confess not that Jesus Christ cometh in the flesh. This is the deceiver 
and the antichrist’ (2 Joh. 7). This explains the otherwise strange 
asseveration in the opening of the First Epistle; ‘That which our hands 
handled (é/Adgyoav)...declare we unto you,’ with which passage we 
may compare the words already quoted (p. 366), ‘ Handle me (yyAady- 
caré we) and see, for a spirit hath not flesh and bones’ etc. (Luke xxiv. 
39). The following passages also bear on this heresy; ‘ Whosoever 
shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God, God abideth in him’ (iv. 15) ; 
‘Every one that believeth that Jesus is the Christ is begotten of God’ 
(v. x); ‘This is He that came by water and blood, even Jesus Christ’ 
(v. 5). We may waive for the moment the question of the Apostolic 
authorship of these epistles. The First is quoted by Papias (Eus. 
#, E. iii. 39) and by Polycarp (P%il. 7). Its testimony therefore is 
sufficiently early for our purpose, whoever may have been the author. 

It may be a question however which type of Docetism—the Cerin- 
thian or the Ignatian—is here assailed. Tradition points to Cerinthus ; 
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and the stress laid on the confession of ‘ Jesus’ as the Christ seems to 
indicate the severance which this heresiarch made between Jesus and 
Christ. If we could accept the very ancient Western reading in 1 Joh. 
iv. 3, ‘Every spirit which dissolveth (6 Aver) Jesus,’ for ‘Every spirit 
which confesseth not (uj opodoye) Jesus,’ this would be decisive ; 
and, though this may not be the original reading, it perhaps represents 
an early tradition. On the other hand the stress laid on ‘the flesh,’ 
and on the testimony of the water and the blood (comp. Joh. xix. 34, 
35), indicates rather the Ignatian type of Docetism ; for Cerinthus did 
not deny the reality of the body or the passion of Jesus, but only the 
participation of the Christ in this fleshly passion. When Polycarp (I. c.) 
quotes the words of 1 Joh. iv. 2, 3, ‘Whosoever confesseth not that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is antichrist,’ he doubtless applies it to 
the type of Docetism which appears in the Ignatian letters, but this is 
not decisive as to its original reference, since he would naturally apply 
the words to the form with which he himself was familiar. On the 
whole it is perhaps slightly more probable that Cerinthian Docetism is 
attacked in S. John’s Epistles; and if so, the evidence only holds so 
far as to show the strength of Docetic speculation generally at a very 
early age. 

From the foregoing discussion it will have appeared that the strongly 
marked type of Docetism assailed in these letters, so far from being a 
difficulty, is rather an indication of an early date’, since the tendency of 
Docetism was to mitigation, as time went on. 


(ii) The xegative side of the subject remains to be considered. 
The author’s direct statements have been examined ; and it is time now 
to cross-question his silence. He is obviously a polemical writer. He 
takes a keen interest in the theological and ecclesiastical questions of 
his day. Such a man has no power of deliberate, sustained self-repres- 
sion. Of him it may be said, as he himself says of others (Zphes. 15), 
8¢ dy ovya yuwodoxerat ‘ He is revealed by his silence.’ If he betrays no 
interest in the controversies which agitated the Church in the middle 
and latter half of the second century, it may be inferred that he felt no 
interest in them. 

Now one main controversy which troubled the Church from the 
middle of the second century onward, so as from time to time to 
threaten its disruption, was the proper day and mode of celebrating 
the Paschal festival The main arenas of this struggle were the 
Churches of Asia and the Church of Rome—the very churches 


1 This point is justly insisted upon by Zahn Z. v. A. p. 399. 
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with which Ignatius is represented as in close communication. The 
principal personage who figures in the first stage of this dispute is 
none other than Polycarp, the chief friend and correspondent of Igna- 
tius. How irresistible must have been the impulse of our author to 
declare himself on this burning question. Was the festival to be kept 
always on the 14th Nisan or always on the same day of the week ? 
Was the precedent of S. John and S. Philip to be followed with the 
Churches of Asia (Euseb. 4. Z. v. 24), or the precedent of S. Peter 
and S. Paul with the Church of Rome? He has much to say against 
Judaism. The Quartodecimans were taunted by their opponents with 
Judaizing. Must he not have exculpated himself, if a Quartode- 
ciman? And would he not have assailed the opposite party, if not 
a Quartodeciman? Two centuries later the writer of the spurious 
Life of Polycarp, bearing the name of Pionius, must needs represent 
S. Paul as condemning by anticipation the practice of the Quarto- 
decimans (§ 2). Nay even in the latter half of the fourth century, when 
the fury of the storm was altogether spent and the question had 
been set at rest by the Council of Nica, the Ignatian forger of 
the Long Recension cannot altogether hold his hands off this sub- 
ject (Philipp. 14). Yet here not a word, not a hint, which could be 
turned to any use on either side. Is not the natural inference that 
the writer lived before the controversy arose ? 

Again ; another controversy which concentrated upon itself the 
interest of the Church in the latter half of the second century was 
the Montanist. The theatre of this controversy was the very region 
with which these epistles are concerned. The Churches of Procon- 
sular Asia and Phrygia were alive with synods and counter-synods 
discussing the question. Philadelphia more especially, with which our 
author corresponds, is mentioned in connexion with the Montanist 
disputes, as the residence of Ammia a reputed forerunner of the Mon- 
tanist prophetesses Priscilla and Maximilla (Anon. in Euseb. Z £. 
v.17). Has our author then no interest in these disputes? Does he 
say nothing which betokens either approval or disapproval of this 
‘new dispensation’? Is there not a word which betrays his opinion 
of these prophetesses? Is there no mention at all of the Paraclete, 
no reference whatever to the New Jerusalem? How is it that we 
cannot put our finger on a single expression which decides his posi- 
tion respecting the two opposing views of the prophet’s inspiration? Vet 
writing to the Philadelphians, he claims for himself that he was moved 
to speak by the Spirit (§ 7). Why did he not seize with avidity the 
opportunity of declaring himself on this leading question of the day? 
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But again ; when we turn to the region of speculative theology, the 
result is the same. ‘Three great heresiarchs tower above the rest during 
the last three quarters of the second century. If our author had written 
during that period, we should have expected to find in a man of such 
rigid and outspoken orthodoxy some reference or at least some hint 
bearing on one or other of these more flagrant forms of heresy. But 
there is nothing of the kind. 

BaSILiDEs flourished during the reign of Hadrian (a.p. 117—138), 
but his sect maintained a somewhat vigorous life for some generations 
after. He taught indeed in Alexandria, but he seems to have been 
educated in Syria and the East. How is it that there is no allusion in 
these letters to the Non-existent Being, to the World-seed, to the 
Great Archon, to the Ogdoad and the Hebdomad, to the Threefold 
Sonship, to the Abrasax, to the three hundred and sixty-five heavens, 
to the prophets Barcabbas and Barcoph, to the ‘ Expositions’, to the 
depreciation of martyrdom, to the compromise with idolatrous sacrifices, 
to any book or any tenet of Basilides and the Basilideans ? 

Again; some years before the middle of the century Marcion 
appears on the scene. Marcion was a native of Asia Minor, and he 
taught in Rome. At Rome he came in contact with Ignatius’ friend 
and correspondent Polycarp, who then and there denounced him as 
‘the first-born of Satan’ (Iren. iii, 3. 4). Thus he trod the very same 
ground, as it were, with the author of these epistles. His reputation 
was world-wide for good or for evil. His adherents were found in 
most parts where Christianity had spread. For some generations later 
the Marcionites were sufficiently powerful to call forth elaborate 
polemical treatises from champions of orthodox Christianity. It must 
therefore be regarded as a significant fact, that here too’ our author 
betrays not the faintest sign of any knowledge of his doctrine or his 
existence. There is no allusion whatever to his trenchant dualism, 
to his ‘ antitheses’, to his views of the conflict between the work of the 
Creator and the work of Christ, between the Just God and the Good 
God, between the Old Testament and the New, between the Apostles 
of the Circumcision and the Apostle of the Gentiles; none to his 
mutilated Gospel, to his tortuous exegesis, to his rigid asceticism. Yet 
this silence is not explicable on the ground that our author’s polemics 
are concentrated on subjects alien to Marcion’s theology. More than 
once he discusses the relations of the Old Testament to the New, of 
the prophets and patriarchs to the Gospel (Magn. 8, 9, Philad. 5, 9, 
Smyrn. 5, 7). More than once he aims his blows at a Docetism 
identical in its main lines with the Docetism of Marcion (see above, 
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p. 366 sq.). But in both cases the only antagonists whom he sees 
before him are Judaizers, whereas Marcion was markedly Anti-judaic. 
Yet his theological position leaves no doubt that on such questions 
Marcion’s views would have been even more intolerable to him than 
those of his Judaic antagonists. How then is this silence to be ex- 
plained, except on the ground that Marcion was excluded from his 
range of vision by the impervious barrier of chronology ? 

Lastly; coeval with, and even prior to Marcion, VALENTINUS 
emerges into prominence, as a heresiarch. Though a native of Alex- 
andria, he too taught at Rome (c. A.D. 140—160). Valentinus was the 
parent of many teachers and many schools of Gnostic theology. The 
Valentinian doctrine called forth refutations from all the ablest theo- 
logians of the time, notably Irenzus, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Tertullian. It was quite the most prominent among the heretical 
systems of the early ages, which challenged the supremacy of the 
Catholic Church. It was popular alike in the East and in the 
West. It had an extensive literature of its own. Here at all events 
we might expect some side thrust, even if there were no direct blow, 
at a rank and wide spread heresy. Yet there is not a word about the 
primal Bythos the Unutterable, about the successively generated pairs 
of zons, about the Ogdoad and the Decad and the Dodecad, about 
the sorrows and vicissitudes of Sophia Achamoth cast out of the pleroma 
and stranded in the world of shadow, about the story of creation and 
redemption, about the triple division of mankind into the spiritual, the 
psychical, and the material, about any of the fantastical myths of this 
highly imaginative system of speculative theology. 

One passage however has been alleged by impugners of the 
genuineness of these letters, as containing a direct attack on Valentinian 
doctrine and therefore betraying a gross anachronism. No student of 
the Ignatian controversy will need to be reminded of the passage 
Magn. 8 6 pavepwcas éavrdv dia "Inood Xpicrod tod viod atrod, és éorw 
avTod Adyos aidios ovK amd crys mpoeAOwv, ‘Who manifested Himself 
through Jesus Christ His Son, who is His Eternal Word not having 
proceeded from Silence’; for so it is read in the common editions. 

This passage furnished assailants, such as Blondel and_ Daillé, with 
their strongest argument. The writer, it was urged, is clearly referring 
to the Valentinian doctrine of emanations which was not propounded 
till after the death of Ignatius. Pearson, replying to this objection 
(Vind. Ign. ii 5), laid stress on the fact that in the earliest accounts of 
the Valentinian doctrine Logos is not said to be generated immediately 
from Sige, another zon being interposed. Bythos and Sige are there 
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represented as begetting Nous and Aletheia, who in turn beget Logos 
and Zoe. This answer however was far from decisive. Irenzeus 
(i. 11. 5) and Hippolytus (Haer. vi. 29) state that the Valentinians 
disputed among themselves about the place which Bythos and Sige 
should occupy in their system. Moreover Cyril of Jerusalem’ and 
Didymus of Alexandria’ report Valentinus as making Sige the imme- 
diate parent of Logos ; while the Valentinian Theodotus, as quoted by 
Clement of Alexandria’, speaks of Sige as ‘the mother of all the 
emanations (trav zpoBAnbévrwv) from Bythos’, probably however meaning 
nothing more than that she was the first parent of the whole race of 
eons. Still less happy was the solution adopted by Pearson (p. 384 sq.) 
and Cotelier (ad /oc.) and by other more recent writers, that the passage 
is directed against the Ebionites, the ‘procession from silence’ being 
thus regarded as equivalent to the denial of the pre-existence of the 
Son‘; though this solution had one slender foot-hold of truth in the 
fact that our author in the context is plainly seen to be attacking 


Judaizers. 


1 Catech. vi. 17 (p. 98, Touttée) 6 Ova- 
Aevrivos...pnow dT. 6 BuOds...éyévynce 
Ley kal dard rps Tey7ns érexvorrole: Adyor* 
Tov map “EXAnow Aids ovros xelpwv Tov 
TH ddeAPH pcyvupevov’ réxvov ydp elvau 
tov Budo édéyero 7 Xey7n. In the text 
which Pearson had before him, the words 
were read érexvoroie. Adyou Tov map “E- 
Anow Acds* ovros xelpwy Tov x.7.d., and 
he conjectured Adyw ‘ad modum vel simi- 
litudinem Jovis’ (Vind. Jgn. p. 402 sq.), 
though he mentions the reading Adéyor in 
an Oxford Ms. See the next note. 

2 De Trin. iii. 42 (p. 992, Migne) Ova- 
Aevtivov...uv0ov.,.avam\acamévou Tordvee, 
Ore 6 BuOos éyévynoev tHv Teynv, ex be 
Taurns Texvorromnoapévov Adyov Tid TOU 
map “EAnot Acés x.7.d., quoted by Chur- 
ton (Pearson Vind. Jgn. p. 403, note), 
who remarks ‘Quo sensu intelligendus 
sit iste Aoyos Tis TOU wap “EAAnot Acds ne- 
scire me non diffiteor’, and then offers a 
tentative explanation. It is clear however 
from the whole context that the passage 
of Didymus is not independent of the 
passage of Cyril. He must therefore 
have misread or misheard (for he was 


Nor was Pearson successful in his attempt to show (ii. 7) 


blind) the words of Cyril or Cyril’s au-’ 
thority, as the substitution of rexvomo.n- 
capévouv ‘having artificially invented’ for 
érexvorrolyoe shows, and his text must. 
have wrongly connected the words. 

3 Exc. Theod. 29 (Op. Il. p. 976, Pot- 
ter) ‘H avy}, pack, wnrnp otca mévrwv 
Tv mpoBrAnGévrww Ure Tod BAOous (BuO0i?) 
k.t.¥. The same is probably the meaning 
of the authority quoted by Epiphanius 
Haer, xxxi. 5 (p. 169) airy 6@ 9 ék Tob 
marpos kal THs ovyns Terpds* dvOpwros, 
éxxyala, dOyos, f{w7. Pearson suspects 
a lacuna in this passage of Epiphanius, 
Vind. Ign. p. 402. 

4 This same interpretation had been 
suggested by Petau (de Theol. Dogm. Iv. 
p- 163, Antwerp. 1700); but he says 
nothing of a polemical reference to the 
Ebionites. Pearson’s view is controvert- 
ed by Bull Defens, Fid. Nic. iii. 1 (Works 
v. p- 476 sq.), who supposes the Cerin- 
thians to be intended. The Docetism of 
Cerinthus however was, as I have pointed 
out, different in character from that of 
these heretics. 











is styled Sige’. 


1 Tren. Haer. ii. 14. 1 ‘Antiphanes in 
Theogonia’. From the context we may 

infer that the passage to which Irenzeus 
ry refers under the name Zheogonia was taken 
from the ’"A¢podirns yoval of this poet, 


ye as Grabe suggested. Meineke (Fragm. 
it Com. 1. p. 318sq.) begs the question, 
in when he impugns the explicit and de- 
t 


oR tailed statement of Irenzeus on the ground 
B: that Sige or Silence was first introduced 
} by the Neoplatonists and Gnostics, 

2 Card. Newman (Zssays 1. p. 249) 
writes of this supposed reference to the 
Valentinian Sige; ‘This was the only 
point discoverable in the text of the 
shorter Epistles which really had to be 
reconciled with the maintenance of their 
genuineness. J//ud non negaverim, says 
Voss, st locus hic sit sanus et haec desumpta 
sint ex haerest Valentiniana, actum vi- 
deri de Epistolis Ignatianis. Accordingly 
Pearson devotes as many as forty-six 
folio columns of his great work to solve 
the apparent difficulty, at the end of 
which he says, Quatuor assertiones attuli, 
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that, even if Valentinus were intended, the statement could not be 
regarded as an anachronism, since the errors of this heresiarch might 
have been known even to Ignatius. 
after him maintained that this Sige was by no means a creation of 
Valentinus ; that it was borrowed from heathen cosmogonies; that it 
was found in a cosmical genealogy as early as the Comic poet Anti- 
phanes'; and lastly that Gregory Nazianzen (in a very loose and highly 
oratorical passage, it must be confessed) gives Sige a place in the 
systems of Simon, Cerinthus, and others (Ovat. xxv. § 8, 1. p. 460), 
while Irenzeus himself (Haer. i. 11. 1) states that Valentinus borrowed 
his theory with modifications from earlier Gnostics. 
‘the treatise of Hippolytus has confirmed the justice of this reply. In 
one passage (vi. 22) this scourge of heretics speaks of ‘that Silence on 
which the Greeks are always harping’ (7 vpvoupevn éxeivn rapa ‘ois 
"EAAnot ory) ; in another (vi. 21) he states that Valentinus founded 
his system on that of Simon ; and in a third (vi. 18) he quotes a passage 
from the Great Announcement, attributed to Simon himself but probably 
written by one of his followers, in which his primary power or emanation 


With greater effect he and others 


The discovery of 


omnes exploratae veritatis, ttatamen come- 
paratae, ut si vel una earum vera sit, ea 
unica omnem argumenti adversariorum 
vim elidat (p. 390). And after Pearson, 
Bull devotes another series of twenty 
columns to complete the explanation’. [I 
might add that Matt. de Larroque (see * 
above, p. 321) occupies a hundred pages 
or more of his work in refuting Pearson 
on this point.] ‘In our time the difficulty 
has solved itself; and consistently with 
the arguments of those Anglican divines. . 
From the newly discovered work on 
Heresies, commonly attributed to Hip- 
polytus, etc.’ 

Card. Newman correctly regards this as 
the one real point of difficulty; but the 
solution is different from and much more 
satisfactory than that which he adopts. 

Hi motus animorum atque haec cer- 

tamina tanta 

Pulveris exigui jactu compressa qui- 

escunt. 
A handful of critical small dust has 
quieted this conflict of giants. 
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At all events it ought to have been clear from the context that, if 
there be any polemical reference inthe words, the heresy assailed cannot 
be the Valentinian, for the whole argument is directed, as I have 
already shown, against /udaizing Gnostics, and Valentinus was the 
very opposite of this. But the whole objection collapses, now that the 
true reading of the text is discovered. The words aidvos ovk must be 
struck out, as I have shown elsewhere (11. p. 125 sq.), alike on grounds 
of external authority and of intrinsic probability. Venema (ZH £. Saec. 
ii. § 12, quoted by Jacobson on the passage) with a true appreciation 
felt that the sense required the negative to be omitted, even when there 
was no known authority for the omission. I pointed out as early as 
1868 (see below, 1. p. 127) that this was the true reading, as being the 
best supported, and it has been since adopted by both the recent 
editors of Ignatius, Zahn (1876) and Funk (1878). 

But so corrected, the passage wears a very different aspect. No 
longer a polemic against Valentinus, it employs language closely resem- 
bling the terminology of Valentinianism and other Gnostic systems of 
the second century. Thus it points to a pre-Valentinian epoch; for no 
writer, careful for his orthodoxy as our author plainly is, would allow 
himself the use of such suspicious language, which seemed to favour the 
false systems then rife. Nor does this expression stand alone. Else- 
where the language of the writer is coloured with a Gnostic and more 
especially a Valentinian tinge. Thus the p/evoma was a very favourite 
Gnostic term ; and in the Valentinian system more especially it had a 
prominent place. Yet our author addresses the Ephesian Church as 
‘blessed through the pleroma of God the Father’ (see 11. p. 23), and in 
similar language he salutes the Trallian Christians ‘in the Jleroma’ 
(see IL p. 152). So too, when he tells the Trallians (§ 1; comp. Zphes. 
1) that they possess a right mind ‘not by habit but by nature’, he 
makes a distinction constantly heard on the lips of Valentinians and 
other Gnostics, who thus distinguished themselves as superior to other 
professed Christians (11. p. 153). Again, when he uses the word 
‘straining’ or ‘filtering’ of the advanced Christian (om. inscr., 
Philad. 3), he adopts a significant and favourite term of the Valentinian 
vocabulary (see 11. p. 193). And lastly, when he speaks of ‘matter’ 
(Rom. 6 ; comp. 7d. 7 diAduAov) as the source of temptation and so of 
evil, he is trenching upon Gnostic ground. All these expressions point 
in the same direction. He could use this language and indulge these 
thoughts, because they had not yet, at least in any marked way, been 
abused to heretical ends. And we may perhaps even go a step further. 
Will not the suspicion cross our minds that Ignatius may have moved 
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more or less in the same circles, out of which Valentinianism after- 
wards sprung? This suspicion is somewhat strengthened by another 
incidental fact. Among his companions was a much younger man, 
Agathopus by name, apparently a deacon of his own Church of Antioch. 
Now we find Valentinus writing to one Agathopus. Was he the same 
man, as many have supposed? For more on this subject, see the note, 
Il. p. 280. 


(ili) Lcclesiastical Conditions. 


Under the head of ecclesiastical arrangements our first consideration 
will be the form of government which is revealed in these epistles. This 
is the ground which has been most fiercely contested by the combatants 
in the Ignatian controversy, at least in its earlier stages. 

The name of Ignatius is inseparably connected with the champion- 
ship of episcopacy. ‘Every one’, he writes, ‘whom the Master of the 
house sendeth to govern His own household we ought to receive as 
Him that sent him; clearly therefore we ought to regard the bishop as 
the Lord Himself’ (Zpfhes. 6). Those ‘live a life after Christ’, who 
“obey the bishop as Jesus Christ’ (Zrad/. 2). ‘It is good to know God 
and the bishop; he that honoureth the bishop is honoured of God; he 
that doeth anything without the knowledge of the bishop serveth the 
devil’ (Smyrn. 9). He that obeys his bishop obeys ‘ not him, but the 
Father of Jesus Christ the Bishop of all’; while on the other hand he 
that practises hypocrisy towards his bishop ‘not only deceiveth the 
visible one but cheateth the Invisible’ (AZagn. 3). | ‘ Vindicate thine 
office’, he writes to Polycarp, ‘in things temporal as well as spiritual’ 
(Polyc. 3). ‘Let nothing be done without thy consent, and do thou 
nothing without the consent of God’ (Polyc. 4). Then turning from 
Polycarp to the Smyrnzans he charges them, ‘ Give heed to your bishop, 
that God also may give heed to you’ (Polyc. 6). Writing again to these 
same Smyrnzans he enjoins, ‘Do ye all follow the bishop, as Jesus 
Christ followed the Father’ (Smyrn. 8). ‘As many as are of God and 
of Jesus Christ’, he writes to another church, ‘are with the bishop’ 
(Philad. 3). ‘The members of a third church again are bidden to be 
‘inseparate from [God,] Jesus Christ, and the bishop, and the ordinances 
of the Apostles’ (Zyai/. 7). The Ephesians again are commended, 
because they are so united with their bishop, ‘as the Church with 
Jesus Christ and as Jesus Christ with the Father’. ‘If’, he adds, ‘the 
prayer of one or two hath so much power, how much more the prayer of 
the bishop and of all the Church’ (Zphes. 5). ‘Wherever the bishop 
may appear, there let the people (760s) be, just as where Jesus Christ 
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may be, there is the universal Church’ (Smyrn. 8). Consequently ‘Let 
no man do anything pertaining to the Church without the bishop’ (2.; 
comp. JJagn. 4, Philad. 7). ‘It is not lawful either to baptize or to 
hold a love-feast without the bishop; but whatsoever he may approve, 
this also is well-pleasing to God, that. everything which is done may be 
safe and valid’ (Smyrn. 8). ‘Those who decide on a life of virginity must 
disclose their intention to the bishop only; and those who purpose 
marrying must obtain his consent to their union, that ‘ their marriage 
may be according to the Lord and not according to concupiscence’ 
(Polyc. 5). In giving such commands he is not speaking from human 
suggestion, but ‘the Spirit preached saying, Do nothing without the 
bishop’ (Philad. 7). 

The prominence and authority of the office are sufficiently clear 
from these passages. Its extension may be inferred from others, He 
plainly regards himself as bishop of Antioch, for he describes himself as 
‘the bishop belonging to Syria’ (rov éxioxorov Svpias Rom. 2); and he 
speaks of the Antiochene Church, when deprived of his presence, as 
having no other pastor but God, no other bishop but Jesus Christ (Rom. 
9). He mentions by name the bishops of Ephesus (Zphes, 1), of 
Magnesia (JZagn. 2), and of Tralles (Zra//. 1); and he refers anony- 
mously to the bishop of Philadelphia (PAz/ad. inscr., 1). Not only in 
the letters addressed to the Smyrnzans (§§ 8, 12) and to himself, but 
elsewhere also (JZagn. 15), Polycarp is spoken of as bishop. Writing to 
the Philadelphians likewise, he says that the churches nearest to Antioch 
have sent thither bishops to congratulate the Antiochenes on the restora- 
tion of peace. It is plain therefore that in those parts of Syria and Asia 
Minor at all events, with which Ignatius is brought in contact, the 
episcopate, properly so called, is an established and recognised institu- 
tion. In one passage moreover he seems to claim for it a much 
wider diffusion: ‘The bishops established in the farthest parts (of ézi- 
oKorot of kara Ta Tépara opurGevres) are in the counsels of Jesus Christ’ 
(Zphes. 3). 

In all such language however there is no real difficulty. The strange 
audacity of writers like Daillé, who placed the establishment of episco- 
pacy as late as the beginning of the third century, need not detain us; 
for no critic of the Ignatian Epistles, however adverse, would venture 
now to take up this extreme position. The whole subject has been 
investigated by me in an Essay on ‘The Christian Ministry’’*; and 

1 See Philippians p. 181 sq. The Old count of the origin of episcopacy precisely 
Catholic Langen, Geschichte der Rimi- similar to my own, as set forth in this 
schen Kirche 1881, p. 95 sq., givesanac- Essay. I do not know how far Card. 
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to this I venture ‘to refer my readers for fuller information. It is there 
shown, if I mistake not, that though the New Testament itself con- 
tains as yet no direct and indisputable notices of a localized episco- 
pate in the Gentile Churches, as distinguished from the moveable 
episcopate exercised by Timothy in Ephesus and by Titus in Crete, yet 
there is satisfactory evidence of its development in the later years of the 
Apostolic age ; that this development was not simultaneous and equal 
in all parts of Christendom; that it is more especially connected with the 
name of S. John; and that in the early years of the second century the 
episcopate was widely spread and had taken firm root, more especially in 
Asia Minor and in Syria. If the evidence on which its extension in the 
regions east of the A©gzean at this epoch be resisted, I am at a loss to 
understand what single fact relating to the history of the Christian 
Church during the first half of the second century can be regarded as 
established; for the testimony in favour of this spread of the episcopate 
is more abundant and more varied than for any other institution or event 
during this period, so far as I recollect. Referring to the Essay before 
mentioned for details, I will content myself here with dwelling on some 
main points of the evidence. 

Irenzeus was a scholar of Polycarp, and Polycarp was a scholar of S. 
John. Irenzeus remembered well the discourses of his own master, as 
Polycarp did those of the Apostle. Both these fathers delighted to 
recall such reminiscences of their respective teachers. Irenzeus was 
probably the most learned Christian of his time. He certainly had an 
acquaintance with heathen, as well as with sacred literature. He had 
travelled far and wide. He was born and schooled in Asia Minor; he 
resided some time during middle life in Rome; he spent his later years 
in Gaul. He was in constant communication with foreign churches on 
various subjects of ecclesiastical and theological interest. The inter- 
course between Gaul and Asia Minor more especially was close and 
constant. An appreciation of the position of the man is a first requisite 
to the estimate of his evidence. Historic insight is the realization of 
the relations of persons and events. 

The view of Irenzeus respecting the subject before us is unmistake- 
able. The episcopate, as distinct from the presbyterate, is the only 


Newman would agree with me in my 
historical investigation; but he uses lan- 
guage (Zssays 1. p. 251 sq.) which has 
many points of contact with mine. I 
need hardly say here, what I have said 
on other occasions, that I do not hold 





myself responsible for the interpretations 
which others (whether friends or oppo- 
nents) have put upon my language or 
for the inferences which they have drawn 
from my views. 
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episcopate which comes within the range, not only of his personal 
acquaintance, but even of his intellectual and historical cognisance. 
This is so far the case that he entirely overlooks the identity of the 
terms ‘bishop’ and ‘presbyter’ in the New Testament’, which later 
fathers discerned, This appears from his mode of handling the interview 
with the Ephesian elders at Miletus, who are called ‘presbyters’ in one 
place and ‘bishops’ in another (Acts xx. 17 méuyas els "Edeoov perexad€- 
gato Tovs mpeaBurépous THs éxxAnoias, ver. 28 7G Toviw ev O tyas To 
Ignorant of the New Testament 
usage, he regards S. Paul as ‘summoning the bishops avd presbyters 
who were from Ephesus and the other neighbouring cities’ (Haer. iii. 14. 
2 ‘convocatis episcopis et presbyteris qui erant ab Epheso et a reliquis 
proximis civitatibus’), To this father accordingly it is an undisputed 
fact that the bishops of his own age traced their succession back in 
an unbroken line to men appointed to the episcopate by the Apostles 
themselves. To this succession of bishops he appeals again and again, 
as the depositaries of the Apostolic tradition, against the Gnostic and 
other false teachers. ‘We can enumerate those’, he writes, ‘who were 
appointed bishops by the Apostles themselves in the several churches, 
and their successors even to our own day, who neither taught nor recog- 
nised any such madness as these men maintain’. Since it would be a 
tedious business, he continues, to enumerate the successions of all the 
churches, he singles out the Church of Rome founded by the Apostles 
Peter and Paul, Accordingly he gives the sequence of the Roman 
bishops from the Apostolic age to Eleutherus who occupied the see when 
he wrote. From Rome he turns to Smyrna, and singles out Polycarp 
who had ‘not only been instructed by Apostles and conversed with 
many that had seen Christ, but had also been appointed by Apostles 
in Asia as bishop in the Church of Smyrna’ (ddAdAd Kal vo azo- 
otokwy kataortabeis cis tHv “Aciav év tH ev Spdpvy éxxAnoia éricxoros), 
‘whom’ he adds, ‘ we ourselves have seen in our early years’ (év tH 
mpury 7jpadv yduxia). To this Apostolic tradition ‘all the churches in 
Asia bear witness, and [especially] the successors of Polycarp to the 


Lal ‘ bd »” > , 
mvetpa TO ayov ero émirKorovs). 





1 On this identity of the terms in the 
New Testament see Philippians p. 95 sq. 
After the establishment of the episcopate 
proper the designation émlcxoros is con- 
fined to it. A bishop may still be called 
mpeoBirepos, but a presbyter is not now 
called conversely éxicxoros. In Irenzeus 
for instance rpeoBirepos has a very wide 
significance, being used of antiquity or of 


old age, as well as of office. In this wider 
sense the mpeoBurepo, ‘the elders,’ are 
the primitive fathers (irrespective of office), 
whose views of Christian doctrine and 
practice are especially valuable by reason 
of their proximity to the Apostles; e.g. iii, 
2. 2, iv. 26. 2, 5,V. §- I, V- 36. 1, 2 On the 
other hand he always employs érickoros 
with precision of the episcopal office alone. 
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present day (kat of péxpt viv diadedeypévor tov odvxaprov)’. So also the 
Church of Ephesus, where John survived to the time of Trajan, is a 
trustworthy witness of the Apostolic tradition (Haer. iii. 3. 1 sq.). Later 
on again he writes, ‘We ought to listen to those elders in the Church 
who have their succession from the Apostles, as we have shown, who 
together with the succession of the episcopate have received the sure 
gift of the truth according to the good pleasure of the Father’ (iv. 26, 
2). In a third passage also, speaking of the heretical teachers, he 
writes, ‘ All these are much later (valde posteriores) than the bishops to 
whom the Apostles committed the churches, and this we have shown 
with all diligence in our third book’ (v. 20. 1). After every reasonable 
allowance made for the possibility of mistakes in details, such language 
from a man standing in the position of Irenzeus with respect to the 
previous and contemporary history of the Church leaves no room for 
doubt as to the early and general diffusion of episcopacy in the regions 
with which he was acquainted. 

The notices in Irenzeus are further confirmed by the language of his 
contemporary Polycrates. Polycrates was himself bishop of Ephesus, 
and the letter of which fragments are preserved (Euseb. A. Z. v. 24) 
was written by him to Victor bishop of Rome, consequently between 
the years A.D. 189 and A.D. 198 or 199. He there mentions his ‘hoar 
head’ (odds) and speaks of himself as ‘numbering sixty-five years in the 
Lord’ (€£jxovra wévte érn éxwv év Kupiw). Even if this period dates from 
his birth and not from his conversion, he must have been born within 
about a quarter of a century after the death of the last surviving Apostle, 
who passed his later years in the Church of Ephesus where Polycrates 
ruled. He appeals to the tradition of his relatives with some of whom, 
he says, he associated on intimate terms (rapddoow tév ovyyevav pov, 
ois Kal mapyxoAovOyod tw airdv). He adds that he had had seven 
relatives bishops, so that he himself was the eighth bishop of his kindred 
(erra piv Hgav ovyyeveis pov éxicxorot, éyd 5é dydo0s). In an earlier part 
of the same fragment he mentions Polycarp as bishop of Smyrna, 
Thraseas as bishop of Eumenia, Sagaris as bishop apparently of Lao- 
dicea (Sayapw éioxorov...ds év Maodixeia Kexoiyyrat), and inferentially . 
also Melito as bishop of Sardis (év Sapdeou repipévwr tiv ard THv ovpaver 
émoxoryv)'. Altogether this fragment, not occupying more than an 
octavo page in all, is charged with notices testifying to the early and 
wide spread of the episcopate in these regions of Asia Minor. 

A passage in Clement of Alexandria also points in the same direc- 
tion. In the well-known story of S. John and the young robber, for 

1 See the note on Polyc. inscr (Il. p. 332). 
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the truth of which he vouches, Clement represents the Apostle during 
his later life, when he resided at Ephesus, as going about on invitation to 
the neighbouring nations (ért ta wdAnowWxwpa tdv ebvav) to appoint 
bishops in some places, to establish whole churches in others, and to 
ordain certain clergy in others (Quis Div. Salv. 42, p. 959 Potter). 
This Clement had travelled far and wide, and had received instruction 
from six or more different Christian teachers in Greece, in Italy, in 
Egypt, in Palestine and Syria and the farther East; among whom was 
one called by him an ‘Ionian’, that is, a native of these very parts of 
Asia Minor (Strom. i. 1, p. 322). In accordance with this statement 
also the author of the Muratorian Canon (about a.p. 170 or later) 
speaks of the aged Apostle as writing his Gospel ‘at the urgent 
entreaty of his fellow-disciples and bishops’ (Canon Muratorianus p. 17, 
‘cohortantibus condescipulis et episcopis suis’, ed. Tregelles). 

It will be sufficient here to have called attention to these passages of 
more general reference. Notices of particular bishops in early times 
will be found collected together in the Essay to which I have already 
referred. One such person alone deserves special mention here. Poly- 
carp, as we have seen, is more than once designated bishop of Smyrna 
in these Ignatian Epistles. So also he is described both by Irenzeus and 
by Polycrates in the passages already referred to. But we have 
more direct testimony to his episcopate even than these witnesses. 
Only a few months at the outside, probably only a few weeks, after 
these Ignatian Epistles purport to have been written, he himself 
addresses a letter to the Philippians. The heading of the letter, indi- 
rectly indeed, but plainly enough, indicates his monarchical position. He 
does not write ‘Polycarp and the other presbyters’, but ‘Polycarp and the 
presbyters with him’ (see 11. p. go5), though even the former mode of 
address would not have been inconsistent with his episcopal rank. As 
it is, the position assigned to him in this passage corresponds exactly 
with the representations in the Ignatian Epistles, as for instance in 
Philad. 8, where ‘the council of the bishop’ (cvvé8prov rob érurKxorov) 
is equivalent to ‘the bishop together with his presbyters as assessors 
and counsellors’. 

Nor again is there any real difficulty in the extended area over 
which the Ignatian letters assume the episcopal constitution to prevail. 
_ I have given reasons in my Essay for believing that the spread of the 
episcopate was not uniform throughout Christendom, and that some 
churches, as for instance Philippi, had not yet adopted it. But through- 
out Asia Minor and Syria, so far as we know, it was universal. Probably 
also this was the case in the farther East. So likewise, if the Gospel 
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had already been carried into Gaul’, as seems fairly probable, the 
Gallican Churches would naturally adopt the organization which pre- 
vailed in the communities of Asia Minor from which they were spi- 
ritually descended. Again, though there are grounds for surmising that 
the bishops of Rome were not at the time raised so far above their 
presbyters as in the Churches of the East, yet it would be an excess of 
scepticism, with the evidence before us, to question the existence of the 
episcopate as a distinct office from the presbyterate in the Roman 
Church. With these facts before us, we shall cease to regard the 
expression, Zphes. 3, ‘the bishops established in the farthest parts (xara 
Ta mépara)’, as a stumblingblock. At the most itis a natural hyperbole, 
not more violent than the language of S. Paul when, writing to the 
Thessalonians only a few months after their conversion, he declares that 
their faith is ‘spread abroad in every place’, so that it is superfluous for 
him to speak of it (x Thess. i. 8)*. 

It should be observed also that the conception of the episcopal 
Office itself is wholly different from the ideas which prevailed in the 
later years of the second century. ‘There is not throughout these letters 
the slightest tinge of sacerdotal language in reference to the Christian 
ministry*. The only passage in which a priest or a high-priest is men- 
tioned at all is Philad. 9; ‘The priests likewise are good, but the 
High-priest is better, even He to whom is entrusted the holy of holies, 
who alone hath been entrusted with the hidden things of God, being 
Himself the door of the Father, etc.’ Here a careless exegesis has 
referred the priests to the Christian ministry; but the whole context 
resists this reference. The writer is contrasting the Old dispensation 
with the New. He allows the worth of the former, but he claims a 


1 See Galatians p. 31 on the proba- 
bility that European Gaul is meant by 
‘Galatia’ in 2 Tim. iv. 10. Moreover, 
if S. Paul himself went to Spain, as there 
is good reason to believe he did, it is not 
likely that a country lying intermediate 
between Italy and Spain would remain 
long without the Gospel. Irenzeus, writing 
soon after A.D. 175, speaks of ‘the churches 
established in the provinces of Germany 
(Teppaviacs) and Iberia (I8nplas) and 
among the Celts’ (i. ro, 2), thus bearing 
witness to the wide spread of the Gospel 
north of the Alps and west of Italy in his 
time. 

2 So too Rom. i. 8 7 mlorts Uuay Kat- 


ayyé\erae €v BLY TE Koguw: comp. 
xvi. 19 4 yap dudv vraxon els Tavras adl- 
KETO. 

3 Nothing can be farther from the 
truth than the view of Heumann who, as 
represented by Fabricius (476/. Graec.V11. 
p- 36, ed. Harles), argues that these 
epistles must have been written after the 
age of Cyprian, ‘ probatque judicium 
Dodwelli (Diss. Cyprian. vii. § 13 et 33) 
non esse ovum ovo similius quam Igna- 
tianae totam Cypriani de episcoporum 
auctoritate ratiocinationem.’ The essen- 
tial difference between the two views is 
pointed out in my Essay, pp. 250 sq., 
258 sq. 
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superiority for the latter (€éa/perov Sé ru éxet 7d edayyéXtov...7d 8& edayye 
Awov amdpricpa éorw adGapoias). Plainly therefore by the ‘priests’ 
here is meant the Levitical priesthood, the mediators of the Old Cove- 
nant; while the High-priest is Christ, the mediator of the New’. Nor 
again is there any approach even to the language of Irenzeus, who, 
regarding the episcopate as the depositary of the doctrinal tradition of 
the Apostles, lays stress on the Apostolical succession as a security for 
its faithful transmission. In these Ignatian Epistles the episcopate, or 
rather the threefold ministry, is the centre of order, the guarantee of 
unity, in the Church. ‘ Have a care for union’ is the writer’s charge to 
Polycarp (Polyc. 1); and this idea runs throughout the notices (Zphes. 
2—5, 20, Magn. 6, 13, Zrall. 7, Philad. inscr., 3, 4, 7, 8, Smyrn. 8, 9). 
Heresies are rife; schisms are imminent. To avert these dangers, 
loyalty to Church rulers is necessary. There is no indication that he is 
upholding the episcopal against any other form of Church government, 
as for instance the presbyteral. The alternative which he contemplates 
is lawless isolation and self-will. No definite theory is propounded as 
to the principle on which the episcopate claims allegiance. It is as the 
recognised authority of the churches which the writer addresses, that 
he maintains it. Almost simultaneously with Ignatius, Polycarp ad- 
dresses the Philippian Church, which appears not yet to have had a 
bishop, requiring its submission ‘to the presbyters and deacons’ (PAii. 
5). If Ignatius had been writing to this church, he would doubtless 
have done the same. As it is, he is dealing with communities where 
episcopacy had been already matured, and therefore he demands obe- 
dience to their bishops. 

It is worthy of notice likewise that, though the form of government 
in these Asiatic Churches is in some sense monarchical, yet it is very 
far from being autocratic. We have seen already that in one passage 
the writer in the term ‘the council of the bishop’ (Phzad. 8) includes: 
the bishop himself as well as his presbyters. ‘This expression tells its 
own tale. Elsewhere submission is required to the presbyters as well as 
to the bishop (Zfhes. 2, 20, Magn. 2, 7, Trail. 13). Nay sometimes 
the writer enjoins obedience to the deacons as well as to the bishop and 
presbyters (Polyc. 6; comp. Magn. 6, Trall. 3, Philad. 7, Smyrn. 8). 
The ‘presbytery’ is a ‘ worthy spiritual coronal’ (aétorAdKov mvevpariKod 
orepavov) round the bishop (AZagn. 13). It is the duty of every one, but 
especially of the presbyters, ‘to refresh the bishop unto the honour of 


1 See below, II. p. 274. Daillé (p. sq.). The right view is also taken by Bull 
383) goes wrong on this point. He is (Works 1x. p. 575) and by Baur (Ur- 
corrected by Pearson (Vind. Zgn. p. 532 sprung d. Episcopats p. 173). 
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the Father [and] of Jesus Christ and of the Apostles’ (Zva//. 12). They 
stand in the same relation to him ‘as the chords to the lyre’ (Zphes. 4). 
If obedience is due to the bishop as to the grace of God, it is due to 
the presbytery as to the law of Jesus Christ (A/agn. 2). If the bishop 
occupies the place of God or of Jesus Christ, the presbyters are as the 
Apostles, as the council of God (JZagn. 6, Trail. 2, 3, Smyrn. 8). This 
last comparison alone would show how widely the idea of the episcopate 
differed from the later conception, when it had been formulated in the 
doctrine of the Apostolical succession. The presbyters, not the bishops, 
are here the representatives of the Apostles. 

There is yet another feature in the notices of the episcopate in the 
Ignatian letters which deserves remark. Of a diocese, properly so called, 
there is no trace. It is quite a mistake to suppose that Ignatius is called 
‘bishop of Syria’ in Rom. 2 (see the note 11. p. 201). Episcopacy has 
not passed beyond its primitive stage. The bishop and presbyters are 
the ministry of a city, not of a diocese. What provision may have been 
made for the rural districts we are not told. The country folk about 
Ephesus or Smyrna were probably still pagans, not only in the original 
sense of the word, but also in its later theological meaning. ‘This fact 
however can hardly be used as a criterion of date, as it would hold 
throughout the second century, and no critic would now think of 
assigning a later date than this to the Ignatian letters, 

One point especially calls for a notice when we are considering the 
unequal development of the episcopate in different parts of Christendom. 
Of the seven letters bearing the name of Ignatius, six are addressed to 
Asia Minor, the remaining one to Rome. The six are full of exhorta- 
tions urging obedience to the bishops; the letter to Rome is entirely 
free from any such command. Indeed, if Ignatius had not incidentally 
mentioned himself as ‘the bishop of’ or ‘from Syria’, the letter to the 
Romans would have contained no indication of the existence of the 
episcopal office. It is addressed to the Church of Rome. It assigns 
to this church a preeminence of rank as well as of love (inscr.). There 
are obviously in Rome persons in high quarters so influential that the 
saint fears lest their intervention should rob him of the crown of mar- 
tyrdom. With all this importance attributed to the Roman Church, it 
is the more remarkable that not a word is said about the Roman bishop. 
Indeed there is not even the faintest hint that a bishop of Rome existed 
at this time. ‘To ourselves the Church of Rome has been so entirely 
merged in the Bishop of Rome, that this silence.is the more surprising. 
Yet startling as this omission is, it entirely accords with the information 
derived from other trustworthy sources. All the ancient notices point 
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to the mature development of episcopacy in Asia Minor at this time. 
On the other hand, all the earliest notices of the Church in Rome point 
in the opposite direction. In the Epistle of Clement, which was written 
a few years before these Ignatian letters purport to be penned, there is 
no mention of the bishop. The letter is written in the name of the 
Church ; it speaks with the authority of the Church. It is strenuous, 
even peremptory, in the authoritative tone which it assumes; but it 
pleads the authority not of the chief minister, but of the whole body’. 
The next document emanating from the Roman Church after the as- 


sumed date of the Ignatian Epistles is the Shepherd of Hermas. Here. 


again we are met with similar phenomena. If we had no other infor- 
mation, we should be at a loss to say what was the form of Church 
government at Rome when the Shepherd was written*. Thus the con- 
trast between Asia Minor and Rome in the Ignatian letters exactly 
reproduces the contrast to be found elsewhere in the earliest and most 
authentic sources of information. This contrast moreover admits of 
an easy and natural explanation. As S. Jerome said long ago, the 
episcopal government was matured as a safeguard against heresy and 
schism. As such it appears in the Ignatian letters. But Asia Minor 
was in the earliest ages the hot-bed of false doctrine and schismatical 
teachers. Hence the early and rapid adoption of episcopacy there. 


On the other hand, Rome was at this time remarkably free from such. 


troubles. It was not till the middle of the second century that heresi- 
archs found it worth their while to make Rome their centre of opera- 
tions. The Roman Church is described in the Ignatian letter as 
‘strained clear from any foreign colour’ of doctrine. Hence the epis- 
copate, though doubtless it existed in some form or other in Rome, 
‘had not yet (it would seem) assumed the same sharp and well-defined 
monarchical character with which we are confronted in the Eastern 
churches. But what explanation could be given of this reticence, if the 
Ignatian letters were a forgery? What writer, even a generation later 
than the date assigned to Ignatius, would have exercised this self- 
restraint? The Church of Rome is singled out by Hegesippus and 
Irenzeus in the latter half of the second century for emphatic mention 
in this very connexion. “The succession of the bishops of Rome is with 
them the chief guarantee of the transmission of the orthodox doctrine. 
Much mention of the Church of Rome and yet no mention of the 
Bishop of Rome—this would be an inexplicable anomaly, a stark ana- 
chronism, in their age’. 
1 See S. Clement of Rome, Appendix, 2 See Philippians p. 219 sq. 

p. 252 sq. % Yet with a bold disregard of all his- 
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Renan has remarked that apocryphal writings betray themselves by 
the prominence of a ‘tendency.’ Applying this test to the Ignatian 
Epistles he pronounces them spurious, ‘always excepting the Epistle to 
the Romans.’ ‘The author wishes to make a great stroke in favour of 
the episcopal hierarchy’’ This touchstone is altogether fallacious. In 
all great crises of the Church, ecclesiastical leaders manifest, cannot 
help manifesting, some tendency. The utterances of Luther or of Pio 
Nono are marked by this feature as strongly as the False Decretals, and 
even more strongly than the Ignatian Epistles. Moreover Renan’s test 
is condemned by his exception ; for it is demonstrable, I believe, that 
the Epistle to the Romans issued from the same pen as the other six 
letters (see pp. 301, 410 Sq., 413). 

From the ministry of men we turn to the ministry of women; 
and here a notice in these letters, as commonly interpreted, seems to 
point to a later date than the age of Ignatius. In Smyrn. 13 the saint 
sends a salutation to ‘the virgins that are called widows’ (rds wapOévous 
Tas deyouevas xypas). This is generally supposed to imply that at the 
time when the letter was written the order of so-called widows was 
composed chiefly or solely of virgins. I have pointed out however in 
the notes on the passage (11. p. 322) that the language of ancient 
writers elsewhere suggests a wholly different interpretation ; that it was 
customary to speak of those widows who maintained a chaste widow- 
hood as ‘virgins a second time,’ ‘virgins in God’s sight,’ and the like; 
and that therefore the expression in Smyrn. 13 implies nothing more 
than that these persons, though widows in common designation and in 
outward condition, were virgins in heart and spirit. This is indeed the 
only explanation of the passage unattended by serious historical diffi- 
culties, whatever date be assigned to the Ignatian letters. In no age, 
however late, in the history of the Church was the ‘viduatus’ 
composed solely or chiefly of virgins. Even in Tertullian’s time 
(de Virg. Vel. 9) only one virgin here and there had been admitted into 
the order, so that he regards a ‘virgo vidua’ as a monstrous irregularity ; 
and no one now would place the Ignatian Epistles as late as Tertullian. 


From the ministry of the Church we turn to its Ziturgy. And 
here our evidence is chiefly negative, The absence of any references 
to a developed ritual in the public services of the Church is an argument 


‘toric probability Baur unhesitatingly af- (Ursprung d. Episcopats p. 184). So too 
firms that these Ignatian letters were Schwegler Vachapost. Zeitalter U. p. 178. 
forged in Rome itself about this time 1 Les Evangiles p. xix. 
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in favour of the early date, though not a strong argument, since the 
omission might be accidental. 

One notice however has a more direct and positive bearing as an 
indication of the writer’s age and deserves special attention. In S. Paul’s 
time (A.D. 57, 58) the eucharist was plainly part of the agape (1 Cor. 
xi. 17 sq.; comp. Acts xx. 7). The Christian festival, both in the hour 
of the day and in the arrangement of the meal, was substantially a 
reproduction of Christ’s last night with His Apostles. Hence it was 
called ‘the Lord’s Supper’—a name originally applied to the combined 
eucharist and agape, but afterwards applied to the former when the 
latter had been separated or even abolished. On the other hand in 
Justin Martyr’s time (about A.D. 140) the two were no less plainly 
separate (Afol. i. §§ 65, 67), the eucharistic celebration apparently taking 
place in the early morning. When was the change brought about? 

The notice in the letter of the younger Pliny (Plin. et Traj. Zpis¢. 96) 
throws some light on the subject. It is plain from his language that 
these festivals of the Christians had begun to provoke unfavourable 
comments. The stigma of ‘Thyestean banquets’ and ‘Cidipodean 
pollutions’ was already fastened or fastening upon them. What was to 
be done in order to disarm criticism? The eucharist was the core of 
Christian worship: this at all events could not be sacrificed. On the 
other hand the agape was not essential, though valuable in itself as a 
bond of brotherhood. A severance therefore was the obvious course. 
The eucharist was henceforward celebrated in the early morning, whereas 
the agape continued to be held, like other social meals, in the evening. 
It is not quite clear from Pliny’s language (see above, p. 52 sq.), whether 
this severance had actually taken place before Pliny interposed with his 
enquiry into the affairs of ithe Christians, or whether it was the immediate 
consequence of this interposition ; though the former seems the more 
probable alternative. But anyhow it is a reasonable inference from his 
language, that the severance was due to these charges of immorality 
brought against the Christian festivals in the age of Trajan and to the 
persecutions ensuing thereupon. When the eucharist was cut adrift 
from the agape, the agape might be discontinued, as circumstances 
dictated. As a matter of fact, we learn from Pliny’s language that it 
was suspended in Bithynia in the age of Trajan, and we know from 
history that it was finally abandoned throughout the Church, though at 
a much later date. 

Now in the Ignatian Epistles there is an expression which can only 
be interpreted naturally as implying that, when they were written, the 
eucharist still formed part of the agape. ‘It is not permitted,’ says 
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the writer, ‘without the bishop either to baptize or to hold a love feast’ 
(Smyrn. 8 ovx é&ov éotw xwpis Tod émurkorov ovte Barrilew ove ayamrnv 
movetv), In such a connexion the omission of the most important function 
in the Christian Church—the eucharist—is inconceivable. Therefore the 
eucharist must be implicitly contained in the agape. The expression 
here in fact is equivalent to the ‘ “nguere et offerre’, which are mentioned 
by Tertullian (de Exh. Cast. 7; comp. de Virg. Vel. 9) as the chief 
functions of the priestly office (see below, 11. p. 313). It is true that the 
eucharist has been mentioned previously in this Ignatian letter; but the 
previous mention does not dispense with its presence here. A sentence 
has intervened. Moreover the form of the expression suggests that 
these particulars, ‘baptizing and holding an agape,’ are not particulars 
superadded to the eucharist, but are intended to be comprehensive in 
themselves. He does not write ‘Neither again is it permitted,’ but 
absolutely ‘It is not permitted’.’ Here then we have a valuable in- 
dication of date. Whether Ignatius was martyred before or after the 
persecution in Bithynia to which Pliny’s letter refers (a.D. 112; see 
above, p. 56, and below, 1. p. 532), it is impossible to decide without 
further evidence. Nor again have we a right to say that the severance 
between the agape and the eucharist took place at Antioch or in Smyrna 
at the same time as in the Churches of Pontus and Bithynia. But 
there can be little doubt that the union of the two did not generally 
survive the persecution of Trajan, and when Justin wrote, some thirty 
years later, the severance seems to have been complete everywhere. 
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(iv) Literary Obligations. 


An important criterion of date in the case of an unknown author 
may in many cases be found in his quotations or plagiarisms*, and 
generally in his Literary obligations, whether acknowledged or not, to 
those who have gone before him. In the present instance however the 
direct evidence under this head is exceptionally meagre. ‘The author of 





1 The Ignatian interpolator in the 
fourth century felt the necessity of a 
mention of the eucharist here, but the 
eucharist was no longer a part of the 
agape and the primitive custom in this 
respect had passed out of memory. Ac- 
cordingly he substitutes other words : ‘It 
is not lawful without the bishop either 
to baptize or to make an oblation or to 
offer sacrifice or to celebrate an enter- 


tainment (odre mpoodpépew obre Ouclay 
mpockoultew odre Soxyw émcredetv),’ where 
the oblation and sacrifice signify the 
eucharist, and the entertainment (50x7) is 
a synonyme for the agape (see the note, 
Il, p+ 312). 

2 The Ignatian writer of the fourth 
century betrays his date very clearly by 
his plagiarisms; see above, p. 249 sq. 
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these epistles—whether Ignatius or another—is a man of an essentially 
independent mind. We should not therefore look for many quotations 
or adaptations; and, as a matter of fact, his obligations are confined 
to the Scriptures, with the exception of some slight coincidences with 
the Epistle of S. Clement, on which no stress can be laid’. But the 
Scriptural references afford evidence of the highest value, though for the 
most part negative. 

A primary test of age in any early Christian writing is the relation 
which the notices of the words and deeds of Christ and His Apostles 
bear to the Canonical writings. Tried by this test the Ignatian Epistles 
proclaim their early date. There is no sign whatever in them of a 
Canon or authoritative collection of books of the New Testament. 
The expression ‘It is written’ (yéypamras) is employed to introduce 
quotations from the Old Testament alone (Zfphes. 5, Magn. 12). In one 
passage it is evidently used by Ignatius, in controversy with his Judaizing 
opponents, of the Old Testament as distinguished from the New (Pihilad. 
8). In this same passage ‘the archives’ (apxeia) are opposed to ‘the 
Gospel’ (70 evayyéduov), as the Old Testament to the New (see the 
notes, I. p. 2708q.). Such language is highly archaic. Nor does it 
stand alone. There are frequent references to the facts of Christ’s life, 
the miraculous incarnation, the baptism, the crucifixion, the resurrection, 
etc. There are even Gospel sayings embedded in these letters, though 
not directly cited, e.g. Polyc. 2 ‘Be thou prudent as the serpent in all 
things and harmless always as the dove’ (Matt. x. 6), thus showing that 
the writer was acquainted with some of our Canonical Gospels. But 
there is not so much as a single reference to written evangelical 
records, such as the ‘ Memoirs of the Apostles’ which occupy so large a 
place in Justin Martyr. Still less is there any quotation by name from 
a canonical Gospel, though such quotations abound in Irenzus. It is 
important also to observe that some incidents of Christ’s life seem to 
have been derived either from oral tradition or from apocryphal written 
sources. This is the case with the saying in Smyrn. 3 ‘Take hold, 
handle me, and see that I am not an incorporeal spirit’—language 
corresponding to but different from Luke xxiv. 36 sq., which refers to 
the same event (see I. p. 294 sq.). Daillé (p. 338 sq.) ventured to affirm 
that this quotation showed the late date of the Ignatian writer, because 
it was unworthy of an Apostolic father to quote from apocryphal 


1 e.g. Ephes. 15 compared with Clem. to Clement’s Epistle in Rom. 3 (see 
Rom. 27 (see II. p. 70). On the other above p. 357 sq., and II. p. 203). 
hand there seems to be a tacit reference 
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writings. No reasonable critic now would for a moment use such an 
argument. An evangelical saying not found in the Canonical Gospels 
is rather suggestive of an early date, when oral tradition was still active 
and the evangelical narrative was not yet confined within any well- 
marked boundaries. The same is true, though not to the same extent, 
of the exaggerated account of the star at the nativity in Zphes. 19, 
where again it is impossible to say whether the writer was drawing upon 
oral tradition or upon some unknown written narrative (see 11. p. 80 sq.). 
Again there is good reason for surmising that the words, ‘ He that is 
near the sword is near God,’ in Smyrn. 4 were adopted or adapted from 
some evangelical saying current in earlier times (see the note I. p. 
299 Sq.). 

The same holds good also of the Apostolic Epistles. Though the 
writer is evidently acquainted with several of S. Paul’s Epistles, he 
never directly quotes any one. Addressing the Ephesians however 
(Zphes. 12), he says that this Apostle makes mention of them in every 
letter (€v radon érurrody pvynpovever vpdv). These words are a stumbling- 
block to Daillé (pp. 351, 352), who argues that the statement is ‘ most 
clearly false,’ and therefore the writer was ‘anything rather than 
Ignatius’ (nihil...esse minus quam Ignatium). False indeed it is, in 
the sense of being hyperbolical. As a matter of fact, S. Paul mentions 
the Ephesians in six of his thirteen epistles (see below 11. p. 65) and he 
refers to individual members of the Church of Ephesus in two others 
(Col. iv. 7, Tit. iii. 12). But the question for us is not how true or how 
false the statement is; but whether it was more likely to be made by an 
early than a late writer. And to this question I think there can only be 
one answer. The Pauline Epistles were not, we have reason to believe, 
bound up in one volume so as to be convenient for reference, when 
Ignatius lived. We have no right even to assume that just the same 
epistles—neither more nor fewer—were accessible to him which are 
accessible to us. And this being so, he was much more likely to have 
indulged in such a statement than a writer situated like ourselves. 

I would ask any reader, who desires to apprehend the full force of 
these arguments, to read a book or two of Irenzeus continuously, and 
mark the contrast in the manner of dealing with the Evangelical narratives 
and the Apostolic letters. He will probably allow that an interval of 
two generations or more is not too long a period to account for the 
difference of treatment. If, reading the two documents side by side, he 
is not himself impressed with the wide gulf which separates them, his 
opinion is not likely to be affected by any arguments of others. 

Directly connected with this subject is the reference in the Igna- 
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tian Epistles to New Testament personages. No little difficulty has 
been occasioned by the fact that the writer, addressing the Ephe- 
sians (§ 12), adverts to their connexion with S. Paul, but is silent 
about their connexion with S. John. As I have explained“in the notes 
(11. p. 64), there was a special reason why S. Paul should be mentioned, 
which did not apply to S. John. It is as one who, like Ignatius 
himself, had been received by the Ephesians on his way to Rome and 
to martyrdom, that the Apostle of the Gentiles is singled out for 
mention. ‘The difficulty however—such as it is—affects not the genu- 
ineness of the Ignatian Epistles but the credibility of the tradition of 
S. John’s sojourn at Ephesus during his later years. So far as it has any 
bearing at all on the Ignatian question, the omission of S. John’s name 
is rather favourable to the genuineness of these letters than otherwise. 
In the age of Irenzeus (Haer. ii. 22. 5, ili. 3. 4) and Polycrates (Euseb. 
H. E. v. 24), when the traditions of S. John’s residence at Ephesus 
were rife in the Church, the temptation to a forger writing to the 
Ephesians to say something about him would be almost irresistible. 
Even the later Ignatian writer of the fourth century cannot withstand 
this impulse. In the previous chapter (§ 11) Ignatius mentions the 
obedience of the Ephesians ‘to the Apostles’. This Ignatian interpo- 
lator must needs give their names, Paul, John, and Timothy. 

But the reticence of the writer with regard to Ignatius himself would 
be still more remarkable if these letters had been a forgery. A forger 
generally betrays himself by his too great eagerness to claim the highest 
authority for his utterances. Ignatius was well known as an ‘ Apostolic’ 
father. He was the friend of S. John’s disciple Polycarp. The writer 
of these epistles has occasion to mention S. Peter and S. Paul by name 
(Zphes. 12, Rom. 4). He speaks also generally of those Apostles with 
whom the Ephesians were connected (Zf/es. 11), thus by implication 
referring to S. John. Polycarp is directly addressed in one letter and 
mentioned by name in two others (Zfhes. 21, Magn. 15). While 
thus moving about among Apostles and Apostolic men, how could 
our supposed forger have resisted the temptation to affiliate the 
hero whose mask he wears on one or other of these Apostles, 
and to throw some light on his spiritual parentage and relations? 
Yet so far is this from being the case that these letters contain 
no suggestion of any connexion between the writer and the Apostles, 
that on the contrary he is placed in direct contrast with them (Z7ra/. 3, 
Rom. 4), and that in consequence grave doubts have been entertained 
by critics whether Ignatius was in any strict sense an ‘ Apostolic’ father 
after all (see above, p. 30). : 
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(v) Personality of the Writer. 


Objections have been taken to the Ignatian letters on the ground 
that the character of the writer, as he represents himself, is inconsistent 
with the position of an Apostolic father. Objections of this class rest 
for the most part on the assumption that an Apostolic father must be a 
person of ideal perfections intellectually as well as morally—an assump- 
tion which has only to be named in order to be refuted. 

Thus, for instance, offence has been taken at the angelology of the 
author of these epistles. He represents himself in one passage as 
possessing an exceptional insight into the mysteries of the unseen world, 
a knowledge of the orders and dispositions of the angels, which he fears 
to‘communicate to his readers lest it should be too strong meat for them 
(Zvail. 5). In another passage likewise (Smyrn. 6) he speaks in such a 
manner as to show that such speculations had a great fascination for 
him. But what then? He only shared the mystical tendencies of his 
age. The air was full of angelology at this time. Jewish and Christian 
writers alike abound in fantastic reveries respecting the angelic hosts— 
reveries which are stated with as much definiteness and precision as if 
they enunciated scientific facts’. We need not stop to ask whether such 
speculations are edifying or the reverse. It is sufficient for our purpose 
to point out that, though far from uncommon in other ages, they were 
especially characteristic of the first and second centuries. It is recorded 
of a later divine who is the very type of calm and judicious reasoning, 
that when asked on his death-bed how his thoughts were occupied, he 
replied that he was ‘ meditating the number and nature of angels, and 
their blessed obedience and order, without which peace could not be in 
heaven—and oh that it might be so on earth’®. Why should that be 
thought incredible at any time in an Ignatius, which was true of a 
Hooker in the solemnity of his dying hours? 

Another ground of objection is the extravagant humility and se/f- 
depreciation, which the writer assumes. He declines to place himself 
on the same level as the Apostles (Rom. 4, Trail. 3). He will not set 
himself up as a teacher of others (Zphes. 3). He does not regard him- 
self even as a disciple (Zpfhes. 1, Trall. 5, Rom. 5); he is still only a 
probationer. His discipleship will only then be complete, when his life 
is crowned with martyrdom (Rom. 4, Polyc. 7; see u. p. 31). Nor is this 


1 See 11. p. 164; comp. Colossians pp. of Jesus the Messiah 11. p. 745 8q- 
89, 101, 103, 110, and the notes on i. 16, 2 Walton’s Life of Hooker (Hooker’s 
ii.18. Seealso Edersheim Lifeand Times Works. p. 85, ed. Keble). 
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all. Again and again he speaks of himself as the last of the Antiochene 
Christians, as ashamed to be called one of them, as not worthy to 
have a place among them (Zphes. 21, Magn. 14, Trall. 13, Rom. 9, 
Smyrn. 11). 

This language may surprise us. It may appear to savour of fanati- 
cism or of unreality. It may be thought to fall short of the true saintly 
temper. These however are points which we need not discuss. The 
only question, which we have here to ask, is whether such language was 
more likely to have been used by a false impersonator of Ignatius than 
by Ignatius himself. And we are constrained to answer in the negative. 
What forger, desirous of exalting Ignatius in the eyes of his readers, 
would go out of his way to make him vilify himself? There is also one 
point worthy of notice in connexion with this subject. The only church 
to which he does not use this language of self-depreciation is the Phil- 
adelphian. It is also the only church in which he had encountered 
opposition. Not only had he been assailed himself (§§ 7, 8); but his 
opponents had carried their hostility so far as to treat his followers, 
Philo and Agathopus, with contumely (§ 11). Writing to the Philadel- 
phians therefore, he could not compromise his position by any words of 
self-humiliation. The case is somewhat analogous to S. Paul’s attitude 
towards the Galatians, as distinguished from his language addressed to 
churches in which his authority was undisputed. But what forger would 
have possessed the insight, or have exercised the self-restraint, which 
this exceptional treatment in the Philadelphian letter supposes ? 

Moreover this humility is explained, at least in part, by language 
which Ignatius uses of himself on one occasion (Rom. 9). Like S. Paul 
he describes himself as an éxrpwya, a sudden, violent, immature birth. 
Like S. Paul also he had ‘found mercy’ (jAé€nuar). It was the sense of 
an unwonted, unexpected rescue from a previous state of unbelief, or of 
immorality, or of both, which overwhelmed him with thanksgiving and 
stung him with reproaches’. In the light of this fact the extravagance 
of his self-depreciation no longer wears an appearance of unreality. It 
is the intensely sincere outpouring of a sensitive conscience brooding 
over a painful memory. 

Exception has been taken also to the extravagant eagerness for 
martyrdom which these letters betray. Such fanaticism, it is urged, is 
inconceivable in an Apostolic father. On this subject something has 
been said already (p. 38 sq.). It seems to me impossible to question 
that the cause which Ignatius had at heart—the cause of Christ—gained 


1 For more on this subject see above, p. 28, and below, 11. p. 229 sq. 
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incomparably more by his death, than it could have gained by his life. 
If so, he was far wiser than his critics. But, if the end was thus praise- 
worthy, who shall blame the means? He had not courted death in the 
first instance. His condemnation was not his own choice. But once 
condemned, he would not accept his life back as a concession. The 
acceptance of a pardon would have been the acknowledgement of an 
offence. But let us grant for a moment that this eagerness for martyr- 
dom was fanatical, was unreasonable, was culpable in the highest de- 
gree. What ground have we for assuming that an Apd$tolic father 
would escape liability to error—more especially when that error was an 
exaggeration of zeal, an excess of self-devotion? It is a well-known 
fact that during the age of persecution not a few Christians threw them- 
selves in the way of martyrdom. The heathen satirist Lucian tells us 
(de Morte Peregr. 13; see above, p. 130) that in their contempt of death 
the greater number surrendered themselves voluntarily (éxdévres avrovs 
érdiddacw of roddoi). We have ample evidence from other quarters 
that this courting of martyrdom was by no means uncommon. In the 
Letter of the Smyrneans on the death of Polycarp (§ 4) mention is made 
of certain persons who delivered themselves up voluntarily to death. 
One of these, Quintus, recanted at the last moment, and this recantation 
gives occasion to the writers of the letter to condemn the practice, 
which obviously was far from uncommon. Of another, Germanicus, who 
is highly commended by them, it is recorded that he actually did what 
Ignatius expresses his intention of doing (Rom. 5); he drew the wild 
beast to him by force, that he might be released the sooner from the 
miseries of life (§ 3). The bold and defiant conduct of the martyrs at 
Vienne and Lyons again (Euseb. H. Z. v. 1, §§ 9, 49) shows the temper 
in which the Christians faced death in the age of the Antonines. In 
the later persecutions, those of Decius and Diocletian for instance, it 
was very common for zealous enthusiasts thus to challenge martyrdom’, 
and the sober sense of the Church was again and again needed to 
rebuke and discourage this spirit, which tended to degenerate into a 
fanaticism of self-immolation. 

But as regards Ignatius, one point deserves special attention. As 
the objection is often stated, we might suppose that this inordinate 
thirst for martyrdom appeared throughout all the seven letters. As a 
matter of fact, the charge is founded on the Epistle to the Romans 
alone. Of the six remaining epistles two say not a word about mar- 
tyrdom, though in one of these he speaks of his chains (AZagz. 1), while 


1 For more on this subject see Pearson Vind. /gn. p. 477 $q- 
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in the other he alludes to his approaching death indirectly (Philad. 5) 
in language which we should be at a loss to interpret if we had no other 
sources of information. The other four do indeed mention martyrdom 
(Zphes. 1, 3, Smyrn. 4, 10, 11, Polyc. 7, Trail. 3, 4, 10, 12) incidentally 
as the desired consummation of his life; but in one only out of the 
four—the Trallian Epistle—is it referred to with anything like emphasis. 
But for the exceptional treatment in the letter to the Romans there was 
an exceptional reason. His fear lest the intervention of influential 
Romans should procure a reversal or mitigation of the sentence 
obliged him to dwell on the subject and betrayed him into a very 
natural exaggeration of language. Here again we are constrained to 
ask what forger, bent on enforcing his own view of martyrdom, would 
have observed these proportions, thus gagging himself during the 
greater part of his work. 

The Ignatian letters do indeed present a picture of an unusual per- 
sonality. But it is a picture much more explicable as the autotype of 
a real person than as the invention of a forger. 


(vi) Style and Character of the Letters. 


The attacks on the style and character of the letters need not detain 
us very long. Such arguments can at best be reckoned as make- 
weights, and have not an appreciable value in themselves. The attack 
was led by Blondel (p. 40 sq.) and followed up by Daillé (pp. 377 sq., 
405 sq.), whose arguments have been repeated by later writers. The 
images, it is argued, are forced and unnatural, the language is con- 
fused, the diction is bombastic. Thus the letters are altogether un- 
worthy of an Apostolic father. 

But assuming that these criticisms are just, why should not Ignatius 
have been guilty of all these faults? What security did his position as 
an Apostolic father give that he should write simply and plainly, that 
he should avoid solecisms, that his language should never be disfigured 
by bad taste or faulty rhetoric? As a matter of fact however, not a 
few of these charges have arisen from a misunderstanding of his words. 
Thus Blondel (p. 41) complains of the confused simile in Polyc. 6 16 
Bdrricpa tpav pevérw os Ora, 4 wits ws meptxepadaia «.7.r. ‘Quid 
enim,’ he asks, ‘fides, dilectio, patientia, conferunt jam per baptisma 
armato?? His language convicts him of ignorance that in this passage 
érAa does not mean ‘arms’ but ‘shields’ (see the note 1. p. 353). 
Then again both Blondel (p. 40) and Daillé (p. 406) attack the passage 
in EZphes. 9 civodou wavres, Oeopdpor kat vaopdpor, xpurropdpot, ayropopor, 
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«7.X., and it has also been assailed by more recent opponents. It is 
clear however that the assailants have not entered into the spirit, pro- 
bably have not apprehended the meaning, of the metaphor. To the 
Ephesians in the age of Ignatius, as I have shown elsewhere (II. pp. 17 
sq-, 55 sq.), this language would speak with singular force and aptitude, 
owing to a fresh developement which the practice of bearing images 
and sacred vessels in solemn procession had recently received in their 
city. No metaphor therefore could have been more expressive or well- 
timed. The same is the case with several other expressions to which 
exception has been taken. Ignatius is not an easy writer. The ideas 
seldom lie on the surface of the language. His images more especially 
are almost always unusual and sometimes obscure. They require some 
little patience to master their significance. In other cases they may not 
commend themselves to the critical judgment. But what then? It 
may not be considered very good taste for instance to draw out the 
metaphor of a hauling engine (Zpfes. 9)—to compare the Holy Spirit 
to the rope, the faith of the believers to the windlass, and so forth 
(Daillé, p. 409). But on what grounds, prior to experience, have we any 
more right to expect either a faultless taste or a pure diction in a 
genuine writer at the beginning of the second century, than in a spurious 
writer at the end of the same? 

The more special accusations under this head are fourfold: (1) 
Elaborate Compounds ;° (2) Latinisms; (3) Reiterations; (4) Ana- 
chronisms. ; 

(z) On the first head little need be said. Even if the charges were 
proved to the full, it would be no argument against the genuineness of 
the letters. The writer would have been convicted of bad taste, but 
bad taste is not forgery. The charge however has been much over- 
stated. With the exception of the accumulated compounds of ¢opos, 
more especially in the passage already quoted from Zphes. g, and of the 
derivatives of agwos, which elsewhere occur with some frequency and 
are accumulated in the opening of the Epistle to the Romans, it is not 
probable that this feature would have provoked comment. It is 
indeed in no way specially characteristic of Ignatius. The examples of 
such compounds are more numerous, as Pearson has pointed out ( Vind. 
Ign. p. 578), in the Epistle of Clement of Rome which (not reckoning 
the Scriptural quotations) is about the same length as our seven Ignatian 
Epistles. Of the derivatives of aéuos Pearson writes (p. 580 sq.); 
“A£iaydryros is used by Ignatius, but also by Clement of Rome; agto- 
Oavpacros, dévopvnpdvevtos, agiomperéoraros, afomaKapurToTaros, agvératvos, 
are found in our author, but they are also found in Xenophon, in whom 
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we find these words besides, aguiyarros, agudxovoros, a€vaxpdaros, agver- 
aiveros, agvépactos, agiBiwros, agwepyos, agvobéaros, agixrntos, agwodo- 
yurepos, déwvixos, afwWarurros, a€waKerros, afiormoveacros, aéioréxpaprtos, 
agtopirytos, agvoxpedtaros. Yet Xenophon, whose works abound in these 
words, was judged by the ancient critics xafapos rots ovdpact Kat capys Kat 
évapyys ‘pure and perspicuous’; whose language the Graces themselves 
seemed to Quinctilian to have framed and in which also he observes az 
unaffected and agreeable style (jucunditatem inaffectatam).’ This is a 
direct answer to the objection in the form in which it is urged. But no 
one would describe the style of Ignatius as ‘pure and perspicuous.’ 
These Ignatian letters have indeed a vigour and a savour of their own, 
but they cannot be credited with a ‘jucunditas inaffectata.’ The fact 
remains that, though the words individually may be justified by classical 
authority, yet they are piled, or rather tumbled, together in a manner 
altogether ungraceful. But why should the style of an Apostolic father 
not be ungraceful ? 

(2) The Zatin words used in these epistles need not detain us long. 
They are four in all; exemplarium in Ephes. 2, Trall. 3, Smyrn. 12, 
and desertor, deposita, accepta, in Polye. 6. 

But why should not a genuine writer in the early years of the second 
century have used Latin words as freely as a forger towards its close? 
It is only necessary to ask this question, and the objection falls to the 
ground. Latin words certainly were used with great freedom by Greek 
writers even earlier than the age of Ignatius. They abound in the 
New Testament; they are not less frequent in Epictetus (see the note 
on folyc. 6, 1. p. 353). The purest writers among the Greek fathers 
indulge in them without scruple. Pearson (Vind. Jen. p. 576) points 
to the fact that a single letter of S. Chrysostom (Zfzs¢. 14, Of. Il. 
Pp: 594) contains twice as many such foreign words as we find in the 
whole of these Ignatian Epistles. Why then should these Latinisms 
be denied to Ignatius? ‘The terms in Folyc. 6 are all military. They 
are therefore very natural from the pen of one who was bound night 
and day toa Roman soldier. The only remaining word, exemplarium, 
was a common law term (see u. p. 34). As such, it would readily be 
picked up by a man in the position of Ignatius. 

(3) Much again has been said about the rezterations in these letters, 
as if this were an argument against their genuineness. But what are the ~ 
facts? The letters are presumably written within a few weeks at most 
—probably some of them on the same or successive days. They are 
addressed to churches belonging to the same districts, exposed to the 
same dangers, needing the same warnings. They are dictated to scribes 
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and are intended to serve an immediate purpose. Probably the last idea 
which crossed the mind of the author was that they could have any 
permanent literary value. To himself, as to S. Paul, to say the same 
things was not grievous, while to the several churches it would be 
profitable. Is it any marvel if under these circumstances he occasion- 
ally repeats the same image more or less modified (e.g. Zphes. 4, Philad. 
1)? If we compare any two of these epistles together, the repetitions 
are not nearly so great as in the two epistles of S. Paul written at the 
same time—the letters to the Ephesians and Colossians. It is a striking 
and significant fact also, that, when he addresses himself to a new 
audience, he introduces a wholly new set of topics. The Ignatian letter 
to the Romans stands quite apart from the rest. This fact shows that 
the repetition arises not from poverty of thought in the author, but from 
similarity of circumstance in the persons addressed. If the epistles had 
been a forgery, and the reiterations had arisen from want of originality, 
they would have appeared not less in the Epistle to the Romans than in 
the other letters. ‘The same remark applies, though in a less degree, to 
the Epistle to Polycarp. Indeed we may say generally that a forger, 
who has his time altogether at his disposal and works with a literary aim, 
is much more likely to avoid repetition than a person writing under the 
conditions under which Ignatius is assumed to have written. 

(4) A far more serious ground of attack than any of those which 
have hitherto been dealt with is the charge of anachronisms in the 
vocabulary of these epistles. If this attack could be sustained, we 
should be constrained to confess that they were either spurious or inter- 
polated. For the moment it has seemed to yield signal triumphs to the 
assailants ; but in every instance the victory has been reversed. 

One such anachronism was discovered in the use of the word 
‘leopard’ (Rom. 5 évdedenévos Séxa Aeowdpdo.s), which Bochart confi- 
dently asserted to have been unknown before the age of Constantine, thus 
charging the supposed forger of these letters with ante-dating the word 
by two centuries or thereabouts ; and the objection has been revived by 
later antagonists. The question will be found treated at some length in 
my note on the passage, 11. p. 212 sq. It is sufficient here to say that 
Pearson at once proved the extravagance of this assertion by producing 
an example of the word as early as Severus (c. A.D. 202) and thus con- 
victing Bochart of an error of a whole century at all events. I have 
been able to carry the evidence much farther back. The word occurs 
in a rescript of the emperors Marcus and Commodus (A.D. 177—180) 
and also in an early treatise of Galen. In neither passage is there any 
indication that the word is new, but on the contrary it is used as a 
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perfectly familiar term. The passage in Galen carries back the direct 
evidence of its use within about half a century of Ignatius. As a very 
imperfect knowledge and casual research have enabled me to supply 
these important passages which have hitherto escaped notice, it is not 
unreasonable to surmise that in the extant literature of the intervening 
period other examples may occur which have not yet been brought to 
light. But even if no more evidence is forthcoming, the facts before us 
are amply sufficient to refute the objection. For what is the state of the 
case? Half a century before Ignatius, Pliny uses language (V. Z. viii. 
17 ‘leones quos pardi generavere’) which shows that the word, if not 
actually created, was already on the eve of creation; while half a century 
later than this date it is obviously a familiar word. The presumption 
therefore is altogether in favour of its existence in the age of Ignatius’. 
Where the remains of contemporary literature are so few and frag- 
mentary, intervals far longer than half a century constantly occur 
between the producible instances of the use of particular words. One 
example will suffice. The Ignatian letter to the Ephesians on any 
showing was written before the middle of the third century when it is 
quoted by Origen. Yet the next example, after this Ignatian letter, of 
the use of the word avaywye’s in the same sense as ‘a /ifting-engine’ 
(Zphes. 9), which the lexicographers produce, is in Eustathius (see 1. 
p- 54), a writer of the twelfth century. 

Another alleged anachronism is the expression ‘Catholic Church’ 
as used in Smyrn. 8, ‘ Let no one’, writes our author, ‘do anything that 
pertaineth to the Church without the bishop...Wherever the bishop 
appeareth, there let the people (rd +A9O0s) be ; just as where Jesus Christ 
is, there is the Catholic Church’ (dorep drov dv 7 Xpiords “Inoois, 
éxel 4 KabodiKy) éxxAnoia). The earliest extant example of the use of 
the theological term ‘Catholic Church’, meaning the orthodox and 
apostolically descended Church, as distinguished from sectarian and 
heretical communities, is in the Martyrdom of Polycarp (§ 16 érioxoros 


1 Strangely enough Daillé had found 
in this same sentence a wholly different 
anachronism. With characteristic au- 
dacity he asserted that in the age of 
Ignatius a certain company or regiment 
of soldiers bore in common parlance the 
name of ‘leopards’, but that two centu- 
ries later, when the Ignatian forger lived, 
this sense of the word had become obso- 
lete. He therefore felt himself obliged 
to explain the term by the addition, 


‘which is a military band’ (6 éorw orpa- 
TwwTixov Taya). So, he concluded, ‘Ig- 
natii simulator /ofardorum quidem no- 
men ad antiquitatis speciem retinuit ; 
sed ne ob obscuritatem lectores turbaret, 
etiam interpretandum putavit, ac se ita 
nimia diligentia ipse prodidit’ (p. 313). 
This band of leopards is a mere figment 
of Daillé’s brain, for which there is not a 
tittle of evidence. 
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tis év Spdipvyn xaOodixyjs éxxAnoias), and even here the recently disco- 
vered Moscow Ms reads dyias with the Latin Version. It occurs also in 
the Muratorian Fragment and in Clement of Alexandria. ‘A period 
therefore,’ writes Cureton (Corp. Zgn. p. 337), ‘of full fifty years or more 
must have intervened between the time when Ignatius wrote and the 
first trace we find of the term Catholic Church.’ Nor does Cureton 
stand alone in advancing this argument. 

This objection is founded on the confusion of two wholly different 
things. 

(1) The word ‘catholic’ (xafoA:xés) means neither more nor less 
than ‘universal.’ It is found some centuries at least before the Christian 
era. Both before and after the age of Ignatius it is commonly used by 
classical and ecclesiastical writers alike; e.g. ‘catholic history’, ‘a 
catholic truth’, ‘the catholic resurrection’, where we should say ‘ uni- 
versal history’, ‘an absolute truth’, ‘the general resurrection’. A few 
examples are gathered together in my note on the passage (II. p. 310 
sq.), where also I have discussed fully its meaning as employed by 
Ignatius. It is clear that in this sense the word might have been used 
at any time and by any writer from the first moment when the Church 
began to spread, while yet the conception of its unity was present to 
the mind. The idea involved in the epithet ‘catholic’, so employed, 
is as distinct in S. Paul’s Epistles as it is in the ages of Tertullian and 
Origen, of Athanasius and Basil ; and—the word itself being in common 
use from the first—it is a wholly unimportant matter, as a chrono- 
logical test, whether a writer does or does not express the idea by this 
epithet. 

(2) But at a later date ‘catholic’ came to connote other ideas. 
The Catholic Church in this sense has a technical meaning. It implies 
orthodoxy as opposed to heresy, conformity as opposed to dissent. 
How it came to acquire this sense, I have explained elsewhere (u1. p. 
311). In this later meaning a community in a particular city or district 
is called the Catholic Church in that locality, as distinguished (for 
example) from a Gnostic or Ebionite community there. In this sense, 
and this only, has the term Catholic Church any value as a chrono- 
logical note. 

Now clearly in the passage before us (.Smyrn. 8) the word is used in 
the former sense. Jesus Christ is here said to stand to the universal 
Church, in the same relation as the bishop to the particular Church. 
Similarly elsewhere (JZagn. 3) the Father is styled ‘the Bishop over all’ 
(6 mavtwv éxicxoros), as contrasted with Damas the bishop over the Mag- 
nesians. Here then ‘the Catholic’ or ‘ Universal Church’ is opposed 
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to the Smyrnzan Church, the particular community over which Poly- 
carp presides. 

But in the later sense of the term ‘catholic’ such a contrast would 
have been impossible. In the passage from the Martyrdom of Polycarp 
for instance, which has been quoted already (assuming for a moment that 
the reading is correct’), the Church in Smyrna over which Polycarp pre- 
sides is itself styled the ‘ Catholic Church’. It is so called in distinction 
to the heretical or separatist bodies which had sprung up meanwhile. 
Thus the two passages present a direct contrast, the one to the other, 
in the use of the term. 

The word therefore, as used in the Ignatian Epistle to the Smyrnzans, 
is not indicative of a later date. But we are entitled to go a step further 
than this. The engine of the assailant recoils on himself. After the 
word ‘Catholic ’ had acquired its later ecclesiastical sense of ‘ orthodox 
and apostolic’, no writer could have employed it in its earlier meaning 
without considerable risk of confusion. When ‘Catholic’ was applied 
alike to the universal Church and the particular Church, it could no 
longer be used safely to designate the universal Church as contrasted 
with the particular Church. The archaic sense therefore suggests an 
early date for this Ignatian Epistle. 

One other alleged anachronism deserves notice, if only on account 
of the important issues which depend upon it. Not only does the name 
‘Christian’ occur several times in these epistles, but the derived word 
‘ Christianity ’ (xpurrvaviopds) is also found in them (Magn. 10, Rom. 3, 
Philad. 6). Supposing them to be genuine, this is the earliest occur- 
rence of the latter word, which next appears (about A.D. 156) in the 
Martyrdom of Polycarp (§ 10). It has been contended however’, that 





1 This point will be discussed in a 
later chapter on the Letter of the Smyr- 
neeans; see also II. p. 311. 

2 Lipsius Ueber den Ursprung u. den 
aeltesten Gebrauch des Christennamens 
1873. He conténds that it may possibly 
have been invented at the end of Nero’s 
reign, though probably it arose after the 
destruction of Jerusalem (p. 19); and he 
seems to regard the middle of the second 
century (to which date he assigns Justin 
Martyr’s Afology) as the turning point, 
when it began to be adopted by the 
Christians themselves, though even then 
chiefly in relation to heathen charges and 


in apologetic writings (p. 8 sq.). But, 


setting aside the Apologists, how scanty 
is the whole amount of extant Christian 
literature during the first seventy years of 
the second century; and if the Ignatian 
Epistles and the Martyrdom of Polycarp 
are to be discredited and their testimony 
rejected, because they represent believers 
as using the term familiarly among them- 
selves, what a slender foundation remains 
for any induction after these are with- 
drawn. 

The view of Lipsius is opposed by 
Keim Aus dem Urchristenthum p. 174 
sq. (1878), who however makes conces- 
sions not warranted by the facts. See 
also Wieseler Christenverfolg. p. 8 sq. 
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the name Christian only came into common use during the last decades 
of the first century; that a long time elapsed after its general usage 
among the heathen before the Christians themselves adopted it; and 
that the derivative ypiotiavicpos therefore must be placed later still. 
To maintain these positions, it is necessary to reject the convergent 
evidence of various independent witnesses. 

(i) The Latin historians are explicit in their language. Tacitus 
(Ann. xv. 44), describing the outbreak of the Neronian persecution (a.D. 
64), speaks of the sufferers as those whom ‘the common-folk called 
Christians ’ (quos...vulgus Christianos appellabat). ‘These words imply 
that this was already a habitual designation. The tense, ‘appellabat’, 
as I have remarked elsewhere (p. 9 sq.), precludes the supposition that 
Tacitus is infusing into the reign of Nero the experiences and the 
language of his own day. The word ‘vulgus’, the common-folk, more- 
over shows that the name was not only known at that time, but was in 
all mouths. Tacitus is supported by Suetonius. Suetonius (/Vevo 16) 
describes the Neronian persecution in the words, ‘afflicti suppliciis 
Christiani’. Whence came this agreement in using a term first coined 
many years after the events recorded, when both writers had grown or 
were growing up to manhood? Moreover Pliny, writing under Trajan 
(A.D. 112), betrays no knowledge that it was a recent creation. He uses 


_ the word again and again; he speaks ofthe ‘judicial investigations 
' respecting the Christians’ (cognitienibus de Christianis), as if they had 


been going on for a long period; he mentions persons who had ceased 
to be Christians more than twenty years; and he asks whether the 
‘name itself’, even though no crimes are proved against a person, is 
sufficient ground for condemnation’. 

(ii) The testimony of the historians is confirmed from a wholly 
different quarter. A graffito has been found at Pompeii, which, if rightly 
deciphered and interpreted, must be regarded as decisive. This inscrip- 
tion is given in the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 1. 679°, with 
all particulars respecting the decipherment. It cannot reasonably be 
questioned that the traces of the letters give HRISTIAN, and the only 


1 See above, p. 50; ‘ipsum nomen, si 2 See also Friedlander Sittengeschichte 
flagitiis careat, an flagitia cohaerentia Roms Ul. p. §29. The interpretations 
nomini puniantur’. Pliny had treated which de Rossi and others have put on 
the name alone as a sufficient ground and the context, and on other inscriptions 
Trajan approved (see p. 14 sq., p. 56). found in the same house, are too shadowy 
Comp. Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 11(p.598) and fanciful to command assent. See on 
Subdkover rolvuv huds, odk ddikous elvac kara- this subject an article by V. Schultze 
haBbyres GAN’ airgG pwbvy TH Xpioriavods  Christeninschrift in Pompeii in Zettschr. 
elvat Tov Blov déixeiv vrohauBdvovres x.r.d. f. Kirchengesch. iV. p. 125 sq. (1881). 
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word of which these letters can have formed part is ‘ Christianus’ or 
some oblique case of the same. It has been suggested indeed that this 
may have been a proper name Christianus or Chrestianus; but no 
such proper name is known to have existed, or indeed is probable in 
itself, prior to the use of the word to designate ‘a follower of Christ’. 
Before A.D. 79 therefore—the year in which Pompeii was destroyed—the 
name was sufficiently common to be scratched on the wall of an edifice 
in a small provincial town by some passer by. 

(iii) I have left to the last the evidence of early Christian writings, 
not because I entertain any doubt of the validity of this evidence, but 
because it has been contested by others. No critical result relating to 
the New Testament seems to me more certain than that the Acts of the 
Apostles was written by a companion of S. Paul. Again, few books in 
the New Testament are better authenticated than the First Epistle of S. 
Peter, which was known to Clement of Rome, to Polycarp, and to 
Papias, which was never contested in the ancient Church, and of which 
therefore it would be an excess of scepticism to question that it was 
written by the Apostle whose name it has always borne. 

The name is twice mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles. The 
earlier passage (xi. 26) contains an account of the preaching of Barnabas 
and Saul at Antioch, about a.p. 44, concluding with the words, ‘It came 
to pass that...they taught a large multitude (6yAov ixayov) and that the 
disciples were called Christians first in Antioch’ (ypyparioa te mputus év 
*Avrioxeia Tovs pabytas xpirriavods)’. It has been commonly assumed 
that the writer here states the name to have been given simultaneously 
with the preaching of Paul and Barnabas in this city. It would indeed 
be difficult to show any valid reason why this might not have been the 
case; but it does not seem to be required by the language of the narra- 
tive itself. The mission of Barnabas and Saul had gathered together a 
considerable church at Antioch; the Gospel now for the first time 
obtained a firm footing on heathen ground; and so the historian naturally 
records in connexion with these incidents the fact that the name 
Christian was first given in this city. But whether this was an immediate 
or an ulterior result of the success of this mission, we are not told. The 
word seems to have been in the first instance a nickname fastened by 


1 The correct reading is rpwrws, not that Euodius was reputed the first bishop 
mparov; see Ps-Magn. 10. A later tra- of Antioch after S. Peter and according 
dition ascribed the origin of the name to _ to the received chronology entered on his 
Euodius (see Joann. Malalas Chron. p. episcopate A.D. 42, so that he would 
247, ed. Bonn.; comp. Suidas p. 1675, ed. —_ already be occupying the see at this time. 
Bernhardy). This is explained by the fact 
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the heathén populace of Antioch on the followers of Christ’, who still 
continued to style themselves the ‘disciples’ or the ‘saints’ or the 
‘brethren’ or the ‘believers’, and the like. The biting gibes of the 
Antiochene populace which stung to the quick successive emperors—. 
Hadrian, M. Aurelius, Severus, Julian—would be little disposed to spare 
the helpless adherents of this new ‘superstition’. Objection indeed has 
been taken to the Antiochene origin of the name on the ground that the 
termination is Roman ’*, like Pompeianus, Caesarianus, and the like. 
But this termination, if it was Latin, was certainly Asiatic likewise, as 
appears from such words as ’Aquavds, Baxtpiavds, Zapdiaves, Tpaddravos, 
*Apeavds, Mevavdpiaves, SaBeAdavds*. The next occurrence of the word 
in a Christian document is on the occasion of S. Paul’s appearance 
before Festus (a.D. 60). It is not however put in the mouth of a 
believer, but occurs in the scornful jeer of Agrippa, ‘ With but little 
persuasion thou wouldest fain make mea Christian’ (Acts xxvi. 28)*. 
The third and last example occurs a few years later. In the First Epistle 
of S. Peter, presumably about a.p. 66 or 67, the Apostle writes ‘ Let 
not any of you suffer as a murderer or a thief..., but if (he suffers) as a 
Christian, let him not be ashamed but glorify God’ (iv. 15). Here 
again the term is not the Apostle’s own, but represents the charge 
brought against the believers by their heathen accusers. In the New 

Testament there is no indication that the name was yet adopted by the 
disciples of Christ as their own. Thus Christian documents again 
confirm the statement of Tacitus that as early as the Neronian perse- 
cution this name prevailed, and the same origin also is indirectly sug- 
gested by these notices, which he directly states—not ‘ qui sese appel- 





1 See Conybeare and Howson Zi/e and 
Epistles of St Paul i. p. 148. 

2 So Baur, Renan, and others. Farrar 
(S. Paul 1. p. 296 sq.) adopts an interme- 
diate course and contends that, ‘though 
nvos and wos are Greek terminations’, yet 
‘anus is mainly Roman’, and ascribes 
the origin of the name ‘to the prevalence 
of Roman terminology at Antioch’. Simi- 


larly Lewin Life and Epistles of St Paul 


I. p97. 

8 See Lipsius Zc. p. 13 sq., who has 
satisfactorily disposed of this question. 

4 Lipsius, 7.c. p. 4, objects to the 
account in Acts xxvi. 28, ‘The narrator 
assumes that the expression xpicriavds 


4 


was common not only among the heathen 
but among the Jews’. I do not know why 
it should not have been used commonly 
by the Jews at this time, more especially 
in a city with a mixed population like 
Czesarea. But two points may be noticed; 
(1) Agrippa, though a Jew, spent some 
time in Rome in his earlier years, had 
mixed largely with the heathen, was at this 
moment speaking before a heathen audi- 
ence, and would be likely to use heathen 
modes of speech; (2) S. Paul himself 
in his reply does not adopt the term 
Christian, but seems studiously to avoid 
using jit, 
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labant Christianos’, but ‘ quos vulgus appellabat Christianos’. It was 
a gibe of the common people against ‘the brethren’. 

Some apology is due for occupying so much space in controverting an 
opinion which future generations will probably be surprised that any 
one should have maintained. But the fact that it has found a champion 
in an able and learned critic like Lipsius must be my excuse. One is 
tempted sometimes to despair of the intellectual temper of an age in 
which such a phenomenon is possible. But extravagances like this are 
the price paid for the lessons which the critical activity of our time has 
taught us. 

The Epistles of Ignatius show an advance upon the language of the 
New Testament in two respects. irst; The designation, which arose 
as a scoff of the heathen, has been adopted as an honourable title by 
the believer. The forty or fifty years which have elapsed since the 
Neronian persecution give more than ample time for this adoption. 
The believers gloried in suffering for ‘the Name’”’, and this term em- 
bodied the Name. They were indicted as ‘Christians’, and they 
exulted in the indictment. Secondly; From the adjective xputiavds 
have been formed the substantive xpuorvaviepos, and presumably there- 
fore the verb which is intermediate between the two, xpioriavilew ‘to 
live as a Christian’. These derivatives might have been formed at any 
moment after the word xpuoriavds had finally established itself. Given 
the opposition between "Iovdatos and Xpucriavos, or between “EAAqv and 
Xproriavos, and remembering also that the words iovdatlew, iovdarcpds, 
and é\Anvilew, EAAnnicpods, existed long before the time of Ignatius, 
and indeed before the Apostolic age*, we shall regard the appearance of 
xpioriaviley, xpioriaviopos, in the reign of Trajan as a perfectly natural 
phenomenon. Nor is it any surprise that, having thus appeared, it 
should not be found again till the Letter of Smyrneans giving the 
account of Polycarp’s death which happened a.p. 155. The Christian 
remains of the intervening period are scanty, and it is a mere accident 
whether the word occurred or not in one of these. 

Thus the style and character of these epistles suggest no valid 
arguments against their genuineness. But the subject may be pur- 
sued with advantage further. Some characteristics furnish evidence 
which tells in the opposite direction. 

To this category belongs the a//usiveness which marks these 


1 See the note on Zphes. 3 (I. p. 37). axunh Tis EAAnvicpov Kal mpdcBacts dddo- 

2 The words éAAnviouds (2 Macc. iv. vAccuod, shows how easily words of this 
13) and lovdaiyds (2 Macc. ii. 21, xiv. 38) form could be coined, where there was 
both occurinthe Lxx. The first passage, a provocation. 
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epistles from time to time. I have already had occasion more 
than once to note passages where the writer assumes certain facts 
which are not recorded in the letter itself. Of this characteristic 
the notice of his personal intercourse with the Philadelphians perhaps 
affords the best example. His language on this subject (Phé/ad. 
7, 8) is quite unaccountable, except on the supposition that the 
facts to which he refers were known to the persons addressed. Thus 
for instance there is the allusion to certain persons who ‘ desired 
to mislead’ him (§ 7), which springs from nothing and leads to nothing 
in the epistle itself. There is again the account of the dispute 
with the false teachers (§ 8), told graphically indeed, but altogether 
fragmentarily, so that we are left largely to conjecture as to its import. 
So likewise later in the same epistle (§ 11) there is an allusion to those 
who had treated his followers with disrespect at Philadelphia. In like 
manner in the Epistle to the Romans (§ 10) he mentions incidentally 
certain persons as having preceded him from Syria to Rome, but 
he tells us nothing about them. Of this same character also is the 
reference in Hphes. 9 to ‘certain persons’ as ‘having passed through 
from yonder place’ (zapodevcavrds twas éxeifev), where the place is 
not named and the whole incident is wrapped in obscurity. Again 
the expression in Rom. 8 ‘the churches in front’ (rats éumrpoobev 
éxxAnoiats) is not without its value from this point of view. Here 
the due orientation is observed, and the relative positions of the 
writer and his correspondents with reference to Antioch are not 
forgotten. But it is very unlikely language to have been invented 
by a forger. It stands in direct contrast, for instance, to the blunder 
of the Ignatian forger of the fourth century (PAilip~p. 8), who, for- 
getting that Ignatius is supposed at the time to be writing from Italy, 
represents the return of Joseph and Mary with the child Jesus from 
Egypt to Nazareth (Matt. il. 19—23) as a ‘return to the parts “ere- 
abouts’ (émt ra tHde éravodos: see above, p. 261, and below, 11. 
Pp. 779). 

And here perhaps it may not be out of place to speak of the 
conditional promise which Ignatius holds out to the Ephesians (§ 20), 
that he will send them a ‘second tract’ (év 7@ Sevtépw BiBdidio 6 
perro ypadew vaiv), continuing the subject on which he has touched. 
There is no reason to think that this promise was ever fulfilled. The 
hurry of his subsequent movements (Polyc. 8), as it prevented him 
from writing to other churches which had a prior claim upon him, 
might well have stood in the way of its fulfilment. If this second letter 
was ever written, it has been lost. In either case the notice is intel- 
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ligible, as the genuine utterance of a genuine man. But, as the device 
of a forger to throw the reader off his guard, it is not so conceivable. 
The later Ignatian interpolator, wise after the event, has cast out this 
unfulfilled promise from the text, as a stumbling block. 

Connected with this allusiveness is the zmpulsive and disjointed 
character of the utterances. A forger, sitting down deliberately to 
write this body of letters in the name of Ignatius and having some 
deliberate purpose in view, would keep this aim distinctly before his 
eyes and would leave no doubt about his meaning. What more 
-unlike the treatment of a forger for instance than such expressions 
as Ephes. 12 mdpodds éore trav eis @edv avaipovpevo x.t.r., or AZagn. 3 
Kabos éyvwv Kal rods aylovs mperBurépovs x.t.r., or Zrall. 4 ot yap 
‘Réyovrés por pactryotciv pe K7.r., or Rom. 3 ovdéwore éBackavare 
ovdevi x.t.d., or Philad. 5 mpoopvyov 7) evayyedw «7... OF tb. 7 ot 
& vrorreioavtés pe x.t.r., or 1b. 8 Kat Néyovrds pov avrois ore Téypam- 
tat «7... Or 2b. g Kado Kat ot iepeis x.t.A.. or Smyrn. 5 ov twes 
_dyvoovvres K.T.2, ? 

Again the style is anacoluthic. This also indicates a hastily written 
letter rather than a deliberate literary forgery. Of these Ignatian 
letters generally we may say that they consist either of short epigram- 
matic sentences, or (where greater continuity is attempted) of unfinished 
paragraphs, the apodosis being forgotten in the string of subordinate 
‘clauses attached to the protasis, or the gramrnar being broken in some 
other way. In the opening of the Epistle to the Romans for instance 
the protasis (§ 1 "Ere evdfapevos Oecd érérvyov ideiv x.7.X.) is followed 
‘by seven successive sentences, each hanging on to the preceding and 
each linked by yap, till the grammar is altogether dislocated and the 
original idea of the sentence lost (see u. p. 194). In like manner 
in the Magnesian letter the protasis, which begins with § 2 Eze 
ovy, is lengthened out through four chapters, various topics being 
meanwhile introduced and the apodosis altogether forgotten, until the 
protasis is resumed again in the same word at the beginning of § 6 
"Ered ovy (see Il. pp. 110, 118). So too the Ephesian letter begins 
with a participial clause (§ 1 “Amodegduevos x.7.d.), the finite verb 
being forgotten in a string of subordinate clauses, so that the sentence 
is never completed (see 11. pp. 28, 29, 31). Such imperfect sentences 
as these are exactly analogous to the phenomena in S. Paul, especially 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians which likewise was written amidst 
the restraints of a captivity. In like manner also in the opening 
of the Epistle to the Philadelphians the greeting runs on continuously 
without any break into the main body of the letter by means of 
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a relative (ov 76 émicxdry...dv éricxorov éyvwv k.t.d.), SO as to produce 
a wholly ungainly and intractable sentence. 

Before leaving the subject it is worth while also to direct atten- 
tion to the archaic character of many of the expressions. Such for 
instance is ‘the Work’, 70 épyov (Zphes. 14, Rom. 3), as a synonyme 
for the Gospel (see 11. pp. 68, 205); ‘the Name’, td dvoya, Zphes. 3, 7, 
Philad. 10, referring to Christ (see 11. p. 37); ‘the Will’, ro @éAnpa or 
OeAnpa alone (Zphes. 22, Rom. 1, Smyrn. 1, 11, Polyc. 8), meaning 
God’s purpose (see 11. p. 85); paOyris ‘a learner’, ‘a disciple’ (Zphes. 
1, Trall. 5, Rom. 5), signifying a follower of Christ (see 1. p. 31); and 
similar modes of expression. ‘Though some or all of these uses are not 
without parallels in subsequent times, yet the frequency of such ex- 
pressions in these epistles can hardly be regarded otherwise than as 
pointing to the primitive ages of the Gospel. 


The facts then are these: 


(1) No Christian writings of the second century, and very few 
writings of antiquity, whether Christian or pagan, are so well authen- 
ticated as the Epistles of Ignatius. If the Epistle of Polycarp be 
accepted as genuine, the authentication is perfect. 

(2) The main ground of objection against the genuineness of the 
Epistle of Polycarp is its authentication of the Ignatian Epistles. 
Otherwise there is every reason to believe that it would have passed 
unquestioned. 

(3) The Epistle of Polycarp itself is exceptionally well authenti- 
cated by the testimony of his disciple Irenzeus. 

(4) All attempts to explain the phenomena of the Epistle of Poly- 
carp, as forged or interpolated to give colour to the Ignatian Epistles, 
have signally failed. 

(5) ‘The external testimony to the Ignatian Epistles being so strong, 
only the most decisive marks of spuriousness in the epistles themselves, 
as for instance proved anachronisms, would justify us in suspecting them 
as interpolated or rejecting them as spurious. 

(6). But so far is this from being the case that one after another the 
anachronisms urged against these letters have vanished in the light of 
further knowledge. Thus the alleged refutation of the Valentinian 
doctrine of zons in Magn. 8 depends on a false reading which 
recently discovered materials for the text have corrected. The supposed 
anachronism of ‘the leopards’ (Rom. 5) has been refuted by the produc- 
tion of passages overlooked by the objector. The argument from the 
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mention of the ‘ Catholic Church’ (Smyrn. 8) has been shown to rest 
on a false interpretation which disregards the context. 

(7) As regards the argument which Daill¢é calls ‘ palmary’—the 
prevalence of episcopacy as a recognized institution—we may say 
boldly that all the facts point the other way. If the writer of these 
letters had represented the Churches of Asia Minor as under presbyteral 
government, he would have contradicted all the evidence, which 
without one dissentient voice points to episcopacy as the established 
form of Church government in these districts from the close of the 
first century. 

(8) The circumstances of the condemnation, captivity, and journey 
of Ignatius, which have been a stumbling block to some modern 
critics, did not. present any difficulty to those who lived near the time 
and therefore knew best what might be expected under the circum- 
stances; and they are sufficiently borne out by examples, more or less 
analogous, to establish their credibility. 

(9) The objections to the style and language of the epistles are 
beside the purpose. In some cases they arise from a misunder- 
standing of the writer’s meaning. Generally they may be said to rest 
on the assumption that an apostolic father could not use exaggerated 
expressions, overstrained images, and the like—certainly a sandy foun- 
dation on which to build an argument. 

(10) A like answer holds with regard to any extravagances in 
sentiment or opinion or character. Why should Ignatius not have 
exceeded the bounds of sober reason or correct taste? Other men in 
his own and immediately succeeding ages did both. As an apostolic 
father he was not exempt from the failings, if failings they were, of his 
age and position. 

(11) While the investigation of the contents of these epistles has 
yielded this negative result, in dissipating the objections, it has at the 
same time had a high positive value, as revealing indications of a very 
early date, and therefore presumably of genuineness, in the surrounding 
circumstances, more especially in the types of false doctrine which 
it combats, in the ecclesiastical status which it presents, and in 
the manner in which it deals with the evangelical and apostolic 
documents. . 

(12) Moreover we discover in the personal environments of the 
assumed writer, and more especially in the notices of his route, many 
subtle coincidences which we are constrained to regard as undesigned, 
and which seem altogether beyond the reach of a forger. 

(13) So likewise the peculiarities in style and diction of the 
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epistles, as also in the representation of the writer’s character, are 
much more capable of explanation in a genuine writing than in a 
forgery. 

(14) While external and internal evidence thus combine to assert 
the genuineness of these writings, no satisfactory account has been or 
apparently can be given of them as a forgery of a later date than 
Ignatius. They would be quite purposeless as such; for they entirely 
omit all topics which would especially interest any subsequent age. 

On these grounds we are constrained to accept the Seven Epistles 
of the Middle Form as the genuine work of Ignatius. 


Sylloge Polycarpiana. 


We have seen that Polycarp (§ 13) replying to a request of the 
Philippians, sends them a collection of the Epistles of Ignatius (see 
above, pp. 128, 323). What letters then were comprised in this Sy//oge 
Polycarpiana, as following Ussher and Pearson we may conveniently 
style it? . 

All the Seven Vossian Epistles, is the reply of Pearson and of mos 
critics who hold these to represent the genuine Ignatius. Six Epistles 
only, is Ussher’s answer to this question, the Epistle to Polycarp being 
regarded by him as spurious. This condemnation of the Epistle to 
Polycarp has been considered already (pp. 232, 301) and need not 
trouble us again. Six Epistles only is also Zahn’s answer (Z. v. A. 
p- 110 sq.); but with him the letter excepted is the Epistle to the 
Romans, which he receives indeed as genuine but supposes to have 
been circulated apart from the rest. He even goes so far as to say 
that a collection of all the Seven Epistles in one volume was probably 
never in circulation among Greeks (‘auf griechischem Boden’). With 
this view I am unable to agree. 

It seems highly probable indeed that the Epistle to the Romans 
would be circulated separately as well; for being, as I have said else- 
where (see above, p. 38), a sort of vade mecum for martyrs and con- 
fessors, it would have attractions for persons who would take little 
or no interest in the other letters: but that it had its place also in the 
Sylloge Polycarpiana 1 cannot doubt. 

In the first place the @ griori probability is strongly in favour of 
this view. It was written during the martyr’s stay at Smyrna, when 
he was in some sense Polycarp’s guest. It would probably have a 
higher attraction for Polycarp than the others, for his letter to the 
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Philippians shows the interest with which he watched all the incidents 
bearing on the martyrdom. Of all the letters of Ignatius therefore, 
except those addressed to the Smyrnzans and to Polycarp himself, 
it was the most likely to have been preserved by him. And this 
inference drawn from @ friori probabilities is borne out by his own 
letter. One of the closest coincidences which it presents to the 
Ignatian Epistles is a parallel to the Epistle to the Romans (see above, 
p. 128, and below, Il. p. 922). 

Moreover, when we follow the stream of testimony lower down, 
the inference is the same. ‘The letter of the Smyrneean Church, giving 
an account of Polycarp’s death, presents a marked coincidence with 
this Roman letter (see above, p. 129). So also when we step beyond 
the borders of Polycarp’s own church. Who after the Smyrnzans was 
so likely to have possessed the Sydoge Polycarpiana as Irenzeus the 
disciple of Polycarp? But Irenzus, while showing a knowledge of 
the other letters, directly quotes the Epistle to the Romans alone 
(see pp. 135, 324 sq.) ‘The phenomena also in the extant Letter from 
the Churches of Vienne and Lyons, with which Irenzeus was connected, 
bear out this same conclusion (pp. 133, 330). When again we travel 
beyond the circle of Polycarp’s spiritual relationships, the evidence 
still points in the same direction. After Irenzeus the earliest direct 
quotations—in fact the only direct quotations during the Antenicene age 
—are found in Origen and Eusebius. But the Epistle to the Romans 
and the other epistles are alike quoted by Origen (p. 136) and by 
Eusebius (p. 138 sq.). It is difficult to resist this same conclusion 
in the case of Ephrem Syrus (see p. 142), who was a younger con- 
temporary of Eusebius. It is certainly true likewise of Timotheus of 
Alexandria (p. 165 sq.) and Severus of Antioch (p. 169 sq.) in the fifth 
and sixth centuries. 

Zahn however is impressed with the fact that, while some writers 
quote only the Epistle to the Romans, others quote only from the 
remaining epistles; and he can only explain this fact on the supposi- 
tion that the two were circulated separately (Z. v. A. p. 110). But it is 
pertinent to ask in these cases, whether the explanation may not be 
sought in the character of the writings themselves. Thus for instance in 
Acts of Martyrdom and the like, we should expect to find resemblances 
to the Epistle to the Romans. On the other hand in works relating to 
ecclesiastical order or to doctrinal verity, such as the Afostolic Constitu- 
tions or the Dialogues of Theodoret or the Syriac collection of patristic 
passages which have the force of canons (see above, p. 90), we naturally 
look for quotations from the other letters but not from the Epistle to the 
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Romans. This epistle contains nothing at all bearing upon ecclesi- 
astical order. There is not very much even of doctrinal significance 
beyond the expression § 6 ‘ the suffering of my God’, which, though a 
favourite text with Monophysites, was viewed with suspicion beyond the 
range of Monophysite circles. 'Theodoret (see p. 161 sq.) only quotes 
three of the seven epistles; and all the passages quoted by him have a 
direct doctrinal bearing. It is therefore not only no surprise, but alto- 
gether natural that the Roman letter should have escaped quotation. 
Moreover, if the erroneous heading ‘ Romans’ for ‘Smyrnzeans’ (p. 162) 
be a slip of his own, and not a blunder of a transcriber, this is almost 
conclusive evidence that the Epistle to the Romans formed part of his 
collection. Again, Zahn adverts to the fact that the gnomologers of the 
seventh and following centuries, while quoting the other epistles, abstain 
from any quotation from Romans. These are mainly three—the two 
sets of Sacra Parallela hearing the name of John Damascene (p. 204 
sq.) and the AMélissa of Antonius (p. 215 sq.). But in the first place 
these are not altogether independent authorities. Antonius for instance 
runs on the same lines with the Paradlea Vaticana (see p. 217). Se- 
condly ; though all these writers had thirteen Ignatian Epistles before 
them (if we include the Epistle to the Romans), yet the three together 
only quote seven out of the thirteen (Antonius, four; Par. Vat., five; 
Par. Rupef., seven), so that five others besides the Epistle to the Romans 
are altogether unquoted. Lastly; as Antonius and the Paral/ela Vati- 
cana quote the Epistle to the Trallians from the Long Recension, and 
as the Long Recension comprised the Epistle to the Romans, either 
they or the earlier collectors of extracts from whom they borrowed must 
have had this epistle in their collection. Zahn indeed has given reasons 
for supposing that the Epistle to the Romans originally formed no part of 
the collection in the Long Recension. If this were true, it would be a 
strong argument for his view that Polycarp’s Sy//oge, on which this 
Recension would naturally be founded, only contained six epistles and 
omitted the Roman letter. But it has been shown above (p. 263 sq.) 
conclusively, as I venture to think, that this view is untenable. 

Again the order of the epistles in the Middle Form, as represented 
by the Greek and Latin copies, seems to Zahn to indicate the same fact. 
The Epistle to the Romans in this collection (see the table, p. 222) is 
embedded in the Acts of Martyrdom which forms a sort of appendix to 
the letters; and hence he infers that this epistle had no place there 
until the Martyrdom was added. But the more probable account of the 
matter is suggested by a comparison with the, Armenian Version of 
this Middle Form. Doubtless it originally stood in the Greek collection 
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last, as it stands in this version of the seven genuine epistles; but 
when, either simultaneously with or later than the addition of the six 
spurious epistles, the redactor thought fit to append the Acts of Mar- 
tyrdom, its removal from its original place was a matter of obvious 
expedience, since otherwise it would occur twice. 

The Sylloge Polycarpiana therefore seems to have contained all the 
Seven Epistles. But what was their order? The order in Eusebius 
may be at once dismissed from our consideration. There is no reason 
for supposing that it represents any manuscript authority. It is a 
chronological sequence which he himself establishes on critical grounds 
from an examination of the letters themselves. There remain the 
Armenian and the Greek and Latin orders respectively. The Armenian 
stands thus (see above, p. 85) ; 


1. Smyrnzeans 5. Trallians 
2. Polycarp 6. Philadelphians 
3. Ephesians 7- Romans. 


4. Magnesians 


The Greek and Latin order only differs from the Armenian in trans- 
posing Trallians and Philadelphians. Of the two the Armenian order 
claims the preference. Historically the Armenian Version can be 
traced much farther back than the extant Greek and Latin copies (see 
above, p. 85 sq.) Moreover its order is confirmed by the quotations in 
the Parallela Rupefucaldina (p. 205 sq.), which belongs apparently to the 
earlier half of the seventh century (see p. 210). In more than one in- 
stance several passages are quoted under the same title in this collection, 
and we are thus enabled to compare the order ; 








a. Ixxvii. p. 772 e. xlviii. p. 779 ™. XXV. p. 785 
Smyrnzeans Smyrnzeans 
Polycarp 
Ephesians Ephesians Ephesians 
Magnesians Magnesians 
Trallians Trallians 
Philadelphians Philadelphians 

















Either order is consistent with the sequence in Theodoret (p. 162, 
Smyrn. Ephes. Trall.), in Timotheus (p. 165, Smyrn. Rom.; p. 167, 
Ephes. Magn.), in an anonymous Syriac writer (p. 187, Smyrn. Ephes.), 
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and in the Paral/ela Vaticana (p. 204, Smyrn. Polyc.), though in these 
cases the data are too slight for any safe inference. On the other hand 
in Severus (p. 172 sq.) the order of quotation is different (Rom. Polyc. 
Ephes. Magn. Trall. Smyrn.), but this was doubtless determined by 
other considerations than the sequence of the epistles in his manuscripts. 
The desire to place at the head of the extracts the favourite Monophysite 
text Rom. 6 ‘the suffering of my God’ would be paramount. So like- 
wise in an anonymous Syriac writer (p. 188 sq., Rom. Ephes.), where 
the same motive has been active. Nor again can any inference be 
drawn from the order in Antiochus (p. 197 sq.); for his are not direct 
quotations, and he moves backwards and forwards at pleasure (e.g. p. 200, 
Polyc. Ephes. Polyc.). There remain the sequences in the two sets of 
Syriac Fragments, S, (I. p. 90, 1. p. 677 sq.) and S, (1. p. 91, U. p. 684 
sq.).. The order of the former is Ephes. Magn. Trall. Polyc. Philad. 
Smyrn. Magn. Trall. Polyc.; of the latter, Rom. Ephes. Magn. Smyrn. 
Hero. It is difficult to suppose that this represents the order of any Ms. 
The original sequence in the Syriac Version may be more safely 
gathered from the Armenian which was translated from it. 

The Sylloge Polycarpiana, as was natural and as we may infer from 
Polycarp’s language (see pp. 128, 323), began with ‘the letters sent by 
him [Ignatius] to us’, i.e. with the Epistles to the Smyrnzans and to 
Polycarp; and the others would be attached. The Epistle to the 
Romans, as internal probability and external evidence alike indicate, 
would close the Seven. For the intermediate letters the two main 
authorities are agreed except in one point; and for the reasons stated 
here the preference should probably be accorded to the Armenian. It 
has moreover this further recommendation, that the letters written from 
the same place Troas to the three cities on the same line of route, 
Ephesus, Magnesia, and Tralles, are kept together. 


The results of this investigation have an indirect bearing of some 
importance. Starting from Zahn’s theory that the Epistle to the 
Romans did not originally form part of the same collection with the 
other six, Renan maintains the substantial genuineness of this one 
letter, but rejects the rest (Les Evangiles pp. xvii, Xix, Xx Sq., Xxxl, 
488 sq.). He observes that, unlike the others, it is free from any sus- 
picion from advocacy of the claims of episcopacy. On this last point 
I have already spoken (p. 385). It has been shown also that in diction 
this letter is intimately connected with the others (p. 301), so that no 
separation is possible. What Renan means by saying, ‘Le style de 
Vépitre aux Romains est bizarre, énigmatique, tandis que celui du reste 
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de la correspondance est simple et assez plat’, I am altogether at a loss 
to understand. What shall we say to such passages as Ephes. 9, 11, 15, 
Magn. 10, Trall. 4, 5, Philad. 8, Smyrn. 4, Polyc. 2,3? Do not these 
deserve to be described by the same two epithets, ‘bizarre’, ‘ énigma- 
tique’? Thus the internal evidence pronounces the seven epistles to 
be homogeneous. ‘This result is now confirmed by the investigation 
of the documentary or external evidence, which resists the separation 
of the Epistle to the Romans from the rest. All the Seven sisince 
therefore must stand or fall together. : 4 
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POLYCARP THE ELDER. 


N the days of Bucolus the bishop there lived at Smyrna a certain 
pious widow, Callisto by name, rich in worldly substance, but 
richer still in good works. One night in a vision she saw an angel of 
the Lord, who bade her go to the Ephesian Gate, where she would 
meet two men, having with them a young lad called Polycarp. ‘Ask 
them’, said the angel, ‘if he is for sale; and when they say Yes, give 
them the price which they demand and take and keep him by thy side; 
the child is an Eastern by birth’. She arose and did as she was bidden. 
It came to pass even as the angel had said. . She brought the boy home 
and reared him carefully; and as he grew up, she gave him charge over 
all her substance. 

_ At length it befel that she must leave home for a long time, and 
she placed Polycarp as steward over her household. Beset ‘by widows 
and orphans and by all the needy of the neighbourhood, he dispensed 
to everyone freely corn and wine and oil and whatsoever they asked, so 
that the stores were emptied. After a time, when Callisto returned, one 
of her servants met her and charged Polycarp with robbing her of her 
substance; and she, full of anger (for she knew not that he had distributed 
her goods in charity), demanded of him the keys of the store-rooms. 
Then he,, groaning and lifting up his voice, prayed to the Lord God 
who replenished the vessels of the widow of Sarepta, entreating Him in 
the name of Christ that this widow’s stores also might be found full. 
His prayer was answered.. The miracle sunk deep into the heart of 
Callisto. She treated Polycarp thenceforward as her son, and when she 
died, she left him heir of all she possessed. 

After Callisto’s death, Polycarp grew daily in faith and godly living. 
The love of knowledge and the fondness for the scriptures, which 
' distinguishes the people of the East, bore rich fruit in him. He offered 
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himself a whole offering to God, by prayer and study of the scriptures, 
by spareness of diet and simplicity of clothing, by liberal almsgiving. 
He was bashful and retiring, shunning the busy throngs of men and 
consorting only with those who needed his assistance. When he met 
an aged wood-carrier outside the walls, he would purchase his burden, 
would carry it himself to the city, and would give it to the widows living 
near the gate. The bishop Bucolus cherished him as a son, and he in 
turn requited his love with filial care and devotion. 

When he was of sufficient age, Bucolus ordained him deacon with 
the approval of the whole church. As a deacon, he was rich in good 
works and powerful in preaching, though such was his modesty that 
Bucolus could with difficulty persuade him to speak in public. He 
wrote many treatises and discourses and letters (cvyypdppara Kat Opwréat 
kal émurtoAai), which were destroyed by the heathen during the persecu- 
tion that arose upon his martyrdom; but their character may be seen 
from his extant writings, especially from his Epistle to the Philippians. 
He also took care in his exhortations to recommend virginity, not as a 
matter of necessity or of commandment, but as a state YORInGSEnY 
chosen and bearing the promise of a higher reward. 

At length the time arrived when he should be promoted to a higher 
office. His hairs were now whitening with his advancing years. His 
age was sufficient, and his godly life was in advance of his age. 
Bucolus therefore, seeing that he was a fit counsellor and fellow la- 
bourer, ordained him presbyter to the great joy of the whole church, 
but with much reluctance on his own part. 

The moment came at length when Bucolus must leave this present 
world. It had been foretold him more than once in visions that he 
would have one like Polycarp for his successor. At the hour of his 
departure therefore he took hold of Polycarp’s hand and pressed it on 
his own breast and face, to signify that the graces which reside in 
these organs—the graces of heart and eyes and ears—were all com- 
mitted to him. This done, he cried ‘Glory to thee, O Lord’, and fell 
asleep. After he was laid in his grave, the bishops gathered together 
from the neighbouring cities, and the church was thronged with crowds 
from the towns and villages round about. Then a glory of heavenly 
light shone about them all, and wonderful visions were seen by certain 
brethren. One beheld a white dove in a circle of light hovering over 
the head of Polycarp; another saw him, before he had taken his seat, 
as if seated already. To one he appeared to have the form of a soldier — 
and to be girded with a belt of fire; to another to be robed in purple, his 
face gleaming with an unwonted light; while to a third, a holy virgin, — 
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he seemed to be double his proper stature and to have a scarlet cloke. on 
his right shoulder, while a seal was on his neck which glistened like 
snow. The eyes of all were fastened upon him, and when the passages 
from Paul’s Epistles to Timothy and Titus, describing what is required 
in a bishop were read, they said one to another that he was lacking in 
none of these things. So then after the lessons were read and ‘due 
exhortation was made, when the deacons were sent to ask the laity 
whom they would have, they cried out with one voice ‘Let Polycarp be 
our shepherd and teacher’. 

Of his doings as a bishop many miracles are recorded. On one 
occasion when he was at Teos, the bishop Daphnus complained of 
the scarcity. But Polycarp invoked the name of Jesus Christ over the 
empty barrels and immediately they were filled, so that there was grain 
enough, not only for seed and for the supply of the house, but also to 
give to others, On a later day he was in this same place; a small cask 
of wine was miraculously replenished again and again through his inter- 
cession ;.a maid servant lightly laughed at this inexhaustible supply from 
one little vessel; immediately the wine disappeared from it, and Polycarp 
rebuked her for her levity. Another day he and his deacon Camerius 
were lodging in acertain house on one of his pastoral rounds. An angel 
appeared at dead of night once and again, warning them to leave the 
place. Camerius, heavy with sleep, refused to obey. The angelic warning 
was repeated a third time—now not in vain. They rose from their beds 
and left the house. They had not gone far, when the house fell to the 
ground, and all the inmates were buried in the ruins. At another time a 
fire burst out at night in Smyrna, spreading from a baker’s shop. ‘The 
wonted means failed to quench the flames. ‘Then the mayor, instructed 
in a dream, sent for Polycarp, Polycarp looked up to heaven and 
prayed, and the flames were extinguished in a moment. After this again 
there was a terrible drought and famine in the city. It was only natural 
that the mayor and the citizens, remembering what he had done for them 
formerly, should again appeal to him for aid. Polycarp answered their 
appeal. He gathered the clergy and laity together to the house of God. 
There they all, led by the bishop, prayed earnestly to the God who 
opened the heavens at the prayer of Elijah, when they had been shut 
three years and six months. The petition was answered, and the rain 
came. | 

So ran the story of Polycarp, current at the close of the fourth 


century, as it was told in the saint’s life which professes to have been 
_ written by Pionius. Unhappily it has no points of contact with auth- 
_entic tradition. If it contains any grains of truth, we have no means of 
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sifting them from the huge heap of falsehood. Of the real Polycarp 
we know very little—far too little to satisfy our interest, though some- 
what more than is known of any eminent Christian from the age of the 
Apostles to the close of the second century. 


The word zodvcapros, as an adjective, is found as early as the 
Homeric poems (Odyss. vii. 122, xxiv. 221). . Not unnaturally it is 
applied as an epithet to the goddess Demeter (Anthol. Graec. Ul. p. 95, 
ed. Jacobs; comp. Boeckh Corp. Jnscr. Graec. 2175)’. As a proper 
name, it appears not to occur in extant monuments and writings before 
Roman times. A graffito on the walls of Pompeii (Zzscr. Lat. 1v. 2351) 
has POLVCARPVS FvGIT. This, so far as I have noticed, isthe earliest 
extant occurrence of the name (comp. 2d. 2470). It is more common 
however in the age of the Antonines and later (/user. Ai. 11. 1122, 
1163, 1171, 1193, 1259). ‘The first of these Attic inscriptions (a.D. 
156—158) is nearly coincident with our Polycarp’s death, as the Pom- 
peian inscriptions must have been nearly coincident with his birth. So 
far as we may trust the evidence from monuments hitherto discovered, 
the name does not appear to have been at all common in Asia Minor 
or the East, though it occurs in an inscription at Parium (Cor. Zuscr. 
Graec. 3654 e). Its geographical range however is wide ; for it is found 
not only in Italy (Zuser. Lat. 1x. 92, X. 2973) and Sardinia (2d. x. 7523), 
but in Spain (/uscr. Laz. 11. 4342, 4463). An epigram also by Auto- 
medon, who appears to have written during the first century of the 
Christian era, is aimed at a certain bankrupt banker of Cyzicus who 
bore this name (Anthol. Graec. u. p. 191, ed. Jacobs). Applied to a 
person it would describe what the Romans called ‘homo frugi’. Hence 
it is especially a slave’s name, like Carpus, Carpophorus, Chresimus, 
Chrestus, Eucarpus, Fructus, Fructuosus, Onesimus, Onesiphorus, Pan- 
carpus, Symphorus, and the like (see PAilippians p. 310). Thus in the 
two Spanish inscriptions the persons named are both freedmen. In the 
Pompeian inscription also, which is quoted above, the runaway Poly- 
carp mentioned there is evidently a gladiator or a slave-—if the former, 
then probably the latter also. On the whole the name is not very 
common, like Onesimus or Chresimus, and (if the known inscriptions 


1 In the Acta Foannis p. 129 (ed. Zahn) name has no reference to our Polycarp. 
bearing the name of Prochorus, a woman 2 The Roman inscriptions in the collec- 
Phora (Produce) is introduced, who has __ tion are as yet incomplete and without an 
two sons Rhox (Grape, Vintage) and Poly- index. I have not found time to go 
carpus (Much-fruit, Harvest). Though through them. 
the story is connected with S. John, the 
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may be taken as a criterion) was more frequent at Athens than else- 
where. In one of the inscriptions already referred to a Polycarp is 
mentioned in connexion -with a, Daphnus (Zuscr. AZZ. 111. 1230) and in 
another with an Agathopus (/uscr. Lat. 11. 4463)—both names occurring 
in the Ignatian Epistles in connexion with the Smyrnzan Church (Ign. 
Smyrn. 10, 13). The coincidence however must be regarded as for- 
tuitous. In Garrucci (Déssert. Archeol. 1. p. 172) it appears on a 
monument in a Jewish Cemetery, troAykaptro[c] . TatHp . kal. KpH[C]}- 
KENTEINA . MHTHP. etc. 

After Polycarp’s time it not unnaturally becomes more frequent in 
Christian circles. ‘Thus an epitaph in his own city Smyrna records a 
namesake who was a subdeacon (Boeckh Corf. Juscr. 9281 TroAykapttw 
yToAIakonw). In the Syriac Martyrology again (pp. 4, 7, 10, Wright), 
which probably dates about the middle of the fourth century (see II. 
Pp. 417 sq.), besides our Apostolic father (Feb. 23), three others bearing 
the same name are mentioned as suffering martyrdom, one at Nicxa 
(Jan. 27), one at Eumenia (Oct. 27), and one in a place of which the 
name is not preserved (May 24). About a century after our Polycarp’s 
death a namesake, a bishop of Hadrumetum, and a person of con- 
sideration in the African Church, has a somewhat prominent place in 
Cyprian’s writings (Cyprian Of. pp. 437, 606, 650, 735, 766, ed. Hartel). 

As important considerations depend on the date of Polycarp’s birth, 
we are fortunate in being able to fix it within a year or two on grounds 
which must be regarded as satisfactory. At the time of his martyrdom 
he speaks of himself as having ‘served Christ fourscore and six years’ 
(Mart. Polyc. 9). ‘The expression in the original (see 11. p. 963) may 
leave some doubt whether these eighty-six years should be reckoned 
from his birth or from his conversion, though the former would be the 
more natural interpretation’. But if the language is not decisive in 
itself, the probabilities of the case hardly leave much, room for hesita- 
tion. Polycarp had paid a visit to Rome shortly before his death ; and 
during the martyrdom itself he shows very considerable activity for a 
man advanced in age. This would be possible in a man of eighty-six ; 


1 Halloix (///. Eccl. Orient. Script.1.p. supposes that he was bishop of Smyrna 
587) was the first to interpret this expres- more than 7o years. Blondel is still more 
sion not of his actual age but of the years extravagant and speaks of him as ‘exactis 
of his Christian profession; and he was_ in sacro ministerio annis Ixxxvi’ at the 
followed by Ussher (/gn. et Polyc. Mart. time of his death. Against all these 
pp. iv, 61 sq.). In order to bring this in- excessive estimates Pearson with good 
terpretation into harmony with the tradi- _ reason enters his protest ; Minor Theolo- 
tions of Irenzeus and with the received gical Works 11. p. 532 Sq- 
date of Polycarp’s martyrdom, Ussher 
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but we could not add even a few years to his age without transgressing 
the bounds of probability’. As the date of his martyrdom is now shown 
with tolerable certainty to be about A.D. 155 or 156°, he must have been 
born about the year 69 or 70. 

His birth was thus coincident with a momentous epoch in the 
history of the Church. Jerusalem was taken in the autumn a:D. 70. © 
Before its fall the Christians had left the doomed city. While the 
greater part retired beyond the Jordan and founded Christian colonies 
at Pella and the neighbourhood, the principal leaders of the Church— 
the surviving Apostles and other personal disciples of the Lord—sought 
a new home in proconsular Asia. Henceforward we find the head- 
quarters of Christendom no more at Jerusalem, nor even at Antioch, 
but (for the time at least) in Ephesus. Here S. John fixed his abode 
after his temporary banishment in Patmos. Here also—if an ancient 
tradition may be credited—lived Andrew, the friend of John’s youth®, 
a native, like himself, of Bethsaida, and a fellow disciple with him of 
John the Baptist. Thus the two were. linked together in the latest 
years of their ministry, as they had been united in the first moment of 
their conversion (Joh. i. 35). In this same neighbourhood also resided 
a third fisherman Apostle of Bethsaida, Philip, whose name is especially 
connected with Andrew’s in the evangelical narrative (Joh. i. 44, vi. 7, 
8, xii. 22). Philip died and was buried at Hierapolis in Phrygia. He 
left three daughters, of whom two, like their father, died and were 
buried at Hierapolis, while the third, ‘having lived in the Holy Spirit’, 
was laid to her rest in Ephesus*. ‘This last fact would suggest that in 
previous years Philip himself had resided in the same city with John. 
Besides these three Apostles we read also of two other personal disciples 
of Christ in these parts, Aristion and a second John, with whom, as 
with the daughters of Philip, Papias had conversed respecting the 
human life of the Saviour and the earliest days of the Church®. 


1 The argument however cannot be 
pressed too far. We have seen a veteran 
philanthropist undertaking (A.D. 1875) 
his seventh journey to Palestine at the 
advanced age of gr, publishing a detailed 
account of his visit (Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore’s Forty Days’ Sojourn in the Holy 
Land), and notwithstanding his active 
and arduous labours still living in the 

“enjoyment of his faculties (A.D. 1884), 
» though in his hundredth year. 
2 See a subsequent chapter on the date. 


3 Canon Muratorianus p. 33 (ed. Tre- 
gelles) ‘revelatum Andreae ex apostolis 
ut recognoscentibus cunctis Johannes suo 
nomine cuncta describeret’. ! 

4 The passages relating to Philip and 
his daughters are, Papias in Euseb. 1.2, 
iii. 39, Polycrates in Euseb. H. £. iii. 31, 
v. 24, Gaius (Hippolytus ?) in Euseb. 7.2. 
fii. 30. See Colossians p. 45 sq. for the 
confusion between Philip the Apostle and 
Philip the Evangelist. 

5 Papias in Euseb. HZ. iii. 39. 
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If Polycarp’s words have been correctly interpreted, they point to 
another important fact. He was not a convert to Christianity, but was 
born of Christian parentage’. This supposition is at all events con- 
sistent with the fact that he draws his quotations almost entirely, not 
from the ancient Scriptures but from the writings of the Evangelists 
and Apostles, thus presenting a direct contrast to Clement of Rome 
and bearing testimony to his early Christian training. This view is not 
contradicted by his own language, where he speaks of S. Paul as 
praising the Philippians in all the churches at a time when ‘ we had not 
yet known Christ (§ 11)’, for he writes in the name of the Smyrnzan 
elders as well as of himself. .Thus the first person plural here, as the 
context shows, denotes the Smyrnzean Church, as contrasted with other 
Christian communities, like the Philippian, founded at an earlier date. 
But was Polycarp himself a Smyrnzean? If not a Smyrnezan, was he a 
native of proconsular Asia? Or is there any truth in the Pionian story, 
which represents him as a slave-lad brought from the farther East and 
sold at Smyrna? We must be content to ask this question, and leave it 
without an answer. ‘The story may contain possibly a true tradition in 
this particular; but its surroundings are not such as to entitle it to any 
credit. . 

In one respect however the Pionian legend seems to deserve 
consideration. Polycarp is represented in it as a man of substance. 
This agrees with notices in a more authentic document. In the Acts 
of Martyrdom he is spoken of as possessing two servant lads, apparently 
slaves (§ 6); and as this fact is only mentioned incidentally, it may 
point to a larger household. Moreover the house and farm whither 
he retires and on which he is apprehended (§§ 6, 7) would seem from 
the narrative of the incidents to have been his own, though this is not 
certain. } gone 

The Pionian story insists with great emphasis (§$ 9, 14, 15) on his 
celibacy. On the other hand a passage in the letter of Ignatius (Polye. 
5) has been thought by some to point to the opposite conclusion. 
- Ignatius there bids any one who chooses a life of virginity to beware of 
arrogance, adding (as the words are commonly interpreted) that, ‘if he is 
better known’, becomes more famous, than the bishop, he is defiled by 
that very fact. If this were the right explanation, it would imply that 
the bishop himself could not lay claim to a celibate life. But reasons 


1 The expression in Irenzeus (iii. 3.4), ing disciples, and may denote any syste- 
td drocré\wy padnrevdels, might seem matic instruction in the doctrine and 
at first sight to be opposed to this view; practice of the faith; comp. e.g. Justin 
but pa@nrevew is not confined to convert- Martyr fol, i. 15, ii. 4. ‘ 
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are given in the notes on the passage (iI. p. 349 sq.) for adopting a 
wholly different interpretation of the words .éav yvwo6j m)éov tod 
érurxorov, ‘if his vow of chastity go beyond the ears of the bishop’, as 
the context suggests. If this be the correct meaning, the inference falls 
to the ground, and the point must be left undetermined. Under any 
‘circumstances the conjecture that Alce, who is saluted in the letters of | 
Ignatius to Polycarp (§ 8) and to the Smyrnzeans (§ 13), was the wife of | 
Polycarp, has’nothing to recommend it. The manner in which she is 
mentioned in the account of Polycarp’s martyrdom (§ 17) is alone 
sufficient to set it aside. In this case, as in the similar instance of 
Renan’s conjecture that Lydia (Acts xvi. 14) was S. Paul’s wife’, the 
absolute silence of the writer about any such intimate relationship seems 
fatal to the hypothesis. Silence is often a very precarious guide, but 
here we may safely trust ourselves to its leading. 

More important for our purpose, than these considerations of country 
or rank or wealth or condition of life, are his Christian relationships : 
first with the Apostles and earliest founders of the Church; secondly 
with his contemporaries, the fathers of the sub-apostolic age; and /astly 
with his younger friends and. disciples. 

(1) It has been stated that coincidently with the birth of Polycarp, 
proconsular Asia, the province in which Polycarp resided continuously 
from the first moment when we have any authentic notice of his life, 
became the spiritual centre of Christendom. Here S. John lived and 
taught for. more than a quarter of a century after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, dying at length in extreme old age in the early years of 
Trajan’s reign (c. A.D. 100)*, The other Apostles and personal dis- 
ciples of Christ, who had migrated to these parts, were carried off first 
one and then another by death, until at length (it would appear) he 
was left alone*. Here he gathered disciples about him, ordained 
bishops and presbyters, founded new churches, making Ephesus his 
head-quarters, but visiting the neighbouring districts as occasion re- 
quired*. Of this circle of disciples Polycarp was the most famous. 



































1 Saint Paul p. 148 sq. Tos amd rns Idrwou rns vncov merndOer [6 
2 Trenzeus Haer. iii. 3, 4 wéxpe tay Tpat- “Iwdvvns] érl ray "Edeoov, dye: mapaxa- 
avod xpovwv. Nodmevos Kal ert rd wrAnovdxXwpa Tawv COvav, 
3 Canon Muratorianus p. 33 ‘cohor- zou pév émicxémous karaornowy, Sov 5é 
tantibus condiscipulis et episcopis suis’, 6das éxxAnolas dpudowr, dmov 5é Kdjpw eva 
where the ‘condiscipuli (cvspaéyral)’ are yé twa KAnpdowr Ta VTd TOO mvebuaros 
those who like himself had been personal onyawwoudvwr, after which follows the well- 
disciples of Christ. known story of the Apostle and the young 
4 Clem. Alex. Quis Div. Salv. 42 (p. robber. Clement describes the city to 
958) red) yap ToO Tupdyvou TeNevTHcav- whose bishop S. John had entrusted the 
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Long years afterwards it was his delight in old age to relate to his 
younger friends what he had heard from eye-witnesses of the Lord’s 
earthly life, and more especially to dwell on his intercourse with the 
Apostle S. John. His own disciple Irenzeus speaks of his master as 
having ‘not only been taught by Apostles and lived in familiar inter- 
course with many that had seen Christ, but also’ as having ‘received 
his appointment in Asia from Apostles as bishop in the Church of 
Smyrna’ (iii, 3. 4). We need not press the plural. Tertullian (de 
Praescr. 32) definitely names S. John as having appointed him to 
this office ; and, though the co-operation of other Apostles cannot be 
pronounced impossible on chronological grounds, it is at all events 
not likely. On the other hand in S. John’s case there is no improba- 
bility. Polycarp was thirty years old, or possibly more, before the 
death of this last surviving Apostle. The examples of Timothy at 
Ephesus in a previous generation, and of Damas in Magnesia (Ign. 
Magn. 3) among his own contemporaries, or of Athanasius at a still 
later epoch, bear testimony to the practice of placing young men in the 
highest offices of the Church in the earliest centuries. When Ignatius 
writes to Polycarp—presumably some ten years later—he can still . 
address him in language which is most appropriate on the lips of an 
old man speaking to one who is many years his junior. On the other 
hand, the Pionian story is wholly irreconcilable with the statement of 
Irenzeus, and indeed condemns itself. It speaks of his ‘ hoary head’, 
the ‘forerunner of old age,’ when he is admitted to the priesthood ; 


young man, as Tuva Tov od pakpay rodéwr, 
7s Kal Tovvoua réyovgw evo. In the 


age. But Polycarp can have been little 
more than thirty, when S. John died. If 





Chron. Pasch. p. 470 (ed. Bonn.) under 
A.D. 101, after referring to the passage 
of Clement just quoted as an authority 
for S. John’s activity in organizing the 
churches in Asia, the writer continues év 
@ xpovp Kal 6 veavicxos bv mapéBero 0 
ardaronos “Ilwdvyns TG émisxomw Tuvpyns 
x.7.X. Whether this chronicler gave the 
name Smyrna on the authority of one of 
those earlier narrators whom Clement 
mentions, or whether it was a conjecture 
of his own, we cannot say. Halloix accepts 
his statement (p. 569) and identifies the 
bishop with Polycarp. Clement however 
calls him not only 6 mpeoBirepos, which 
might be a designation of office, but also 
6 mpeoBirns, which must designate old 


therefore this person is rightly entitled 
bishop of Smyrna, he must have been a 
predecessor of Polycarp—Bucolus for in- 
stance, if Bucolus is a historical person. 

Antiochus Hom. 122 (p. 1813, ed. 
Migne) tells this story of S. John and the 
young robber, giving his authority, rocobrév 
Tt evploxouev mapa T@ Hipnvaly: Pyol 
yap wept Tod Beodoyou "Iwavvov x.7.rA. It 
is not probable that Antiochus could have 
got the story from Irenzus; and we must 
therefore suppose with Halloix that he 
obtained it from Eusebius (4.Z. iii. 23) 
and that he is guilty of a confusion, as 
Ireneus is quoted by Eusebius in the 
same context in which he gives this story 
from Clement of Alexandria. 
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and from the sequel of the narrative we should infer that a consider- 
able interval elapsed before he was finally raised to the episcopate 
—not however by S. John, but by Bucolus. Irenzeus is easily recon- 
cilable with Ignatius ; but neither the one nor the other can be made 
to harmonize with the Pionian account. If Polycarp was appointed to 
the episcopate by S. John, he must have held the office more than 
half a century. The other personal disciples of Christ with whom 
Polycarp in early life was brought in contact are probably to be sought 
among the persons known from other sources, more especially from 
Papias, to have settled in these parts. But they may not have been 
confined to this circle. If Polycarp really was born in Palestine or 
Syria, his opportunities of intercourse with immediate hearers of Christ 
might have been much wider. 

(2) Among the contemporaries of Polycarp three names stand out 
prominently as fathers of the sub-apostolic age, Clement, Ignatius, and 
Papias. With Clement himself it is not probable that Polycarp ever 
came into personal contact; but with his extant letter, written to the 
Corinthians, he shows an intimate acquaintance. On the other hand, 
for his personal intercourse with the other two we have direct evidence. 

Irenzeus (v. 33. 4) speaks of Papias as ‘the scholar of John and 
companion of Polycarp’ (6 “lwdvvov pev axovorys, Todvxdprov 82 éraipos 
yeyovws). This language is precise, but nevertheless it cannot be 
accepted with absolute confidence. Eusebius (#. £. iii. 39) criticizes 
the statement that Papias was a disciple of the Apostle S. John; he 
infers from the language of Papias himself that his master was not 
the Apostle, but the Elder (peoBvrepos) of the same name; and he 
therefore charges Irenzeus with a confusion in this passage. If however 
Irenzeus went astray on the one point, he may have gone astray on 
the other also. The statement that Papias was a companion of Poly- 
carp might have been his own inference from the fact that they were 
both disciples of the same master. But, whether Eusebius be correct 
or not, it seems highly improbable that Polycarp and Papias should 
have been unknown to each other. Being strictly contemporaries and 
living at no greater distance than the interval which separates Smyrna 
from Hierapolis, they could hardly fail—as the two most famous 
Christian teachers in those parts—to have been in frequent communi- 
cation the one with the other. 

The evidence for the connexion of potyatis with Ignatius i is open to 
no such question. Ignatius, now on his way to Rome and to martyr- 
dom, halts at Smyrna, where he receives assiduous attentions from the 
Smyrneans and from Polycarp their bishop. In the letters which he 
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writes from Smyrna he speaks in affectionate terms of Polycarp (Zphes. 
21, Magn. 15). Moving forward from Smyrna to Troas he despatches 
thence two letters—one to the Smyrnzean community generally, and 
another addressed especially to Polycarp but intended (as the closing 
injunctions show) to be read publicly in the Church. The language 
which he uses in the latter manifests his estimate of Polycarp’s 
character and work. After expressing his thanksgiving that he was 
permitted to see Polycarp face to face, he continues as follows : 


‘TI exhort thee in the grace wherewith thou art clothed to press forward 
in thy race...... Vindicate thine office in all diligence of flesh and of 
spirit....... Bear all men as the Lord also beareth thee. Suffer all men in 
love, as also thou doest. Give thyself to unceasing prayers. Ask for larger 
wisdom than thou hast...... Bear the maladies of all, as a perfect athlete...... 
Be thou prudent as the serpent in all things, and guileless always as the 
dove...... The season requireth thee, as pilots require wind, and as a storm- 
tossed mariner a haven, that it may attain unto God. Be sober as God’s 
athlete...... In all things I am devoted to thee...... Stand thou firm as an anvil 
when it is smitten. It is the part of a great athlete to receive blows and to 
conquer...... Be thou more diligent than thou art. Mark the seasons.’ 


The words were in some sense prophetic. Half a century rolled 
away before the athlete received the crown of victory. Meanwhile he 
had stood firm and immoveable, unshaken by the license of theologi- 
cal speculation within and undaunted by the terrors of persecution 
from without. A recent writer describes him as ‘ ultra-conservative’ ’. 
His was an age in which conservatism alone could save the Church. 
Ignatius had rightly divined that he was the one man whom the season 
demanded. 

Ignatius had charged Polycarp with the fulfilment of a task which, 
owing to his hurried departure from Troas, he himself was unable to 
execute. He had bidden him write to the churches lying eastward and 
instruct them to send letters and delegates to Antioch (Polyc. 8). The 
Smyrnzans themselves also were directed to write to the Antiochene 
Church, and to place their letter in the hands of some exceptionally 
trustworthy representative (Smyrn. 11, Polyc. 7). This business brings 
Polycarp into correspondence with the Philippians. Ignatius, after 
leaving Troas, had sailed to Philippi, where he had halted for a time. 
Receiving from him the same instructions as the other churches and 
acting under his directions about writing to Antioch, the Philippians 
communicated with Polycarp, requesting that the Smyrnzean messenger 
might carry their letter also to Antioch. Polycarp replies. He con- 


1 Renan L’£glise Chrétienne p. 433- 
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gratulates the Philippians on their attention to Ignatius and others on 
their way to martyrdom (§ 1), and urges them to imitate the faith- 
fulness and courage of the martyrs (§ 9). At the same time he sends 
them, appended to his own epistle, copies of all the letters of Ignatius 
which he had in. his hands, including those addressed to himself and 
his church ; and he asks them in turn to communicate to him any later 
news which they may have respecting the martyr and his companions 
(§ 13). ‘He grants their request as to the despatch of their letter to 
the Antiochene Church ; and he intimates that he himself may perhaps 
go to Antioch with it in person’. Whether this project was ever carried 
out or not, we have no means of ascertaining. ‘The visits of, Melito, 
Abercius, and Pionius to the East* show how readily Christian teachers 
of proconsular Asia undertook these long journeys. ‘These relations 
with Ignatius were comprised within a few weeks in the late summer of - 
a single year, not long before or not long after A.D. 110, and therefore 
somewhere about the middle point of his long life. 

(3) From his intercourse with his contemporaries we pass on to 
his relations with a younger generation. During the remainder of the 
century Asia Minor was the focus of activity in the Christian Church. 
The famous writers of this period, Melito and Claudius Apollinaris 
and Polycrates, would all probably have come under his personal 
influence ; for they lived at no great distance from Smyrna and must 
have grown into full manhood, or even attained middle age, before he 
died. Nor would his influence be confined to the fathers of Asia 
Minor. Some years before his death Justin Martyr came to proconsular 
Asia. The scene of his Dialogue with Trypho is fixed at Ephesus ; and 
a visit to this renowned disciple of the Apostles residing in a neigh- 
bouring city would naturally form part of his programme. Clement of 
Alexandria again mentions among his many teachers one who lived in 
these parts of Asia Minor*®. It is not likely indeed that he can have 
been personally acquainted with Polycarp, for his date is somewhat too 
late ; but he must have visited these regions while Polycarp’s influence 
was still fresh, and the instructor whom he thus mentions anonymously 
would probably have been directly influenced by this Apostolic father. 
But of two notable men more especially we have direct information, as 
students together under Polycarp, though their after-lives were parted 
wide as the poles asunder—Irenzus who stands out as the great 


1 For more respecting this epistle see 169; for Pionius, Acta Pionit 4 in Rui- 
Il, p. 897 sq. _ nart Act. Mart. Sinc. p. 190 

2 For Melito see Euseb. H. Z. iv. 26; 3 Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 1(p. 322) 0 ueév 
for Abercius, Anal. Sacr. Solesm. 11. p. él rijs ‘ENAddos 6 "Iwvixds. 
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champion of orthodoxy against the Gnostic schools, and Florinus who 
lapsing into more than one heresy called down upon himself the rebuke 
of his old comrade. The description of those earlier days cannot be 
given better than in the words of Irenzeus remonstrating with his former 
fellow-student after his defection’; 


‘ These opinions, Florinus, that I may speak without harshness, are not of 
sound judgment ; these opinions are not in harmony with the Church, but 
involve those who adopt them in the greatest impiety ; these opinions even 
the heretics outside the pale of the Church have never ventured to broach ; 
these opinions the elders before us, who also were disciples of the Apostles, 
did not hand down to thee. For I saw thee, when I was still a boy (ais 
ért ov), in Lower Asia in company with Polycarp, while thou wast faring 
prosperously in the royal court and endeavouring to stand well with him. 
For I distinctly remember (dcayynuovedw) the incidents of that time better 
than the events of recent occurrence; for the lessons received from child- 
hood (ek waidwv), growing with the growth of the soul, become identified with 
it; so that I can tell the very place in which the blessed Polycarp used to 
sit when he discoursed, and his goings out and his comings in, and his 
manner of life, and his personal appearance, and the discourses which he 
held before the people (xpos rd rAHOo0s), and how he would describe his inter- 
course with John and with the rest of those who had seen the Lord, and how 
he would relate their words. And whatsoever things he had heard from 
them about the Lord and about His miracles and about His teaching, 
Polycarp, as having received them from eye-witnesses of the life of the Word, 
would relate altogether in accordance with the Scriptures. To these things 
I used to listen at the time with attention by God’s mercy which was be- 
stowed upon me, noting them down not on paper but in my heart; and 
constantly, by the grace of God, I ruminate upon them faithfully (yynoies). 
And I can testify in the sight of God, that if that blessed and apostolic. elder 
had heard anything of this kind, he would have cried out, and stopped his 
ears, and would have said after his wont, ‘O good God, for what times hast 
Thou kept me, that I should endure these things,’ and would have fled from 
the very place where he was sitting or standing when he heard such words. 
And indeed this can be shown from his letters, which he wrote either to the 
neighbouring churches for their confirmation or to certain of the brethren 
for their warning and exhortation.’ 








1 Quoted by Euseb. H.£Z.v. 20, In the 
Contemporary Review, May 1875, p. 834, 
I had urged the probability that the 
Letter to Florinus was an earlier writing 
than the extant work of Irenzeus On Here- 
sies, but the Syriac fragment xxviii (Ire- 
nzeus Il. p. 457, ed. Harvey), as pointed 
out by R.A. Lipsius (Diet. of Christ. Biogr. 


Ill. p. 263 sq., s.v. ‘ Irenaeus’), shows 
that it must be placed during the episco- 
pate of Victor, and therefore not before 
A.D. 189. This point however does not 
materially affect the question of the time 
when the intercourse of Polycarp with 
Irenzeus and Florinus took place. 
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This vivid picture from an eye-witness enables us to realize the 
aged Polycarp surrounded by his youthful disciples. The place, says a 
modern writer, was ‘without doubt one of the terraces on the slope of 
Mount Pagus, whence we descry the sparkling bay and its beautiful 
girdle of mountains...... An echo of Galilee thus made itself heard, at a 
distance of a hundred and twenty years, on the shores of another sea’.’ 

The subsequent life of the narrator bears testimony to the wide 
influence of Polycarp, The South of Gaul had been colonized originally 
from the Eastern shores of the Aigean. Its Christianity came from 
the same regions as its colonization. The Church of Gaul was the 
spiritual daughter of the Church of proconsular Asia. Irenzeus—the 
first systematic champion of Catholic orthodoxy, as based on the 
apostolic tradition and distinguished from the unbridled speculations 
of the sects—the most competent of the fathers of the second century— 
received his early education in Asia Minor, partly under the direct 
influence of Polycarp. He became bishop of Lyons in a.p, 177, but 
had already resided there some years. The see had been vacated on 
this occasion by the death of the aged Pothinus, who fell in the per- 
secution which raged in the Churches of Vienne and Lyons under 
M. Aurelius. Pothinus is stated in the contemporary account of his 
martyrdom to have been over ninety years of age’. If this be true (and 
at most the exaggeration can only be slight), he was a young boy when 
the Apostle John died, and junior to Polycarp by some twenty years at 
the outside. It is frequently stated that he too had migrated from 
Asia Minor into Gaul; and though the statement is based on a mis- 
interpretation of a late authority*®, the circumstance is highly probable in 
itself. Of those whose names are given as sufferers in this persecu- 
tion two at least, Attalus of Pergamus and Alexander the physician 
from Phrygia, were themselves natives of this part of Asia Minor, while 
several others bear Greek names. The circular letter, giving an account 
of these martyrdoms, was addressed ‘to the brethren in Phrygia and 
Asia’ (Euseb. 4. Z. v. 1); and individual martyrs and confessors in 


1 Renan L’£glise Chrétienne pp. 438, Sanct. Jan. 26 (11. p. 694). The autho- 


439- 
2 Letter of the Gallican Churches § 24 


6 5& waxdptos IloPewwds 0 tiv StaKxovlay r7s 
émucxomns év Aovyiolvw memiorevpévos 
vmrép Ta éverfxovra ern THs Muklas yeyords 
K.T.A. 

3 This statement is made by Routh, 
following previous writers, Rel. Sacr. 1. 
p- 328; see also the Bollandist Act. 


rity quoted is Gregory of Tours //is¢. 
Franc. i. 24 ‘ Beatissimus vero Irenaeus 
hujus successor martyris [Pothini], qui a 
beato Polycarpo ad hance urbem directus 
est etc.’; but the whole complexion of the 
passage shows that the antecedent to 
‘qui’ is not ‘martyris’ but ‘Irenaeus’. 
The statement is founded on Euseb. 4.2, 
Vv. 5. 


oe 
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this persecution likewise addressed various letters to these same parts 
(%. v. 3). Plainly therefore proconsular Asia was considered to be 
hardly less interested than Gaul itself in these glories of the arena at 
Vienne and Lyons. . ; 

With Pothinus we have reached the outer-verge of authentic history. 
But beyond these limits romance is busy with the fame and influence of 
Polycarp in the West. . Benignus, afterwards the patron saint of Dijon, 
was despatched by the aged bishop’ of Smyrna—so says the legend— 
together with his companions Andochius the presbyter and Thyrsus the 
deacon, to evangelize Gaul. So far at least there is no improbability in 
the story. These names might possibly have occurred in the docu- 
ments relating to the persecutions in Gaul under M. Aurelius (a.D. 177) 
of which Eusebius has preserved large portions (7. Z. v. 1—4). _ But 
when we are told further that the converts of this Benignus—the three 
twin brothers, ‘sancti tergemini’, Speusippus, Elasippus, and Mele- 
sippus—suffered martyrdom at one time together with their grandmother 
Leonilla and her comrade Ionilla, when we read that Benignus himself 
was tried and condemned by the emperor Aurelian in person, and that 
a succession of the most horrible tortures—enough to destroy ten 
human lives—was inflicted upon him in the imperial presence, till the 
emperor howled and raved like a maniac at their futility, we feel that 
we have left the region of history and are breathing the atmosphere of 





pure fable’. 


1 Full information respecting the doings 
of S. Benignus and his companions will 
be found in Tillemont Aémoires 111. pp. 
38 sq., 603 sq.; comp. Il. pp. 320 sq., 
343. For the ‘ Tergemini’, whose day is 
Jan. 17, see the Bollandist Act. Sanct. 
Jan. Il. p. 73 sq. The three names are 
variously written, but I have endeavoured 
to extract from the confusion the pro- 
bable forms as given in the original story. 
In the earliest form of the legend they are 
‘Cappadocian martyrs, as they still appear 
in the Greek Menzea; and their connexion 
with Benignus and Polycarp, as the spi- 
ritual fathers of Gaul, is a later accretion. 
The later Acts, sent by Warnaharius to 
Ceraunius Bishop of Paris (c. A.D. 615), 
in which they are already transferred 
from Cappadocia to Gaul and this con- 
nexion with Polycarp through Benignus 


is established, have a certain interest as 
illustrating the legendary fame of Poly- 
carp, and I have therefore given an ex- 
tract in the next chapter. The emperor 
named in connexion with the martyr- 
doms of these saints, as also of Benig- 
nus himself, is Aurelian, This however 
would not have been a serious difficulty 
in itself, as the names Aurelius and Au- 
relianus are frequently confused. 

The day of S. Benignus is Nov. 1, 
The story of this saint’s connexion with 
Polycarp, and the legend. of the Gallic 
Tergemini, are recognized in the Martyr- 
ologies of the gth century, Florus-Bede, 
Ado, Rabanus Maurus, Usuard, and 
Notker. The day of the ‘Tergemini’ 
(rptdupo.) is a day earlier (Jan. 16) in the 
Greek Calendar than in the Latin. 


‘ 
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Of the exact date when Irehzeus and Florinus were fellow-pupils’ of 
Polycarp we cannot speak with confidence ; but it was probably during 
the later years of the old man’s life. So far as our knowledge of the 
chronology of Irenzus goes, it might be anywhere between about 


A.D. 135 and A.D. 150°. 


The mention of the ‘royal court’ (év 7H 
y ™ 


BaoiAuxj avdj) should lead to some more definite conclusion’® ; but we 


1 Treneus in his Letter to Florinus 
speaks of himself as wats @r dy at this 
time. Elsewhere (/aer. iii. 3. 4) he de- 
scribes this intercourse with Polycarp as 
taking place év rp mpdéry juav prxlg. 
Renan (Z’£glise Chrétienne p. 439) de- 
signates him at this time ‘un jeune Grec 
d’une quinzaine d’années’. Not very 
differently R. A. Lipsius (l.c. p. 254), 
arguing from the language of Irenzus 
elsewhere (Haer. ii. 22. 4, ii. 24. 4) re- 
specting the successive stages of human 
life, argues that ‘ the age of the mais will 
commence...say about the 18th year’, 
and this age he considers to accord well 
with the other expression mpwrn jdukia. 
But the expression is consistent with a 
maturer age than this. In the Epistle of 
the Gallican Churches (Eus. H.£. v. 1) 
Ponticus (§ 53) is called masddpiov ws mev- 
rexaldexa éray; and Constantine (Eus. 
V. C. ii. 51) styles himself xouid7 ais 
when he observed the embitterment in 
Diocletian towards the Christians, though 
he must have been 30 years old or more 
when the persecution broke out, and did 
not go to reside at court till he was at 
least 16. Polybius (xvii. 12. 5) speaks 
of Flamininus as véos xopsdn ‘very young’, 
because, as he explains, ‘he was not more 
than thirty years old’; and he uses this 
same expression of Hiero(i.8.3) who seems 
to have been then close upon thirty-five, 
and of Philopcemen (ii.67. 5) whowas then 
over thirty. Philopcemen was called pecpa- 
xtov by his contemporaries at this same 
time; Plutarch Vit. Philop. 6. So like- 
wise Galen in one passage (Of. XIII. p. 
599) describes himself as véos tiv Acxlay, 
when he was entering upon his 29th year, 
and in another (Of. XIX. p. 15) as véos 


dv &rt, though he was in his 34th year at 
the time. 

But, even if this point were established 
satisfactorily, we should still be at fault, 
since the date of Irenzeus’ birth is not 
determinable except within somewhat wide 
limits. The subject has been discussed 
with great care by R. A. Lipsius (l.c. 
p- 253 sq.), who places it about A.D, 130. 
It can hardly be placed later, if the story 
in the Appendix to the Letter of the 
Smyrneans in the Moscow MS (see II. p. 
986) be true, that Irenzeus was teaching 
in Rome at the time of Polycarp’s mar- 
tyrdom (A.D. 155); and there is no valid 
reason against dating it some ten years 
earlier, as I have done in the Contemfo- 
rary Review, August 1876, p. 415.. On 
the whole we are obliged to confess that 
with the evidence before us-only the very 
roughest approximation to a date is pos- 
sible. 

2 Dodwell and Grabe explain the refer- 
ence by a visit of Hadrian to Asia, which 
the former places A.D. 122 and the latter 
A.D. 127 or A.D. 129 (Grabe Proleg. Sect. 
i, Iren. Of. Il. p. 32 sq., ed. Stieren). 
Recently discovered inscriptions show 
beyond question that Hadrian was in 
these parts (at Ephesus and at Laodicea) 
in A.D. 129 (Bulletin de Correspondance 
Hellénique 1883, p. 407). But even this 
last date seems too early. On the other 
hand the visits of L. Verus(A.D. 162 and in 
subsequent years) are too late, as Polycarp’s 
death must now be placed about A.D. 155. 
Between Hadrian and L. Verus it has been 
generally supposed that no emperor vi- 
sited the East. Reasons however will be 
given in a subsequent chapter (on the 
Date of the Martyrdom) for believing 
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have only a very imperfect knowledge of the imperial visits to Asia 
Minor at this epoch, nor indeed is it quite certain that the expression 
requires the actual presence of the emperor in these parts at the time. 
We have caught three glimpses of the man at three different epochs 
of his life—in youth as the disciple of S. John, in middle age as the 
companion of Ignatius, in declining years as the master of Irenzus. 
But these three periods exhibit a continuous life. His days are ‘linked 
each to each by natural piety.’ There is no dislocation here, as in the 
life of Ignatius. He repeats with emphasis in extreme old age the 
same lessons which he had learned with avidity in his tenderest years. 
One incident more completes our knowledge ‘of his career, till the 
final catastrophe comes. In the closing years of his life he paid a visit 
to Rome, where he conferred with the bishop Anicetus. They had 
other points of difference to discuss, but one main subject of their con- 
ference was the time of celebrating the Passion. Polycarp pleaded the 
practice of S. John and the other Apostles with whom he had con- 
versed, for observing the actual day of the Jewish Passover, the 14th 
Nisan, without respect to the day of the week. On the other hand, 
Anicetus could point to the fact that his predecessors, at least as far 
back, as Xystus, who succeeded to the see soon after the beginning of 
the century, had always kept the anniversary of the Passion on a 





Friday and that of the Resurrection on a Sunday, thus making the day 


that Antoninus Pius was in Syria about 
A.D. 154, 155, and he seems to have visited 
Asia Minor likewise (Joann. Malalas p. 
280, ed. Bonn.). But this date also is too 
late. Massuet Diss. in Jren. ii. § 2 (II. p. 
183, Stieren) considers that the expression 
does not imply the presence of the impe- 
rial court in Asia, but signifies merely that 
Florinus was a courtier in high favour 
with the emperor. Irenzeus however could 
hardly have expressed himself so, if he 
had meant nothing more than this. 

As no known visit of a reigning em- 
peror will suit, I ventured (Contemporary 
Review, May 1875, p. 834) to offer a con- 
jectural interpretation. About the year 
136 T. Aurelius Fulvus was proconsul of 
Asia (Waddington Fastes des Provinces 
Asiatiques p. 724). Within two or three 
years of his proconsulate he was raised to 
' the imperial throne, and is known as 


1G, I: 


Antoninus Pius. Even during his pro- 
consulate omens marked him as the 
future occupant of the imperial throne; 
Capitolin. Pius 3 ‘Cum sacerdos femina 
Trallis ex more proconsules semper hoc 
nomine salutaret, non dixit Ave proconsul, 
sed Ave imperator. Cyzici etiam de simu- 
lacro Dei ad statuam ejus corona trans- 
lata est.’ Florinus may have belonged 
to his suite, and Irenzeus in after years 
might well call the proconsul’s retinue in 
a loose way the ‘royal court’ by anticipa- 
tion, especially if Florinus accompanied 
him to Rome on his return and con- 
tinued to serve him after his elevation to 
the sovereignty. Though not altogether 
satisfied with this explanation, I have no 
better to offer. Inscriptions hereafter dis- 
covered may perhaps help us to a more 
satisfactory solution. 
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of the month give place to the day of the week. Neither convinced 
the other, but they parted good friends. This difference of usage did 
not interfere with the most perfect cordiality ; and, as a token of this, 
Anicetus allowed Polycarp to celebrate the eucharist in his place. 
About forty years later, when the Paschal controversy revived in a 
more virulent form, and Victor, a successor of Anicetus, excommunicated 
the Asiatic Churches, Irenzus, though himself an observer of the 
Western usage, wrote to remonstrate with Victor on this harsh and 
tyrannical measure. An extract from his letter is preserved by Eusebius 
(H. Z. v. 24), in which this incident in the life of his old master is 
recorded. 

To this visit to Rome Irenzeus makes another reference in his extant 
work, where the sterner side of Polycarp’s character appears. If he was 
prepared to treat leniently any ritual. differences, such as the time and 
mode of celebrating the Paschal festival, he was stubborn and uncom- 
promising in his dealings with the heresies. After speaking of the 
succession of the Roman bishops, through whom the true doctrine had 
been handed down to his own generation without interruption, Irenzeus 
continues (Haer. iii. 3. 4); 


‘And (so it was with) Polycarp also, who was not only taught by Apostles 
and lived in familiar intercourse (cvvavacrpadeis) with many that had seen 
Christ, but also received his appointment in Asia from Apostles, as bishop 
in the Church of Smyrna ; whom we too have seen in our early years (év r9 
mpery par jAtkia), for he survived long and departed this life at a very great 
age (kal mdvv ynpadéos) by a glorious and most notable martyrdom, having 
ever taught these very things which he had learnt from the Apostles, which 
the Church hands down, and which alone are true. To these testimony is 
borne by all the churches in Asia and by the successors of Polycarp up to 
the present time, who was a much more trustworthy and safer witness of the 
truth than Valentinus and Marcion and all such wrong-minded men. He 
also, when on a visit to Rome in the days of Anicetus, converted many to 
the Church of God from folowing the aforenamed heretics, by preaching 
that he had received from the Apostles this doctrine, and this only, which 
was handed down by the Church, as the truth. And there are those who 
have heard him tell how John, the disciple of the Lord, when he went to 
take a bath in Ephesus, and saw Cerinthus within, rushed away from the 
room without bathing, with the words ‘Let us flee, lest the room should even 
fall in, for Cerinthus, the enemy of the truth, is within.’ Yea, and Polycarp 
himself also, when Marcion on one occasion (ore) confronted him and said 
‘Recognize us, replied ‘Ay, ay, I recognize the first-born of Satan.’ So 
great care did the Apostles and their disciples take not to hold any com- 
munication, even by word, with any of those who falsify the truth, as Paul 
also said, ‘A man that is a heretic, after a first and second admonition, 
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avoid; knowing that such a one is perverted and sinneth, being self- 
condemned?’ (Tit. iii. 10).’ 


At this epoch Rome was the general meeting point of Christendom. 
Hither flocked Christian teachers, orthodox and heretical, from all parts 
of the world. Here Polycarp might have fallen in with Eleutherus, at 
this time or soon after acting as deacon under the bishop Anicetus— 
the earliest recorded instance of an archdeacon—but destined himself 
to ascend the papal throne the next but one in succession’, Here may 
still have survived the author of the earliest Christian allegory, Hermas, 
himself a slave by birth but brother to the immediate predecessor of 
Anicetus in the Roman episcopate*. About this same time also— 
within a few years earlier or later—among the foreigners resident in 
Rome were Hegesippus, the earliest historian of Christianity, a native 
of Palestine and a Hebrew by birth, who interested himself in the 
succession of the Roman see, intent, like Irenzeus in the next genera- 
tion, on showing the permanence of the orthodox tradition through the 
continuity of the Roman episcopate*; and Justin Martyr, a Samaritan 
by race, the typical apologist of the Church, the champion of the Gospel 
against Jew and Gentile alike*. Here also he would find his own earlier 
pupil Irenzeus, the greatest Christian writer of his age, destined here- 
after to be the father of the Gallican Churches, but now apparently and 
for some time afterwards residing in Rome’, where (though probably 
several years later) he appears to have given lectures on his favourite 
subject heresiology, and to have numbered among his hearers Hippo- 
lytus the future bishop of Portus®. 

Heretical teachers likewise gathered in great force in the metropolis 
of the world. Here taught, or had taught, Cerdon the forerunner of 
the dualism of Marcion’. Here was established the renowned heresi- 





1 Hegesippus in Euseb. H.£. iv. 22 
yevouevos Se ev ‘Pin diadoxjy érounodunv 
péxptsAvixyrov, od dudkovos jv ’ENevOepos. 

2 Canon Muratorianus p. 58 sq. (ed. 
Tregelles). The servile origin of the 
author of the Shepherd appears from the 
work itself, Hermas Vis. i. 1, unless in- 
deed he is assuming a fictitious character. 

% Hegesippus in Euseb. H. Z. iv. 22. 

* Justin Afol. ii. 3, Tatian Orat. 19, 
Euseb. #. £. iv. 11. If the Acta Fustini 
1 sq. (Just. Mart. Of. I1. p. 266 sq., ed. 
Otto) relate to Justin the apologist, they 
furnish precise evidence (§ 3) as to his 


residence in Rome. 

5 At all events the supplement to the 
Mart. Polyc. 22 in the Moscow Ms repre- 
sents him as being in Rome at the time of 
Polycarp’s death (see 11. p.985sq.). Renan 
(L’L£glise Chrétienne pp. 447, 451) sug- 
gests that Irenzeus and Florinus accom- 
panied Polycarp to Rome, and remained 
there when he left. 

§ Photius Az6/. 121. 

7 Iren. Haer. i. 27. 1, iii. 4. 3, both 
which passages are quoted by Eusebius 
H.£. ivy. 11. Trenzeus assigns his arrival 
in Rome to the episcopate of Hyginus. 
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arch Valentinus, the greatest of the Gnostic teachers and the most 
formidable rival of Catholic Christianity, whose. school in its various 
ramifications spread throughout the length and breadth of Christen- 
dom'. Here was to be found the ‘Pontic wolf’ himself, Marcion, 
whose thwarted ambition (so said ill-natured critics) led to a quarrel 
with the Roman presbyters, and who was already teaching at Rome the 
heresy which invested his name with a questionable fame*. Here, at 
this time or at all events during this same episcopate, a lady heretic, 
Marcellina by name, a disciple of Carpocrates, taught a sort of eclecti- 
cism, which placed Christ on a level with Pythagoras and Plato and 
Aristotle as objects of reverence, arrogating to herself and her adherents 
the name of Gnostic*. Here likewise studied Tatian, still the orthodox 
disciple of the orthodox Justin, but better known by his later heresy as 
the founder of the Encratite sect*. It must have been a strange and 
sad experience for one whose memory travelled back to the first ages 
of the Church, to witness this rank and rapid growth of excrescences on 
the pure teaching of the Gospel. 

At length—not many months after his return from Rome—the end 
came. Unlike the aged Apostle his master, the disciple was not per- 
mitted to close his long and active life in peace. A persecution was 
raging—we know not for what cause or under what circumstances. It 
was apparently the season when the community of Asia held its great 
anniversary festival at Smyrna. ‘The proconsul Statius Quadratus’, the 
sophist and friend of the rhetorician Aristides, was present on the 
occasion. The Asiarch Philip, whose munificence sustained the reputa- 
tion of his native city, the wealthy Tralles, and whose renown had 
already procured for him a monument at Olympia’, presided at the 
games by virtue of his office. Eleven others had already fallen victims 
to the rage of the persecutor, and made food for the wild beasts. 
Most of them-—if not all—were Philadelphians. It would seem that 
they had been brought to Smyrna, because the presence of the pro- 
consul secured the legal tribunal necessary for their condemnation, 
while the celebration of the games furnished means for their prompt 
execution. A fresh attraction would thus be added to the festival by 
the sacrifice of these human victims. One more especially, Germanicus 

1 Tren. Haer. iii. 4. 5 Ovdadevrivos péev 3 Iren. Haer. i. 25. 6 ‘Unde et Mar- 
yap prGev els ‘Pauny éxl ‘“Lyivov, jkwace cellina, quae Romam sub Aniceto venit’ 
é él Illov, kal mapéwewev Ews’Avixjrov. etc. 

2 Tren, Haer. iii. 4. 3 ‘Marcion autem 4 Tatian. Orat. 18, 19; comp. Iren. 
illi (Cerdoni) succedens invaluit sub Ani- Haer. i. 28. 1, Euseb. /7. &, iv. 29, v. 13+ 
ceto’; comp. i. 27. 2. See also Justin 5 See ll. p. 967 sq. 
Afol. i. 26. Sy 6 See 11. p. 952 sq- 
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by name, had distinguished himself by his zeal and courage. He had 
dragged the wild beast to him by main force and so had perished. 

The appetite of the populace was whetted by this butchery. A cry 
rose ; ‘Away with the atheists. Let search be made for Polycarp’. 
Polycarp retired into the country. He was followed thither by a force 
of mounted police, accompanied by a servant boy, who under torture 
had betrayed his master’s .hiding-place. It was Friday evening about 
supper time. They found the old man in the upper room of a small 
cottage. He might have escaped, but preferred to remain, saying 
*God’s will be done’. When apprehended, he requested his captors to 
allow him a short interval for prayer. His request was granted, and for 
two hours he stood praying, so that all present were moved by his 
fervent utterances. Then, seated on an ass, he was led to the city. 
Saturday morning had now broken, and it happened to be a high 
sabbath so that the Jews were keeping holiday. He was met on his 
way to the city by the captain of the police who bore the ominous 
name of Herod. With Herod was his father Nicetes. Seating Polycarp 
in the chariot beside them, they plied him with entreaties to pronounce 
the virtual words of recantation, ‘Czesar is Lord’, and to throw a few 
grains of incense on the altar. Failing to move him, they thrust him 
out from the vehicle with such violence that he bruised his leg. The 
one the brother, the other the nephew, of Alce, a devout and renowned 
member of Polycarp’s flock’, they must have felt ill at ease in this 
untoward work, and there was doubtless real sincerity in their attempt 
to rescue Polycarp from his fate. 

In the stadium meanwhile a great uproar arose which drowned 
every attempt to speak. As the old man entered, a voice came from 
heaven, ‘Polycarp, be strong and play the man’. It was audible to 
certain believers who were present, but the speaker no man could see. 
Again Polycarp was plied with entreaties. Again he resisted all over- 
tures. The proconsul urged him to swear by the genius of Cesar and 
say ‘Away with the atheists’, He caught up the last words of his 
judge. With solemn visage looking up to heaven and waving his hand, 
he cried ‘Away with the atheists’. The proconsul, perhaps mistaking 
this as a sign of yielding, pressed him further; ‘Swear, and I will 
set thee free; revile Christ’. His answer is memorable; ‘ Fourscore 
and six years have I served Him, and He hath done me no wrong. 
How then can I speak evil of my King, who saved me?’ 

All threats and seductions alike having proved powerless, the pro- 
consul announced to the assembled multitude that Polycarp had con- 


1 See 1. p. 353, Il. pp. 325 sq., 978. 
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fessed himself a Christian. A howl of savage vengeance arose from the 
mixed throng of Jews and Heathens. ‘They cried to the Asiarch to let 
a lion loose upon him. ‘This Philip declined to do, for the festival had 
lasted some days and these sports were now over. Then they clamoured 
that he should be burnt alive. Three days before his apprehension he 
had dreamed that his pillow was on fire, and this dream he had inter- 
preted as foretelling the manner of his death. His vision was now to be 
fulfilled. 

Timber and faggots were hastily gathered together from the work- 
shops and the baths—the Jews working with exceptional zeal at this 
unholy task. The pyre was heaped up; the old man threw aside his 
cloke and girdle; he tried also to take off his shoes, but his strength 
failed him; he had long been accustomed to depend on the eager aid 
of those around him for such kindly offices. ‘The executioners would 
have nailed him to the stake, but at his own request they desisted, and 
he was tied with cords. To the simple bystanders, who afterwards 
narrated the incident, he seemed like some goodly ram, the leader of 
the flock, bound and ready for sacrifice. Then he offered his last 
prayer—words of praise and thanksgiving that God had deigned to 
accept him that day as a sacrifice well-pleasing to Himself. 

No sooner had he uttered the final Amen, than the fire was lighted 
and blazed up. Then the bystanders witnessed a marvellous occurrence. 
The fire arched itself around him, like the bellying sail of a ship; and 
he appeared in the centre, like precious metal in the refiner’s furnace. 
At the same time a fragrant scent was perceived, as of costly spices, 

At length, seeing that the fire refused to do its work, they called for 
the officer of the arena whose duty it was to despatch wounded or 
dangerous beasts, and bade him thrust a dagger into the old man. To 
the marvel of the spectators a quantity of blood flowed from the wound, 
sufficient to extinguish the flames. 

The Christian brethren were anxious to secure die remains of the 
martyred victim, but they were thwarted in their wishes. The Jews, 
here as ever, were their chief enemies. Guarding the body, they 
induced Nicetes to intercede with the proconsul that it might not be 
surrendered, ‘lest the Christians, abandoning the worship of the cruci- 
fied one, should begin to adore this man’. ‘They knew not’, say the 
narrators, ‘that we can never either desert the Christ or worship any 
other’. The centurion therefore placed the body in the centre of the 
flames, andit was consumed. Then the brethren gathered up the bones, 
more precious than jewels, and laid them in a suitable place, where 
they might year by year celebrate the day of the martyr’s heavenly 
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birth, as an act of piety towards those athletes who had fought and 
conquered in the past, and an incentive and training for those who 
should hereafter contend in the same lists. 

With the death of Polycarp the sufferings of the Christians for a 
time ceased. He thus, as it were, set his seal to the persecution by his 
martyrdom, 

The narrative of these incidents is contained in a letter written not 
long after by the Smyrnzean Church to the Christians of Philomelium. 
The Philomelians had requested a detailed account of the events. This 
letter is offered by the writers as a summary statement, such as the 
circumstances allowed. With regard to Polycarp’s last hours however 
it is full enough; and any amplification, which might have been 
expected or contemplated, must have dealt with the fate of the other 
sufferers. It is sent by the hands of one Marcianus; and as Irenzeus, 
who was connected with Polycarp and the Smyrnzeans in early life, 
is found addressing a treatise to one bearing this name, it is not un- 
reasonable to surmise that the same person ismeant’. The Philomelians 
are charged to circulate the letter among the more distant Christian 
communities. 

It is related by Dion Cassius that, on the day and hour when the 
dagger of Stephanus ridded the world of the tyrant Domitian, Apollonius 
of Tyana, then residing in Asia Minor, mounted a lofty rock, and gather- 
ing the multitude about him, cried; ‘Well done, Stephanus ; excellent, 
Stephanus; smite the blood-stained wretch; thou hast struck, thou 
hast wounded, thou hast slain.’ ‘This did so happen’, adds the 
historian gravely, ‘though one disbelieve it ten thousand times over’ 
(rodro pev ovtws éyevero, Kay pupiaKts TLs amvtyoy)*?. Asomewhat similar 
story is told of Polycarp’s death. Irenzeus, then sojourning in Rome, 
at the precise hour when Polycarp suffered, heard a voice as of a 
trumpet saying, ‘Polycarp has been martyred’. This was related, we 
are told, in Irenzeus’ own writings®. ‘The analogies of authenticated 
records of apparitions seen and voices heard at a distance at the 
moment of death have been too frequent in all ages to allow us to dis- 
miss the story at once as a pure fiction*.. The statement indeed is not 





1 See Il. p. 982. 

2 Dion Cass. Ixvii. 18. 

3 See the concluding paragraph of the 
Letter of the Smyrneans § 22 in the Mos- 
cow MS (II. p. 986). 

4 Some recent examples are brought to- 
gether in the Proceedings of the Society for 


Psychical Research, April 1883, p- 123 sq- 
Other illustrations will be found in R. D. 
Owen’s Footfalls on the Boundary of 
Another World, Philadelphia 1860. As 
this sheet. is passing through the press, 
an article on Visible Apparitions has ap- 
peared in the Mineteenth Century, July 
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contained in any extant writing of Irenzeus, but it is by no means certain 
that the story would not have escaped Eusebius, either from inad- 
vertence or from ignorance. 


Thus the reign of the most humane, most beneficent, and most up- 
right of the Roman emperors—the Numa of the imperial regime'—was_ 
stained with the blood of an innocent and blameless man, whose 
extreme old age, if nothing else, might have exempted him from such 
a fate. The fact is a striking comment on Roman polity; for the 
result was inevitable. If the view which has been taken in a previous 
chapter (p. 7 sq.) be correct, Christianity had never been anything else 
but an illicit religion, and Trajan by his famous rescript only formulated 
the mode of dealing with it. At all events from his time onward to 
the end of the second century it was directly forbidden by the law, and 
its adherents were punishable by death. On this point there is no 
divergence of opinion. But, though the law remained unaltered, the 
disposition and attitude of the reigning emperor might materially affect 
the position of the Christians. The temper of Trajan’s immediate 
successor would not be unfavourable to them. Easy, versatile, in- 
quisitive, cosmopolitan in his sympathies and his tastes, Hadrian would 
at all events regard Christianity as an interesting study in the history of 
religions. Half sceptic, half devotee’, a scoffer and a mystic by turns, 





1884, p. 68 sq., giving other curious in- 
stances. Such narratives at all events 
testify to a wide spread belief. 

1 Fronto p. 206 (ed. Naber) ‘Numae 
regi aequiperandus’, Capitol. Pius 13 ‘Rite 
comparatur Numae, cujus felicitatem pie- 
tatemque et securitatem caerimoniasque 
semper obtinuit’, Aurel. Victor. fit. 15 
‘quamvis eum Numae contulerit aetas 
sua’, Eutrop, Brev. viii. 4 ‘qui merito 


Numae Pompilio conferatur, ita ut Romulo © 


Trajanus aequetur’. 

2 For the sceptical side of his charac- 
ter see the letter to Servianus, Vopiscus 
Saturnin, 8 (given below, p. 464); and 
the sportive verses to his departing soul, 
* Animula, vagula, etc.,’ Spartian. Hadr. 
25. For‘his superstitious tendencies see 
Julian’s character of him, Caesares p. 
311 els Te Tov ovpavdv adopsy modAdxis 
kal mokumpayyovay Ta dmréppyra; comp. 
Dion Cass, Ixix. 5 #riavro peév 34 Tavrd 
Te avrov Kal rd wavy dxpiBes 7d re weplep- 


you kal rd modUmparypov, 2b. 11 Ta TE yap 
GAXa. meprepyorepos ‘Adpiavds, Womep elrov, 
éyévero, kal pavrelas payyavelos Te mav- 
Todamrais éxpyro [after which Dion tells 
the story of Antinous], § 22 ‘Adpsavds de 
paryyavelas wey riot Kal yonrelats éxevovra 
more Tov wypov x.7.d. [during his last 
illness]; Ammianus xxv. 4. 17 ‘praesa- 
giorum sciscitationi nimiae deditus [Ju- 
lianus], ut aeqtiparare videretur in hac 
parte principem Hadrianum;_ supersti- 
tiosus magis quam sacrorum legitimus 
observator, innumeras sine parcimonia 
pecudes mactans, ut aestimaretur, si rever- 
tisset de Parthis, boves jam defuturos; 
Marci illius similis Caesaris, in quem id 
accepimus; Oi Xevxol Boes Madpxy 7g 
Kaicapu’"Av od vixjoys, hueis drwddueba ; 
Pausanias i. 5. 5 Kar éué 709 Baorhéws 
‘Adpiavod ths re els TO Oetov tiuys emt 
mheicrov éhOdvros x.7.d.; Spartian. Ha- 
drian, 20 ‘Marius Maximus dicit eum 
natura crudelem fuisse et idcirco multa 
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this paradox of humanity’ would be less disposed than most rulers to 
deal hardly with a movement which he must have viewed with mingled 
respect and amusement. The adherents of the new faith had indeed 
much less to fear from the man of the world who wrote the satirical 
letter to Servianus, than from the student philosopher who penned 
the one bitter sentence of condemnation in the Meditations*. It is 
stated indeed that Hadrian, while he patronized Roman rites and duly 
exercised his functions as chief-pontiff, looked with contempt on 
foreign religions*. ‘The statement however can only be received with 
much limitation. Spending the larger part of his time in the provinces, 
Hadrian is found everywhere encouraging local rites, building temples, 
dabbling in magic, and seeking initiation into mysteries. This emperor 
had no innate love for war, whoever the enemy might be. He preferred 
settling his differences by management and diplomacy, rather than by 
the employment of force. It is not improbable therefore that he would 
have made peace with the Christians—the religious foes of his pre- 
decessor—just as he made peace with the Eastern nations on the 
frontier—the military foes of Trajan—if he could have done so on his 
own terms. A historian, writing some two centuries later, states that in 
divers cities he built temples void of any images, which were called 
to his own time ‘ Hadrian’s’, the emperor having designated them for 
Christian worship*. The story in this exaggerated form may well be 
questioned. But he was just the man to have offered a place to Christ 
in his pantheon, if there were any chance of his offer being accepted. 
Christian writers at all events regard him as anything but hostile to 
Christianity. His accession was the signal for the first outburst of 
apologetic literature, addressed to the emperor himself—a manifest _ 





pie fecisse, quod timeret ne sibi idem 
quod Domitiano accidit eveniret’; Spar- 
tian. Ae. Ver. 3 ‘ Fertur... Hadrianum Ve- 
ri scisse genituram...fuisse enim Hadri- 
anum peritum matheseos Marius Maximus 
usque adeo demonstrat, ut eum dicat 
cuncta de se scisse etc.’ 

1 Spartian. Hadrian. 14 ‘Idem seve- 
rus, laetus, comis, gravis, lascivus, cunc- 
tator, tenax, liberalis, simulator, saevus, 
clemens, et semper in omnibus varius’. 

2 For Hadrian’s Letter to Servianus 
see below p. 464; for the passage in the 
Meditations, p. 517. 

3 Spartian. Hadr. 22 ‘Sacra Romana 
diligentissime curavit ; peregrina contemp- 
sit ; pontificis maximi officium peregit’. 


4 Lamprid. Alex. 33 ‘Christo templum 
facere voluit [Alexander], eumque inter 
deos recipere, quod et Hadrianus cogi- 
tasse fertur, qui templa in omnibus civi- 
tatibus sine simulacris jusserat fieri; quae 
hodie idcirco, quia non habent numina, 
dicuntur Hadriani, quae ille ad hoc par- 
asse dicebatur. Sed prohibitus est ab is 
qui consulentes sacra reppererant omnes 
Christianos futuros, si id fecisset.’ The 
words ‘prohibitus est, etc.’ are commonly 
referred to Hadrian; but they seem more 
naturally to apply to Alexander Severus 
himself. Are not these the temples men- 
tioned in Spartian. Hadrian. 13 ‘Apud 
Athenienses dedicavit. ... Jovis Olympii 
aedem et aram sibi; eodemque modo per 
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token that they looked upon the new reign as the dawn of a better day 
for Christianity’. His rescript to Minucius Fundanus proconsul of 
Asia (see p. 460), by which the proceedings against the Christians are 
regulated, tends in the same direction. He does not in any point 
rescind the ordinance of his predecessor, but he forbids the magistrates 
to proceed against a person in deference to popular clamour, where 
there is no responsible accuser, and he imposes the severest penalties 
on false accusations. ‘The effect of such an ordinance would stretch 
far beyond the formal enactment itself. It would show that the emperor 
discouraged persecutions, and thus it would procure comparative 
immunity for the Christians, though the law which made Christianity a 
crime was not erased from the statute book. Objections have been 
raised to the genuineness of this rescript. But its existence helps to 
explain the phenomena of the time. Christianity was a capital crime 
in the eye of the law; the Christians might be reckoned by hundreds 
of thousands within the Roman empire at this time. Every one of 
these was liable to death. Yet only one recorded martyrdom under 
Hadrian is absolutely certain, and we can count on the fingers all those 
of whom it can be maintained with any plausibility that they suffered 
for the faith during this reign. The rescript to Minucius Fundanus, 
Melito tells us*, was only one of several documents to the same effect 
which this emperor issued to the provincial magistrates ; and we can 
well believe this statement. The one well authenticated martyrdom 
which is ascribed to this reign—the death of the Roman bishop Teles- 
phorus*—belongs to its close, when the emperor’s mind was already 
unhinged by his malady, and the suspicions with which he was haunted 
proved fatal to his most trusted friends. Whether the emperor himself 
was responsible for this martyrdom, we know not. But the frenzy of a 
disordered intellect, which shed the blood of the aged Servianus, a 
near connexion and a long-tried friend whom he had loaded with 
honours‘, might well have singled out the chief ruler of the Christians as 
a victim to appease the angry gods. 

The even temper of Antoninus Pius would not on the whole be so 
favourable to the Christians as the restless versatility of Hadrian. 
Certain it is, that during his reign we hear more of martyrdoms than 
under his predecessor. Yet it is not probable that he himself was 
directly responsible for these sufferings. ‘Almost alone of all emperors,’ 


Asiam iter faciens, templa sui nominis 3 Tren. Haer. iii. 3. 4; see p. 486. 
consecravit’ 2 ; 4 Spartian. Hadrian. 25, Dion Cass, 
1 Euseb, H. Z. iv. 3. Ixix. 17. 


? Euseb. 7. Z. iv. 263 see p. 520. 
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says Capitolinus, ‘he lived without any bloodshed either of citizen or 
of foe,’ notwithstanding his protracted reign of twenty-two years; but 
he adds significantly—and the qualification covers these persecutions of 
the Christians—‘ quantum ad se ipsum pertinet,’ ‘so far as it rested 
with himself’ (Pius 13). He was clement even to indulgence both by 
temper and on principle’. The Christian apologists praise his tolerant 
spirit. Melito more especially, addressing his successor M. Aurelius, 
states that he wrote to the Greek towns generally (xpds mdvras "EXAnvas), 
among which he especially mentions Larissa, Thessalonica, and Athens, 
prohibiting any irregularities and excesses (uydév vewrepife) in the 
treatment of the Christians*. We are reminded by the mention of this 
last city, that Dionysius of Corinth names Publius bishop of Athens as 
having suffered martyrdom, apparently during this reign*. The letter of 
Antoninus to the Athenians may have been written on the occasion of 
a popular outbreak which led to the death of Publius. A rescript 
to the Confederation of Asia is extant bearing the name of this emperor 
in which he goes to greater lengths in the direction of tolerance; but 
the authenticity of this document is justly disputed*. Yet, though 
certainly spurious, it represents the conception of him entertained by 
Christians in the generations next succeeding his own. At the same 
time, though his natural humanity would lead him to treat the Christians 
with some tenderness, he would have no religious sympathy with them. 
When he is compared with Numa, the comparison does not stop short 
at his clemency and justice, but extends also to his patronage of 
religious ceremonies’. In accordance with this representation, the in- 
scriptions commemorate his benefactions for these purposes®*. The 





1M. Antonin. i. 16 mapa rov mwarpos 
70 jepov K.7T.d.; Capitol. Piuws 2 *moribus 
clemens’...‘ vere natura clementissimus’, 
10 ‘ad indulgentias pronissimus fuit’, 13 
‘cum omnes ejus pietatem, clementiam... 
laudarent’; Aurel. Victor pit. 15 
‘Tantae bonitatis is principatus fuit ut 
haud dubie sine exemplo vixerit’, ‘adeo 
mansuetus ut instantibus patribus etc.’, 
‘usque eo autem mitis fuit ut ete.’; 
Eutrop. Brev. viii. 4 ‘nulli acerbus, 
cunctis benignus’; Dion Cass. lxix. 20 
mpgov, eveckrov (words put into the mouth 
of Hadrian); Ammian. Marc. xxx. 8. 12 
‘serenus et clemens’. The description 
in Aristides, Of. 1. p. 98 sq., Els Baocdéa, 
is drawn from Pius, and great stress is 


laid on his ¢c\avOpwrla (p. 105 sq.). 

For the story of Arrius Antoninus, 
related. by Tertullian Scap. 5, see below 
p- 523. The identification of the pro- 
consul so called with Antoninus Pius, 
who before his exaltation bore this name, 
is hardly consistent with the well-known 
humanity of this emperor. 

2 See below, p. 520. 

3 Euseb. H Z. iv. 23. 

4 This document is discussed below, 
p- 465. 

5 See Capitol. Pixs 13, quoted above 
P+ 440, note I. 

8 Corp. Inscr. Lat.Vi. 1001, S.P.Q.R. 
IMP. CAESARI. T. AELIO. HADRIANO. AN- 
TONINO.AVG, PIO. P. P. PONTIF.MAX. 
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only recorded martyrdoms in proconsular Asia during his reign are those 
of Polycarp and his companions. The narrative suggests that these 
were planned and carried out entirely in the province itself, without the 
action of the emperor. He would probably have stopped them, if he 
could. But, even if interposition had been possible at so great a distance 
from Rome, he was powerless. Religion was identified with polity in 
the Roman system; and of this system the emperor was the chief 
corner-stone. Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, all had been deified before 
him—the last by the express wish of Antoninus Pius himself, despite the 
opposition of the Senate’. M. Aurelius, L. Verus, Commodus, all would 
be deified after him. . He himself was destined to deification, when his 
time came. Nor was this apotheosis with its consequent worship post- 
poned till after death. In no region did the cultus of the living 
emperor assume such gigantic proportions as in Asia Minor; and at no 
period did it advance by more rapid strides than in the age of the 
Antonines. The high character and the upright rule of these sovereigns 
disposed men the more readily to yield a homage which they were not 
prepared to deny even to dissolute tyrants. Antoninus Pius himself 
was invoked at one time as the new Dionysus, at another as Zeus 
Eleutherius*. His wife Faustina was the new Demeter®. His two 
adopted sons, M. Aurelius and L. Verus, were the Olympian gods, the 
new Dioscuri*, the twin brothers, sons of Zeus. The machinery of 
persecution was ready to hand in this political religion. Though 
Antoninus himself might have no desire to set it in motion, yet if the 
impetus were once given from without, he was powerless to stop it. At 
best he could only guide and moderate the popular excitement. Nor 
were occasions wanting to supply the impulse. Though the wisdom, 
firmness, and moderation of the sovereign saved the empire from the 
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TRIB. POT. VI. COS. III. OPTIMO. MAXI- 
MOQ . PRINCIPI. ET, CVM.SVMMA. BE- 
NIGNITATE . IVSTISSIMO. OB. INSIGNEM. 
ERGA . CAERIMONIAS . PVBLICAS.CVRAM. 
AC . RELIGIONEM . 

1 Dion Cass. Ixix. 23, xx. 1, Spartian. 
Hadrian. 27, Capitolin. Pius 5, Aurel. 
Victor Caes. 14, Eutrop. Brev. viii. 3. 

2 He is véos Atévucos in Boeckh C, 7. G. 
349 (duscr. Attic. 111. 22); and Zeds in 
Cc. I. G. 350, 1313, 1314, Add. 4303 h, 
in the first passage (= /vscr. Adt. III. 527) 
with the epithet ’EXev0épros. 

In like manner Hadrian before him 
had been designated véos Acévuaos C. 7. C. 


3455, 6786; and also Ze’s with various 
epithets, such as Awdwvatos C.J. G. 1822, 
*Enevdépios 2b, 2179, but most commonly 
*Orvumos (e.g. C. L. G. 1312, 1822, 2179, 
3036), either alone or combined with 
other epithets. On this designation 
*Odvpmos see below, p. 452. 

3 Boeckh C. 7. G. 6280 B Ocal 5€ wu 
ovpavidva. Tlovow, Anw re vén, Anw Te 
maha, i.e. the new Demeter Faustina 
as well as the original Demeter: see the 
note in Boeckh Il. p. 923- 

4C. 1. G. 1316 Peo "Oper, véo« 
Awoxoupo.. 
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worst scourges of war and tumult during his reign, yet it was marked 
by a succession of overwhelming physical calamities—conflagrations, 
earthquakes, famines, pestilences, portents of divers kinds’. Procon- 
sular Asia more especially was scourged by these catastrophes. Only 
two or three years before Polycarp’s death an earthquake—exceptionally 
violent even for this region—had utterly destroyed Mitylene and 
ruined a considerable part of Smyrna itself. The Smyrnzans were 
thrown into the utmost consternation by the disaster*. We have only 
to imagine the recurrence of a shock, however slight, at this crisis, and 
the excited populace would demand its victims to appease the angry 
deities before it was too late. When the cry Christianos ad leones was 
once raised, the result was inevitable. The fate of Polycarp must be 
the fate of every faithful servant of Christ. If he were accused, he 
must confess. If he confessed, he must be condemned. ‘The law left 
no logical standing-ground short of this. No wonder that humane and 
far-seeing emperors did their best by indirect means to minimise the 
application of the law. 

But, if the Christians fared ill under Antoninus Pius, their con- 
dition was still worse under his successor. The traditions, amidst which 
he had been brought up, were highly unfavorable to a generous ap- 
preciation of them. His tutor and familiar friend Fronto did not 
disdain to give circulation to the most shameful libels against them*. 
His favourite teacher, whom he loaded with honours, Junius Rusticus, 
as city pretor, condemned Justin and his companions to death at 





Rome*. 


1 Spartian. Pius g ‘Adversa ejus tem- 
poribus haec provenerunt ; fames de qua 
diximus; circi ruina; terrae motus quo 
Rhodiorum et Asiae oppida conciderunt... 
et Romae incendium quod trecentas qua- 
draginta insulas vel domos absumsit; et 
Narbonensis civitas, et Antiochense oppi- 
dum, et Carthaginiense forum arsit. Fuit 
et inundatio Tiberis; apparuit et stella 
crinita; natus est et biceps puer; et uno 
partu mulieris quinque pueri editi sunt 
etc.’, where other prodigies are mentioned; 
Dion Cass. lxx. 4 éml rov "Avrwvlvov 
héyerau kal poBepdraros wept rd wépn Tis 
Biduvias kal rov ‘E\Anoréyrov ceopos 
ryevérOar Kal ddras Te woes Kapelv loxu- 
pas kal éfacpérws THv Kvgixov x.7.d. 

2 Aristides Orat. 25 (Op. 1. p. 497) 


He himself could see nothing but ‘sheer obstinacy’ (WAjv 


*"Edécwot 5¢ xal Svpvato. wap’ dddHdovs 
E0eov OopyBotmevar, 7 5é cvvéxera Oavuacrh 
kal Tév cecuday Kal trav déBwv. For the 
date (A.D. 151, 152) see Waddington 
Mémoire sur Aristide p. 242 sq., Fastes 
Asiatiques p. 214. This is to be distin- 
guished from the earthquake which some 
years later, at the close of the reign of 
M. Aurelius, threw down nearly the whole 
of Smyrna. 

3 Minuc. Felix Octav. 9, 31; see below, 
Pp: 513- 

4 See below, p. 494. For this em- 
peror’s relation to Rusticus see Capitol. 
Marcus 3 ‘Audivit...praecipue Junium 
Rusticum, quem et reveritus est et secta- 
tus, qui domi militiaeque pollebat, Stoicae 
disciplinae peritissimum; cum quo omnia 
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maparaéwv) in their heroism when face to face with death’. It was plain 
therefore that Christianity could not hope for immunity from this 
emperor, notwithstanding his naturally humane and gentle spirit. 
Despite the disposition of Christian writers to represent his dealings in 
the most favourable light—a disposition of which I have already ex- 
plained the causes*—it is a plain fact that Christian blood flowed more 
freely under M. Aurelius, than it had flowed any time previously 
during the half century which had intervened since the Bithynian 
martyrdoms under Trajan, or was hereafter to flow any time during the 
decades which would elapse before the outbreak of the Severian per- 
secution at the commencement of the next century. In fact the wound 
was never staunched. during his reign®*, The evidence indeed is only 
fragmentary; but the verdict can hardly be doubtful. The fate of 
Justin and his companions at Rome, the martyrdoms of Thraseas of 
Eumenia and of Sagaris of Laodicea, perhaps also of Papirius of 
Smyrna and of Melito of Sardis, in Asia Minor, and the wholesale 
slaughters in the amphitheatres of Vienne and Lyons, extend over nearly. 
the whole of this reign and speak from divers parts of the empire. 
The execution of the African martyrs belongs to the earliest months 
of the succeeding reign; but it must be traced to the policy which 
prevailed under M. Aurelius. 


Smyrna had not been among the earliest of the Apostolic Churches. 
Polycarp himself refers to the fact that the Philippians had been con- 
verted to Christ before the Church over which he himself presided 
(§ 11). Yet, when the Apocalypse was written, the Smyrnzean Church 
had already had a history. If therefore we assume the early date of the 
Apocalypse, it must have been founded some years before A.D. 70. This 
being so, the obvious supposition is that Smyrna was evangelized during 
S. Paul’s three years residence at Ephesus (a.D. 54—57), when we read 
that ‘all those who dwelt in Asia heard the word of God’ (Acts xix. ro, 
comp. ver. 26). We may therefore assign to it a similar origin to that 
which hypothetically we have assigned to the Churches of Magnesia 
(11. p. 102) and of Tralles (11. p. 147). If not from the Apostle himself, 
at least from one of his immediate disciples and converts, it would 
receive the first tidings of the Gospel during this period. ‘The author 


communicavit publica privataqueconsilia; —_xlix. 1. I. 


cui etiam ante praefectos praetorio semper 1M. Antonin. xi. 3; see below, p. 517. 
osculum dedit ; quem et consulem iterum 2 See above, pp. 2, 8; below, p. 511. 
designavit ; cui post obitum statuas pos- 3 For the authorities relating to the 


tulavit’; M. Anton. i. 7, 17, iii.5, Themist. martyrdoms which are mentioned in the 
Orat. xiii. p. 173, xvii. p. 215, Digest. succeeding sentences see below, p. 493 sq. 
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of the Life of Polycarp indeed supplies more explicit information with 
regard to the early days of the Smyrnzan Church. He speaks of 
Strateeas, a brother of Timothy, whom S. Paul had known in Pam- 
phylia as residing there. The Apostle, leaving Galatia, sought rest and 
refreshment among the faithful in Smyrna, and took up his abode with 
Strateeas. The visit to‘Asia’ here intended is apparently the same which is 
described in Acts xix. 1 sq., during the Apostle’s third missionary journey, 
commencing about A.D. 54’. After the Apostle’s departure, Strateeas 
‘succeeds to the instruction’ of the Church (dedégaro...rv dudacKadiav), 
apparently as its first bishop. The immediate predecessor of Polycarp 
in the episcopate was Bucolus; but others had intervened between 
Strateas and him. The account in the Afostolic Constitutions (vii. 46) 
runs on the same lines, but is not consistent in its details with the 
story of Polycarp’s biographer. The writer of this work gives the first 
bishop as Ariston, then Siratzas, then another Ariston*. It is notice- 
able that Aristion is the name of one of those personal disciples of 
Christ with whom Papias was acquainted*, and from whom he de- 
rived some traditions of the earliest days of the Gospel. We have no 
means of extricating the historical kernel of which these legendary 
stories are the husk ; but the repetition of the same name might suggest 
the inference that there was an alternation in the presidency of the 
college of presbyters, before Smyrna had a bishop properly so called. 
Anyhow it is far from improbable that Polycarp was not the first 
bishop of Smyrna, even in the more restricted sense of the term. 

As interpreted by some writers, the letter to the angel of the Church 
of Smyrna in the Apocalypse (iii. 8—zo) contains the earliest and most 
interesting reference to Polycarp, of whose destiny it thus becomes a 
prophetic utterance : 


‘I know thy tribulation and thy poverty (but thou art rich), and the 
blasphemy of them which say they are Jews, and they are not, but are a 





1 Acts xviii. 23, 24, xix. 1, ééf\Oev. 


[Ilainros] dtepxduevos rhv Tadarixhy xdpav 
kal Ppvyiav,..Iovdatos 5é tis ’ Amos... 
karwrnoev els “Edecor...’Eyévero 8e... 
Tlaidov dtehOdvra ra dvwrepixe wépy EOciv 
(v. 1. xareNOetv) els "Edecov Kal ebpeiv 
Twas wadnrds, With this compare the 
language of Vit. Polyc, 2 Ev rats qudpats 
tov agiuwv 6 Ilatdos éx ras Tadarlas 
kari Karnvrncer els Thy’ Aclay,...uéddwv 
Aowrdv darévac els ‘Iepocbhuua. FAOev odv 


a 


év 7G Zutpvy mpds Xrparalay...rap @ 


elcehOcv oO Ilaidos xal ovvavayayuw Tovs 
évras morovs x.T.’. The ‘days of un- 
leavened bread’ are mentioned to intro- 
duce the Apostle’s subsequent discourse 
on the proper time of observing Easter ; 
but the journey to Jerusalem must be a 
slip, as no such journey took place till 
more than three years later. 

2 The names, Ariston and Aristion, 
occur on the coins of Smyrna; Mionnet 
III. 193, Suppl. VI. 310. 

3 Euseb. 7. £. iii, 39. 
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synagogue of Satan. Fear not the things that thou shalt suffer. Behold, 
the devil shall cast some of you into prison, and ye shall be tried; and ye 
shall have tribulation ten days. Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee the crown of life.’ 


The language indeed would well describe the circumstances of Poly- 
carp’s fate. The blasphemy of the Jews (§§ 13, 17, 18), the enmity of 
the devil (§§ 3, 17), the crown of life (§§ 17, 19, rov ris ddOapoias 
orépavov), all have their counterparts in the account of his martyrdom. 
But this explanation of a direct personal reference to Polycarp depends 
on two assumptions, both (to say the least) highly doubtful. It inter- 
prets the angel of the Church to be its presiding officer, its bishop, 
though the highly figurative character of the context suggests another 
explanation’. And again it is forced to postulate the later date of 
the Apocalypse, for the earlier date would be nearly coincident with 
Polycarp’s birth; and even with the later he would still be a very 
young man, not more than six or seven and twenty. Yet in a broader 
sense this Apocalyptic letter may be considered prophetic; for it 
forecasts the career of the Smyrnzan Church, of which Polycarp was 
the truest type and the representative hero. 

Of the succeeding bishops of Smyrna the Life of Polycarp by the 
false Pionius gives information which, notwithstanding its fictitious 
accompaniments, may rest on a basis of authentic tradition. As the 
immediate successor of Polycarp he names one Papirius (§ 15). But a 
Papirius is likewise mentioned by Polycrates of Ephesus writing in the 
last decade of the second century, as a man of note in these parts, who 
supported the Quartodeciman use in the Paschal controversy*. It is 
very probable therefore that the Smyrnzan episcopate of Papirius was 
a matter of history well known to the spurious Pionius. If so, we may 
perhaps accept as historical his further statement that Papirius was 
succeeded by one Camerius, whom he states to have been ordained 
deacon by Polycarp himself and to have accompanied him in this 
capacity on his episcopal visitations *. 


_ The lifetime of Polycarp was the most tumultuous period in the 
religious history of the world*, and a chief arena of the struggle between 


1 See Philippians p. 199 sq. Religion Romaine i. p. 410 sq. (1874), 
2 Euseb. H. £. v. 24. H. Schiller Geschichte der Réomischen 
3 Vit. Polyc. 27; see the note there. Kaiserzeit 1. ii. p. 679 sq. (1883), Renan 


4 For the religious history of this LZ’ Zglise Chrétienne pp. 1 8q-, 31 Sq., 290 
period see Friedlander Sittengeschichte — sq.,3048q. (1879), Marc-Auréle pp. 1 sq., 
Roms 1. p. 423 sq. (1871), Boissier Za 32 sq., 345 sq. (1882), Capes Age of the 
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divers creeds and cults was Asia Minor. In the earlier part of the 
second century it is probable that Polycarp may have witnessed in pro- 
consular Asia, what Pliny describes as taking place in the neighbouring 
regions of Pontus and Bithynia—large and rapid accessions to the 
Church of Christ from all ranks and ages, threatening to empty the 
heathen temples and to starve the heathen rites’. But soon after he 
would find himself face to face with a movement which, if his faith had 
failed him, must have filled him with apprehension. Already, before the 
close of the first century of the Christian era, signs were visible of a 
reaction against the philosophic and worldly scepticism which for some 
generations had been undermining the popular religions and threatened 
to reduce them to a heap of crumbling ruins. The contrast between 
the elder and the younger Pliny marks the period of transition. The 
avowed disbelief of the uncle is replaced by the religious activity of the 
nephew*. With the second century the pagan reaction set in vigorously, 
and in the age of the Antonines—at the epoch of Polycarp’s death—it 
was at its height. A sceptical philosophy had failed to satisfy the 
cravings of the educated classes, and it had never touched, except super- 
ficially, the lower ranks of society. The erection of temples, the 
establishment of new priesthoods, the multiplication of religious rites 
and festivals, all bear testimony to this fact. ‘We are too forgetful,’ says 
Renan, ‘that the second century had a veritable pagan propaganda 
(prédication) parallel to that of Christianity and in many respects in 
accord with it*’. From various motives the pagan revival was promoted 
by the reigning sovereigns. The political and truly Roman instincts of 
Trajan were not more friendly to it than the archzological tastes, the 
cosmopolitan interests, and the theological levity of Hadrian. From 
their immediate successors, Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius, it 
received even more solid and efficient support. Stoicism—whatever 
might be its faults—was intensely religious after its own lights ; and 
Stoicism was seated next to the throne and upon the throne. M. 
Aurelius managed to incorporate into his Stoicism the popular mythology 
and the pagan rites with a flexibility which would have astonished the 
founders and early disciples of the sect. When he was inaugurating 





Antonines pp. 129 sq., 150 sq. (1880). 
Of these Friedlinder’s account is the 
most complete. See also Déllinger He7- 
denthum u. Fudenthum (1857) passim. 

1 Traj. et Plin. Zpzist. 96, given above, 
P- 50 Sq- 

? He himself mentions building one 
temple (Zfist. iv. 1) and restoring and 


1G, I. 


enlarging another (Zfis¢. ix. 39) with his 
own money. His language on the latter 
occasion is worth quoting; ‘ Videor ergo 
munifice simul religioseque facturus, si 
aedem quam pulcherrimam exstruxero, 
addidero porticus aedi; illam ad usum 
deae, has ad hominum.’ 

3 Marc-Aurele p. 45. 
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the war with the Marcomanni, he gathered priests from all quarters, 
celebrated foreign rites of all religions, and purified Rome with every 
kind of ceremonial’. The slaughter of victims on this or a similar 
occasion was on a scale so great that in a satire of the day the 
white cattle were represented as complaining that his victory would be 
their annihilation*, When a young man, he took the most active 
interest in his duties as a member of the Salian college, of which he was 
prelate and soothsayer and master*. As sovereign, he was reported also 
to have consulted Chaldean fortune-tellers and Egyptian magicians*. Of 
the Czesar-worship, which had grown up in imperial times, he was the 
most active promoter. Not only was he a party to the deification of 
his predecessor Antoninus—this might have been forgiven him—but he 
himself took the initiative in conferring divine honours on his worthless 
brother Verus and his shameless wife Faustina, with the usual apparatus 
of a high-priesthood, a sacerdotal college, and recurring festivals*. ‘Thus 
paganism profited by the high personal character and the wise and 
beneficent rule of the reigning emperors. Nor did it disdain an appeal 
to the lower cravings of a superstitious ignorance. Astrology, dreams, 
auguries, witchcraft—these and other degraded types of the religious 
sentiment meet us at every turn in exaggerated forms. The arch- 
charlatans Peregrinus Proteus and Alexander of Abonoteichos were 
strictly contemporaries of Polycarp, and Asia Minor was the chief scene 
of their activity. The rising tide of this pagan reaction brought in on its 
surface from far and wide the refuse of the basest superstitions and 
impostures. Support was sought for the growing sentiment in the 
assimilation of foreign religions. The rites of Syria and of Egypt 
had for some generations been naturalized in these parts. A ‘more 
recent accession was the Mithraic worship derived from Persia, which 
culminated in the later years of the Antonines. Its horrors and its 
mysticism invested it with a strange fascination for the devotee for whom 
the more sober forms of heathen religion had lost their attractions. Even 
the extant literature of the age is strongly imbued with the prevailing 
spirit. Phlegon of Tralles the collector of portents, and Artemidorus of 


1 Capitolin. AZercus 13 ‘Tantus autem op. 4yo. The distich runs thus; 


terror belli Marcomannici fuit, ut undique 
sacerdotes Antoninus acciverit, peregrinos 
ritus impleverit, Romam omni genere lus- 
traverit, retardatusque a bellica profec- 
tione sit; celebravit et Romano ritu lec- 
tisternia per septem dies’. 

2 Ammian xxv. 4. 17, quoted above, 
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5 Capitolin. AZarcus 13, 26. 
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Daldis the interpreter of dreams, are samples of the literature which the 
age and country of Polycarp could produce. But more famous than 
either of these in his own day was the rhetorician Aristides, himself a 
native of proconsular Asia. ‘The credulity of a Papias is more than 
matched by the credulity of an Aristides. As Aristides spent large 
portions of his time in Polycarp’s city Smyrna, he can hardly have been 
ignorant of ‘the teacher of Asia’, ‘the father of the Christians’, ‘the sub- 
verter of the gods’ of heathendom*. Honoured by peoples and flattered 
by princes, this self-complacent pedant—the devotee of A®sculapius and 
the dreamer of dreams—would doubtless have looked down with scorn 
on the despised leader of a despised sect. By a strange stroke of irony 
history has reversed their positions. The nerveless declamations of 
Aristides are now read solely, or read chiefly, because they throw some 
light on the chronology of Polycarp. 

In the pagan revival, of which I have spoken, Smyrna seems to 
have borne a conspicuous part. The coins and inscriptions give evidence 
more especially of the progress of Roman state-worship during this 
period. They speak of the goddess Rome, the goddess Senate, the god 
Emperor. The Smyrnzans could boast that they had been the first city 
to dedicate a shrine to Rome*. This was during the republican times. 
When at a later date eleven cities of Asia contended for the honour of 
erecting a temple to Tiberius, to Livia, and to the Senate, the palm was 
conceded to Smyrna on the ground of this priority*. Thus Smyrna be- 
came a chief centre of this political cult. Again and again we read of 
the temples of the Augusti at Smyrna. The festivals of the Commune 
Asiae—the corporation of which this religion was the special charge—were 
held here with exceptional splendour. Twice after Polycarp had reached 
middle life did Smyrna receive fresh honours and privileges in con- 
nexion with the worship of the imperial deities. Her first neocorate dates 
from the reign of Trajan; hersecond from that of Hadrian*. To this latter 
emperor the Smyrnzeans were largely indebted; for besides procuring the 
decree of the Senate which conferred the second neocorate on them, 
besides instituting sacred games and establishing ‘theologians’ and 
‘choristers’, he had rendered munificent aid in rebuilding and adorning 
their city’. Their gratitude showed itself in the fulsomeness of their 


1 Martyr. Polyc. 12 (see Ul. p. 967). 559 sq-; Lane Smyruacorum Res Gestae 
* Tac. Ann. iv. 56. etc. p. 32. The third neocorate dates 
% Tac. Ann. iv. 18, §5, 56; comp. from Commodus or Severus. 
Aristid. Orat. 41 (Op. I. p. 767, Dindorf). 5 C.I.G. 3148; comp. Philostr. Vit. 
* Boeckh Corp. Luser. Graec. U. pp. Soph. i. 25; see Diirr Reisen des Kaisers 
711, 713) 734; Eckhel Mum. Vet. u.p. Hadrian p. 51. 
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language. He was not only their ‘god Hadrian’; but he was ‘Hadrian 
the Olympian’, their ‘saviour and founder’’. Hence the games established | 
in his honour—the sacred festival which has been already mentioned— 
were called the ‘Olympian’ Hadrianea*. Nor was it only in the direction 
of this political Roman cult, that the activity of paganism manifested 
itself in Smyrna. Not to mention the commoner forms of Egyptian* and 
Oriental worship, the rites of Mithras appear in this city as early as 
A.D. 80% Doubtless they shared the impulse which was given to them 
elsewhere in the age of the Antonines. Meanwhile religions of strictly 
local origin were not neglected. Thus we find an inscription in honour 
of the river-god Meles, who is hailed as ‘saviour’, having by his inter- 
position rescued his worshipper from plague and pestilence’. This in- 
scription is not dated; but we may with fair probability assign it to the 
epoch of the great pestilence which ravaged Asia Minor during the joint 
reign of M. Aurelius and L. Verus. 

But besides this revival of paganism, the progress of the Church was 
threatened from another side also. The Jews had always been a strong 
body in Smyrna. Smyrna, as an ancient city and a convenient seaport, 
would certainly have received its proper share of those two thousand 
Jewish families which Antiochus the Great transported from Babylonia 
and Mesopotamia to these parts of Asia Minor®. In the first century of the 
Christian era Philo speaks of their ‘abounding (waprAnOeis) in every city 
of Asia’’, doubtless meaning thereby the proconsular province, of which 
Ephesus and Smyrna were the two eyes. The Christians in Smyrna 
suffered again and again from the hostility of the Jews. The Apocalypse 
was written, if we adopt the earlier date, at the time when the Jewish war 
was at its height under Vespasian and Titus, and when the destruction of 
the Holy City was imminent. Doubtless the troubles in Palestine had 
brought fresh Jewish immigrants to Smyrna, where a powerful colony of 
their countrymen was already established. It was a crisis when the sepa- 
ration of interests and sympathies between the Christians and Jews was 
keenly felt and bitterly resented by the latter. We are not surprised 
therefore to find the Jewish colonists of Smyrna harassing and calumni- 


1 C..G. 31743 comp. ib. 3170, 3187. connected with his ailment (Qf. I. p. 470), 
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ating their Christian fellow-citizens. Accordingly they are denounced 
in the Apocalyptic message to this Church (Rev. ii. 9) as a ‘synagogue 
of Satan’, as ‘self-called Jews,’ but having no real title to the name. 
These events were nearly coincident, as we have seen (p. 422), with the 
birth of Polycarp. A second hardly less signal crisis came, when he 
had passed middle life and was now verging on old age. Hadrian 
completed the work which Vespasian and Titus had begun. The 
foundation of the heathen city Ailia Capitolina on the ruins of Jerusalem, 
whether as cause or as consequence, was connected with a general uprising 
of the Jews. The rebellion under Barcochba broke out. The anta- 
gonism between Jews and Christians was complete. The Christians in 
Palestine stood aloof perforce from this movement. It was impossible 
for them to acknowledge this false Messiah, the leader of the rebel 
hosts. He wreaked a stern vengeance upon them for their neutrality or 
their opposition, inflicting tortures and death upon them if they refused 
to blaspheme Christ. The feud between the Jews and Christians became 
the more embittered, because Hadrian treated the Christians with for- 
bearance, even with favour, allowing them to settle peacefully in his new 
city, from which the Jews were excluded for ever. This fresh devasta- 
tion of Palestine would bring fresh Jewish immigrants to the cities of 
Asia Minor with feelings exasperated a hundredfold against the Christians. 
Twenty years had elapsed after the event before Polycarp’s martyrdom ; 
but twenty years were all too little to heal a feud, which in fact was 
past healing. ‘They (the Jews) treat us as open enemies at war (éyOpovs 
kal moAepiovs),’ writes Justin Martyr in his Apology addressed to 
Antoninus Pius, ‘putting us to death and torturing us just as you (heathens) 
do (opoiws vuiv), whenever they can’.’ Moreover we cannot doubt that, 
like his contemporary Justin, Polycarp would dwell upon the lessons 
of Barcochba’s unsuccessful rebellion in a manner not conciliatory to 
the Jews. The language, which he had learnt from his master S. John, 
would be heard on his lips. The Jews of Smyrna would be denounced as a 
‘ synagogue of Satan’ at this second crisis, just as they had been denounced 
at the first. Hence, when they got their opportunity, they would not be 
backward in their retaliation. The condemnation of Polycarp (a.p. 155) 
was such an occasion ; and they worked eagerly, as we have seen, in the 
preparations for the martyrdom. The apprehension of Pionius nearly a 
_ century later (A.D. 250) was such another opportunity*. Here again 
we read of the Jews taking an active interest in the proceedings. As 


1 Justin, Afol. i. 31 (p. 72A); see 2 The Passio Sanctorum Pionii etc. in 
also the other references in Otto’s note, Ruinart’s Acta Martyrum Sincera p.188 
I. P- 94. sq: (Ratisbonae 1859). 
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on the occasion of Polycarp’s martyrdom, so now again it was a Jewish 
holiday, a high sabbath. Jewish women more especially are mentioned 
as gathering in large numbers to witness the proceedings (§ 3). The 
address of Pionius in the forum is directed largely to the Jews (§ 4). 
He speaks of their ‘ bursting with laughter’ (risu se cachinnante dissol- 
vunt), when they see any one sacrificing from compulsion or voluntarily. 
He represents them as declaring derisively in loud and insolent tones 
that the Christians ‘had long had their time of licence’ (diu nos 
licentiae tempus habuisse). ‘Be it granted,’ he adds, ‘we are their 
enemies; yet we are men.’ Within the prison again, he warns the 
persons assembled to beware of the wiles of the Jews: ‘I hear,’ he says; 
‘that the Jews invite some of you to the synagogue;’ and he denounces 
a response to this invitation as a crime verging on blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost (§§ 12, 13). But, if the Jews were bold and strong 
enough in Smyrna to attenypt proselytizing, they themselves were not 
always proof against the seductions of paganism. An inscription be- 
longing to the reign of Hadrian' records how certain renegade Jews (oi 
more Lovdator) contributed to the erection and adornment of public build- 
ings, not unconnected (it would seem) with heathen rites, at Smyrna— 
a striking illustration of the ferment of religious opinion in this city in 
the age of Polycarp. 


The Smyrnzan brethren; as we saw, gathered up from the stadium 
the calcined bones of the martyr which the fire had spared, and de- 
posited them in a safe place. Ultimately, we may conjecture, they 
rested in the same cemetery, outside the Ephesian gate, where in after 
ages he himself was believed to have laid the body of his predecessor 
Bucolus, and where the myrtle tree sprifiging up, as it were by a miracle, 
marked the deposition of the bones of a later martyr, Thraseas bishop 
of Eumenia, who suffered not many years after him’. For the present 
however they may have chosen some less conspicuous place. It was 
their intention, a8 we saw, to celebrate from time to time the day of his 
earthly death, the day of his heavenly nativity. The letter to the 
Philomelians, in which this intention is declared, may have been written 
a year or two, but cannot have been written much longer, after the 
martyrdom. Whether they did so yeat by year continuously, we are 
unable to say. Nearly a century later we have a notice of its observance. 
Pionius, with his sister Sabina and the youth Asclepiades, were cele- 
brating in Smyrna the ‘true birth-day of the martyr Polycarp,’ when they 


1. C.L.G. 3148. 2 See Vit. Polyc. 20 with the note. 
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were apprehended and dragged to prison—themselves to suffer martyr- 
dom a few days later’. There are some grounds for supposing that this 
celebration by Pionius and his companions was a revival of the festival, 
which meanwhile had fallen into disuse. This year (A.D. 250) it 
happened to fall on a Saturday—the same day of the week on which the 
martyrdom itself had occurred (A.D. 155). Then, as now, it was a high 
Sabbath; then, as now, the Jews were keeping holiday and busied them- 
selves actively in the persecution, their fanatical zeal (we may suppose) 
being fanned by the associations of their own religious festival. The 
day of Polycarp’s martyrdom is given in the contemporary Acts, as the 
2nd of Xanthicus, corresponding to the 23rd of February in the Julian 
Calendar*. A theory has been recently started that the 2nd of Xanthicus 
was originally intended according to the old lunar reckoning, which had 
not yet been abandoned at Smyrna, thus corresponding not to February 
23, but to March 23; that this latter therefore was the true day of the 
martyrdom; that the substitution of February 23 was coincident with 
the revival of the festival under Pionius in the middle of the third 
century; and that the clause in the chronological postscript which gives 
the corresponding Roman date as February 23 was then inserted from 
an erroneous assumption, the old lunar computation having mean- 
while been displaced by the Julian Calendar and passed out of memory. 
This attractive theory will receive due consideration hereafter. But 
however this may be, from the age of Pionius onward Polycarp’s ‘birth- 
day’ seems to have remained unchanged in the Eastern Church. At all 
events it appears as February 23 in the Syriac Calendar dating from the 
middle or latter half of the fourth century; and it remains still the 
same in the present use of the Greek Church. In the Latin Calendar the 
day is January 26°, but even here a trace of the older tradition survives in 
_ the fact that February 23 is assigned to another Polycarp, a Roman pres- 
byter and confessor*. Among the Western Churches the Christians 
of Gaul are especially conspicuous in their commemoration of him 
whom they justly regarded as their spiritual father. Gregory of Tours, 
writing in the latter half of the sixth century, relates a miraculous oc- 
currence which marked the festival of the saint, and of which he himself 
was only not an eyewitness. ‘It was the day’, he writes, ‘of the 


1 Acta Pionii 2, 3, 23, pp. 188, 198 Martyrdom. 

_ (Ruinart). ® The explanation of this transference 
2 Mart. Polyc. 21 pyvos RavOcxov dev- will be given in the chapter on ‘The 

tépe ioraucvov, mpo értd Kadavdav Map- Date of the Martyrdom.’ 

tiwv. The whole subject is discussed in * See the passages from Latin Martyr- 

the later chapter on the Date of the ologies in Quotations and References. 
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passion of the great martyr Polycarp, and the solemn services of his 
festival were being celebrated in Riom a town in the state of Auvergne 
(in Ricomagensi vico civitatis Arvernae ejus solemnia celebrantur)’. 
‘After the account of his passion was read’, together with the other 
lessons directed by the canon, a deacon entered the Church, bearing in 
his hands the receptacle containing ‘the mystery of the Lord’s body’. 
The holy vessel escaped from his hands, flew through the air, and de- 
posited itself on the altar. The deacon was a man of unclean life, and 
this was believed to have happened in consequence. ‘A single pres- 
byter alone, and three women; of whom my mother was one’, writes 
Gregory, ‘were permitted to see these things; the rest saw them not’. 
‘I was present myself, I confess,’ he adds frankly, ‘at the festival on that 
occasion; but I was not deemed worthy to see it’.’ 


It is strange that no stedfast and continuous local tradition should 
have marked the sites connected with the life and death of a man so 
notable as Polycarp. The Turkish occupation seems to have effected a 
complete severance between the old and the new at Smyrna. The sta- 
dium indeed, in which the martyr suffered, is still visible, resting on the 
slope of Mount Pagus and overhanging the city, the lower side being 
supported by massive substructions*. But the identification in this 
case owes nothing to local tradition. The ruins speak for themselves. 
There is likewise a tomb, bearing Polycarp’s name, which is said to 
be visited annually by the Christians. But the designation seems to 
be quite recent in its origin. The earlier travellers could obtain no 
satisfactory information about it*. 





1 Greg. Turon. De Glor. Mart. 86; 
see Quotations and References. 

2 Chandler's Zravels in Asia Minor p. 
62, ‘Going down from the WeStern gate 
of the eastle towards the sea, at sotne 
distance is the ground:plat of the stadium, 
stripped of its marble seats and decora- 
tions. One side was on the slope of the 
mountain; the opposite, or that next to 
the town, was raised on a vaulted stib- 
struction which remains. It appears as 
a long dale, semicircular or rounded at 
the top’. See also the description in 
Texier Asie Mineure p. 304 (in the series 
L’ Univers). 

3 Chandler Zc. p. 65 (1775), ‘His 
sepulchre...is still to be seen as travellers 


i 


have reported, by a spreading tree below 
the castle; but this is an idle tale and 
deserves to be exploded. I examined the 
spot and made particular enquiries, but 
could obtain no satisfactory information... 
The éarly tradition, if true, must have 
been often intercepted in its course down- 
wards. The race of citizens, among whom 
it was most likely to be preserved, has 
been extirpated by war, plague, fire, and 
earthquakes, and Smyrna has been desti- 
tute of Greeks. Even now, under a more 
settled government, the same family sel- 
dom subsists there more than three gene- 
rations’. See also the note of Slaars on 
C. Iconomos Etude sur Smyrne p. 48 sq. 
It will be remembered that an earthquake 
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The only extant writing bearing the name of Polycarp, which has 
any reasonable claims to, be held genuine, is the Epistle to the 
Philippians, written probably more than forty years before his death. 
Of this I have spoken already (p. 427). There are however extant 
certain comments on passages in the Gospels, ascribed to this apostolic 
father on the authority of Victor of Capua; but parts of these are mani- 
festly spurious and the remainder are discredited by this base com- 
panionship. These fragments are printed in my second volume, where 
also they are discussed’. Moreover we read of a Didascalia bearing 
the name of Polycarp’, where the ascription was doubtless a pseudonym, 
the document being similar in character to writings bearing the same 
title and ascribed to Clement, to Ignatius, and to other primitive fathers. 
Irenzeus indeed tells us that Polycarp wrote several letters both to 
individuals and to churches, warning them against errors and setting 
forth the true doctrine*. It could hardly have been otherwise. He 
does not however directly assert that he himself had any acquaint- 
ance with these other writings of his master, but confines his 
personal testimony to the one extant epistle. But Polycarp’s spurious 
biographer doubtless seeing these references in Irenzeus, and himself 
knowing only the Epistle to the Philippians, feels constrained to account 
for the loss of these other writings; and he therefore hazards the fiction 
that they were destroyed by the heathen during the persecution which 
ensued on the martyrdom of their author*. 


The veneration of the Christians for Polycarp was unbounded. His 
apostolic training, his venerable age, his long hours spent in prayer’, his 
personal holiness, all combined to secure him this reverence. His friends 
and disciples vied with each other in their eagerness to loose his sandals 
or to show him any little attention which brought them near to him’. 
By the heathen he was regarded as ‘the father of the Christians’. They 
singled him out, as the one man who had dethroned their gods and 
robbed them of the sacrifices and the adoration of their worshippers’. 
More especially did he seem gifted with a singular prescience. It was 


desolated Smyrna about a quarter of a 4 Vit. Polyc. 123 see the note there. 
century after Polycarp’s death. 5 Mart. Polyc. 5, 7; 14+ 

1 See Il. p. 1001 sq. 6 Mart. Polyc. 13. 

2 See above, p. 337 sq- (comp. p. 7 Mart. Polyc. 12 6 ris’ Actas 5:bdoKa- 
251). Nos, 6 TaTHp Tav XpioTiavar, 6 Tw yueTe~ 


$ Epist.ad Florin. (Euseb. HZ. v.20);  pwv Oedv xadaipérns, 6 moddods diddoxwy 
see above, b. 429. MH Ovew unde mpoockuvelv. 
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even believed that nothing which he foretold ever failed of accomplish- 
ment’. ; 

But far more important to the Church than his predictions of the 
future were his memories of the past. In him one single link connected 
the earthly life of Christ with the close of the second century, though 
five or six generations had intervened. S. John, Polycarp, Irenseeus— 
this was the succession which guaranteed the continuity of the evan- 
gelical record and of the apostolic teaching. The long life of S. John, 
followed by the long life of Polycarp, had secured this result. What 
the Church towards the close of the second century was—how full was 
its teaching—how complete its canon—how adequate its organization— 
how wide its extension—we know well enough from Irenzus’ extant 
work. But the intervening period had been disturbed by feverish 
speculations and grave anxieties on all sides. Polycarp saw teacher 
after teacher spring up, each introducing some fresh system, and each 
professing to teach the true Gospel. Menander, Cerinthus, Carpocrates, 
Saturninus, Basilides, Cerdon, Valentinus, Marcion—all these flourished 
during his lifetime, and all taught after he had grown up to manhood. 
Against all such innovations of doctrine and practice there lay the 
appeal to Polycarp’s personal knowledge. With what feelings he re- 
garded such teachers we may learn not only from his own epistle (§ 7), 
but from the sayings recorded by Irenzeus, ‘O good God, for what times 
hast Thou kept me’, ‘I recognize the first-born of Satan*’. He was 
eminently fitted too by his personal qualities to fulfil this function, as a 
depositary of tradition. An original mind will unconsciously infuse into 
the deposit committed to it its own ideas and designs. But Polycarp’s 
mind was essentially unoriginative. It had, so far as we can discover, 
no creative power. His epistle is largely mdde up of quotations and 
imitations from the Evangelical and Apostolic writings, from Clement 
of Rome, from the Epistles of Ignatius. Even where we are not able . 
to name the source of a saying, there is independent reason for believing 
that the more striking expressions are borrowed from others*, He 
himself never rises above mere commonplace. A stedfast, stubborn, 
adherence to the lessons of his youth and early manhood—an un- 
relaxing unwavering hold of ‘the word that was delivered to him from the 
beginning’—this, so far as we can read the man from his own utterances 


1 Mart. Polyc. 16 wav yap phua dapp- v. 20), Haer. iii. 3. 4; see above, pp. 
kev €x Tov ordparos avrov érehewOn kal 429, 434. 
TerewOnoerac; comp. § 12 ede. mAnpw- 3 See the note on Polyc. Phil. 1 elddres 
Onva. a , bre (II. p. 907 sq.). 

2 Tren. Zpist. ad Florin. (Euseb. HZ. 
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or from the notices of others, was the characteristic of Polycarp. His 
religious ‘convictions were seen to be ‘founded’, as Ignatius had said 
long before (Polyc. 1.), ‘on an immovable rock’, He was not dismayed 
by the plausibilities of false teachers, but ‘stood firm as an anvil under 
the hammer’s stroke’ (2. 3). 

But, if the position of Polycarp was important to the early Church 
as a guarantee of continuity, it is not without its value to ourselves 
from this same point of view. Certain modern theories of early 
Christian history are built upon the hypothesis of an entire dis- 
continuity, a complete dislocation, in the spiritual and intellectual 
life of Christendom, so that the Church of Irenzus was in the most 
vital points, whether of doctrine or of practice, a direct contrast to the 
Church of S. John. To these shadowy reconstructions of the Church, 
which overlook the broader facts of history and fasten on fragmentary 
notices and questionable interpretations, the position of Polycarp gives 
a direct denial. If Irenzeus is only fairly honest in his representations of 
his master (and there is no reason to question this), all such theories of 
discontinuity must fall to the ground. There might be growth, progress, 
development, but there could be no dislocation or reversal, such as these 
theories postulate. 

While the oral tradition of the Lord’s life and of the Apostolic teaching 
was still fresh, the believers of succeeding generations not unnaturally 
appealed to it for confirmation against the many counterfeits of the 
Gospel which offered themselves for acceptance. The authorities for 
this tradition were ‘the elders’. To the testimony of these elders 
appeal was made by Papias in the first, and by Irenzus in the second 
generation after the Apostles. With Papias the elders were those who 
themselves had seen the Lord or had been eyewitnesses of the Apostolic 
history; with Ireneus the term included likewise persons who, like 
Papias himself, had been acquainted with these eye-witnesses. Among 
these Polycarp held the foremost place. It is not therefore as the 
martyr nor as the ruler nor as the writer, but as ‘the elder’, that he 
claims the attention of the Church. 


THE CHURCH AND THE EMPIRE 


UNDER 


HADRIAN, PIUS, AND MARCUS. 


In an earlier part of this volume I have collected some notices re- 
lating to the martyrdoms under Trajan (p. 50 sq.). I purpose now 
gathering together passages from Heathen and Christian writers which 
throw light on the history of the persecutions, and more generally on the 
relations of the Church and the Empire, during the reigns of the three 
succeeding sovereigns, Hadrian and the two Antonines. These four 
reigns together comprise a complete epoch in the history of the Roman 
Empire; and its relations to the Church were substantially the same 
throughout this period. The accession of Commodus, though a dis- 
aster for the Empire, was a boon to the Church. 

This collection of illustrative passages may be ranged under four 
heads: (1) Imperial letters and ordinances relating to or affecting 
Christianity ; (2) Acts and notices of martyrdoms; (3) Passages from 
Heathen writers, containing notices of the Christians; (4) Passages 
from Christian writers illustrating the points at issue, 


1. IMPERIAL LETTERS AND ORDINANCES. 


(i) Haprian [a.D. 117—138]. 
(a) Rescript to Minucius Fundanus. 


Exemplum Epistolae Imperatoris Adri- 
ani ad Minutium Fundanium Proconsu- 


lem Asiae. Minoykiad Poyndand. 


Accepi litteras ad me scriptas *ErucroAnv edeEdunv ypadeioav 
a decessore tuo Sereno Graniano, pou awd Sepyviov Tpaviavod, rap- 
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clarissimo viro: et non placet mihi 
relationem silentio praeterire, ne 
et innoxii perturbentur et calum- 
niatoribus latrocinandi tribuatur 
occasio. Itaque si evidenter pro- 
vinciales huic petitioni suae adesse 
volent adversum Christianos, ut pro 
tribunali eos in aliquo arguant, hoc 
eis exequi non prohibeo: precibus 
autem in hoc solis et adclamati- 
onibus uti eis non permitto. Ete- 
nim multo aequius est, si quis 
volet accusare, te cognoscere de 
obiectis. Si quis igitur accusat et 
probat adversum legem quicquam 
agere memoratos homines, pro 
merito peccatorum etiam supplicia 
statues. Illud mehercule magno- 
pere curabis, ut si quis calumniae 
gratia quemquam horum postula- 
verit reum, in hunc pro sui ne- 
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quitia suppliciis severioribus vin- 
dices. 


The Greek of this rescript is appended in the extant Mss tothe First Apology of 
Justin Martyr, where it is introduced by Justin with these words; kal é& émirodqs 
6é Tov peylorov Kal émipaverrdrov Kalcapos “Adptavot, Tov marpds tua, Exovres 
drarely vas Kad nivdoaper Kedevoa Tds Kploes yevérOar, ovK Ex TOU KexpicOa TovTO 
vd‘ Adpravod waddov yétdoauev, aN’ €x Tov érioracOa Sixata déoiy riv mpoopwynow 
kal €&tyynow wemonueda’ brerdéauer 52 Kal rhs émicroAys ‘Adpravod 7d dytlypadov, va 
kal kard ToUTO ddnOevew nuds ywwplfnre’ kal ore TO avtiypapoy Tovro. Eusebius how- 
ever (H. £. iv. 10) says distinctly that Justin appended this copy zw Latin (ryv 
‘Pwyaikny avrvypapnv), and that he (Eusebius) himself translated it to the best of his 
ability into Greek (jets 5¢ els TO‘ EAAqrixov Kara divau avray peTerdjpapev) ; and he 
then gives the Greek as we find it now in the Mss of Justin. Clearly therefore some 
transcriber of Justin has substituted the Greek of Eusebius for the Latin which he 
found in the copy before him. 

The Latin, as given here, is taken from Rufinus’ translation of Eusebius. But 
critics are generally (though not universally) agreed that Rufinus must have replaced 
the original of Hadrian’s letter. Accordingly Otto (Justin Of. I. p. 190 sq., ed. 3) 
has substituted the Latin for the Greek in his text of Justin. 

The genuineness of this document was first questioned by Keim Bedenken gegen die 
Aechtheit des Hadrianischen Christen-Reskripts in Theolog. Fahrb. (1856) p. 387 sq. 
He convinced Baur Drei ersten Fahrhunderte (ed. 3, 1863) p. 442 8q-, Lipsius Chro- 
nologie der Rimischen Bischéfe (1869) p. 170, and Hausrath Neutestamentliche Zeit- 
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geschichte (1874) 11. p. 532 sq- Keim has fuither pressed his attack in later works ; 
Aus dem Urchristenthum (1878) p. 182 sq., Rom u. das Christenthum (1881) p. 553 sq- 
The document has been assailed likewise by Aubé Persécutions de ’ Eglise (1875) 
p- 261 sq., and Overbeck Studien sur Geschichte der alten Kirche (1875) p. 134 sq. 
On the other hand it has been defended by Wieseler Christenverfolgungen (1878) p. 18, 
by Funk Zheologische Quartalschrift (1879) LX1. p. 108 sq., and by Doulcet Rapforts de 
LEglise Chrétienne avec [ Etat Romain (1883) p. 68 sq.; and its authenticity is upheld 
by critics who are far from conservative, as for instance Renan L’Eglise Chrétienne 
p. 32 sq. 

The external evidence in favour of its genuineness is exceptionally strong. The 
date of Justin’s First Apology is probably about A.D, 140, though some place it a few 
years later. It is therefore a strictly contemporary witness. The validity of this 
evidence has not generally been questioned, even by assailants (e.g. Overbeck p. 134). 
In their later works however Aubé (Persécutions etc. p. 272) and Keim (Aus dem 
Urchristenthum p. 182) condemn this last chapter of Justin’s Apology as spurious, 
though previously they had accepted it without question (see Aubé Saint Fustin 
p-1sq-, Keim Rom p. 553). This treatment however is arbitrary. The conclusion of 
Justin’s Apology was certainly known to Eusebius. Moreover the fact that Hadrian’s 
rescript was appended in Latin is highly favourable to its genuineness ; since no forger 
would have been likely to sew a patch of Latin upon a Greek work. Nor is Justin 
Martyr the only early witness to its genuineness, It is distinctly mentioned by Melito, 
who wrote not very many years after Justin (c. A.D. 165), and whose testimony has 
not been disputed by any one. 

Nor again are its internal characteristics such as to counterbalance the weight of 
this external testimony. It is not nearly so favourable to the Christians as a forger 
would have aimed at making his production. It is wholly unlike the spurious letters 
of Pius and Marcus, which will be considered presently. It does not, as some have 
imagined, rescind the ordinance of Trajan. Justin indeed is naturally anxious to make 
the most of it, for he employsit as a precedent to influence the conduct of the heir and 
successor of Hadrian. But the document itself does not go nearly so far as he repre- 
sents. It merely provides that no one shall be punished on the ground of a popular 
outcry ; that there shall be a definite responsible accuser in every instance; and that 
this accuser, if he does not make good his case and his accusation is shown to be 
vexatious, shall be severely punished. ‘Not only is this rescript no stumbling-block 
when confronted with the history of the times. Some such action on the part of the 
emperors is required to explain this history. On the one hand we have the fact that 
every one of some myriads of Christians under the sway of Hadrian was guilty of a 
capital crime in the eye of the law. On the other hand there is the strangely incon- 
sistent circumstance, that so far as our knowledge (doubtless very fragmentary and 
imperfect) goes, only half a dozen or a dozen at the highest computation suffered during 
a reign which extended over twenty-one years. How can we reconcile these two 


seemingly opposite facts? Short of actually rescinding the law which made the pro- 


fession of Christianity a crime, there must have been a vast amount of legal dis- 
couragement. Such is the tendency of this rescript. Ostensibly it confines itself to 
subsidiary points ; but indirectly it would have a far wider effect, for it showed the bias 
of the absolute ruler of the world to be favourable to toleration, The very language 
too was perhaps studiously vague, suggesting a larger amount of protection than it 


actually afforded. 
The correct names of the two proconsuls mentioned in the rescript were Q. Li- 
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cinius Silvanus Granianus and C. Minicius Fundanus, who had been consules suffecti, 
the former A.D. 106, the latter A.D. 107 (see Klein Fasti Consulares p. 56). They 
would therefore naturally be proconsuls of Asia in successive years, and probably 
about A.D, 123, 124, and A.D. 124, 125, respectively (Waddington Fastes Asiatigues 
Pp- 197 sq.), as the interval between the two offices at this period was about seventeen 
years. The name of the former however, as given in Eusebius and Rufinus, is Se- 
renius or Serennius (in Zonaras xi. 24 "Epévmios), where it should have been Licinius or 
Silvanus. If therefore Rufinus has reproduced the original letter, the corruption must 
have been due to Justin himself or have crept into his text before the age of Eusebius 
and Rufinus. 

A question of interest still remains to be discussed. Does the Latin represent. the 
original rescript of Hadrian, or did Rufinus re-translate the document from the Greek 
version of Eusebius? The former view was first put forward by Kimmel De Rufino 
Lusebit interprete p. 175 sq. (1838), and he has carried the suffrages of most recent 
critics, e.g. Gieseler, Neander, Otto, Heinichen, Bickell, Overbeck, Renan, and Aubé. 
On the other hand Kimmel’s view has been controverted by Keim Aus dem Ur- 
christenthum p. 184 sq., Rom u. das Christenthum p. 553 sq-, by Funk Theologische 
Quartalschrift LX1. p. 111 sq., and by Doulcet Rafforts etc. p. 68 sq. 

It would not have been difficult for Rufinus to lay hands on the original, and thus 
save himself the trouble of making a translation from the Greek. He might have 
found it for instance in the collection which Ulpian had made, in his treatise De Pro- 
consule, of all the imperial ordinances relating to the Christians. But he would 
probably have it more ready to hand in another place. He cannot have been unac- 
quainted with Justin Martyr’s Afo/ogies ; and Hadrian’s rescript was presumably still 
appended there in its original Latin form, when he wrote, as it certainly was in the 
time of Eusebius. Indeed, as Rufinus lived in the West, there would be no reason for 
substituting a Greek Version in the copies circulated in his neighbourhood. Moreover 
this is just what Rufinus does elsewhere. In translating Euseb. 1. Z. ii. 2, where 
Eusebius quotes a Greek version of Tertullian Afo/. 5, Rufinus substitutes the ori- 
ginal words of the Latin Apologist. Again in Euseb. H. £. ii. 25, where there is 
another quotation from this same writer, Rufinus replaces the original and extends the 
quotation. Again, in translating 1. £. iii. 20 he reproduces some of the original phrases 
of Tertullian (e.g. ‘ quasi homo’, where Eusebius has éxwv rt ouvécews), though here 
he is evidently trusting his memory without referring to the book. Again in H. Z. 
iii. 33, where Eusebius quotes the passage of Tertullian (4Zo/. 2) relating to Trajan’s 
correspondence with Pliny, he omits the quotation itself, but the context shows that he 
has the original words of Tertullian in his mind. His practice indeed is not uniform. 
Some of the ordinances of the later emperors, which are given by Eusebius, he omits 
altogether (e.g. that of Gallienus, Eus. H. Z. vii. 13; and that of Maximinus, Eus. 
Hi. E. ix. 7); while in one instance, with reference to an imperial decree which Eusebius 
(H. £. viii. 17) had translated or got translated from the original Latin into Greek, he 
tells us that he had ‘remoulded it into Latin’ (nos rursum transfudimus in Latinum), 
apparently meaning thereby that he had retranslated it. 

In the present case the Latin has all the-appearance of an original. The language 
savours rather of the jurist than of Rufinus. Keim and Funk on the other hand point 

to the amplifications ‘eos in aliquo arguant’, ‘eis non permitto’, ‘quemquam horum 

postulaverit reum’, ‘suppliciis severioribus vindices’, etc., as decisive of its being 
atranslation. The ‘sharpening’ of the expressions is also alleged in favour of 
* this view (Keim p. 185). But we find just the same phenomena in the passages of 
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Tertullian of which Eusebius gives a translation. 
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Take these extracts for instance 


from Aol. 2 quoted in Euseb. H. Z. iii. 33, and from AZo/. 5 quoted in Euseb. H. Z. 


li. 2,25 5 
TERTULLIAN 
Adlegans praeter obstinationem non 
sacrificandi nihil aliud se de sacramentis 
eorum comperisse. 

Facit et hoc ad causam nostram, quod 
apud vos de humano arbitratu divinitas 
pensitatur. 

Tiberius ergo, cujus tempore nomen 
Christianum in saeculum introivit, adnun- 
tiata sibi ex Syria Palestina, quae illic 
veritatem ipsius divinitatis revelaverant, 
detulit ad senatum cum praerogativa suf- 
fragii sui. 

Consulite commentarios vestros; illic 
reperietis primum Neronem in _hanc 


EUSEBIUS 


Adyww ew Tod py BovrA\ecOar avrovs 
elSwrodarpeiv ovdev dvdc.ov év abrois ei- 
pykévat. 

kal rodro brép Tod nudy Néyou meroln- 
Tat, Ore map’ bu dvOpwrelg Soximy 7 
Oeorns Sidorat. 

TiBépos oby ép’ od 7d Xproriavay dvowa 
els tov Kdcpov eloeAnrubev, ayyedOévTos 
aire To Séyuaros rotrov ta mpwrov 
npiaro, TH gvykAhrw dvexowwoato, Spdos 
dv éxelvos bs TH Sbypare dpéoxerat. 


évrixere Tots Urournuacw vuav. éxe? 
evpnoere mpwrov Népwra rodro 7d déypa, 


sectam cum maxime Romae orientem 
Caesariano gladio ferocisse. Sed tali 
dedicatore damnationis nostrae etiam 
gloriamur. 


qvixa wdduora év ‘Pwun riv avarodnv ra- 
cay Urordéas wuds Hv els wdvras, Sudéavra. 
TowvTY TRS Ko\doEwSs NUaV dpxny@ kavxw- 
pweOa, 


In this last extract the translator, ignorant of the Latin idiom ‘cum maxime 
orientem’, ‘at the moment of its rising’, has made shipwreck of the sense. 

On the whole I am disposed to think that Kimmel is right, and that we have here 
the original rescript. It is not very easy to conceive Rufinus producing from the 
spiritless translation supplied by Eusebius a document which savours so strongly of 
the imperial edict of Hadrian’s age. In this case, the corruption Serenius for Licinius 
or Silvanus must have been found in the text of Justin by Rufinus, as it had been 
found previously by Eusebius. The corruption is the more explicable where a Greek 
copyist, transcribing a Greek Ms, suddenly found himself confronted with a Latin docu- 
ment which he only imperfectly understood, Where the present text has dv@pwmou 
corresponding to the Latin ‘innoxii’, Eusebius must surely have written d@qo., though 
the reading dv@pwiro is as early as the Syriac Version. 


(8B) Letter to Servianus. 


Hadrianus Augustus Serviano Consuli salutem. 

Aegyptum quam mihi laudabas, Serviane carissime, totam didici levem 
pendulam et ad omnia famae momenta volitantem. LIllic qui Serapem 
colunt Christiani sunt, et devoti sunt Serapi qui Christi se episcopos 
dicunt. Nemo illic archisynagogus Judaeorum, nemo Samarites, nemo 
Christianorum presbyter, non mathematicus, non haruspex, non aliptes. 
Ipse ille patriarcha, cum Aegyptum venerit, ab aliis Serapidem adorare, 
ab aliis cogitur Christum...Unus illis deus nummus est. Hunc Christiani, 
hunc Judaei, hunc omnes venerantur et gentes...Denique ut primum 
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inde discessi, et in filium meum Verum multa dixerunt, et de Antinoo: 
quae dixerint, comperisse te credo, etc. 


This letter is preserved by Vopiscus Vita Saturnini 8. Vopiscus is speaking of the 
Egyptians, and prefaces the letter with these words; ‘ Sunt Christiani, Samaritae, et 
quibus praesentia semper tempora cum enormi libertate displiceant. Ac ne quis mihi 
Aegyptiorum irascatur et meum esse credat quod in litteras rettuli, Hadriani epistolam 
ponam ex libris Phlegontis liberti ejus proditam, ex qua penitus Aegyptiorum vita 
detegitur.’ 

The genuineness of this letter has been generally, though not universally, allowed. 
It comes to us on excellent authority, and the difficulties in the way of accepting it are 
not serious. The ‘patriarch’ mentioned is clearly the Jewish patriarch of Tiberias. 
If it were applied to the hishop of Alexandria, as Casaubon.and other older commen- 
tators assume, it would be a gross anachronism. But the words ‘cum Aegyptum 
venerit’ and ‘cogitur Christum adorare’ show plainly that the person so designated did 
not live in Egypt and did not profess to be a Christian. The real difficulty which 
remains is the description of Verus as ‘filium meum’. Servianus was consul for the 
third time in A.D. 134; but Verus did not receive the title of Czar till A.D. 136. It 
is clear however from the Janguage of Spartianus Hé/ias 3 that some sort of adoption, 
or at least some intimation of the intention, preceded this event by a considerable 
period; ‘Adoptatus autem Aelius Verus ab Hadriano...statimque praetor factus et 
Pannoniis dux ac rector impositus; mox consul creatus [Kal. Jan. A.D. 136]; et quia 
erat deputatus imperio, iterum consul designatus est [Kal. Jan. A D. 137]’. He is still 
called by his old name L. Ceionius Commodus Verus in the fasti for A:D. 136, and 
had not yet assumed his title L. Aelius Caesar, though he had been pretor and had 
governed the province of Pannonia since the point of time at which Spartianus places 
his first adoption. It is clear therefore that long before a,D. 136 Hadrian had taken 
some steps or conceived some intentions, which would explain his calling Verus his 
‘son’. For different views respecting the adoption of the elder Verus see Tillemont 
Empereurs WU. p, 592 sq.» Eckhel Doctr. Num. vi. p. 324 sq., Schiller Rémische 
Kaiserzeit 1, p, 626, Diirr Reisen des Kaisers Hadrian p.33. This last mentioned 
writer, while accepting the letter as genuine in the main, discovers interpolations in 
it (p. 90). The opinion of Schiller (p. 682) is similar. 

For the bearing of this'letter on the history of the Christian ministry see PAlip- 
pians p. 225 sq. 


(ii) ANTONINUS Pius [a.D. 138—161}. 
Letter to the Commune Asiae. 





Avroxpatwp Kaicap Tiros Aidios 
“Aépiavos “Avtwvives SeBacros Ei- 
cePijs, dpxrepeds péytotos, Sypapxt- 
Kns eSovoias TO ka, vraros to 8, 
maryp Tarpisos, T3 Kowd THs “Acias 
Xaipev. 

*Eyd @pqv ott Kat robs Beods éxt- 
pereis EveoGar py avOavew rods 
Towwvrous. Todd yap paddov éxet- 

IG, I, 


Airoxpdétwp Katoap Mapxos Av- 
pydwos *Avrwvivos SeBaaros ’Appe- 
vios, apxtepeds peyrotos, Snpapxe- 
Kins efovoias To wéumrov Kal Séxarov, 
Uratos TO TpiTOV, TO KoLWG THs Acias 
xaipev. 

"Eye pev olde ore Kai tots Gots éxi- 


perés eorr py AavOdvew Tors 
To.ovrous. Tord yap padAov éxel- 
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, ‘ 
vous KoAacotev, elrep Sivaivto, Tods 
‘ , > 4 a 
pn Bovdropévovs aitovs mpookuveiv. 
ols tapaxnv tpeis euBddrcte, Kat 

, a Ld 
THY yvoOunv aitav, hvTep 
. > n 
exovowv, ws abéwy Katyyopeire, Kal 
érepa tiva éuBaddere, aria ov dv- 
, > ae ”, ae Fa pee 
vapeba amodeigar. in 8 av éxeivors 
, x “ : a 
xpyoyov to Soxeiy Eri 76 Karnyo- 
, 
poupévy teOvavat. 
kal ve- 
A ec a a4 ‘ e A 
KOrw bpas mpotewevor tas éavrav 
, »” a Lal > a 
Wuxas, rep meHopevor ots afvodre 
mpdooew avtovs. epi 5é tov cet- 
a , 
op.av TOV yeyoveTw” Kai ywopévwyv 
ovK €ikds Urouvjcar bas abvpodv- 
bid > , 
Tas OTav rep wot, tapaBadXovtas 
Ta Dperepa mpos Ta exeivwv, Ott 
evrappyoiacTdtepo. tyav yivovrat 
. ‘ ‘ , ,<« a . > a 
mpos Tov Oeov. Kat tues ev ayvoeiv 
> ~ 
Soxeire map’ éxeivov tov xpovov Tos 
Oeovs, Kat tadv iepov apedeire Opn- 
ly x s 4 Ay s > 
oxeiav be tiv wept tov Oeov ovK 
. Op 
, , 
aoxevovras éLnAwKare kal SwiKkere Ews 


ae ” ‘ Ny 
ériotacbe. obev KaL TOUS 


Gavarov. vrip tév TowiTwy Kai 
»” a a ‘ ‘ > "4 

ahhow TWes TOV TEP TAS éapxias 
nyepovev TO Oaordty pov rarpt 
” e ‘ > , ‘ 
éypaavs ols Kal avréypawe pndey 
oxAciy Tois Tovovros, ci pn haivowrTo 

| ‘ e 4 c , > 

Tu emt tHv nyepoviay “Pwpyaiwy éyxet- 
poovTes. 
ovtwy wool éojpavay: ots by Kab 


‘ »Y \ ~ 
Kal éuoi be rept tad ToL- 


avréypawa, TH TOU Tatpds Lov KaT- 

aKxodovbar yvouy. i O€ Tis Exel mpds 

TWa TOV TOLOVTMOY Tpaypa KaTadé- 

pe WS TOLOVTOV, éxeivos O KaTtapepd- 

pevos atoke\vc Ow Tod éykAjuaros, 
aA ” a 

Kav haivytar ToLodTos wy, éxelvos dé 

c - 3 ” ~ , 

0 Katadépwy evoxos cota TH Sin. 
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22 robs 
py Bovropévovs abtods mporkbvely 7 
tycis, ods els tapaxny éuBddXere, 
BeBaodvres rHv yvopnv abrav, qvmep 
exovow, ws abéwv katyyopotvtes. 


la * a 
vo. KoAavarey av 


ein 8 av exeivors 

KaTyyo- 
poupéevors TeOvavae padrrov 7 Liv 
¢ x ~ , Lad 
trép rod olkeiov Oevi. 
KOOL 


e . i x > 
aiperov to Soxetv 


o 4 
obev Kai ve- 
wf a 
Mpotgevoe Tas éavTov 
, v , e > A 
Wuxas, yep meiHopevor ols agwovre 
4 “ 
mparrew avrovs. epi 5¢ tov ce- 
opav TOV yeyovorwv Kal ywopevwv 
> »” a a 
ovK arorov bpas tropvpaa, aOvporv- 
‘ bd >. , 
Tas pev oTay Tep Wo, TapaBadrAovTas 
dé ra. bérepa mpos Ta exeivov, of pev 
bel ° ¢ 
ovv evTappyotacToTEpot ‘ytyvovTat 
‘ ‘ ‘ “ id 
mpos tov Oedv, vuets d¢ Tapa Tava 
‘ , > & 3 - a“ 
Tov xpovoy, Kal” Gv ayvoeiv Soxelre, 
tav te Ded Kal tOv GAXAwY apereire 
4 a / “~ \ ‘ ° , 
kat THS OpnoKeias THS epi Tov aba- 
a 
varov bv 57 Tovs xpiotiavovs Opy- 
, > 4 ‘ e 9 
oxevovtas éAavvere Kal Swixere Ews 
/ | ‘ “ Pas »” 
Oavarov. wep dé Tov ToLOvTwY HON 
‘ ‘ a \ ‘ > ¢ 
Kat wodhol Tav Epi Tas érapxias 
ec , ‘ ta) , e tad »” 
Wyepovev Kal TG Oeoratw nudv eypa- 
, ° eS eel J mS! 
Wav matpi> ois Kal avréypaye pndev 
évoxAeiv Tots ToLovTors, ef pndéev qai- 
‘ a « 
vowTo Tept THY TOV “Pwpaiwy 7yepo- 
4 > aA 8.9 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
viav éyxeupovvres. Kal enor dé epi 
ed 4 ar , e ‘ 
Tdv TowvTwv ToAXOl €onpavav: ots 5H 
, os a a ca) 
Kol avréypaiya, KaTakodovbay TH Tod 
P Q 4 
Tarpos yvapy. 
a “~ , > , , 
Twa. TOV ToLOvTwY €i$ TpaypaTa é- 
c A wn >. ~ ec 
pov ws 89 To.otrov, éxeivos 6 Kata- 
* > , 
pepopevos arodehvobw Tod éyxAx- 
» 2.4 7 ~ m” 
Paros, Kal €av haivytat ToLovTos wy, 
. f. wn oe 
6 8& Karadépwv Evoxos Era Sixys. 


et O€ Tis emperor 


mpoeteOn ev "Edéow ev tO Kxowe 
co . - 
THs Actas, Y 
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The first form of this edict, bearing the name of Antoninus Pius, is attached inthe 
MSS as a sort of appendix to the Second Apology of Justin Martyr (Of. 1. p. 244 8q-5 
Otto, ed. 3). There is no reason however for supposing that it was so attached 
by Justin himself, and this appendix must be due to a later transcriber. In the 
opening lines the mss have dnuapxixfis ekovolas traros 1d’, warhp warpldos 7d Ka, 
which was corrected by Mommsen (7%eol. ahr. xiv. p. 431, 1855) as I have given 
it in the text, dnuapxexys éLovoias 7d xa’, braros 7d 5’, wmarhp warpldos—a correction 
which commends itself, for the text of the Mss is impossible, whether the document be 
genuine or not. This reckoning, Trib. Potest. xxi, Cons. iv, corresponds to A.D, 158, 
three years after the probable date of Polycarp’s martyrdom. 

The second form, professing to have issued from M. Aurelius, is found in Eusebius 
(H. Z. iv. 13). The emperor’s titles however are not consonant with themselves. The 
dates, Trib. Potest. xv, Cons. iii, would give A.D. 161; but M. Aurelius did not assume 
the name ‘ Armeniacus’ (not ’Apuévios but’ Apueviaxds) till a.D. 163 (Capitolin. Marcus 
8, Verus 7; see Clinton Fasti Romani i. p. 151 sq.). If therefore the document be 
genuine, some correction is necessary. Thus we might make an alteration in the 
numbers, and read, as I have suggested elsewhere (II. p. 492), O (=é@vvarov) for € 
(wéumrov), in which case we shall get, Trib. Potest. xix, Cons. iii, corresponding to 
A.D. 165. Or again we might strike out the word ’Apuémos as a later addition; and 
this solution is suggested both by the form (Apmevcaxds alone being correct) and 
by the fact that the words ’Apuévios apxtepeds wéyioros are wanting inChron. Pasch. 
p- 484 sq. (ed. Bonn.), where it is quoted. In Rufinus however and in the Syriac 
Version of Eusebius they are found as in the Greek; and, since the Chronicon Paschale 
would naturally derive the document from Eusebius, we must attribute the omission 
to the carelessness of a scribe, whose eye was misled by the homeeoteleuton -oros in 
LeBacros, uéyioros. 

It is to be observed also that, though the name of M, Aurelius is distinctly given in 
the heading of the edict itself, yet Eusebius (7. 2. iv. 12) prefaces it with the words, 
évreuxGels 5é cal id’ érépwv 6 avrds Bacideds érl rs "Aclas ddeApwv, mavrolas VBpece 
mpos Tav émixwpiwy Syuw KaTamrovovperuv, Toairys kiwoe Td Kowdv THs ’Aolas 
duardiews; where ‘the same emperor’ ought to refer to Antoninus Pius, who has been 
mentioned immediately before by Eusebius (iv. 11) as the sovereign to whom Justin 
dedicated his Apology (Bacwet ’Avrwvivy ro Si éwexAnOévre EvceBe?), and again (iv. 
12) in the opening of the Apology itself, which Eusebius quotes. Moreover the docu- 
ment is introduced in the midst of events relating to the reign of Antoninus Pius, and 
this emperor’s death and the consequent succession of M. Aurelius are not recorded 
till a later point in the history (iv. 14). 

On the supposition of the genuineness, Wieseler (Christenverfolgungen p. 21 sq.) 
explains these phenomena as follows. The edict, though bearing the name of the 
reigning Augustus, Antoninus Pius, was really dictated by the Cesar, M. Aurelius. To 
this Melito refers, when in his Apology addressed to the latter he writes (Euseb. 1. £. 
iv. 26), 6 6 rarnp cov, kal cot ra odpmrarra diocxodvros airg [conj. Vales. ra rdvra cvv- 
Sorxoivros avrg] rais wédeot repl rod undev vewrepiiew wepl nua &ypayer. Accordingly 
M. Aurelius, when he himself became emperor, reissued it, altering the name and 
date. 

Against the genuineness however the most serious objections may be urged. In the 
first place the external evidence is deficient. Unlike the rescript of Hadrian which — 
has the contemporary testimony of Justin and Melito, this document has no earlier 
witness than Eusebius. Melito indeed has been confidently alleged by Wieseler and 
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others as vouching for its authenticity; but Melito’s own words cut the other way. 
He does indeed speak of Antoninus Pius as writing to certain cities, deprecating any 
irregular persecution of the Christians; but when he comes to specify instances, he 
mentions Larissa, Thessalonica, and Athens, and the people of Greece generally 
(wdyras"E\Anvas). As he was writing in ‘ Asia’ and for ‘ Asia’, it is morally certain 
that he would, if he had known of such a document, have illustrated and enforced his 
statement by an edict addressed to the Commune Asiae—issued and reissued, as 
this is assumed to have been—since nothing could have served his purpose better. 
It is indeed just possible that Eusebius (77 Z. iv. 13) may have misunderstood Melito 
to allude definitely to this document. But his opinion on such a point has no weight; 
and it is due to him to say that he adduces Melito as a witness not to the authenticity 
of the edict itself, but to the general course of events described in it (rodros ottw 
xwpjoacw érimaprupav MeNrwyr). 

Nor are our misgivings allayed, when we study the contents of the document 
itself. It practically rescinds the law of the Roman empire, as defined by the rescript 
of Trajan. It is an edict of toleration and something more. It expresses approval of 
the Christians and disapproval of their persecutors. It lays penalties on their accusers, 
even though they may accuse them in the regular way and make good their charge. 
In short, from beneath a heathen mask we hear a Christian voice speaking in every 
line. Nor is the difficulty at all met by the fact that in one form (as given in the Mss 
of Justin) the word xpieriavds does not occur in the document ; for the reference is 
quite obvious. Tillemont (A/émoires 11. p. 383), having entire faith in its genuineness, 
writes of it; ‘ We shall see here with delight the justification, or rather the panegyric, 
of the Christians pronounced by the mouth of a pagan pene: This sentence is its 
virtual condemnation. 

For these and other reasons this edict is now generally condemned as spurious ; 
and.it is difficult to question this verdict. Dodwell (Diss. Cypr. xi. § 34) was one of 
the first to express a suspicion of its genuineness, but he did not follow up the subject. 
It was condemned as spurious by Thirlby and by Jortin (see Lardner Works vu. p. 
129). The arguments against its genuineness were strongly urged by Haffner de 
Edicto Antonini Pii pro Christians etc. (Argentorati1781), and Eichstadt Anal. Acad. 
Fenens. 1. p. 286 sq. (1821); and it has been indicted by not a few later writers (see 
Heinichen’s note on Euseb. A. £. iv. 12). More recently it has found but few 
champions, of whom the most doughty is Wieseler (1. c.). Among the recent writers 
who have attacked it strenuously are Overbeck Studien zur Geschichte der alten 
Kirche (1875) p. 126 sq., Aubé Persecutions de ’ Eglise (1878) p. 302 sq., Saint Fustin 
(1875) p- 59 sq-, and Keim Aus dem Urchristenthum (1878) p. 185 sq., Rom u. das 
Christenthum (1881) p. 563. It is rejected likewise by Renan L’Z£glise Chrétienne 
p- 301 sq., and by Doulcet Rapports de becca Chrétienne avec 1 Etat Romain (1883) 
p- 76 sq., and generally. 

In the times of Tillemont (AZémoires 11. p. 651 sq.) and of Lardner (Works vu. 
p- 128) the genuineness of the document was almost universally held. Both these 
writers accept it without hesitation. The main question of dispute then was the reign 
under whichit was issued. While Valois, Scaliger, Huet, Basnage, and Pagi assigned 
it to Antoninus Pius, it was attributed by Baronius, Tillemont, Cave, Lardner, and 
others to M. Aurelius. Though the aspect of this question is somewhat changed now 
that we can no longer regard the document as genuine, still it is a matter of critical 
interest to determine what was its original form—whether as given in the Mss of 
Justin or as found in Eusebius. I am disposed to think that the original heading of 
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the letter is preserved in the Justin Mss, as corrected by Mommsen. The heading in 
Eusebius is inconsistent with itself, as we have seen (p. 467). Nor do we get rid of 
our difficulties by substituting, as I have suggested, xix for xv; since Trib. Potest. 
xix, corresponding with A.D. 165, still falls within the joint reign of M. Aurelius and 
L. Verus. But during this period edicts always went out in the name of both em- 
perors. M. Aurelius was scrupulously careful for the dignity of his brother Augustus; 
and it is inconceivable that, writing to the Commune Asiae which was more immedi- 
ately under the control of Verus at this time, he should have omitted Verus’ name 
altogether. On the other hand the body of the document is evidently preserved in a 
purer form in Eusebius. In the Justin copy the transcriber has striven to get more 
explicit testimony in favour of the Christians and against heathendom. Thus for éyo wév 
oléa ‘I know’ he substitutes éy@ @unv ‘I supposed’; but he has altered the rest of the 
sentence carelessly, so as to leave a confused construction éyd @unv ote Kal rods Oeods 
émimedets EvecOas x.7-A. The 67x has been retained through inadvertence, though an 
infinitive has been substituted for a finite verb in the rest of the sentence. Examples 
indeed of this grammatical dislocation are found elsewhere (see Otto’s note on Justin. 
Dial. 45), but it is generally masked by the intervening words. Again the insertion 
elrep dévawro, implying the impotence of the heathen deities, and of drwa od 
duvdueOa dmodettat, emphasizing the injustice of the charges against the Christians, 
tell their own tale. The workmanship is too coarse for the original forger of the 
document. I suppose then that the original document bore the name of Antoninus 
Pius, but that it was refurbished somewhat later and supplied with a new 
label, so as to apply to M. Aurelius. Whether it was first issued while Antoninus 
Pius was still living, may be open to question. Probably not. Indeed the forgery 
would seem to have been suggested by what Melito says of Antoninus Pius in his 
Apology addressed to M. Aurelius, or at all events to have been elicited by the perse- 
cutions which called forth a flood of apologetic literature under this latter emperor. 
The copy, bearing the name of M. Aurelius, cannot have been issued till some years 
after the death of L. Verus, when the twofold incongruity of the insertion of the title 
Armeniacus (written ‘ Armenius’) and the omission of Verus’ name would not strike 
- the mind of the falsifier. The fate of the two forms of the edict however has been 
different. The Pian form has undergone bold manipulation at the hands of some later 
transcriber, who dissatisfied with the testimony borne by the Roman emperor to 
Christianity made him speak in more explicit language; whereas on the other hand 
the Aurelian form, preserved in Eusebius, has come down to us very much in the 
words in which it was issued by the redactor. The strange procedure of Eusebius, who 
while giving the copy which bears in the forefront the name of M. Aurelius nevertheless 
ascribes it to Antoninus Pius, can best be explained by supposing that he was 
acquainted with both forms of the document. 


(iii) M. Auretius [a.p. 161—180]. 


(a) Letter to the Roman People and Senate. 
Mapxov Bacirews eriorody) apds THY ovyK«Ayrov, év f paprrpel Xpuo- 
tiavors airious yeyevnoOat THs vikns adtav. 
Aidroxpatwp Katcap Mdpxos AipyAws ’Avrwvivos Tepyavixos TapOuxos 
Zapparixds Spy “Popaiwy wal rH tepa avyxAytw xalpev. Davepa tyiv 
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> , 7 ee aA a , e a“ > a , > , 
éroinoa Ta TOU 40d oKxorod peyéOn, Orota ev TH Teppavia éx repioracews 
‘ Lad 3 , 3 , > tal 4 ‘ 4 , 
dua mepiBodijs éxaxoAovOyjpata éroinca év tH peOopia Kapov Kal rabuv, 

r , , e- & , e , , 
év Kapvouvtw xatahapBavopévov pov vr0 Spaxovtwv EBdouykovta Ttecodpwv 
Gro piriwv évvéa. ‘yevouévv S€ avtav eyyis yudv eérAwparwpes Eunvuoav 
ean A ” 4 « e , , > , ca o »” 
npiv, kai Ilourniavos o ymérepos todeuapxos edyAwoev nuiv arwa €idopev 
(xaradapBavomevos Sé nunv ev peyeOer tANOovs apixtov, Kal oTparevpdrwv 
- , a 
Aeyeovos mpivas, Sexaryns, yeuivas, ppevrynoias, pilypa Karypiunpévov) 
4 ” , * / 2 4 € , e , 
wAROn wapeivat tappixtov oxAov xiALddwv evaxooiwy EBdouykovra érra. 
9¢ , > > S ‘ ‘ a tet By ‘ ‘ , a 
efeTacas ovv éyavtTov Kat To TAHOos TO euov mpos TO péyeOos Tav Bap- 
Bapwv Kai roreuiwv, Karédpapov eis tO Oeois evyecOar marpwols. ape- 
Aovpevos SE vm avrav Kal tiv oTevoxwpiav pov Oewpnoas THs Suvdpews 
mapexddeoa Tovs Tap’ ypuiv Aeyopévovs xpiotiavors' Kal erepwricas edpov 
AO \ , 6 x A > ae , > > , 9 F) »” 
7AHO0s Kai péyeBos airy, at éuBpiywnodpevos cis adrovs, dmep ov« expere 
dud 7d Borepov éreyvoxévar pe THv Sivapw adirdv. dOev dpédpevor od 
BeadGv rapaprnow ovre dtwv ovre Gadmiyywv....dua TO exOpov elvae rd 
To.ovto avrois Sia tov Oedv dv hopotor Kara avveidnow. <«ixds odv éorw, 
a c , 7A > 97 A »” G: 37 > ~ 
ovs vroAapBavopev abéous elvat, ore Oedv Exovow avroparov ev TH ovve- 
Oyore. Terexiopévov. pivavres yap éavtods emt tHv yiv ovx vréip euod 
povov eexOynoav adda kal vrép rod mapdvtos otpatevpatos, mapyyopov 
/ ou ‘ a “a / a ‘ Mid > x, 7 
yevérOar Sibys cat Aqmod Tis Tapovons. TeuTraior yap Vdwp ovK €iAy- 
\ ‘\ ‘ a“ > ‘ > A /, Cal , ‘ 
pepev dia 70 pn wapeivaty Huev yap év TG pecoppddrAw tis Teppavias xat 
tois Opos avtrdy. dpa S& tH Tovrovs pipar ext tv yhv Eavrovs Kal 
” “ > . > , Lvsna Ad > 4, > / > ‘ 
evxerOar OG, © eyo yyvoow, eiféws Ydwp yKorovOer ovpavobev, emi pév 
npas wWoxpotaroy, éxi S& rovs “Pwpaiwy ériBovdrovs xadala mupwdys. 
> ‘ . AN lel / > o a , 4 e > 
adAa kat Od Geod rapovoiay év eixn ywouevnv wapartixa ws avuTep- 
, a“ 
Bdyjrov Kat axaradvrov....Adrdbev ovv apéapevor ovyxwpyowpev Tots Tol- 
ovrots evar xpiotiavois, iva pn Kal? yudv tt ToLodrov aitnodpevon OmAov 
a“ a > 
eririxwou tov S& Towdrov cvpPBovdreviw, did TO TovodTov €lvat, ypioTiavev 
x 9 ar Lal 6 > be e 6 id > AO fol a is 
py eyxadetcbor, i dé edpeOein tis eyxaddv TO xpiotiavG te xpiotiavds 
éort, TOV pev mpoTaydpevov xpirtiavov zpddyrov elvar Bovropat...yiverOat 
ec , an »” 4 ‘\ > , Ral a , 
Oporoyncavta Toro, aAAo Erepov pydev eyKadovpevov 7 OTL xpLoTLaves 
€or. povov, Tov mpoodyovra dé rotrov Lavra KaierOau: tov S& xpirriavoy 
dpodoyyjoavra Kal cvvacpadiodpevoy rept TOU ToLovTOV, TOV TEeTLTTEYpLEVOV 
TH érapxiav eis perdvorav Kal avedevOepiay Tov ToLODTOV pn meTayELV. 
Tatra dé cal r7s ovyxAyrov Soypate Kvpwhjvar BovrAopat, cal Kedevw 
a n a ” a a S 
TovTd pov TO Sidtaypa év TH Dopw tov Tpaiavod wporeOijvar mpos to 
, 
dvvacOar avaywookecOar. povtice 6 mpaidextos Birpacros IloAAiwv eis 
an a A 
Tas Tépé érapxias TeupOjvar: wavra dé tov BovdAdpevov xppaGat kal exe 
fod a cal 
py Korver Oat AapBave éx THV TpoTeevTwY Tap Ypdav. 
. ‘Imperator Ceesar M. Aurelius Antoninus Germanicus Parthicus Sarmaticus to the 
people of the Romans and to the holy senate, greeting.’ 
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‘I make known to you the magnitude of my enterprise and what results I achieved 
in Germany after my distress from my beleagerment (?] with much toil and endurance 
on the frontier, when I was surprised in Carnuntum by seventy-four regiménts nine 
miles off. Now when they approached us, our scouts informed ‘ts, and Pompeianis 
our commander in chief showed us, what also we saw with our own eyes (for I was 
surrounded by multitudes of savage hordes, having with me a combined and’ moderate 
force consisting of the soldiers of the first legion and the tenth—both the Twin and the 
Fretensian), that there were crowds there of a miscellaneous multitude numbering nine 
hundred and seventy-seven thousand. Having therefore measured myself and my 
troops with the’ numbers of the barbarous enemy, I betook myself’to prayer to the 
gods of my fathers. But finding myself neglected by them and contemplating to what 
straits my ferces were reduced, I summoned those whom we call Christians to my aid. 
And by enquiry I found out their numbers and magnitude, scolding’ them at the same 
time, which I ought not to have done, for I afterwards discovered’ their power. 
Making a beginning herewith, they did not [think of] equipping themselves with 
missiles or shields or trumpets, for this is abhorrent to them by reason of the god 
that they bear in their conscience. It is probable then that those whom we suppose 
to be Atheists have a self-moving god enshrined in their conscience. For throwing 
themselves on the ground they prayed not only for me bit for the army that was with 
me, that He would be their comforter in their present drought and famine; for we 
had not drunk any water for five days, as there was none in the place; for we were in 
the heart of Germany and within their frontiers. ‘Now as soon as they threw them- 
selves on the earth and prayed toa god who was unknown to me, forthwith rain came 
from heaven—very cold water upon us, but fiery hail upon the enemies of the Romans. 
So forthwith [we felt] the presence of their god at once as they prayed, as of one 
invincible and indestructible. Beginning at once therefore let us permit such persons 
to be Christians, lest they pray for any such weapon against us and obtain it. And I 
recommend that no such person be accused as a Christian, for being such. But, if any 
one should be found accusing a Christian of being a Christian, it is my desire that it 
be made clear that the Christian so brought to judgment, if he confesses to it, shall be 
[acquitted], if no other charge is brought against him except that he is a Christian, and 
that his accuser shall be burnt alive; and any Christian, when he confesses to this and 
has made his case good, shall not be forced by the officer entrusted with the govern- 
ment of the province to change his religion or to lose his liberty.’ 

‘I desire that this decision be ratified by a decree of the Senate, and I direct that 
this my ordinance be published in the Forum of Trajan, that it may be read. The 
prefect Vitrasius Pollio will take care that it is sent to the several provinces. Any one 
who wishes to make use of it and to possess it, shall not be prevented from obtaining 
a copy from the decrees promulgated by us.’ 


The Greek text is evidently mutilated in some places, and probably corrupt in 
others ; nor is it always easy to satisfy oneself as to the meaning of the expressions used. 
For ra@uv the Mss have ora@dv. ‘There is much to be said for Silburg’s emendation 
Kovddwr kal Dapuarev instead of xaycw cal oradwy. Just below Kapvodvry is an 
emendation for xorlvy, the reading of the Mss. The word duixrov means, I suppose, 
‘unsociable, uncivilised, savage.’ The dpdxovres are the standards or ensigns of the 
regiments, as e.g. in Lucian Quom. Hist. Conscr. 29 wate rods Godroores &gon ray Tap- 
Ovalwv (cnueiov 5& wyPovs TovTo adbrois, xAlous yap, oluat, 6 Spdxwy ayer) Savras 
Spdxovras wappeyeders evar x.7.A. Of the Sesignation of the legions, yeyivas ppevry- 
cias, I shall have to speak presently, 
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It is hardly necessary to say that the representation of the policy of M. Aurelius in 
this document is wholly unhistorical. So far from reversing the principles laid down 
by Trajan, he treated the Christians with a severity far beyond that of the intervening 
sovereigns. We need only point to the persecution at Vienne and Lyons (A.D. 177), 
which happened two or three years after this letter purports to have been written, to 
convict it as a coarse and palpable forgery. 

But though this letter is a manifest forgery, yet the writer shows some acquaintance 
with the men of the time. Ti. Claudius Pompeianus was one of Marcus’ principal 
generals, married the emperor’s daughter Lucilla after the death of her first husband 
Verus, was twice made consul (for the second time in A.D, 173; see Klein Fastz 
Consulares p. 79), and commanded in the German wars; see Dion Cass. Ixxi. 3, Ixxii. 
4, Ixxiii. 3, Capitol. Marcus 20, Pertinax 2, 4, Spartian. Did. Ful. 8, Caracall. 3. 
Vitrasius Pollio married Annia Faustina the first cousin of M. Aurelius, was twice 
consul (for the second time in A.D. 176; see Klein l.c. p. 80), held the office of pro- 
consul of Asia (Aristid. Of. I. p. 529), and was appointed prefect of the preetorium in 
succession to Macrinus Vindex who perished in the Marcomannic war (Dion Cass. 
Ixxi. 3), having as his colleague in this office Basszeus Rufus; comp. C./.Z. VI. 1540, 
Orelli Znscr. 3421, 3574, Henzen Juscr. 5477, Ephem. Epigr. IV. p. 177, and see 
Waddington Fastes Asiatigues p. 215 sq. It is curious that the inscriptions speak of 
statues being erected to him and to his colleague in this very Forum Trajani which 
is here mentioned in connexion with his name. 

The main incident to which the letter refers took place during the war with the 
Quadi about A,D. 174. The Roman soldiers, parched with thirst and faint with heat, 
were surrounded by the enemy, and their destruction was imminent. Suddenly 
clouds gathered in the clear sky, and a storm burst upon them. ‘The rain poured in 
profuse and grateful showers on the Roman army; while the enemy was smitten down 
with violent hail and lightning. The fire, where it fell on the Romans, was im- 
mediately extinguished ; the water, where it descended on the Quadi, only added fuel 
to the flames, as if it were oil. The Roman soldiers at first with upturned faces and 
open mouths received the refreshing streams; then they held out their shields and 
helmets, themselves drinking and giving to their horses to drink. Marcus obtained a 
splendid victory and was proclaimed imperator for the seventh time. Contrary to his 
wont, he accepted the title as receiving it from God (ws xal mapa Ocod AauBavwr) and 
wrote to the senate (77 yepoucia éméaretNev) accordingly. 

‘Dion Cassius (Ixxi. 8, 10), the earliest heathen writer who reports this incident 
(c. A.D. 220) and from whom I have taken this account, further mentions it as 
‘related’ (Ad-yos xe) that one Arnuphis, an Egyptian magician, who attended Marcus 
on this expedition, had invoked among other deities (Sa{uovas) the ‘aerial Hermes’ 
with incantations and thus drawn down the rain, Capitolinus(4/arc.24), writing under 
Diocletian (c. A.D. 300), and Themistius (Ova¢. 15, p. 191), addressing Theodosius 
(A.D. 381), attribute the miracle directly to the prayers of the emperor. Themistius 
even gives the very words of the prayer; stretching out his hands he cried, ‘With this 
hand I invoke and supplicate the giver of life—this hand with which I never took away 
life.’ Claudian (de Sext. Cons. Honor. 340 sq.), panegyrizing the son of Theodosius 
{A.D. 404) as a second Marcus, appears to have had both these accounts of his pre- 
decessors before him and offers his readers the alternative, but himself prefers the 
latter ascribing the incident to the direct merits of the emperor ; 


Chaldaea mago seu carmina ritu 
Armavere deos, seu (quod reor) omne Tonantis 
Obsequium Marci mores potuere mereri. 
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Even a Christian Sibyllist (Ovac. Sid. x11. 196 sq.) in the third century adopts this 
solution and attributes the preservation of the army to ‘the emperor’s piety’ (5¢ evoeBtnv 
Baovdjjos), to whom the God of heaven would refuse nothing (G¢eds ovpdvios uaa wave’ 
Umakovcet). 

The Christians generally however accounted for the occurrence in a wholly 
different way. ‘They believed that it was an answer, not indeed to the prayer of the 
emperor, but to the prayer of the Christians who formed part of his army. Claudius 
Apollinaris (Eus. H. Z. v. 5), who addressed an apology to M. Aurelius not many 
years after the event, took this view. As reported by Eusebius, he even went so far 
as to say that the legion took its name, ‘Thunder-striker’ or ‘Thunder-struck’ 
(xepavvoBddos or Kepavyd8oros), from this incident—a statement which I shall have to 
consider presently. Tertullian, writing a few years later (Afol. 5, ad Scap. 4), likewise 
testifies to the efficacy of the Christians’ prayers. He states that M. Aurelius asked 
for these prayers, and that he wrote afterwards to the Senate bearing testimony to the 
miraculous answer which had been vouchsafed. Eusebius (l.c.) mentions that the 
occurrence was otherwise explained by the heathen, but that the Christians more 
truthfully ascribed the result to the supplications of their brothers in the faith. He 
describes the soldiers in question as tovs érl 79s Medcrw7s otrw Kadouuérns devyecvos 
otparwras. He cites as his authorities for the Christian story Claudius Apollinaris 
and Tertullian. In the Chronicon also (11. p. 172, ed. Schéne) he mentions the fact. 


- Orosius (vii. 15) and the Chronicon Paschale (p. 487 ed. Bonn.) follow Eusebius. 


Gregory Nyssen again (Of. Ill. p. 505 sq.) enlarges upon the incident as an 
answer to the prayers of the Christians. Xiphilinus (c. A. D. 1075), epitomizing Dion 
(Ixxi. 9), turns aside to accuse his author of falsehood and ignorance, in not knowing 
that the legion from Melitene, which was fighting in this war, was composed wholly 
of Christians, that the lieutenant general informed the emperor of the power of their 
prayers, that the emperor in consequence requested them to intercede with their God, 
that an immediate answer was vouchsafed to this intercession, and that Marcus in 
consequence designated this legion xepavvoBdXos. 

The incident, whatever it was, is represented in the sculptures of the Antonine 
column, erected soon after at Rome, where Jupiter Pluvius is represented as an old 
man, from whose hair and beard flow copious streams, which are caught in the 
shields of the Roman soldiers, while the enemy is struck down by lightning. 
(Bartoli et Bellori Co/umna Antoniniana pl. xiv, xv). Nor was this the only artistic 
reproduction of the event. Themistius (l.c.) saw the same scene represented in a 
painting, the emperor praying in the midst of the phalanx mee the soldiers holding out 
their helmets to catch the descending waters. 

The simple fact that M. Aurelius wrote to the Senate after the event is mentioned, 
as we have seen, by Dion. The emperor could hardly have done otherwise. Ter- 
tullian hazards the assertion (Afo/. 5) that in this letter mention was made of the 
prayers of the Christians. Accordingly he claims M. Aurelius as a protector of the 
Christians. But the very language in which he asserts his claim shows that he had no 
direct and personal knowledge of any such letter; ‘s¢ litterae M. Aurelii gravissimi 
imperatoris reguérantur, quibus illam Germanicam sitim Christianorum forte militum 
precationibus impetrato imbri discussam contestatur.’ Here he assumes that if sought 
among the archives the letter would be found. Just in the same way he elsewhere 
{Afol, 21) refers his heathen readers to the official reports which Pilate sent to 
‘Tiberius after the trial of Christ. He did not doubt that both documents would be 


- found in the archives, Yet this hazard of Tertullian is apparently the sole foundation 
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on which later statements are built. Eusebius in the Chromicle writes cautiously 
Névyerac ws Kal émicro\al dépovra:, ‘It is said that an epistle is extant.’ Since in his 
History he quotes the passage of Tertullian as vouching for the existence of such a 
letter (ypadet...\éywr Madpxov...€miorodds elaérs viv pépecOa), there can be little doubt 
that his \éyerae refers to the same authority. It is equally obvious that he himself 
had not seen the letter. Jerome, in his edition of the Chronicle, drops the mention of 
the hearsay, and asserts boldly, ‘Extant litterae M. Aurelii gravissimi imperatoris quibus 
ipse testatur etc.’, where the expression shows that he had. the original Latin of Ter- 
tullian before him, when he wrote this passage... On the other hand Orosius retains 
the caution, but strengthens the statement in another way, ‘Extare etiam nunc apud 
plerosque dicuntur literae iniperatoris Antonini ete.’ The letter appended to Justin’s 
second apology in the Mss is the outcome of these statements. It was not the cause, 
but the consequence, of Tertullian’s venture. Just as the forgery of the Apocryphal 
Acts of Pilate was suggested by the references in the early fathers to the Roman 
procurator’s report, so also here some adventurer, finding allusions in Tertullian and 
later writers to a letter of the emperor oe in favour of the Christians, took upon 
himself to supply the missing document. 

Strangely enough our forged letter makes no mention of the ‘Thundering Legion,’ 
though this appears in the earliest extant report of the incident. On the contrary it 
names other legions as being engaged in this conflict, but not this which was the 12th. 
The objections to this Christian version of the story are these. 

(1) The legion in question obtained its surname long before the time of M. Aurelius. 
Dion Cassius (lv. 23), enumerating the legions of Augustus, mentions among these 
7d dwiéxarov 7d év Kamrmadoxig rd xepavvopdpov. It might indeed be urged that the 
title xepawvopdpov was given by Dion by anticipation; but the inscriptions show 
that this explanation will not hold. For instance, in the 11th year of Nero (A.D. 65) 
a PRIMIPILARIS. LEG. XII. FVLMINATAE inscribes his name on the foot of Memnon’s 
statue, as having heard it speak (C. 7. Z. 111. 30). Again another inscription belonging 
to the early years of Trajan (A.D. 98—102) gives this name (C. 7. Z. v. 534). In 
other inscriptions likewise, referring to the reigns of Nerva, Trajan, and Hadrian, it 
appears (C. 7. Z. 111.2917, 1X. 2456), as also in-one dating during the joint sovereignty 
of Marcus and Verus, and therefore not long before the war with the Quadi 
(C. Z. LZ. 11. 1180). 

(2) The name of this legion is now ascertained to have been not Fudminatrix, 
but Fu/minata. In the inscriptions, in which it occurs frequently, it is generally 
contracted in various ways, FVL, FVLM, FVLMI, FVLMIN, FVLMINAT, and it was sup- 
plied with a termination ‘Fulminatrix’ to suit the Christian story. But on some more 
recently discovered monuments the word is written in full FvLMINnaTA (C. /. Z. 101. 
30, 2029, VIII. 7079, X- 7351), so that no doubt can remain. For the misreading of 
the word in the Wotitia Orientis where the MSs have ‘Fulminae,’ which has been 
altered into ‘fulminea,’ but which ought to be read ‘fulminat’, see Henzen in Borghesi 
Euvres IV. p. 233- Dion distinctly calls it xepavvopdpor, and so it is named in a 
recently discovered inscription (Budletin de Correspondance Hellénique VU. p- 133, 1883), 
Aeriwmnoc.AwAek[atHc].KepayNopopoy- The probability is that ‘Fulminata ’, 
like ‘Torquata’; refers to some emblem worn by the soldiers of this legion. In like 
manner the fifth legion was called ‘Alauda’ on account of the larks which adorned 
the helmets of the soldiers. Renan (Marc-Auréle p. 275) offers another explanation. 
He supposes that on some occasion the camp of this legion had been struck by 
lightning and so ‘received a sort of baptism by fire’, places so struck being set apart 
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and consecrated. Anyhow the passive termination of ‘Fulminata’ is not favourable 
to the Christian story, as the fact of its perversion into’‘ Fulminatrix’ shows. Borghesi 
(l.c.) suggests that M. Aurelius altered the old name ‘Fulminata’ into ‘Fulminatrix,’ 
and de Rossi in his note to Borghesi accepts this explanation. We need hardly ctieins 
this improbable conjecture. 

Eusebius distinctly states that Claudius Apollinaris represented the name xepavvo- 
Bodov (presumably the active xepavvoBddov, not the passive KepavvdBodov) as having 
been given to the legion by the emperor in consequence of the miraculous occtirrence 
(é& éxetvou pyoas thy bv ebxys Td mapddotov wemounxviay eyewva olkelay Tq yeyovdre 
mpos Tov Baciéws elA\npévac mpoonyoplay, KepavvoBddov 77) ‘Pwuatwy émxdnbetoav 
gwvp). As Apollinaris wrote almost immediately after the occurrence, it is- difficult 
to suppose that he could have fallen into this error. I have therefore suggested else- 
where (Colossians p. 61) that he used some ambiguous expression implying that it 
was fitly so named (e.g. éravunov rHs ovyruxlas), which Eusebius and later writers 
misunderstood ; just as Eusebius himself elsewhere (v. 24) speaks of Irenzeus as 
pepavupes Tis Gv TH mpooryopla avT@ re Te Tpdryw eipnvorolos. Thus in Eusebius’ 
account we may suspect that olxelay r@ yeyovdrt mpooryoplay is an expression borrowed 
from Apollinaris himself, while rpos ‘rod Baowéws elAnpévac gives Eusebius’ erroneous 
interpretation of his author’s meaning. 

(3) But there is still another difficulty. The proper station of this 12th legion 
was not Germany but the East. It was stationed in Syria at the time of the Judaic 
war under Titus (Joseph. B. F v. 1.6; Tac. Hist. v. 1; comp. Ann. xv. 6, 26). At 
the close of that war it was removed by Titus to Melitene on the Euphrates on the 
frontier of Armenia and Cappadocia (Joseph. B. 7. vii. 1. 3). Accordingly it is 
mentioned in an inscription (C. 7. Z. vill. 7079), and in Dion Cassius (lv. 23), as 
located in Cappadocia. This therefore was its proper station at the time of the war 
with the Quadi: and indeed the fact is recognized by Eusebius and after him by 
Xiphilinus ; for both writers speak of it as connected with Melitene. Yet, though its 
proper head quarters were Melitene, the outbreak or even the threatening of war 
elsewhere might lead to its being despatched to the disturbed regions. On one oc- 
casion we learn from the inscriptions that this legion, the //minata, was stationed in 
Achaia (C. . Z. 111. 6097). At another time we find it quartered—either the whole 
or a detachment—at Ancyra in Galatia (Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique Vu. 
p- 16,,1883). The Germanic war of M. Aurelius was a sufficiently grave occasion to 
require the concentration of legions at the seat of war from other parts of the empire ; 
and there is, so far as I know, no reason why the 12th legion should not have been 
one of these. Strangely enough however, the forged letter of the emperor with which 
we are concerned omits to mention this legion, but names instead the first and the two 
tenth legions. What legion is meant by the first, the writer does not explain. There 
were at this time three first legions, Adjutrix, Jtalica, and Minervia. The proper 
station of Adjutrix was in Pannonia Superior, of Jta/ica in Moesia Inferior and Dacia, 
of Minervia in Germania Inferior’. Adjutrix and Minervia therefore were at the seat of 
war, while /¢alica could be moved thither without difficulty. After the first legion the 
letter mentions dexdryns yeuwvodpevrycia, as it is corruptly written in the Mss. The 
tenth was a double legion, or rather two legions (Dion Cass. lv. 23 of dékarou éxdrepor, 


1 For the names and dispositions of sq., Marquardt Rim. Staatsverw. I. p. 
the legions see especially Dion Cass. lv. 430 sq., Mommsen in Ephemeris Epigra- 
23, 24. Comp. Borghesi Zuvrestv.p.201  phica v. p. 164 sq. (1884). 
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of re €v TH ILavvovla rp dvw ol Sldvyor Kal of év Tovdalg), called respectively Gemina and 
Fretensis. There can therefore be no doubt that the corrupt Greek represents 
*decima Gemina et Fretensis.” The name ‘Gemina’ or ‘Twin’ is the designation of 
several legions (the vilth, xth, x1Ith, xIvth), which were or had been twofold; and 
Otto here (I know not for what reason) singles out the xivth. Both x Gemina and 
XIV Gemina were stationed in Pannonia Superior, so that either might easily have 
been employed in this war. The other xth legion, Fretensis, was quartered in Judea. 
If therefore it took any part in this war, it must, like /2/minata, have been transferred’ 
to those parts temporarily for the purpose. 

I am disposed to think that there was some truth in the Christian account of the 
incident. Claudius Apollinaris, who first mentions it, addressed his Apology to 
M. Aurelius, and therefore must have written within six years of the event at the out- 
side. He is therefore entitled to credit as the most strictly contemporary of all known 
authorities. He could hardly have placed the Legio Fulminata in Germany, when its 
head quarters were well known to be in the East, unless it had actually been sent 
thither. There is nothing improbable in its transference, such removals being common 
in time of war. Thus in Tac. Amz. xv. 25, 26 we have a notice of the transmission of 
several legions from great distances to the seat of war. But a legion stationed in 
Melitene would naturally contain a very appreciable proportion of Christians, as it 
must have drawn recruits from districts where Christianity was exceptionally strong at 
a very early age. If the drought were oppressive, these Christians would probably 
pray for rain. Here then we have the true elements in the story. On the other 
hand the request of the emperor to the Christians for their special prayers and his 
subsequent acknowledgement of their efficacy are doubtless a fictitious garnish with 
which the enthusiasm of the early Christians decked out the simple fact. 


(B) Letter to Huxenianus. 
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Avrwvivos Avtoxparwp S<«Baords EvgeviavG TorAiwve xaipew. “Eyo 

eis meipay TAS OS ayxwwoias Epyois avrols KaTacTds, Kal padtota ols 
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évayxos mpootdéer Tod yuérepov Kparovs Suerpagw Kata tHv Sptpvar, 
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éxixovpicas Spvpvatos tHv ek Tov KAdvov THS ys ervyevomevyv avrois 

auphopav, noOnv te, dorep cikds, Kal GE THS TOV TpayydTwv émipedeias 
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eryvera* euaSov yap amavta peta axpiBelas, worep av ei Tapuv. F TE 

yap Tapa cov reupbecios dvadopd, 6 te amrodidovs tadtyv, Kal Kauxiduos 

6 érizporos 7pav aravta po. cadds Siyyyoato. emt S& tod wapovTos 
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yuobev tov nueTépw kpadrer “ABépKiov tia tis “Iepatodurav érioKorov 
\ ‘ 4 »” > a id ‘ a A e e 

mapa vot duatpiBew, avdpa evoeBH ovtw Ta TaV xpioTiavdy, ws Satmovev- 

, 2: A /, »” > , , lol .Y A 

tas te ia@oOar Kai vooovs adAas evKoAdtata Oepamevelv, ToUTOV KaTa TO 

avaykaiov ymeis xpyCovres, Ovad€pov kat Baoo.avoy paywrtpiavods Tov 

, oe > , Peer ‘ ” ® seule \ a e - 
Ociwy pas odpdixiov éréuwapev tov avdpa per aidods Kal TYAS amacys 
, > ” 
ws nas dyayeiy. Kehavoney ouv TH oH oTepporgre meioa. TOV avopa ovv 
mpobupi wary mpos pas paxtotay ed cidoTt ws ov pérpuis cou Keioerat 
nop ypiv Kat vrép TovTov Oo érawvos. €ppwao. ; 
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This letter, purporting to have been written by the emperor M. Aurelius, is found 
in the Zife of S. Abercius § 17, as given by Symeon Metaphrastes (Patrol. Graec. cxv. 
p- 1211 sq. ed. Migne; see also the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum, October 22). The 
story runs as follows ; 

Abercius, bishop of Hierapolis in Lesser Phrygia in the time of M. Aurelius and 
L. Verus, distinguished himself by his iconoclastic zeal against the idols of heathendom. 
For this act he would have been put to death; but casting out devils from several 
persons, who were tormented, he saved himself from his fate, and-turned the tide of 
popular feeling in his favour. Among other miracles he cured of blindness Phrygella 
the mother of Euxenianus Publio, a man in high authority at Hierapolis and greatly 
esteemed by the emperor. The evil demon, thwarted by Abercius, avenged himself 
by imposing upon him a journey to Rome. Lucilla, the daughter of M. Aurelius 
and Faustina, being then sixteen years old, was betrothed to L. Verus, and her father 
had agreed to escort her to Ephesus, there to marry her to Verus, who was quartered 
in the East on account of the war with Vologesus. The demon took possession of 
her at this crisis, and cried out through her that Abercius of Hierapolis alone could 
exorcise him. The letter to Euxenianus was written by M. Aurelius in consequence. 

Abercius obeys the summons contained in this letter. He takes ship at Attalia and 
sails to Portus, where he meets the magistriani who had returned by another route. 
On his arrival in Rome, he is taken to the prefect Cornelianus, by whom he is intro- 
duced to Faustina. The emperor himself was absent on an expedition against the 
barbarians, who had crossed the Rhenish frontier and were plundering the Roman 
territory. The maiden Lucilla is brought into the hippodrome, foaming, quivering, 
and lacerated by the demon. Abercius expels the demon and bids him, in revenge 
for the trouble he has caused, ‘take up this altar (pointing out to him with his hand a 
stone altar), and carry it as far as to Hierapolis and take and place it by the south 
gate’. The demon lifts up the altar accordingly in the presence of numberless 
spectators (uuplwy dpdyrwy éupdrwyr), carries it off groaning heavily, and deposits it in 
Hierapolis as commanded. Faustina overjoyed desires to make some return to 
Abercius for the.cure of her daughter. He asks that a bath may be built in the field 
where he had knelt and prayed before his departure from Hierapolis, and where in 
answer to this prayer hot springs had burst out from the ground for the relief of the 
sick. He further requests that a dole of three thousand bushels of corn may be given 
to the poor of his city. The empress sends orders through Cornelianus to the ‘ruler 
of Phrygia’ (dpxovra Ppvytas) for the fulfilment of his requests. The bath is built and 
called ’Aypos Oepyav: the dole is given and continued till the time of Julian, who 
‘envying the Christians this, as he did all other good things’, put a stop to the dis- 
tribution. 

Abercius, after remaining some time in Rome, was admonished in a dream that 
he must visit Syria. The empress was anxious to detain him, but at length consented 
and placed a ship at his disposal. He sailed to Antioch, and from Antioch went to 
Apamea, where he pacified the churches which were rent asunder by the Marcionite 
heresy. He then crossed the Euphrates and visited Nisibis and the Churches of 
Mesopotamia. When he declined money, in recompense for his labours, they voted 
him the title of leamocrodos. Then he returned home. Being admonished in a dream 
that his time was approaching, he ordered a square stone to be prepared for his tomb, 
and upon this he placed the altar which the demon had brought from Rome, in- 
scribing on it the following words (rolovdé ru élypaypa att@ éyxapdtas) : 

"Exdexrijs wodews roNlrns rodr’ érolnoa fav Ww’ exw KaupS cdparos tOase Odow. 
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otvoua ABépxios 6 dy pabnris toimévos dyvov, ds Bédoxe mpoBdrwv ayédas dpeos medlos 
Te, 6POadwods ds Exer peyddous mdvtn Kabopavras. ovros ydp me edidate ypaumara 
mrd* els ‘Peony és Ereupev ue Baoidrelav dOphoa, cal Bacluooav idetv xpvodcrodov 
xpucomédidov? Aaov 5 eldov éxet Nawmpay cppayida exovra. Kal Luplys wédov eldov xal 
dorea wavra NioiBw, Kidpdrny d:aBds, wdvra 8 Eoxov cvvounyvpous, Iaidov éowbev- 
mioris mavtn 5¢ mponye, Kal wapéOnxe tpophy lxOdv ard wyyhs maymeyeOn Kadapdr, 
év dpataro wapbévos ayvr}, kal rolrov érédwe Plrois éoOlew did wavros, olvov xpnorov 
éxouvoa, xépacua didodca per’ dprov. rtaira mapeords elroy "ABéepxios de ypadjvat, 
éBSounxoorov eros kal Seirepov iyov GAnOds. Tadd’ 6 vowr eviaro Vrép ’ABepklov mas 6 
cuvwios. ov pévror TUUBYy Tis éu@ Erepov émdvw Ojoer. el 8 ody, ‘Pupalwy rapely Ojoee 
bioxidra xpved Kal xpynoryn warplé ‘Tepardde xia xpvoa}. 

The inscription, adds the writer of the Life, was to this effect (dé wws él AdEews 
elxev), ‘except that time had gradually impaired its accuracy and had caused the 
writing to be faulty’ (67: 49 6 xpdvos Upetre Kar’ oALyov Tis dxpiBelas kal yuaprnuévws 
txew Ti ypadhy mapecxevacer). 

After these things Abercius summoned the Church together and asked them to 

elect a bishop to succeed him. They chose his namesake, a second Abercius. Having 
confirmed their choice and laid his hands on his successor, the saint passed away. 
_ Attention was specially directed to the Life of Abercius by Halloix (Z//, Zecl. Or. 
Script. 11. p. 1 sq., 1636); but it was strangely overlooked afterwards, until prominence 
was again given to it in Pitra’s Sfict/, Solesm, 1. p, 532 Sq. The Acts are un- 
questionably spurious ; but the epitaph which they incorporate, was seen by more 
than one writer to deserve more consideration. It appeared to myself to have a 
true ring, and accordingly I had accepted it as genuine (Colossians p. 54), en- 
deavouring to assign a place to this Abercius as bishop of Hierapolis and to identify 
him with the Avircius Marcellus who is mentioned about this same time by an 
anonymous writer in Eusebius (H. £. v. 16). There was however some slight 
difficulty in finding room for Abercius in the episcopate of Hierapolis—the ground 
being occupied by Papias and Apollinaris; and partly on this account, partly be- 
cause of its supposed triviality, partly for other reasons, it was condemned by Tille- 
mont (AZémoires 11. pp. 299 $q-, 621 sq.) and others. 

Hitherto it had been assumed on all hands that the city intended was the well- 
known Hierapolis in the valley of the Meander. But in the Bulletin de Correspondance 
Hellénique, Juillet 1882, Mr W. M. Ramsay published a paper entitled Zrozs Villes 
Phrygiennes, on the three neighbouring cities Hieropolis, Prouzos, and Otrous, in 
which he showed that Hierapolis had frequently been mistaken for Hieropolis, and he 
published at the same time an early Christian inscription found at Hieropolis and 
dated 300 of the Sullan era (i.e. A. D. 216), closely resembling this epitaph of Abercius, 
Read with some corrections subsequently made by him, it runs as follows ; 


é]kAektAc md[Ae]wc 6 ToAei[tHe Tlof¥T émoilHca 
zn, TIN €yo cane[pdc] camatoc €NOa GECcIN. 
oy[N]oma [A]AéZanApoc Ant[@]Nioy, [M]asHTHC ToIMEeNoc ArNof. 


1 Various readings of the Mss are accord with our other sources of infor- 
given in Spicil. Solesm, Ul. p. 532 Sq- mation—the fragment of the actual tomb 
(1855), Anal. Solesm, 11. p. 169 sq. (1884). of Abercius, and the inscription on the 
I have selected those readings which tomb of Alexander, 
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oY MENTOI tymB[@] tic émd Etepdn t[i]Na Oricer’ - 
€i X OfN, ‘paomaiodn ta[mJeia excel Aic[y]eiAia [y]pycd, 
kai [y]pHetH matpia[i] ‘1eportoAe [y]eiAi[a y]pycd. 
ETPADH ETEl T, MHNI Ss’, ZONTOC. €IpHNH TrApéroycIN KALI] MN[HC]KOMé- 
NoIc Trepi H[MJOdN. 


The important bearings of this discovery on the epitaph of Abercius, which was 
hitherto unknown to Mr Ramsay, were pointed out at once by de Rossi Budletino di 
Archeologia Cristiana 1882, p. 77; and by Duchesne Bulletin Critique 111. p. 135 
(which article I have not seen) and Revue des Questions Historigues, Juillet 1883, 
p. tsq. Plainly this epitaph of Alexander was copied from that of Abercius!; and 
the city of Abercius was not Hierapolis on the Meander but this Hieropolis near 
Synnada. The genuineness therefore of the epitaph of Abercius was placed beyond a 
doubt. Having thus had his attention directed to the earlier epitaph, Mr Ramsay 
published the results of his further investigations in an article entitled Zhe Zule of 
Abercius in the Fournal of Hellenic Studies 1882 p. 339 sq-, in which he shows how 
the topographical notices in the Life point to Hieropolis near Synnada, and he infers 
consequently that it must have been written by some one well acquainted with this 
neighbourhood. The evidence was completed, when on a subsequent visit to this 
part of Asia Minor he found a fragment of this very altar containing the inscription 
itself. An account of this discovery is given by him in an article on Zhe Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia in the same Journal 1883, p. 424 sq. It was found ‘in the 
interior of the passage leading to the men’s bath-room of the hot springs near 
Hieropolis ; on a small fragment of a marble domos ; complete at top and left, broken 
at right and bottom’, ! 

The existence of the well-known hot springs at Hierapolis had assisted in the con- 
fusion. But the hot springs at Hierapolis are within the city ; whereas the Life of 
Abercius places them near it. The hot springs at Hieropolis, where the fragment of 
the epitaph was found, exactly accord in position with the description in the Life, 

The letters of the fragment are as follows ; 


EIZPQMH 10 THAESXONSTNO 
EMENBAY[ ]\H TIATAON[EX]JQNEIIO 
KAIBASIAIS (IIS[ THEI] 
TOAONXP KAIIIA PEOHKE 

5 AAONAEIAON IANTHIXOTN{[AT] 
SPATEIAANE 15 IIANMEPEOHKA® 
KAIZYPIHEIIE EAPAZATOIIAPO|E] 
KAIASTEAIIA KAITOYTONEII[E] 
ETSPATHN[AIA] [A]JOI[ZE]=0 


For the sake of economizing space I have placed lines ro—18 in a second column, 
though on the stone itself they follow below lines 1—g9, Lines 11, 12, have been 
partially erased. The lower part of line 11 and the upper part of line 12 are thus 
obliterated. The letters included in brackets are only legible in part. The epitaph 


1 The priority of the epitaph of Aber- _ in the latter will not scan, owing to the 
cius to that of Alexander, though denied substitution of another name for that 
by Piolin (see Anal. Solesm. 11. p. xxvii), which stood in the original inscription. 
is proved by the fact that the third line : 
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was engraved on three sides of a nearly square block of marble. The fragment 
remaining occupies one side, apparently the middle of the three, as it includes vv. 7— 
15 of the 22 verses of which the epitaph consists. 

We may now restore the whole inscription with tolerable confidence, using this 
threefold help: (1) The text in the Life; (2) The fragments on the stone; (3) The 
imitation on the tomb of Alexander. 


c 


"EKAeKTAC TIOAEWC O TIOAITHC TOYT ETTOIHCA 
Z@N, IN EXO) KAIPG C@MATOC ENOA GECIN. 
OYNOM "ABépKidc EIM! MAOHTHC TIOIMENOC APNOY, 
Gc BOcKel TPOBATWN AréAac’ OpEeciN TeAloIc TE, 
5 OdOadmoyc Oc Eyel METAAOYC TIANTH KAGOPANTAC’ 
oyToc rap M EdiAazZE...[PAMMATA THICTA’ 
eic “Pa&amHN 6c éTmemyen EMEN BaciAHaN AOPAcal 
Kal BAciAICcCAN IAEIN YPYCOCTOAON \YpYCoTTéAlAON. 
AaON X EIAON EKET AAMTIPAN Copareidan EXONTA* 
10 KAI ZypiHc TAON Ef Kai AcTed TANTA, NiciBin, 
E¥apatHn AlaBdc’ TIANTH & ECON CYNOMIAOYC’ 
TlafAon éyon érd[muN], TicTic TANTH A€ TIPOAre, 
Kal TIAPEBHKE TPOSHN TIANTH IXOYN AtTd TIHPAC 
TIANMEPEOH, KABAPON, ON EAPAZATO TIAPOENOC APNH" 
15 KAl TOYTON ETTEADKE CIAOIC ECOEIN AIA TIANTOC, 
OINON YPHCTON éyoyca, Képacma AIAOfca MET APTOY, 
TafTa Tapectac eimon "ABépKioc dAe FpadfiNnar 
EBAOMHKOCTON ETOC KAI AEYTEPON HON AAHOOIC, 
TaYG 6 NON eYzZaITO ¥TIép MOY TSC 6 CYN@AGC. 
20 OY MENTO! TYMBW TIC €mM@ ETEpoN ETTIOHCel’ 
ei & oN, ‘Pamaiwn Tameio Oricel AicyiAla ypycds, 
Kal YpHcTH TraTpial ‘leportdAel yiAla ypycd’. 
‘The citizen of a notable city I made this (tomb) in my life-time ; that in due season 
I might have here a resting-place for my body. Abercius by name, Iam a disciple of 
the pure Shepherd, who feedeth His flocks of sheep on mountains and plains, who hath 
great eyes looking on all sides ; for He taught me faithful writings. He also sent me 
to royal Rome to behold it and to see the golden-robed, golden-slippered Queen. 
And there I saw a people bearing the splendid seal. And I saw the plain of Syria 
and all the cities, even Nisibis, crossing over the Euphrates. And everywhere I had 


associates. In company with Paul I followed, while everywhere faith led the way, 
and set before me for food the fish from the fountain, mighty and stainless (whom a 


1 The restorations of Halloix ///. Eccl. 11. p. 170, have been made without the 
Script, U1. p. 137, of Garrucci Civilta aid of the fragment or of the parallel 
Cattolica 1856, 1. p. 689, and of Pitra inscription of Alexander and _ therefore 
Spicil. Solesm. WW. p. 533, Anal. Solesm. are necessarily faulty. 
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pure virgin grasped), and gave this to friends to eat always, having good wine and 
giving the mixed cup with bread. These words I Abercius, standing by, ordered to 
be inscribed. In sooth I was in the course of my seventy-second year. Let every 
friend who observeth this, pray for me. But no man shall place another tomb above 
mine. If otherwise, then he shall pay two thousand pieces of gold to the treasury of 
the Romans, and a thousand pieces of gold to my good fatherland Hieropolis.’ 


In v. 3 sq. the description of the Good Shepherd with the great eyes and the flocks 
on the mountains and plains suggests that Abercius may have seen some pictorial 
representation, in the catacombs of Rome or elsewhere. 

In v. 7 Ramsay suggests that BaccAyay (for so it is certainly written on the stone) 
may be for Baciya ‘the king’. It was not however so interpreted by the writer of the 
Life, for he distinctly says that the emperor was absent and that: the saint only saw 
Faustina and Lucilla. I suppose it to be a form for BactAecay ‘ the queen ’ and to be 
in apposition with ‘Pduyy. The epithet Bacils is applied to Rome by Justin Martyr, 
Afol, i. 26, 56. Is not éuév for éué, as apparently in C. ZG. 3440? It can hardly be 
Euev (=elva). 

In v. 10 the scansion of Nisibis may perhaps be a surprise, but it is the only one 
which would be possible to any one who had heard the name spoken in the place 
itself. In Syriac the word is V’¢stbhin. Hence it was written differently in Greek, 
Naoifis, NeoiBis, Nioifis, Steph. Byz. s. v. (see Miiller Fragm. Histor. Graec. 1. 
P- 571, IV. p. 526; comp. Assemani idl. Orient. 11. De Monophysitis s. v.); the sheva 
of the first syllable being almost inaudible. I do not know whether the word occurs 
in Greek or Latin verse. After NiciSw some Mss have 6’, others nothing. Though 7’ 
is preferable, & might stand. 

In v. 11, where the Life has cvvouytpovs, Ramsay reads cvvoradods, and Pitra 
(who wrongly arranges the verses) éumyépeas. I have preferred ovvouldous as nearer 
to the word in the Mss of the Life; or possibly it should be cvvouspers or cvvouhbes. 

In v. 12 the inscription on the stone has been defaced. To this portion more 
especially the writer of the Life must refer, when he speaks of the letters being ob- 
literated by time. Mr Ramsay however considers that the erasure was deliberate. I 
am not satisfied with Ilafiov éxwv érbunv, which must mean ‘I followed where faith 
led me, taking Paul’s epistles with me’; but I have nothing better to suggest. The 
reading Ilai\ov however seems to be unquestionable. 

In vy. 13, we have probably the earliest extant reference to the emblem of the 
TXOT2, with perhaps the exception of Orac. Sibyll. viii. 217 sq-, which contains the 
acrostich; see Pitra De Pisce Allegorico et Symbolico p. 499 sq-, and de Rossi De 
Christianis Monumentis IXOTN exhibentibus p. 545 sq., in Spicil. Solem. Tom. m1. 
It appears in Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian. The yh here is baptism. 
Only through baptism is there admission to the eucharistic feast; Doctr. Duod. Apost. 
9 (p. 36), Justin AZo/. i. 66. 

In v. 14 the more obvious reference of rap0évos ayv7} is to the Virgin Mary. Yet 
such passages as 2 Cor. xi. 2, Ephes. v. 27, will suggest a doubt whether it is not 
rather a designation of the Church. 

In v. 15 the nominative to éwédwxe is not mapOévos ayvt but wlaris (ver. 12). 
For xépacya, ‘the mixed cup’, in ver. 16 see Justin Afo/. i. 67. 

In vy. 19 the substitution of drép wod for vreép ’ABepxlov seems probable. By 
guvwdds he appears to mean a fellow-Christian. 

In v. 21 the line of seven feet, and in ver. 22 the substitution of ‘Tepomé\e 


IG. 1. 31 
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(perhaps ‘Iepowrédet) for ‘Ieparé\cc, are justified (despite the metre) by the epitaph of 
Alexander. 

It is plain that this curious epitaph, existing at Hieropolis and attracting public 
attention there, was the text for the story in the Life. As I have stated elsewhere 
(Colossians p. 55), it seems to me that the allegorical character of the inscription, 
which appears in the Good Shepherd with the great eyes, in the flocks on mountain 
and plain, in the fish and the fountain, extends likewise to the circumstances connected 
with the visit to Rome. The people, whom he saw stamped with the bright seal, are 
the baptised Christians, in accordance with a common metaphorical sense of o¢payis. 
In this case we shall naturally interpret the queen (Sacl\ioa) as denoting the Roman 
Church, which at an early date was described by Ignatius as rpoxaOypévyn év rérw 
xwplov ‘Pwuaiwy, and which about this time is lauded by Dionysius of Corinth for 
her forwardness in works of love (Eus. &. Z. iv. 23). The language seems to be 
suggested by Ps. xlv (xliv). 10 wapéorn 9 Bact\iooa éx Se&vav cov &v imarioug daxpiow 
mepBeBrnuévn, TeroxtAuévn. This allegorical interpretation is now adopted by Pitra 
(Anal. Solesm, 11. p. 173 $q.), though before he had explained the words literally (Spzcz?. 
Solesm. Il. p. §32 sq.), and also by Duchesne (Xev. des Quest. Histor. Juillet 1883, p. 
23 sq.). If interpreted literally, the o¢payis would refer to the signet-rings worn by 
the higher orders among the Romans (Plin. WV. ZH. xxxiii. 1. 6, 7, who contrasts the use 
of rings among the Romans with their absence among most other nations; ‘nullosque 
omnino [annulos] major pars gentium, hominumque etiam qui sub imperio nostro 
degunt, hodieque habeat; non signat Oriens aut Aegyptus etiam nunc’). This 
supposed worldliness, which was attracted by the glittering rings and cloth of gold, 
scandalises Tillemont (A/émoires 11. p. 621). 

The legend however grew up about the literal interpretation; and, if we abandon 
the latter, the story of the interview with Lucilla and Faustina, which is the pivot of 
the narrative, falls to the ground. With this interview also the main chronological 
note disappears. We may still however maintain with probability, that the later 
tradition was substantially correct in making Abercius flourish and pay his visit to 
Rome in the reign of M. Aurelius; but beyond this we cannot go. This date is at 
all events consistent with another notice apparently relating to this same person. 
When I still supposed, as was then the universal opinion, that the Abercius of the 
epitaph was bishop of Hierapolis on the Mzeander, I ventured to identify him, as 
others had done, with the Avircius Marcellus to whom an anonymous writer (Eus. 
H.E. v. 16) addresses a treatise in an early stage of the Montanist controversy (see 
Colossians p. 56). This identification becomes still more probable now that he has 
been shown to belong to Hieropolis of Lesser Phrygia; for this anonymous writer 
mentions one Zoticus of Otrous as his ‘fellow-presbyter’ (rod ouumpeoBurépov hav 
Zwrixod ’Orpnvod), and Otrous was only two miles from this Hieropolis. Starting 
from this identification, Duchesne (p. 30) places the date of this Montanist treatise 
at about A.D. 211. This date is founded on the statement of the anonymous 
author, that ‘more than thirteen years’ had elapsed since the death of Maximilla, 
during which there had been no war in the world either partial or general (ore mepixds 
ovre kaodixds Kbopm yéyove médeuos), and even the Christians had enjoyed continuous 
peace (ANG Kal xpeorcavots wAXov elprvy diduovos). With Bonwetsch (Aontanismus p. 
146 sq.), he calculates these thirteen years from A.D. 198, the year of Severus’ Parthian 
victories, onward. But I do not see how a contemporary could possibly have spoken 
of A.D. 199—211 as a period of continuous peace either to the world or to the Church. 
The Eastern war was not ended in A.p. 198. A fierce war too was waged in Britain 
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from A.D. 207—210, which demanded the emperor’s own presence, and he died at 
York early in the next year (A.D. 211). This war could not have been overlooked or 
ignored. Meanwhile the Christians suffered severely, as the Acts of Perpetua and 
Felicitas show. The alternative is the period which was roughly coextensive with the 
reign of Commodus (A.D. 180—192); and I agree with Hilgenfeld (Ketzergeschichte 
p- 565), Keim (Rom. u. das Christenthum p. 638 sq-), Volter (Zeitschr. f. Wiss. Theol. 
XXVII. 1883, p. 27), and Gorres (Fahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 1884, p. 234, 424 $q.), in 
regarding this as a far more probable solution. After the first year or two of this reign 
the Christians had almost continuous quiet. The empire also was at peace. There 
were indeed insignificant conflicts in A.D. 184, and the struggle in Britain afforded the 
emperor an excuse for assuming the name Britannicus, but it was wholly incomparable 
in magnitude or duration with the British war of Severus. The Antimontanist 
treatise therefore with which we are concerned would be written about the close of 
the reign of Commodus; and this must be somewhere about the date which Eusebius 
assigns to it, from the place which it occupies in his narrative. In this treatise the 
writer addresses Avircius Marcellus as a person of authority, and states that Avircius 
had urged him a very long time ago (é« rXelorovu 8cov Kal ixaywrdrov xpbvov) to write 
on the subject. The mode of address is quite consistent with his being a bishop, 
though he is not so styled. Thus Avircius Marcellus would have flourished during the 
reign of M. Aurelius, and might well have gone to Rome about the time (A.D. 163) 
mentioned by the legend. 

But when was this Life of Abercius written? It assumes the existence of two 
provinces of Phrygia, the Greater and the Lesser, distinct from Asia; or in other words 
it presupposes the redistribution of the provinces under Diocletian, until whose time 
Phrygia had been under the jurisdiction of the proconsul of Asia. Moreover the 
description of the post roads, as Ramsay has shown, points to a time after Byzantium 
had become the capital of the world. Lastly; there is a distinct reference to certain 
unjust doings of the emperor Julian. It must therefore have been written after his 
death (A.D. 363). . 

On the other hand there is no allusion to the later names of the two provinces of 

Phrygia, as Pacatiana and Salutaris respectively. These names however appear first 
at the end of the fourth and beginning of the fifth century. This therefore seems 
to be the latest probable date. Moreover Phrygia Parva is represented as governed 
by a praeses (7ryeuuv) in the Life, as it was still governed at the date of the Notitia 
Dignitatum, but when Hierocles wrote (before A.D. 535) its governor was a con- 
sularis, 
For these reasons Ramsay in his earlier paper (7he Tale of Saint Abercius p. 347) 
placed the date of the Life between A.D. 363 and A.D. 385. But in his later paper 
(Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia p. 425 sq.) he calls attention to the erasure of 
Ilad\ov in the inscription, and suggests that the word was obliterated from hatred of 
the Paulician heresy about the end of the seventh century. The erasure however was 
certainly made before the Life was written; and on this ground he abandons the 
theory of the date propounded in his earlier paper. 

But is it so certain that this erasure was a protest against the Paulicians? Might 
it not be aimed at the Marcionites who exalted S. Paul not less than the Paulicians 
did, and whom the Life represents Abercius as confounding by his preaching? Or 
might not the erasure, if intentional, be due to the orthodox zeal of some one who 
supposed that this companion of Abercius was the heretic Paul of Samosata? It 
appears to me that there is still much to be’said for the latter half of the fourth century 
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(say about A.D. 380), as the date of the Life. This same period apparently gave birth 
to the spurious Life of Polycarp, which is equally lavish in the miraculous; and I am 
disposed provisionally to attribute this biography of Abercius, if not to the same pen, at 
least to the same school of hagiologers, intent on glorifying the early local saints of 
these parts. But it has doubtless undergone literary revision at the hands of the 
Metaphrast, like the Lives of Ignatius, so that the original style has been obliterated. 
A Life of Abercius, containing the same matter as the Metaphrast’s in all essential 
respects, was in the hands of Clement the Hymnologer in the earlier part of the 
ninth century (see Anal. Solesm. 11. p. 180 sq.). 

But Ramsay considers the Letter to Euxenianus to belong to an earlier date than 
the Life in which it is embedded. Euxenianus resides at Hieropolis. He is an 
official of high rank. Yet he is represented as having assisted the emperor M. Aurelius 
in the relief of Smyrna after the great earthquake (which really occurred A.D. 180, but 
which this story places earlier than Abercius’ visit to Rome, A.D. 163). Moreover 
mention is made of his procurator Cecilius!, ‘The letter must therefore have been 
composed at a time when Phrygia and Asia were under the same governor’, and 
consequently before Diocletian’s redistribution of the provinces A.D. 297. The writer 
of the Life has ‘rather slurred over the official character of Euxenianus, who must have 
been proconsul of Asia. He and his procurator Czelius [Cecilius] are officers of the 
Roman Empire; the rest of the machinery in the tale belongs to the Byzantine Empire’ 
(Zale of Abercius pp. 248, 249). Iam not satisfied with this argument. There is no 
reason at all why a person, usually resident at Hieropolis and enjoying great influence 
there, should not at one time or other have been proconsul of Asia, whether the 
biographer did or did not suppose Hieropolis to lie within the limits of proconsular 
Asia, Moreover the term magistriani seems to point to a time subsequent to the re- 
arrangement of offices under Diocletian and Constantine (see Ducange Gloss. Med. et 
Inf. Latin. s.v., Sophocles Lexicon s.v.). At least I have not succeeded in finding 
any use till considerably later; for Palladius, Hist. Zaus.c. 149, can hardly be quoting 
the exact words of Hippolytus. The magistriani were officers under the Magister 
Officiorum, who among his other manifold and important duties had the regulation of 
the public posts. And lastly; the letter is intimately bound up with the main fiction 
of the Life—the summons to Rome by the emperor M. Aurelius and the miraculous 
cure of his daughter Lucilla ensuing thereupon; and it is highly improbable that such 
a fiction should have been put forward within a century of the time when the saint 
lived, and while paganism was still the religion of the State and of the emperor. 

It should be added that, though the writer of the Life is fairly well informed as to 
the incidents of the reign of M. Aurelius, e.g. the circumstances connected with the 
Eastern campaign of L. Verus and his marriage with Lucilla, the great earthquake at 
Smyrna, the disturbances on the Rhenish frontier, etc., yet his chronology is altogether 
at fault. The blunder which places the earthquake at Smyrna before the campaigns 
of L. Verus against Vologesus has been already noticed. So again, he antedates the 
expedition of M. Aurelius against the Germans, making it coincident with the sojourn 
of L. Verus in the East, though it actually took place some years later. The 

-Cornelianus mentioned in the Life may perhaps be identified with Atidius Cornelianus 
of whom Capitolinus speaks (Marcus 8), or with Sulpicius Cornelianus whose name 
occurs in Fronto’s correspondence (p. 173, Naber) and to whom Phrynichus dedicates 









































1 The name is correctly written Cae- not Caelius. 
cilius (see Anal. Solesm, Ul. p. 166), 
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his Zcloge. It is unnecessary to refute the argument of Pitra (Ama/.Solesm.11. pp. 165,177) 
who, following Baronius, interprets 2ovd homines in Capitolinus (AZarcus 7 ‘pueros et 
puellas novorum hominum frumentariae perceptioni adscribi praeceperunt’) of the 
Christians, and finds in the passage a remarkable confirmation of the story of the dole 
given to the Hieropolitans (see above, p. 477). By a strange error Pitra represents 
Casaubon as supporting an interpretation which he distinctly rejects. The expression 
novi homines has a well-known meaning in Latin writers. 

This Abercius of Hieropolis was credited with some literary distinction. Baronius 
had in his hands an epistle to M. Aurelius, purporting to have been written by him, 
which he obviously considered genuine and which he describes as ‘apostolicum 
redolens spiritum,’ promising to publish it in his Annals (Martyr. Rom. Oct. 22). To 
his great grief however he afterwards lost it (‘doluimus vehementer e manibus 
nostris elapsam nescio quomodo’), and was therefore unable to fulfil his promise 
(Annai. s.a. 163, n. 15). It may be conjectured that this letter was only another 
fiction belonging to the Abercius legend, having no more authority than the letter of 
the emperor to Euxenianus which I have printed above. A BiPdos didacKxaNas also 
by Abercius is mentioned in the Acts (§ 39); and allusion is made to it in the Hymn 
of Clemens on Abercius (Azad. Solesm. 1. p. 185 BiBdov lepay didacxadlas Karé\cres 
mpaxrikny didaxnv wact rots éml ys Karayyé\dovear). It was not unusual in later 
times to father a didascalia upon any famous bishop of the primitive church, as we see 
in the cases of Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp (see above, p. 338). 

The following inscription has been communicated to me by Mr W. M. Ramsay 
who discovered it in Prymnessos, about 30 miles by road from Hieropolis, but very 
much less across the mountains; 


In! U ‘ ‘ , 
ABipKioc . TOpdypioy . AIAKWN . KATECKEYACA . TO . MEMOPION 
EAYT@ . KAl. TH . CYMBiw . MOY . BEYTIPETIIH . Kal . TOIC . TEKNOIC. 


Beneath the inscription is a figure (presumably the Saviour) with the right hand 
uplifted, perhaps in the act of benediction, and on either side at a lower level 
are busts of a man and woman, doubtless Abircius and his wife. The style of the 
monument belongs in Mr Ramsay’s opinion to the early years of the third century. 
The form ddxwv (comp. Boeckh C. JZ. G. 9517) is startling at this early date, but 
may perhaps be explained by the fact that Greek was not the vernacular language 
of these parts. Unless this is the monument of some relation of the famous 
Hieropolitan bishop, it may be taken as a testimony to the popularity which he had 
won for the name in these parts. In the same way we have seen a sub-deacon in 
Smyrna (see above, p. 421) bearing the name ofits famous bishop Polycarp. 

To Mr Ramsay also I owe another Christian inscription containing the name 
Abircius and found likewise in the neighbourhood of Prymnessos; 


[a]l¥p - Awpddcoc . ABIPKioy . KATECKEYACA . TO . HP@ION . aiayT> - 
[ka]i. TH . MHTpi . MOY . MAPKEAAINH . Kal . TOic . idiolc . Moy . 
[ka]i. Toic . Aneyioic . Moy . yaipete . O1 . TApIdNTec. 

& 

Above the inscription are the Christian symbols 4. P.W. As the great 


Abercius bore the name Marcellus, and as the mother of his namesake in this in- 
scription is called Marcellina, there is a presumption that the two were related. 
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(y) Decree against Superstitious Rites. 


(i) DiceEsta xlviii. 19. 30. 
Modestinus primo libro de poenis. Si quis aliquid fecerit quo leves 
hominum animi superstitionis numine terrentur, divus Marcus hujus- 
modi homines in insulam relegari rescripsit. 


(ii) Pautus Sentent. v. 21. 2. 


Qui novas et usu vel ratione incognitas religiones inducunt, ex 
quibus animi hominum moveantur, honestiores deportantur, humiliores 
capite puniuntur. 


These two notices apparently refer to the same decree. Though not directly 
aimed at the Christians, it might be used as a serviceable weapon against them. In 
interpreting the motive of M. Aurelius in this ordinance, we ought not to forget that 
he allowed himself wide latitude in the matter of rites which others would call super- 
stitious (see above, p. 449 sq.). The date seems to be between A.D. 169—176, when 
Marcus was sole emperor. 


2. ACTS AND NOTICES OF MARTYRDOMS. 


(i) Haprian [A.pD. 117—138]. 
(a) TZelesphorus, Bishop of Rome. 
Tren. iil. 3. 4 pera 58 rodrov [Evcrov] TeAeodpdpos ds xal évdogws 
_ €papripycer. 
This must have happened in the latest years of Hadrian (ft A.D. 138). Lipsius 
(Chronologie der Rimischen Bischife p. 263) places the death of Telesphorus between 


A.D. 135—137- In the Liberian Catalogue (2d. p. 266) his death is assigned to A.D. 
138. 


(B) Symphorosa and her Seven Sons. 


The story is given in the Passio Symphorosae etc. (Ruinart Act. Mart. Sinc. p. 70 
sq.). This work is ascribed in the Mss to Julius Africanus the Chronographer 
(c. A.D. 220). The narrative is as follows: 

Hadrian has built his Tiburtine Villa and wishes to inaugurate it with sacrifices. 
The demons complain that Symphorosa (more correctly Sympherusa) and her sons 
torment them by their prayers to their God. She is apprehended and brought before 
the emperor. She refuses to sacrifice to idols and is thrown into the river with 
a huge stone about her neck, and her body is buried by her brother Eugenius in the 
suburbs of Tivoli. Her sons follow her example in resisting the emperor’s command. 
They are bound to seven stakes near the Temple of Hercules, and stabbed to death 
in different parts of the body, the first in the throat, the second in the breast, the 
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third in the heart, and so forth. Their bodies are then thrown into a deep pit, hence 
called ‘ad septem Biothanatos’. Their burial place is at the 8th milestone on the 
Tiburtine Way, and their day is xv Kal. Aug. The persecution thus ended, having 
lasted eighteen months. In the course of the interview with the emperor, Symphorosa 
mentions her husband Getulius and his brother Amantius as having been put to death 
by Hadrian. 

This document was admitted by Ruinart into his collection of genuine Acts. It is 
accepted likewise as substantially authentic history by Tillemont (A/émoires I. p. 241 
Sq.) P- 595 sq.), though he does not venture to ascribe it to Africanus or suppose that 
we possess the Acts in their original form. Even Overbeck (Stud. zur Gesch. der Alten 
Kirche p. 139) assigns a relative value to them. On the other hand they have been 
attacked by Basnage (Anum. Pol. Eccl. Ul. p. 46 sq.) and more recently by Gorres 
(Zettschr. f. Wissensch. Theol. Xx1. p. 48 sq., 1878), though for the most part not on 
the right grounds. One of their main arguments is the supposed anachronism in the 
formula (§ 4) ‘regnante Domino nostro Jesu Christo’. This argument however 
Gérres was subsequently obliged to retract (#6. XXII. p. 97 sq., 1879), since the 
formula occurs as early as the Letter of the Smyrnzeans on the death of Polycarp 
(§ 21, see II. p. 984) and in the undoubtedly genuine Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs 
(see below, p. 508). This point will be discussed below, in the chapter on the 
Letter ofthe Smyrnzeans. At the same time he supposes that Symphorosa and her seven 
sons were historical persons, because they are mentioned in the Martyrologium Hiero- 
nymianum, xv Kal. Aug. (comp. v Kal. Jul.). Aubé (Zes Persecutions p. 289 sq.) 
rejects the story altogether. On the other hand it has gained an advocate in Wieseler 
(Christenverfolgungen p. 29). A fresh argument in its favour has also been found in 
the discovery of the basilica (Stevenson Scopferta della Basilica di Santa Simforosa e 
dei suoi Sette Figli, Roma 1878; comp. Bull. di Archeol. Crist. 1878, p- 75); and 
chiefly on the strength of this discovery Doulcet (Sur les Rafforts etc. p. 95 sq-) 
accepts these Acts as worthy of credit, though he does not venture to claim them as 
an original document. 

But in fact the story condemns itself both in its framework and in its details. 

(i) Its framework is common to several other stories of martyrdom and was not 
Christian in its origin ; 

(a) The earliest example is in the Fourth Book of Maccabees (viii. 1 sq-). The 
tyrant Antiochus Epiphanes orders before him seven Jewish brothers with their aged 
mother, who was a widow. Threatening them with the most horrible tortures, he 
commands them to conform to Greek usages and violate the law of Moses. The 
eldest is taken first. One by one they defy the tyrant, undergo cruel tortures, and are 
put to death, their mother encouraging them in their defiance. Her own turn comes 
next. To avoid being apprehended, she throws herself on the pyre and perishes. 
These martyrdoms, we are told, are the triumphs of godly reason (6 evaeBys Noyopds) 
over physical pains and affections (Fritzsche Libr. Apocr. Vet. Test. p. 366 sq.). 
This book has been wrongly attributed to Josephus (Euseb. H. Z. iii. 10). It was 
probably written in the first century before the Christian era (see Grimm Awragef. 
Exeg. Handb. zu den Apokr.v. p. 291 sq.) The Maccabean story is repeated in 
Josippon Ben-Gorion iv. 19 (p. 110 sq., Gagnier), where the name Hannah is given 
to the mother. : 

(b) It is next found in Rabbinical writings. The sufferers are still Jews, but 
the persecutor is now Hadrian. Doulcet (p. 96) directs attention to the Talmudic 
story (Za/m. Babi, Gittin p. 57 b), but he fails to see that it is a strong argument 
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against the genuineness of the story of Symphorosa, and even alleges it in favour 
of this story. Through the kindness of Dr Schiller-Szinessy I am able to add four 
other passages from Rabbinical writings where the story is told; AZidrash Ekhah 
Rabbathi (on Lam. i. 16), Tanna debe Eliyyahu (Rabba c. 30), Yalgut (pericope 
Ki Thabo) ; ib. on Lam, ii. 15. 

In this Rabbinical story the seven sons are brought in order before ‘ Cesar’. His 
name does not appear except in Zazna, where it is given as Hadrian ; but in Zalmud 
Babli Hadrian’s name is mentioned in the context, though not in immediate connexion 
with this story. The widowed mother is called Miriam; but she is represented 
differently, as the daughter of Nechtom, of Tanchum, and of Menachen, in the different 
accounts. After her seven sons are put to death, she goes up to the roof, throws her- 
self down, and thus dies. 

(c) In the story of Symphorosa we have advanced a step further. The name of 
Hadrian remains, as in the last version; but the martyrs are no longer Jewish but 
Christian. 

(d) Another Christian modification of the story is the martyrdom of Felicitas and 
her Seven Sons. Here another step again has been taken. The emperor’s name has 
been changed. The martyrdoms take place no longer under Hadrian, but under 
‘Antoninus’, This version of the story will be considered hereafter (p. 495). 

The story, as given in the Babylonian Talmud, is told on the authority of Rab 
Jehudah, who flourished in the 3rd century. As Hadrian was a determined foe of the 
Jews, while he treated the Christians with comparative leniency, it is a safe conclusion 
that the Jewish story which connects these martyrdoms with his name is prior to the 
Christian. 

(ii) But the legend of Symphorosa is condemned not less by its details. The 
seven different modes of punishment doubtless seemed to the author to give variety 
and finish to the narrative. But they are extremely improbable in themselves ; and 
we cannot well conceive Hadrian indulging in such grotesque and puerile exhibitions 
of cruelty. If it were conceivable at all, the incident must have taken place in the 
last months of his life, when his mind was unhinged. 

The recently discovered basilica bears testimony to the belief of a later age, but is 
wholly inadequate to overcome the inherent improbabilities of the story. It was 
found where the Acts represent the bodies of the seven sons of Symphorosa to have 
been laid (‘in via Tiburtina milliario ab urbe nono’, a/. ‘ octavo’, vii for vi111), and 
where likewise the M/artyrologium Hieronymianum places their sepulchre. In the 
Epitome Libri de Locis Sanctorum Martyrum (De Rossi Roma Sotterr.1. pp. 142, 178), 
compiled about the time of Pope Honorius (A.D. 625—638), martyrs bearing the 
same names as these seven sons and their mother are mentioned as buried on the 
Tiburtine Way; but they are not spoken of as mother and sons, and other martyrs 
are mixed up with them. In the Martyrologium Hieronymianum under xv Kal. Aug. 
we have the notice ‘natalis S. Symphorosae, matris septem germanorum quae cum 
ipsis est passa, quorum nomina haec sunt, Petrus, Marcellianus, Januarius, Dionysius, 
Simphronius, Clemens, Germanus’—wholly different names from those given in the 
Acts of Symphorosa. In this same Martyrology however under v Kal. Jul. 
the same seven names as in the Acts, Crescens, Julianus, etc., appear with others, 
as suffering ‘in Hispania’; but as we have under the same day, though referring 
to others, the words ‘ Romae, miliario nono’ and ‘et septem germanorum’, the text 
is doubtless much confused. 

The probable inference from these facts is that the names Crescens, Julianus, etc., 
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do represent genuine martyrs, who were buried in the neighbourhood of Symphorosa, 
but had no other connexion with her ; and that their sonship was a later adaptation 
of the story of the Maccabzean mother and her sons. They were brothers as members 
of the Christian brotherhood, but in no other sense. If so, there is no sufficient 
ground for assigning their martyrdom to the reign of Hadrian. The companion story 
of Felicitas and her seven sons, which I shall have to consider presently, is best 
explained in the same way. 

The Acts of Symphorosa state that the heathen pontiffs, at whose instigation these 
sons of Symphorosa were martyred, called the place of their execution Ad Septem 
Biothanatos. This word Brobdvaros (or more correctly BtatoPdvaros), which commonly 
meant ‘a suicide’, was applied by the heathen to Christians who voluntarily courted 
martyrdom: see W. Dindorf in Steph. Thes. s. v. Siacofavaréw, and Ducange Gloss. 
Lat. s. v. ‘Biothanati’. It seems probable that the place did bear this name, so that 
the statement is not a pure invention of the writer of these Acts. 


(y) S. Dionysius the Areopagite. 


The Martyrologium Vetus Romanum p. 170 (Patrol. Lat. cxxu.) under v Non. 
Octob. has the entry; ‘Athenis Dionysii Areopagitae sub Adriano diversis tor- 
mentis passi, ut Aristides testis est in opere quod de Christiana religione composuit ; 
hoc opus apud Athenienses inter antiquorum memorias clarissimum tenetur’, This 
notice has been copied by subsequent Latin martyrologists. 

A person who enjoyed distinction as an Areopagite as early as A.D. 52, when 
S. Paul visited Athens, could hardly have been living during the reign of Hadrian 
(A.D. 118—139). In order to obviate this difficulty Otto (Corp. Apol. Christ. 1X. p. 345 
sq-) supposes that in the authority used by this martyrologist, ‘sub Adriano’ was a 
marginal note referring to the time when Aristides’ Apology was written. It is 
hardly probable however that, if Aristides had made this statement respecting 
Dionysius the Areopagite, it would have been overlooked by Eusebius. At all events 
Eusebius elsewhere (7. £. iii. 4) takes the pains to record a notice which he found in 
Dionysius of Corinth respecting his namesake the Areopagite. We must therefore 
suppose that our martyrologist has altogether mistaken his authority. There is another 
mention of Aristides the Apologist in this same Martyrology (ii Kal. Sept.). 


(5) Alexander Bishop of Rome and others. 


Linked with this bishop in the honours of martyrdom are his priests Eventius and 
Theodulus, with their converts Hermes the prefect and Quirinus the tribune. The 
authority is the Acts of Alexander (May 3). These Acts may be safely rejected on 
several grounds ; 

(a) They are full of historical mis-statements and anachronisms. Thus Aurelian 
the persecutor of these martyrs is represented as comes utriusque militiae at the time 
of Trajan’s death; the title being thus antedated by some centuries. Hermes is City 
Prefect at the time, though history says nothing of a person of this name bearing this 
office. Aurelian’s wife, who by the way plays the part of Pilate’s wife, warning her 
husband against shedding the blood of an innocent man, is called Severina (or Seve- 
riana). But Severina is the name of the consort of the emperor Aurelian, (b) They 
teem with miracles and exaggerations of all kinds. Thus S. Alexander converts the 
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greater part of the senators; Hermes has 1250 slaves who with their wives and 
families all become Christians; and the like. (c) Irenzeus is evidently ignorant that 
any early bishop of Rome suffered martyrdom but Telesphorus. The worthlessness of 
these Acts is well shown by Tillemont (AZémoires 11. p. 590 sq.). They are also 
assailed by Aubé (7ersecutions p. 284 sq.). Connected herewith is the reported mar- 
tyrdom of S. Balbina, the daughter of Quirinus, 

The tomb of a martyr Quirinus is mentioned in the 7th century (De Rossi Rom. 
Sott. 1. p. 180) in the Cemetery of Preetextatus, where the Acts of Alexander represent 
our Quirinus to have been buried ; and this may possibly be the tomb which has been 
discovered in recent times (Bull. di Arch. Crist. 1872, p. 78 sq.). But this discovery, 
which however De Rossi considers very doubtful, would, even if confirmed, be far 
from establishing the story of the Acts. Again, certain persons bearing the names of 
Alexander and his companions are commemorated in the Old Roman and Hieronymian 
Martyrologies under iv Non. Maii (May 3), the same day which the Acts of Alexander 
assign to them, and in the former he is designated ‘ Papa’. But in the latter the very 
form of the entry, ‘Romae Eventii, Alexandri, Theoduli, Fortunati’, seems to show 
that the pope was not meant. Here again, as in the case of Symphorosa, there is 
probably some foundation for the story; but who the martyrs were and when they 
were martyred, it would be impossible to say. See on this point Tillemont /. ¢, 
pp. 238, 592. Again the name Hermes occurs as early as the Liberian Catalogue 
under v Kal. Sept., but the same remark applies to this notice also. 


(<) Other Martyrs. 


Besides the martyrs already mentioned, the following are recorded; (1) Placidus 
and his wife Trajana, renamed Eustathius and Theopista, with their sons Agapius and 
Theopistus. The story in the main points is a rechauffé of the Clementine Recogni- 
tions with altered names. It is criticized by Tillemont 11. p. 226 sq., and Aubé p. 280 
sq. (2) Getulius, already mentioned as the husband of Symphorosa, and Amantius 
his brother, with Cerealis, and Primitivus. Their day is June 10. These Acts are 
not so extravagant as many, but they have no claim to be regarded as authentic. They 
betray their late date by occasional indications, e.g. when they style Cerealis the 
Vicarius of Hadrian. Licinius, who is designated consu/aris, is introduced into these 
Acts, perhaps because his name was found in the rescript of Hadrian to Fundanus 
(see above, p. 462 sq.). (3) Several martyrs in Italy and Sardinia (see Tillemont 11. 
p. 228 sq.), Terentianus of Todi, Marcianus of Tortona, Secundus of Asti, Calocerus 
of Albenga, Faustinus and Jovita of Brescia, and several others. (4) S. Serapia the 
Virgin and S. Sabina her convert. Their Acts are criticized somewhat too leniently 
by Tillemont (11. p. 597 sq.). They are too full of extravagances and present too 
many historical difficulties to deserve credit. They are however comparatively old, 
being quoted by the martyrologists of the ninth century, and the names of the saints 
appear still earlier in the Old Roman Martyrology (iv Kal. Sept., iii Non. Sept.). 
On the resting-place of these martyrs see Bull. di Archeol. Crist. 1871, P. 9° Sq.» 
1876, p. 71 sq. They may have been historical personages, but there is no sufficient 
ground for placing their death under Hadrian. (5) Publius bishop of Athens. By 
an error of Jerome his martyrdom has been assigned to this reign; see below, p. 524 sq. 
(6) The widow Sophia with her three Virgin daughters, Pistis, Elpis, and Agape, who 
suffered in Rome. The oil from their tombs is among those sent by Gregory the 
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Great to Q. Theodolind; but even here their unhistorical character betrays itself by 
the fact of their being twice mentioned, first as ‘S. Sophiae cum tres filias suas’ (sie), 
and then as ‘S. Spei, S. Sapientiae, S. Fidis (szc), S. Caritatis’, without any con- 
sciousness that they are the same persons, or rather the same impersonations. Their 
Acts appear in several forms (see Tillemont II. p. 586). In the Greek Menzea (Sept. 
17) they are stated to have suffered under Diocletian. Assuredly they did suffer again 
and again under him, as under other persecutors. De Rossi (Rom. Sotterr. 11. p. 171 
sq. ; comp. Bull. di Arch. Crist. 1882, p. 40) has a discussion on the two groups of 
martyrs bearing these names in Rome; and seems disposed to attach too much 
credit to these martyrdoms. (7) S. Zoe with her husband S. Hesperus and their 
two children ; Pamphylian saints, who however are stated to have suffered in Rome. 
Their day is May 2. They are commemorated in the Greek Menza, but not in the 
Roman Church, till quite recent times. The Old Roman Martyrology however (iii 
Non. Jul.) names a Zoe with her husband Nicostratus, who likewise perished at 
Rome. It is impossible not to suspect some connexion. 

This is not quite an exhaustive list; but the few remaining names do not deserve 
special consideration. 


It will be seen from this summary that the direct evidence for a persecution under 
Hadrian melts away under critical examination. Eusebius knows of no such persecu- 
tion. He mentions indeed that Quadratus presented his Apology to this emperor, 
because ‘certain wicked men were endeavouring to molest our people’ (ZH. £. iv. 3) ; 
but the implication is that they were thwarted in their endeavours. At a later point 
he introduces the rescript of Hadrian to Minucius Fundanus, and quotes by way 
of preface the words of Justin in which Hadrian is praised for his uprightness (1. Z. 
iv. 8, 9). Even the martyrdom of Telesphorus he places in the first year of Hadrian’s 
successor Antoninus Pius (#. £. iv. 10). Still farther on (H. Z. iv. 26) he quotes 
the passage in Melito, in which this father mentions the favourable attitude of Hadrian 
towards the Christians as shown in the rescript to Fundanus. So far therefore as 
the knowledge of Eusebius goes, Hadrian’s hands are guiltless of Christian blood. 

Jerome however, as will appear presently (p. 525), from a misinterpretation of 
Eusebius’ words, assigns a ‘ very severe persecution’ to this reign, though he acquits 
the emperor himself of any complicity in it (Zpzst. 70, Vir. Zi. 19, quoted below, 
1. c.). And somewhat later Sulpicius Severus, when he formulates the persecutions 
and fixes the number at ten, counts the persecution of Hadrian as ‘the fourth’ (Chron. 
ii. 31, quoted below, p. 525), doubtless misled by Jerome. From that time forward 
it is accepted as a historical fact ; and in the Latin Church numerous martyrdoms are 
assigned to this reign. When any Church in the West invested its founder or first 
bishop with the glories of martyrdom, the reign of Hadrian was a convenient receptacle 
for these real or supposed martyrdoms which were without a date. It has been seen 
that all the evidence worth considering (inadequate as it is) for any persecutions under 
Hadrian belongs to the Western Church. Yet even here it must be observed that 
Tertullian writes as if he were ignorant of any sufferings undergone by the Christians 
in this reign (Afo/. 5, quoted below, p. 522). 

At the same time it is necessary to repeat the caution which has already been 
given in treating of the previous reign (p. 17 sq.). Our knowledge of Christian 
history in the second century is very scanty and fragmentary. A persecution might 
have raged in one and another quarter of the empire without leaving any record 
behind. 
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There is one other important witness whose evidence deserves to be weighed. 
The Shepherd of Hermas is full of references to persecutions. A living writer has 
described this book as ‘issuing from a bath of blood’ (Renan L’£giise Chrétienne 
p- 303). Itis indeed haunted in large parts by this ghastly spectre of persecution (Vis. 
i. 4, ii. 2, 3, iii. 1, 2, 5, 6, Mand. viii. 10, Sim, viii. 3, 6, 8, 10, ix. 21, 26, 28). Much 
stress is laid by Doulcet (p. 92 sq.) on the testimony of this book, which he places 
about A.D. 136. Its date however is very uncertain. If the statement of the author 
of the Muratorian Canon be rigorously interpreted, it was written during the Roman 
episcopate of Pius, i.e. A.D. 139 at the earliest, and therefore after Hadrian’s death, if 
Lipsius’ chronology of the Roman bishops be correct (p. 263). Moreover when we 
scan its evidence more closely, we do not find that persecution was actually raging 
at the time, but only that it had raged in the past, and that it was then again 
imminent in the expectations of the writer. ‘ Persecution cometh’ (@dtyus Epxerac) 
is the prophetic warning which he utters (Vis. ii. 3; comp. Vis. iv. 1 ris OAtWews 
Tis éwepxouévns). Whether his prophecy came true or not, we have no means of 
saying. It might have been suggested by some occurrence soon after the accession of 
Antoninus, or by the death’of Telesphorus at the close of Hadrian’s reign, if not by 
some earlier event. 

The mention of Telesphorus suggests the most probable account of the persecution 
under Hadrian, if any such persecution there was. The disordered intellect and 
morbid fears of the emperor at the close of his reign were fatal to some of his most 
trusted and intimate friends, and this temper might well have broken out in a petulant 
attack on the Christians. This hypothesis however does not satisfy the statement of 
Jerome, to whom we have traced the tradition. This father evidently conceives it to 
have raged in the earlier years of Hadrian, and to have ceased in consequence of the 
Apologies presented to the emperor on the occasion of his visit to Athens (A.D. 125). 
Moreover he distinctly exculpates the emperor himself. 


(ii) Antoninus Pius [a.p. 138—161]. 


(a) Publius Bishop of Athens. 


Euseb. Hi. Z. iv. 23 édéyxee [rods ’"AOnvalovs] wodv puxpod dev droordyras Tod 
Noyou, é€& ovrep Tov mpoeorara abrav Tlovr\ov paprupioa xara tods rite cwéBy 
Suwypovs* Kodpdrov dé pera tov paprupjoavra Iovrdov xaracrdévros abray éricxbrov 
véyynra. Eusebius is here speaking of a letter of Dionysius of Corinth to the 
Athenians. The mistake of Jerome in placing these incidents under Hadrian is 
corrected below, p. 524 sq., where also reasons are given for assigning them to the 
reign of his successor. 


(8) Ptolemeus, Lucius, and another. 


The account of these martyrdoms is given by Justin Afo/. ii. 2, and runs as 
follows ; 

A certain woman, converted to Christianity, refused to gratify her husband in his 
foul desires. Being unable to deter him, she obtained a divorce. In revenge he 


1 «Pastorem...Hermas conscripsit, se- Pio episcopo fratre ejus’; see Philippians 
dente cathedra urbis Romae ecclesiae  p. 169. 
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accused her of being a Christian. She petitioned the emperor to defer the trial until 
she had settled some private affairs, and her petition was granted. The husband, 
thus baffled, turned upon Ptolemzus, who had been her instructor in the faith. He 
persuaded a centurion who was a friend to put Ptolemzus in chains, and examine him 
on this single point, whether he was a Christian (dvepwrjca atréd roiro udvov el 
xptoriavos €or). Ptolemzeus avowed his faith. Accordingly he was detained in prison 
and ultimately brought up before Urbicus the prefect. The prefect again asked him 
this same question and this only, whether he was a Christian (duolws airo rovro pdvov 
€énrdcOn, el etn xpioriavos). Again he confessed, and this time he was sentenced to 
death. As he was led away to execution, another Christian, Lucius, remonstrated with 
Urbicus for sentencing an innocent man, simply because he called himself a Christian. 
Lucius in turn was asked whether he was not himself a Christian. He confessed and 
was sentenced to be executed. This happened likewise with a third. Justin adds 
that he himself expects to be treated in the same way. It has been shown that 
Lollius Urbicus was Prefect of the City in the later years of Antoninus Pius, about 
A.D. 155—I60; see Aubé Saint Justin p. 68 sq., following Borghesi (Cavedoni 
Nuovi Cenni Cronologici, Modena 1858, p. 7 sq-; Borghesi Quvres VIII. p. 545). 

This notice is especially valuable, first because it shows what might happen at any 
moment, even when no regular persecution was raging, and secondly because it 
exhibits the form of procedure, showing that there is no divergence from the principle 
formulated by Trajan, and that the mere confession of Christianity was regarded as a 
capital offence independently of any alleged crimes charged on the Christians. 


(y) Polycarp and his Companions. 


These martyrdoms will be shown hereafter to have taken place in all probability 
in A. D. 155. 


Once again criticism obliges us to reverse the verdict of tradition. Hadrian, who 
is represented as a ruthless assailant of the Christians and to whose reign the fourth 
general persecution is assigned, has come out from our investigation with compara- 
tively clean hands. On the other hand the reign of Antoninus Pius, which has been 
regarded as a period of unbroken peace for the Church, is found to be stained with 
the blood of not a few martyrs, and the instances known are such as to suggest that 
sufferings of the same kind were by no means infrequent. 

It has been pointed out (p. 492) that the gloomy forebodings of a coming persecu- 
tion in the Shepherd of Hermas may not improbably refer to the commencement of 
Antoninus’ reign; and again in the First Apology of Justin, which was written in the 
earlier years of this same emperor, martyrdom is more than once spoken of, as a very 
present danger (i. 2, 4, I1, 24, 25, 39, 45, 57, 68). The mere name of Christian was a 
sufficient ground for condemnation (i. 4 7d dvoua ws Breyxov AapuPdvere). 


(ili) Marcus Avretius [a.D, 161—180]. 


(a) SFustin and his Companions [c. a.v. 163]. 


The Acts are printed in Otto’s Justin Martyr, Of. 11. p. 266 sq., ed. 3. Their bald 
simplicity is the best guarantee of their genuineness, of which indeed there can be no 
reasonable doubt. It seems plain also that the Justin here intended is none other 
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than the Apologist, from the answer which he gives to the Prefect, ‘I strove to learn 
all philosophies (Aéyous), but I threw in my lot with (cvve0éunv) the true philosophy of 
the Christians (rots dd\nOéor N6yos Tots Trav xpioriavav)’. The date is ascertainable 
within narrow limits. Q. Junius Rusticus, the City Prefect by whom he is tried, 
seems to have entered upon this office A.D. 163 (Aubé Saint Fustin p. 74, after Bor- 
ghesi Guvres VIII. p. 549, IX. p. 307). The only objection to this view is the fact that 
in his Second Apology (§ 3), which was written some years earlier, Justin expresses his 
apprehension lest Crescens might compass his destruction, and that Justin’s pupil 
Tatian (ad Graec. 19) likewise refers to these plots of Crescens. There is nothing 
however in the language either of Justin or of Tatian, which shows that the appre- 
hensions were immediately justified by the event. Indeed the opposite might plausibly 
be inferred from the fact that Tatian speaks of Crescens as plotting against himself as 
well as against Justin. If the one escaped, why not the other? 

The names of Justin’s companions who suffered with him are Chariton, Charito, 
Euelpistus, Hierax, Pzeon, and Liberianus. They are all interrogated one after the 
other, confess themselves Christians, and are ordered off to execution. The interro- 
gations are brief and direct, and there is no exaggeration of language or extravagance 
of incident. At the same time they are perfectly natural and lifelike. 





(8) Thraseas, Sagaris, and others [c. a.D. 165]. 


The authorities are Polycrates of Ephesus in Eus. H. Z. v. 24 re 5¢ kal TodvKapros 
6 év Zpdpry xal éwicxomwos Kal udprus, kal Opacéas émloxoros kal udprus dd Hipevelas, 
és év Zptpvy Kexolunrac’ rl dé Set Né-yew Td-yapw érloxowov Kal paprupa, ds év Aaodixelg 
xexolunrat, ér. dé kai ILamlpsov rov waxdprov, kal MeXrwva Tov ebvovxov x.r.d., Melito in 
Eus. H. £. iv. 26 éwl ZepoviAdov IavAov dvOurdrov, @ LTdyapis Karp@ euapripycer, 
eyévero Shrnows Todd} év Aaodixelg wepl tov mdoxa éumecbyros Kard Karpov év éxelvars 
tais juépas. Thraseas was likewise mentioned by Apollonius, Eus. H. Z. v. 18 kal 
Opacéa 5é twos Tay Tore papripwy pynuovedet, His name appears also in Vit. Polyc. 
20 pera Tiv amb0eow Tov cdyaros Opacéov rod paprupos: and in Wright’s Syriac 
Martyrology p. 10 wnder Oct. 27 we read, ‘In the city of Eumeneia in Phrygia, 
Thraseas, Polycarpus, Gaius, and eight others’. 

Waddington (Fastes Asiatiques p. 228), following Borghesi (@uvres VIII. p. 504, 
comp. IX. p. 310), places the proconsulate of Paullus, whose zomez here should be written 
Sergius instead of Servillius, within the years A.D. 164—166. Inthe years A.D. 164 and 
A.D. 167 the Paschal full moon fell on a Sunday, and this may be what Melito means 
by éumeodvros xard kaupdy (see Salmon in Smith and Wace Dict. of Christ. Biogr. 111. 
p. 896 s. v. Melito). The later date however would seem to be almost too late for the 
cursus honorum of Sergius Paullus, so that, if our interpretation of Melito’s words be 
correct, we should probably adopt A.D. 164. At all events this date cannot be very 
far wrong. But the order—Polycarp, Thraseas, Sagaris—seems to be chronological ; 
and if so, the martyrdom of Thraseas must be placed some time between A.D. 155 and 
A.D. 164. Like Polycarp, he suffered at Smyrna; and, if it was at a recurrence of the 
same quinquennial festival, the year must have been A.D. 159 or 163. But where so 
many ‘ifs’ are involved in the process, though no one may be improbable in itself, 
the final result must be precarious. It may be a question whether Papirius and 
Melito are here included among the martyrs. Papirius is the bishop of Smyrna next 
in succession to Polycarp (see above, p. 448). 
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These sporadic martyrdoms, of which the notices have been accidentally pre- 
served, are valuable as showing the dangerous position of the Christians throughout 
the reign of M. Aurelius. 


(y) elicitas and her Seven Sons [a.v. 162 ?]. 


This document may be conveniently read in Ruinart Acta Martyrum Sincera p. 72 
sq. (Ratisb. 1859), or in Doulcet Rapports del Eglise Chrétienne etc., p. 190 sq.; see 
also the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum, Julius, 111. p. 12. Doulcet has given a list of the 
Paris MSs containing it, and has printed it from ‘the most correct and most ancient’ of 
these. A much longer recension of these Acts is likewise given in the Bollandist 
Act. Sanct.\.c. p. 14 sq.; but this is obviously enlarged from the shorter form at a later 
date and may be dismissed from our consideration. 

The pontiffs make a representation to the emperor Antoninus that the gods will 
not be appeased so long as the widow Felicitas and her sons insult them. Antoninus 
therefore orders Publius the City Prefect to compel them to sacrifice. The prefect 
obeys ; but neither by blandishments nor by menaces can they be induced to yield. The 
mother encourages her sons, one at least being a very young child, in their resistance. 
The names of the sons are Januarius, Felix, Philippus, Silanus, Alexander, Vitalis, 
and Martialis. Publius sends his report to the emperor who delivers the prisoners 
to different judges that they may be put to death by different modes of punishment 
(misit per varios judices, ut variis suppliciis laniarentur). Accordingly the first is 
beaten to death with leaded thongs; the second and third with clubs; the fourth is 
thrown down a precipice; the fifth, sixth, and seventh, suffer capital punishment; the 
mother herself likewise is beheaded. 

Tillemont (A/émoires 11. p. 324 sq.) touches lightly on these Acts; but they have 
been the subject of fuller discussion in Borghesi @uvres VIII. p. 545 sq. (reprinted 
from Cavedoni Nuovi Cenni Cronologict p. 7 sq.), Aubé Comptes Rendus de l Acad. 
des Inscr. 1875, p. 125 sq. {reprinted in Histoire des Persécutions p..439 sq.), Doulcet 
Rapports de ’ Eglise Chrétienne p. 187 sq.; besides several papers of De Rossi in the 
Bulletini di Archeologia Cristiana. 

It is a general opinion that the document was originally written in Greek. So 
Tillemont, Borghesi, and Doulcet. This opinion is founded on such expressions as 
regi Antonino, a rendering of the Greek BacvXel, for ‘ rex’ is not used of the Roman 
emperor till much later; seditio pontificum, where ‘seditio’ is a mistranslation of 
atvorac.s ‘a conference’; and the like. 

The authenticity of these Acts has been maintained by De Rossi, Borghesi, Doulcet, 
and others, but attacked by Aubé. Renan (Afarc-Auréle p. 58) accepts Aubé’s 
view. ‘Tillemont writes of them cautiously that they ‘have not all the characteristics 
of genuine Acts’. This is a too lenient judgment. Their internal characteristics 
seem fatal to their authenticity. Like the legend of Symphorosa and her seven sons, 
which I have considered already (p. 486 sq.), this is only one of several reproductions 
of the story of the Maccabzean mother. Moreover its fabulous character is shown by 
the incidents themselves. The conduct of the pontiffs is hardly explicable; the part 
ascribed to the emperor is still less credible. I am very far from saying that under 
Antoninus Pius or M. Aurelius—more especially under the latter—the execution of 
eight Christians in Rome itself, and by the emperor’s own orders, is an incident 
beyond the range of possibility or even of probability. The fate of Justin and his 
companions, who were put to death in Rome itself by the City Prefect, the intimate and 
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trusted friend of M. Aurelius, under his very eyes, and the martyrdoms of Vienne and 
Lyons, for which M. Aurelius made himself directly responsible (see below, p. 499 sq-), 
show how little the Christians could hope from the tender mercies of this otherwise 
humane and philosophic emperor. But the procedure, which refers them to other 
judges after they have been tried and have confessed their guilt before the City 
Prefect, is unintelligible; and the childishness which adopts this course, ‘that different 
judges may inflict different punishments, condemns itself by its absurdity. 

Is there then no foundation of truth in this story? The answer to this question 
must be sought in the early records and monuments, which are independent of the 
Acts. In the Bucherian Calendar, which in its present form belongs to the age of 
Liberius (A.D. 354), but was compiled some twenty years earlier, among the depositions 
of the saints under ‘ vi Id. Jul.’ we have the entry; ‘ Felicis et Philippi in Priscillae; 
et in Jordanorum, Martialis, Vitalis, Alexandri; et in Maximi, Silani (hunc Silanum 
martyrem Novati furati sunt); et in Pretextati, Januarii’ (Ruinart p. 632). This 
roth of July is accordingly designated ‘ the day of the Martyrs’ elsewhere in an early 
sepulchral inscription, in which we read VII . IDVS . JVL . DP. POSTERA. DIE. 
MARTYRORVM (Corsini Append. ad Notas Graecorum p.12; comp. Bull. di Archeol. 
Crist.1874, p. 149). Of the four cemeteries named in the Bucherian list the first three 
were on the Salarian, the fourth on the Appian way. On the Cemetery of Priscilla 
see De Rossi Bull. di Archeol. Crist. 1880 p. § sq.; and on the memorial of Felix 
and Philippus erected there comp. especially pp. 5 sq., 25, 43 Sq.» 47 Sq. The 
epitaph on these two persons ascribed to Damasus has been preserved (see p. 44). 
It speaks of them as martyrs, but says nothing of their being brothers or sons of 
Felicitas. The Cemetery of the Jordani, in which Martialis, Vitalis, and Alexander 
were laid, was ravaged by the Goths A.D. 537, when the inscription placed in their 
honour by Damasus was destroyed (see Doulcet p. 206). But it is related of Pope 
Symmachus (A.D. 498—514) that he renovated this cemetery ‘ propter corpus sancti 
Alexandri’; and a fragment of an inscription has been restored so as to refer to this 
event, [REDDIT . ALEXAND]RO . SEPTEM . DE . [FRATRIBVS . VNI] (see Bull. di 
Arch. Crist. 1873, pp. 17, 46). If this restoration be correct, the story of the seven 
brothers had already taken shape, but it cannot command entire confidence, where so 
much is conjecture. The Seven Virgins likewise were buried in this cemetery, and 
the reference may be to these. On the Cemetery of Maximus, where the bones of 
Silanus lay, until according to the story they were removed by the Novatians, see 
Bull. di Arch. Crist. 1863, p. 41 sq. In this cemetery was buried also the body of 
S. Felicitas. Of Pope Boniface who was residing here at the time of his election 
(A.D. 418, Dec. 29), it is stated in the Liber Pontificalis, that he ‘fecit oratorium in 
coemeterio sanctae Felicitatis juxta corpus et ornavit sepulchrum sanctae martyris 
Felicitatis et S. Livanii (Silvani ?)’; and on this building was an inscription containing 
the verse : 

Insontes pueros sequitur [parens] per amoena vireta. 


Pope Damasus also wrote an inscription for her tomb, in which was the line 
Femina non timuit gladium, cum natis obivit. 
Hitherto we have not found the actual tombs of any of these martyrs; but the case 
is different with Januarius the remaining one of the seven. Fora description of the 
Cemetery of Praetextatus on the Appian way, see Bull. di Arch. Crist. 1863, p. I sq, 
1872, p- 45 sq. Here the tomb of Januarius was found in 1858 with the inscription 
by Damasus BEAT[ISSIMO . MARTYRI] - JAN[VARIO . DAJMASVS . E[PISCOP] . FE- 
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[crv]. The architecture of the chamber in which it is placed is confidently assigned 
by De Rossi to the age of the Antonines. 

A basilica of S. Felicitas was likewise discovered in the year 1812 near the Baths 
of Titus; and on one of the walls were inscribed words which might be read ’AXefav- 
Spots wore Sbuos dd¢ (Piale in Guattani’s Memorie Enciclopediche sulle Antichita etc. dé 
Roma, 1816, p. 153 sq-)- Itis conjectured that Alexander was the husband of Felicitas 
(the legend gives her ason Alexander, still an infant, when he was martyred), and that 
as a widow she occupied the house after his death (Doulcet p. 210; comp. De Rossi 
Bull. di Archeol. Crist. 1869, p. 45, 1876, p- 47). In this building Gregory the 
Great delivered his extant homily (Jz Zvang. Hom. i. 3, Op. V. p. 151 sq-, Venet. 1769) 
in honour of S. Felicitas. It is described as ‘habita ad populum in basilica sanctae 
Felicitatis martyris in die natali ejus’, and in the course of the homily Gregory says, 
‘ Adest beata Felicitas cujus hodie natalitia celebramus...septem quippe filios, sicut 
in gestis ejus emendatioribus legitur, sic post se timuit vivos in carne relinquere, etc.’ 
It is supposed that these ‘gesta emendatiora’ are the Acts of which we are speaking, 
and that Gregory contrasts them with the longer form which (as I have mentioned) 
is printed in the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum. 

But this seems to me very questionable. This same Gregory, sending as 
reliques to the Lombard Queen Theodolind oil from the tombs of the martyrs at 
Rome, accompanies them with a list (Ruinar#p. 634, De Rossi Rome. Sotterr. 1. P 
176). In one part of the list we have ‘ Sanctae Felicitatis cum septem filios suos’ 
(sic); and much lower down at intervals, separated from each other, the names of the 
July Martyrs in three groups; (1) ‘ Sancti Vitalis, Sancti Alexandri, Sancti Mar- 
tialis’, (2) ‘Sancti Felicis, Sancti Philippi et aliorum multorum sanctorum’, 
(3) ‘Sancti Januari’, in accordance with the grouping of the Liberian catalogue (see 
above, p. 496); Silanus not being mentioned, doubtless because his body had disap- 
peared and was supposed to have been stolen away by the Novatians, Thus Gregory 
not only betrays no knowledge that the July Martyrs are sons of Felicitas, but treats 
them as separate persons. Moreover the ‘birth-day’ of S, Felicitas is uniformly 
placed on Nov. 23, and the birth-days of the Seven Martyrs named as above on 
July 10; whereas the extant Acts evidently represent the mother as suffering at the 
same time with her sons!. On the other hand the form of entry in the O/d Roman 
Martyrology seems to point to the later legend which makes these martyrs sons of 
Felicitas. On vi Id. Jul. [July 10] we read ‘Romae, Septem fratrum’, and on ix 
Kal. Dec. [Nov. 23] ‘Felicitatis, matris vii filiorum’. The Hieronymian Mar- 
tyrology has on the former day ‘natalis sanctorum septem germanorum, id est Felicis, 
Philippi, Vitalis, Martialis, Alexandri, Silani, Januarii’, and on the latter ‘Fe- 
licitatis ’. 

Doulcet in an interesting essay (p. 187 sq.) has gathered together the particulars 
which I have given respecting the monuments, for the purpose of establishing the 
authenticity of the statements in the Acts. To myself they seem to fall far short of 
proving this. They do indeed appear to show that the July Martyrs were real 


1¢*Et matrem eorum capite truncari Some Mss have ‘et paullo post ab alio 
jussit ’ (Doulcet, p. 192 sq.), where it may _jussa est decollari’, which is evidently an 
be a question whether the subject is emendation to reconcile the narrative 
‘ Antoninus’, or the last-mentionedjudge with the fact of the mother being com- 
who condemned three of the brothers. memorated more than four months later 
For ‘et’ Ruinart reads ‘alius’, i.e. ‘judex’. _ than the sons. 
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persons, but they indicate that in the earlier forms of the story they were not repre- 
sented as sons of Felicitas, or even as brothers one of another. The separation into four 
groups in the Liberian list, and the four different places of sepulture, suggest that they 
had no other connexion with one another, except the day of their martyrdom, and 
the link of Christian brotherhood. They may not even have suffered in the same 
year. An easy explanation offers itself of the independent martyrdom of so many 
persons on the same day of the same month. This day, vi Id. Jul., was the accession 
of Antoninus Pius. As such, it would naturally be the day on which M. Aurelius 
was associated in the honours of the imperial dignity. Thus during the reign of the 
former certainly, and during that of the latter very probably, it would be kept as a 
day of festivity (see Fronto fist. p. 167, Naber). But these imperial anniversaries 
were especially fatal to the Christians. There was a double reason for ‘this, On 
the one hand the festivity demanded victims for the arena, and thus whetted 
the appetite of the people for the blood of the ‘atheists’, On the other the occa- 
sion suggested a test—the worship of the ‘genius’ of the emperor—with which a 
Christian could not conscientiously comply, and thus it supplied the victims which the 
festival required. It seems not improbable also (though here the evidence is more 
scanty) that Felicitas likewise was a real person, and she may even have had a son or 
sons who were martyred. But the legend, as we have it, has fitted her martyrdom 
into a framework adopted from the Maccabzean story; while names for her sons—thus 
made seven in number—have been borrowed from the July Martyrs. How this 
conjunction was effected, it would be impossible to say. Perhaps it was suggested by 
the fact that one of these martyrs, Silanus, was laid in the same cemetery with 
Felicitas herself. Nor again is it easy to say what was the original nucleus, and what 
are the later accretions, in the existing Acts of Felicitas, as published by Ruinart. 
Reasons have been given above (p. 497) for suspecting that the gesta emendatiora, 
known to Gregory the Great, did not contain the names of the July Martyrs; but, if 
this suspicion be correct, we are still unable to say what relation they bore to the 
existing Acts. J 

It still remains to enquire at what date these martyrs may have suffered. And 
here we first interrogate the Acts. But their evidence on this point has been dif- 
ferently interpreted. Ruinart assigns the martyrdoms to the reign of Antoninus 
Pius, about A.D. 150; De Rossi, Borghesi, Doulcet, and others, to the joint sovereignty 
of M. Aurelius and L. Verus, A.p. 162; Aubé, to that of Severus and Caracalla, A.D. 
198—203. : 

The reigning and acting sovereign is mentioned in various ways; ‘ Antonini Im- 
peratoris’, ‘ Antonino Augusto’, ‘ Imperator Antoninus’, ‘ Dominus noster Imperator 
Antoninus’, ‘Imperatori’, ‘Antoninus’. But elsewhere a plural is used; ‘Dominorum 
nostrorum jussa’, ‘amicus Augustorum’, ‘ Augustorum instituta’. These last ex- 
pressions imply a divided sovereignty ; for, though we might perhaps explain ‘ Augus- 
torum instituta’ of the decrees of successive sovereigns, ‘amicus Augustorum’ resists 
this interpretation. The reign of Antoninus Pius therefore is eliminated ; and we have 
only to consider the other two alternatives. 

The objection to the latter of the two, the joint rule of Severus and Antoninus 
(Caracalla), is the prominence given to Caracalla, then a boy from ro to 15 years old}, 
Nor indeed is it easy to find a time when he would be in Rome and alone within 
the possible limits of date. Severus was in the East nearly the whole time, and 


1 He was born April 4, A. D. 188; see Héfner Septimius Severus p. 44. 
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Caracalla apparently was with him. They returned to Rome together A.D. 202 
(Herodian. iii. 10. 1). The Acts therefore point to the divided sovereignty of M. 
Aurelius and L. Verus. The name of the City Prefect is given as Publius; and 
Borghesi seems to have established the fact that Publius Salvius Julianus was prefect 
in A.D. 161, 162 (Cuvres Vill. p. 548 sq., IX. p. 302 sq.), being succeeded in the 
office by Rusticus not before A.D. 163}. ' 

This date is further confirmed by other considerations lying outside the Acts 
themselves. (a) The great inundation of the Tiber, followed by a terrible famine, as 
recorded by Capitolinus (A/arcus 8), has been shown to have occurred in A.D. 162; 
see Borghesi 1. c. p. 549. This would furnish the occasion when the pontiffs declared 
‘deos nostros sic irasci ut penitus placari non possint’. (8) We have seen that 
De Rossi confidently ascribes the burial chamber of Januarius to the age of the 
Antonines. This is disputed by Aubé, p. 453 sq. Judging from analogous cases, 
I should have thought it somewhat difficult to assert with confidence that the archi- 
tecture and decorations of a building must fix its date about A.D. 160, and would not 
allow of its having been built forty years later. But it is presumptuous in any one 
who has not made a special study of the subject to challenge a verdict which is 
founded on patient investigation and long experience. (y) Lastly: the day of the 
martyrdom of the seven sons (this does not apply to Felicitas herself)—the roth of 
July—is a strong point in favour of the earlier date. This day, as we have seen 
(p. 498), was a festival under Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius, and therefore a likely 
time for martyrdoms under these emperors ; but no such coincidence can be found for 
the reign of Severus. 


(5) Zhe Gallican Martyrs [A.D. 177}. 


The history of the persecutions at Vienne and Lyons is recorded in a contemporary 
letter from these churches to ‘the brethren in Asia and Phrygia’. The document 
itself indeed has been lost, but very large parts of it are preserved by Eusebius H.£Z. 
v.1,2. In fact so far as regards the actual persecution, Eusebius has probably not 
passed over anything of very material importance. The date is fixed definitely to the 
17th year of M. Antoninus, A.D. 177 (H. Z. v. procem.). 

The persecution was wholesale, so that it was not safe for any Christian to appear 
out of doors (§ 5). No difference of age or sex was made. The nonagenarian Pothinus, 
the slave girl Blandina, the young lad Ponticus, all were remorselessly slaughtered. 
The prisoners were put to the most cruel tortures. All the elements of power com- 
bined to crush the brethren. The multitude was infuriated against them (§ 7 7yprmpdry 
wr7Oer ws mpos ExOpods Kal wodeulous giret ylvecOar: comp. 25. Td dad Tod 6xAov mayvdy- 
pel cwpndov éripepoueva). Even their very kinsmen and connexions turned upon 
them like wild beasts, exasperated by the foul libels disseminated against them (§ 15). 
The governor of the province made a public proclamation that all the Christians 
should be sought out (§ 14 Syuocla éxédevcey o ayeuuw avafnreicOa mdvras judas). 
Lastly, the emperor himself was consulted concerning some of the prisoners, and his 


1 The name Publius however, assigned was City Prefect (C. 7, LZ. 11. 2073), and 
to the Prefect, is equally consistent with he must have held the office about A.D. 
the later date assigned by Aubé to the 200 (Doulcet p. 199; comp. Aubé pp. 457, 
martyrdom. Publius Cornelius Anullinus 464, Borghesi Giuvres 1X. p. 333)- 
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sentence was awaited ($44). He replied that those who denied their Christianity 
should be let off, and the others put to death. The principle of Trajan’s rescript 
was acted upon, so far as regards the grounds of condemnation. ‘Nomen ipsum’, 
the mere profession of Christianity, was sufficient to condemn the accused. On the 
other hand the governor departed from the directions of this rescript in hunting out 
the Christians. Altogether it was the most bloody persecution on record up to this 
date, except perhaps the Neronian; and for it Marcus Aurelius is directly and person- 
ally responsible. 

Eusebius prefaces his extracts from the Letters of the Gallican Churches by saying 
that we may conjecture from this one example how the persecution raged in various 
parts (karé twa pépn) of the earth; and again at the close he adds that we may fairly 
infer from this account what would probably happen in the other provinces (€v Tats 
Aovrais €mapxlas). The reasonableness of this suspicion can hardly be denied. 

Gregory of Tours (Glor. Mart. 49) states the number of the martyrs to have been 
48, but his existing text gives the names of only 45. Perhaps three have fallen out 
in the course of transcription. He would find a list in the Letter to Eleutherus 
mentioned by Eusebius (7. £. v. 4). As his threefold division of the martyrs cor- 
responds with Eusebius’ account, it is clear that he derived his information from this 
source. Of the names mentioned in the extracts of the Gallican Letter preserved by 
Eusebius (H. Z. v. 1), Attalus is wanting in Gregory. For Gregory’s account of 
these same martyrdoms in his Hist. Hranc. i. 26, see below, p. 551. 

Connected with this general onslaught and consequent upon it, are certain sporadic 
martyrdoms in Gaul, the later gleanings of the persecution ; but they are not recorded 
on any trustworthy authority. Such is the story of Benignus and his converts. Of 
these I have spoken already (p. 431). Such likewise are the sufferings of Epipodius 
and Alexander at Pierre Encise a suburb of Lyons, and again of Symphorianus at 
Autun. Their Acts are included by Ruinart in his collection (p. 119 sq.); but they 
condemn themselves by their internal character. Such again are some martyrdoms, in 
addition to these, recorded in the pages of Gregory of Tours; but a place in his narra- 
tive is no guarantee of historic truth. It is much to be regretted that Eusebius did not 
give all the documents connected with the persecution at Vienne and Lyons complete. 
We should then possibly have found some attachment to authentic history in some of 
these stories. Without this aid, it would be only lost labour to attempt to extricate 
the historic facts which underlie the legends. Some of these martyrdoms are dealt 
with by Tillemont A/énoires 111. p. 30 sq. 


(e) Cecilia and her Companions [a.v. 177—180?]. 


Cecilia was a lady of illustrious birth, who had been brought up from her cradle 
as a Christian. She was betrothed to a young man, a heathen named Valerian, but 
had dedicated her virginity to God. On the day when the marriage was to have 
been consummated, she persuaded him to seek the counsels of Pope Urban. He did 
so, and was converted and baptized. Valerian had a brother Tiburtius, still a heathen. 
He was overcome by the discourses of Valerian and Cecilia; and after catechetical 
instruction from Urban, he followed his brother’s example. <A persecution was raging 
at this time. Turcius Almachius, the Prefect of the City, was slaughtering the saints 
daily, and had ordered their bodies to remain without burial. Tiburtius and Valerian 
disobeyed these orders and devoted themselves to the pious work of burying the dead. 
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Summoned before the prefect, they confessed their Christianity and were ordered 
away toexecution. They were led away by Maximus the chamberlain (‘cubicularius’) 
of the prefect to the place called ‘Pagus’, situated at the fourth milestone from the 
city. There they were slain by the sword. But meanwhile Maximus himself had 
been so impressed by their demeanour and conversation, that he was baptized—he 
and his family; and many others were converted by his instrumentality. For this 
Almachius sentenced him to be beaten to death with leaded thongs. His body was 
laid by Cecilia in the same tomb with those of her husband and brother-in-law. 
After this she herself was brought before the prefect. Having boldly avowed her 
religion and rebuked the prefect, she was by his order confined in her bath which was 
heated intensely for the purpose of scorching her to death. A day and a night she 
remained there, suffering no inconvenience. Then the prefect sent an executioner to 
behead her. Striking three blows and failing to sever the head, the executioner left 
her, while the Christians whom she had converted stanched the wounds with linen 
cloths. For three days she survived, during which time she left her house to his 
‘holiness’ Pope Urban to be a church for ever. Then she delivered up her soul to 
God. The day of her departure was the 22nd of November. Her body was taken 
up by Urban, who buried it ‘among other bishops his colleagues, where all the con- 
fessors and martyrs are deposited’. According to her injunctions her house was con- 
verted into a church. 

Such is the skeleton of the story of S. Cecilia, divested of the miracle and 
romance. It is contained in her Acts, of which an account will be found in De Rossi 
Roma Sotterr. UW. p. xxxii. sq., and in Aubé Les Chrétiens dans [Empire Romain 
(A.D. 180—249) 1881, p. 352 sq. They may be conveniently read in Surius under 
Nov. 22. His text is a re-translation from the Metaphrast, who had translated them 
from the original Latin into Greek. For the Greek see S. Caeciliae Virginis et Mar- 
tyris Acta etc. a J. Laderchio I. p. 229 sq. (Romae 1722). The various Acts are 
given in this volume as edited by Bosio. 

These Acts are plainly not authentic. To say nothing of their general character, 
they abound in the supernatural, while they betray themselves by their anachronisms 
and inconsistencies. Thus Cecilia is stated to have been martyred under Pope 
Urban (A.D. 222—230), and a violent persecution was raging at the time—so violent 
that the Christians are hunted out of their hiding-places and decent burial is denied 
to the slain. But this period falls within the reign of Alexander Severus, when the 
Christians were not only unmolested, but even regarded with favour. Moreover the 
Acts speak of more than one emperor, ‘Domini nostri invictissimi principes’, ‘ab 
invictissimis principibus’, ‘imperatores’; but there was no divided rule during this 
period. Again the names of the prefect, Turcius Almachius (Todpxtos 6 xai’Adudxcos), 
are suspicious, and savour of a later date. 

The Acts of Pope Urban are a sequel to those of S. Cecilia, written perhaps 
much later, but certainly founded on them. The same prefect Turcius Almachius 
appears in them, and the dimensions of the persecution are still further magnified. 
Altogether these Acts only increase the difficulty, without throwing any light on the 
facts underlying the fiction. The different recensions of these Acts will be found in 
the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum May 25. The least extravagant form of them is there 
accepted as genuine, and attributed to the notaries of the Roman Church under Anteros 
the successor of Urban in the papal chair. Their spurious character is laid bare by 
Tillemont AZémoires 111. p. 686 sq., and by Aubé Les Chrétiens etc. p. 381 sq.; comp. 
also Lipsius Chronol. der Rim. Bisch. p. 179 sq. 
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If therefore we had possessed only the Acts, we might have rejected the whole 
story of Cecilia as pure fiction without any basis of historical truth. Indeed, the 
narrative would, if true, have had no interest for my present investigation, inasmuch 
as the martyrdom is placed by these Acts outside the limits of time with which I am 
concerned. But we are compelled by certain historical incidents, relating to the real 
or supposed remains of Ceecilia, to reconsider the matter. 

In the year 817 Pope Paschal I. removed to the different churches within the city 
the reliques of 2300 martyrs buried in the extra-mural catacombs—among them 
those lying in the Papal crypt in the Cemetery of S. Callistus. Desiring to translate 
the remains of S. Cecilia with the rest, he could nowhere find them. He therefore 
accepted the common rumour that they had been carried off by the Lombards under 
Aistulph (A.D. 755). Four years later however the saint herself appeared to him in a 
vision, and told him that he had been so close to her that they ‘could have con- 
versed together’ (‘ut proprio loqui invicem ore valeremus’). Acting upon this hint 
he renewed the search and, as he tells us in the diploma issued on the occasion 
(Labb. Conc. Ix. p. 593, ed. Coleti, Mans, Conc, XIV. p. 374), ‘ Ipsius venerabilis virginis 
corpus...in Coemeterio Sancti Xysti sito foris portam Appiam, sicut in sacratissima 
illius passione manifeste narratur, inter collegas episcopos, in aureis indumentis cum 
venerabili sponso! reperimus, ubi etiam linteamina, cum quibus sacratissimus sanguis 
ejus abstersus est de plagis quas spiculator [speculator] trina percussione crudeliter 
ingesserat, ad pedes beatissimae virginis in unum revoluta plenaque cruore invenimus’ 
(see De Rossi Rom. Sotterr. 11. p. 133). Compare Laderchi S. Caec. Virg. et Mart. 
Act, I. p. 200, where this Diploma is annotated by Bosio. The same account is given 
also by the writer who continued the Liber Pontificalis from A.D. 757—858, and 
who therefore was contemporary or almost contemporary with the discovery; but 
the similarity of language shows that he had the account of Paschal himself before 
him, and does not write independently. For ‘Sancti Xysti’ however the Zier 
Pontificalis substitutes ‘ Praetextati’—an error which is explained by the circumstances 
mentioned below in the note. The burial place named by Pope Paschal is the Crypt 
of S. Xystus (or Sixtus) in the Cemetery of S. Callistus, ‘in Coemeterio S. Callisti 
ad S. Xystum’. It was the common burial place of the popes in the third century and 
the earlier years of the fourth, the principal personage being Xystus II, the martyr in 
the persecution under Valerian (A.D. 258). Sometimes however instead of ‘ad S. 
Xystum’ it was called ‘ad S. Caeciliam’, from the other famous martyr who lay in 
this locality, From this its original resting-place the body of S. Cecilia was trans- 
lated with all honour to the basilica which bears her name in the Trastevere. At the 


1 The ‘ venerabilis sponsus’ here men- 
tioned is doubtless Valerian; but Valerian, 


their original resting-place to this crypt 
of S, Xystus. Other independent reasons 


Tiburtius, and Maximus, were buried not 
in the Cemetery of S. Callistus, but in 
that of Preetextatus, on the other side of 
the Appian way. Unless therefore the 
words ‘cum venerabili sponso’ are a 
later insertion in the diploma, being 
taken from the Liver Pontificalis, there 
must have been before Paschal’s time a 
translation of Valerian’s remains from 


exist for supposing that such a translation 
took place (De Rossi Rom. Sotterr. U. p. 
134 sq-). This hypothesis will explain 
the error of the Liber Pontificalis which 
places the body of S. Cecilia herself in 
the Cemetery of Pretextatus. Some 
copies of Paschal’s letter combine the 
two, and write ‘S. Sixti seu Praetex- 
tati’. 
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same time Paschal removed to the same place the bones of Valerian, Tiburtius, and 
Maximus, and those of Urban and Lucius the ‘ pontiffs’. 

In the year 1599 Sfondrati Cardinal of S. Cecilia, at that time engaged in 
restoring the Church, opened the graves beneath and behind the high altar, and 
discovered the sarcophagus as deposited there by Pope Paschal. Within the sar- 
cophagus, enclosed in a coffin of cypress wood, was the body of a young woman lying 
on the right side, her knees slightly drawn and her face turned towards the ground. 
Her dress, inwoven with gold thread, was stained with blood. At her feet were the 
linen cloths saturated with blood, as described by Paschal. The modern statue by 
Maderna is intended to represent the attitude of the body as it was found. The body 
was seen among many others, including Pope Clement himself, by Baronius (Anmai. 
ann. 821, §§ xv, xvi) and by Bosio (Historia Passionis S. Caeciliae, Romae 1600), 
both of whom have left descriptions. At the same time the remains—or what seemed 
to be such—of the other bodies deposited there by Paschal were found. 

There seems no reason therefore for questioning the identity of the body discovered 
at the close of the sixteenth century with the body removed from the Cemetery of S. 
Xystus by Paschal and deposited there as that of S. Cecilia nearly eight centuries 
before. But can we trace it farther back than this? 

The recent discoveries of De Rossi in the immediate proximity to the Crypt of 
S. Xystus (Rom. Solterr. U. p. 113 sq.) enable us to give a partial answer to this 
question. Leading out of the papal crypt, he found another chamber, to which the 
passage had been blocked up. It contained a large niche which was empty. Above 
this was a picture of a female saint, dressed in rich robes betokening noble birth. 
At her foot were written the names of several priests and of a ‘scriniarius’. Below 
this picture is another of a bishop, bearing the name Ss. VRBANVS. By its side are 
some letters which De Rossi fills in with great probability [DE]corI . [CA]JEc . [MJAR., 
i.e. ‘ decori Caeciliae Martyris’. In this same chamber were found also the fragments 
of an epitaph which, by supplying the missing letters, gives the name SEMTIMIOZ, 
TIPAI[TESSTJATOS . KAIK{IAIANO3]. This inscription he judges from the style to 
belong to the beginning or middle of the third century. In the same chamber also he 
found another inscription [OCTA]VIVS . CAECILIANVS . V. C. [IN . PAJ]CE . DE- 
POSIT. (where Vv. Cc. stands for ‘Vir Clarissimus’), with the monogram 5P. 
Moreover in other parts of the Cemetery of Callistus—more especially in the Crypt of 
Lucina—were found other memorials of Christian Cecilii and Ceeciliani from the end 
of the second century onward; and above ground in this very region were colum- 
baria and other sepulchral monuments of the heathen Ceecilii from the time of Au- 
gustus (Rom. Sotterr. 1. p. 310 sq., II. p. 137 Sq-, p- 361 Sq.)- 

There can be very little doubt therefore that we have discovered the place from 
which Paschal removed the body—or what he supposed to be the body—of 
S. Ceecilia in the 9th century. Indeed De Rossi, drawing his inference from the 
names themselves and from the character of the writing, believes that the priests 
and the scriniarius, whose names appear at the foot of the saint, are the persons who 
witnessed the discovery and removal of her remains on this occasion. This is evidently 
the locality intended in the Acts, where Pope Urban is stated to have buried Cecilia 
‘inter alios collegas suos episcopos, ubi sunt omnes confessores et martyres depositi’ 
(§ 26). 

But if so, what inferences may we draw from the tomb and its surroundings? 
The answer given by De Rossi is as follows; that Cecilia was, as she is represented 
in her Acts, a lady of noble birth; that the land here belonged to her gens; that some 
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members of the family were converted to Christianity in the second century, so that 
Cecilia was a Christian from her cradle, as the Acts state; that these Christian 
Ceecilii made over the subterranean vaults for the purposes of Christian burial, and 
consequently they themselves were laid here; that this was the origin of the Cemetery 
of S. Callistus, or at least of parts of it; that, inasmuch as we find a member of the 
family bearing the name Przetextatus, we not improbably have here an explanation of 
the name of a neighbouring Cemetery, Coemeterium Pretextati (comp. Bull. di 
Archeol. Crist. 1872, p. 47 sq-), and of the circumstance that her husband is said to 
have been buried in this Cemetery; that the main outlines of the story are true; that 
they were preserved by tradition in the family; and that some member of it dressed 
up the tradition with the usual exaggerations, embellishments, and distortions, not 
before the end of the fourth century, in the form which is presented in the ex- 
tant Acts. 

This is a mere outline of De Rossi’s theory, which ought to be considered in all 
its subsidiary details before justice can be done to it. Without pledging ourselves to 
every point in it, we may allow that (granting the preservation of a body under such 
circumstances for so long a period of years, and this after all is the real difficulty) it 
seems to explain all the facts of the case. We may therefore accept it provisionally, 
until some better explanation is offered. Yet Aubé most unaccountably (p. 352 sq-), 
though he devotes between 60 and 70 pages to the subject and even criticizes De 
Rossi’s opinion respecting the date of the martyrdom, entirely ignores both the history 
of the supposed remains and the recent discoveries in the Cemetery of Callistus. 
Lipsius (p. 181 sq.) does indeed refer to these points; but he is far from doing justice 
to the theory and does not examine it as a whole. Renan (Mare-Auréle p. 453 sq.) 
only touches the subject, so far as to question whether the Ceecilii of the Christian 
inscriptions bore the name ‘ by right of blood’. 

But the question still remains. Granted that Cecilia was a real person, when 
was she martyred? The Latin Acts, as we have seen, place the martyrdom under 
Alexander Severus; the Greek Menzea (Nov. 22) under Diocletian. De Rossi (11. 
p- 147 sq.) falls back on a notice in Ado, who writes ‘passa est autem beata virgo 
Marci Aurelii et Commodi imperatorum temporibus’, i.e, A.D. 177—180, when father 
and son were joint-emperors. This date had also been adopted, though hesitatingly, 
by Tillemont (A/émoires 111. pp. 260, 689 sq.), who however suggests Sicily as the 
place of martyrdom on the strength of a line in Venantius Fortunatus, A/iscel/. viii. 6 
(p. 271 Migne), ‘ Caeciliam Sicula profert, Seleucia Teclam’, This date agrees with 
the plural, which occurs several times in the Acts, ‘domini’, ‘imperatores’, 
‘principes’, and points to a divided sovereignty. Nor is there any force in the 
objection of Aubé (p. 402) that under M. Aurelius ‘a high functionary of State’ would 
not have used such an expression as ‘ domini nostri invictissimi imperatores’, these 
adulatory forms only commencing to be used under the Severian dynasty and not 
becoming common till towards the end of the 3rd century. For (1) it is not asserted 
that the Acts were contemporary or nearly contemporary documents, or that they 
preserve the exact expressions used. The contention is that though the Acts were 
written down in their present form some two or three centuries later, yet they have 
preserved the tradition of a divided sovereignty. But (2) Fronto addresses 
Antoninus Pius as ‘sanctissime imperator’ (p. 169), while his common expression 
of M. Aurelius and L. Verus is ‘dominus meus’. Still fuller testimony may be 
obtained from the inscriptions. Have we not a sufficiently close parallel in such 
language as C. J, Z. vi. 1001 ‘Optimo maximoque principi et cum summa benignitate 
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justissimo’ of Antoninus Pius; vill. 2547 ‘fortissimo liberalissimoque principe’, 
VI. 1009 ‘optimo ac piissimo’, 74. to14 ‘omnes omnium ante se maximorum impera- 
torum glorias supergressus bellicosissimis gentibus deletis aut subactis’, of M. Aurelius? 
The last is dated a.D. 176, and forms part of an inscription commemorating the 
Germanic and Sarmatian victories of M. Aurelius. Thus it is quasi-official, and 
shows the sort of language which was applied to the emperors at the time with 
their own approval. Hence, so far as it goes, the expression ‘invictissimi impera- 
tores’ of the Acts is favourable to De Rossi’s date. Moreover De Rossi is 
satisfied that the chamber containing the tomb of Cecilia, or at least the original part 
of it (for it has been enlarged and lighted from above at a later date), is older than the 
papal crypt with which it is connected (II. p. 152 sq.). On this architectural argument 
I shall not venture to express an opinion. But the difficulty arising from the date of 
Pope Urban (A.D. 222—230) still remains. De Rossi’s solution is as follows. He 
finds notices in the Martyrologies, Itineraries, Catalogues, etc., at the same time, of a 
tomb of a bishop Urban in the Cemetery of Preetextatus, and likewise of another in 
the Cemetery of Callistus. The latter grave is still found in the papal crypt with the 
inscription OYPBANO® E...... Hence he supposes that there were two Urbans—the 
one bishop of Rome, the other bishop of some unknown place, but residing in the 
neighbourhood of Rome during the persecution—the former a confessor, the latter 
a martyr—the one belonging to the age of Alexander Severus, the other to that of M. 
Aurelius, He believes therefore that there is a confusion in the Acts of S. Cecilia, 
and that her friend was not the bishop of Rome, but this otherwise unknown person 
who afterwards himself suffered martyrdom. To this earlier Urban he assigns the 
grave in the papal crypt. The inscription was engraved on a marble slab of an altar- 
tomb in a niche, whereas the epitaphs of the bishops of Rome belong to the loculi 
at the sides of the chamber. This fact indicates an earlier date for Urban, as the 
principal position would be filled first (11. pp. 52 sq., 152 .8q.). This confusion of the 
two persons likewise explains how Pope Urban is sometimes called a martyr, though 
he had no claim to this distinction. Moreover in the list of bishops and others buried 
in the papal crypt which was inscribed there by Sixtus III. (A.D. 432—440), as ingeni- 
ously restored by De Rossi, Urbanus occurs, not among the popes, whose names stand 
together at the head of the list, but lower down among others (II. p. 33 sq.). Alto- 
gether De Rossi has worked out his view with great penetration and ingenuity; and no 
abbreviation, such as I have attempted, can do justice to it. The theory of the two 
Urbans was not first started by De Rossi. It had been suggested before by Tillemont 
(AZémoires 111. p. 686), and adopted by Sollier (Usuardi M/artyr. 25 Maii) and others, 
to explain the phenomena; but De Rossi’s investigations and combinations have 
given shape and consistency to it. It cannot indeed be regarded as certain; but it 
may be accepted provisionally, as the only theory hitherto propounded which explains 
the facts. Lipsius subjects it to a rigid criticism, but he is obliged in the end to 
confess that this hypothesis may possibly be correct (p. 183). He will not however 
allow that the Urban of the papal crypt lived as early as the time of M. Aurelius. 

Yet, if a second Urban be once conceded, this date has greater claims to 
acceptance than any other, both by reason of the architectural argument, of which 
I shall not attempt to appraise the value, and also on account of the direct statement 
of Ado, which is the more valuable because it is quite independent of, and indeed 
contradictory to, the Acts. On the other hand I cannot attach much weight to De 
Rossi’s argument (II. p. 150) from the resemblance of the imperial edict in the Acts 
§ 24 ‘ Domini invicti imperatores jusserunt, ut qui non negaverint se esse Christianos 
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puniantur, qui autem negaverint dimittantur’, with the account of the rescript of 
M. Aurelius in the Gallican persecution (Eusebius #. Z. v. 1), which in Rufinus’ 
translation runs ‘Cum a Caesare rescriptum fuisset, ut persistentes quidem punirentur, 
negantes autem dimitterentur’; because it might have been borrowed directly from 
this source. Nor indeed was this principle peculiar to the reign of M. Aurelius, but 
it guided the persecutions throughout the second century. 

Aubé (p. 416) throws out another suggestion. A certain Urbanus is mentioned in 
Cyprian’s correspondence (Zis¢. xlix, li, liii, liv, ed. Hartel) as a priest and confessor 
at Rome. He at first took a strong line against the lapsed, but afterwards, towards 
the end of A.D. 251, he gave way and was reconciled to the Roman bishop Cornelius, 
Why, he asks, may this person not have been afterwards elected bishop, not at 
Rome, but in the neighbourhood; have converted Cecilia and her companions ; and 
have perished after them, somewhere about A.D. 257—260, in a persecution which 
their imprudence had stirred up ? 

This has no advantage over De Rossi’s view, while it is entirely destitute of the 
external support which the latter can claim. The representations in the Acts are not 
indeed consistent with De Rossi’s date, but neither are they with Aubé’s. The names 
of the Prefect, Turcius Almachius, are borrowed from a later epoch than either. A 
complete list of the City Prefects from A.D. 254 to A.D. 354 is extant, and neither name 
is found during the third century. The Turcii came into prominence in the age of 
Constantine; one Turcius Apronianus was City Prefect in A.D. 339 and another in 
A.D. 363 (Bosio in Laderchi S. Caec. Virg. e¢ Mart. 1. p. 65 sq.; Tillemont Zmpereurs 
IV. pp. 325, 526, Paris 1697). The latter served under Julian. The fact that the 
family was known to have remained pagan long after the great change under Con- 
stantine, and to have more than once held the City Prefecture, might suggest the use 
of the name to the writer of these Acts. The surname Almachius is not known to 
have been borne by the Turcii. De Rossi indeed proposes to substitute Amachius (11. 
pp. xxxvii, 149), but he seems to have overlooked passages in which Almachius (or 
Almacius) occurs. Besides the passages quoted in Devit (Zexic. Forcellin. Onomast. 
s. v.) it is found also in a Numidian inscription (C. 7. Z. VIII. 4469) belonging to 
the age of Constantine or his successor. So far as we can see, it appears for the first 
time about the middle of the fourth century. We may say generally of the setting 
of the story of S. Cecilia, that it belongs neither to the second century nor to the 
third, but to the fourth or fifth. Whether the plurality of emperors formed part of _ 
the later setting, or was a survival of the original tradition, we have no means of 
determining. In itself it might be either. But the fact that evidence (such as it is) 
exists for placing the martyrdom under the divided sovereignty of M. Aurelius and 
Commodus inclines us to the latter alternative. 

Reasons are given by De Rossi (II. p. 153 sq.) for the belief that the true day of 
the martyrdom was Sept. 16 (as given in the Hieronymian Martyrology), and that 
Nov. 22, the day commonly assigned to her, is the anniversary of her translation to 
the Transtiberine Church. For a similar transference, see below, II. p. 432. 


(¢) Zhe Madaurian Martyrs [a.v. 180]. 


These sufferers bore Punic names; Namphamo (commonly, but incorrectly, 
. written Namphanio), Miggin, Lucitas, and a woman Samaé. Our knowledge of 
them is entirely derived from the correspondence of the heathen grammarian Maximus 
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of Madaura with S. Augustine (Augustin. Zfist. xv, xvi, Of. 11. p. 19 sq.). Maximus 
writes; ‘ Quis enim ferat Jovi fulmina vibranti praeferri Migginem ; Junoni, Minervae, 
Veneri, Vestaeque, Samaen; et cunctis, proh nefas, diis immortalibus archimartyrem 
Namphamonem; inter quos Lucitas etiam haud minore cultu suscipitur, atque alii 
interminato numero, etc.’; and Augustine rebukes him for ridiculing Punic names, 
‘cum simus utrique in Africa constituti’, adding ‘ Namphamo quid aliud significat 
quam boni pedis hominem’? The principal name in this group occurs frequently in the 
African inscriptions (C. 7. Z. VIII. p. 1030, index) variously spelt, Namphamo, 
Nampamo, Namfamo, Namefamo, Namephamo, with the allied names Namphame, 
Namphamilla, Namphamina. De Rossi (Bull. di Arch. Crist. 1873, p. 68 sq.) 
compares it with Agathopus, Calepodius, both occurring not uncommonly in Christian 
nomenclature. Of the others, we find Miggin, 24. no. 10686, where it occurs twice in 
a Christian inscription (comp. Migginnia, 74. no. 2186; see also Ephem. Epigr. v. 
p- 476); but the nearest approaches to Samae are Samate (no. 7789) and Sammia (no, 
8553); and I cannot find anything at all resembling Lucitas in the African collection. 
In a Norican inscription however (C. 7. Z. UI. 5289) we meet with Loucita (see 
Lphem. Epigr. iV. p. 522). 

From the language of Maximus this Namphamo seems to have been the proto- 
martyr of Africa; and, if so, he would have suffered when Saturninus was proconsul 
(Tertull. Scaps 3 ‘ Vigellius Saturninus qui primus hic gladium in nos egit lumina 
amisit’). But this is the same proconsul who condemned the Scillitan Martyrs, of 
whom I shall have to speak presently. So long therefore as the Scillitan Martyrdoms 
were assigned to the reign of Severus, the Madaurian were dated accordingly, A.D. 198 
or 200 or 202, by different critics. It may now however be regarded as certain 
that the Scillitans suffered July 17, A.D. 180. And, as the proconsuls entered upon 
their duties about May, Namphamo and his companions must have been martyred 
almost immediately before them. Gérres indeed contemplates the possibility of their 
having suffered ‘already in 179 still under M. Aurelius’; but this could not be, unless 
indeed Saturninus was continued in office more than the normal year of the procon- 
sulate. Baronius in his Martyrologium assigns the martyrdom of Namphamo and his 
companions definitely to July 4, and Gorres regards this as an arbitrary date of the 
Cardinal’s invention. But I suspect he had some authority for it.. Otherwise it was 
an eminently felicitous guess. In the old Carthaginian Calendar (Ruinart Act. Mart. 
Sinc. p. 633) these Madaurian martyrs are not mentioned; but, if I mistake not, there 
is a lacuna at the place where they would come, if their day was July 4. 

I add, by way of caution, that if the correspondence of Maximus and Augustine 
be our sole authority for these martyrdoms, then there is no solid ground for supposing 
the others to have been martyred at the same time with Namphamo, though this 
is not improbable in itself. The language of Maximus would be satisfied if they 
suffered separately and in different reigns. It should be added also that the inferences 
drawn as to the date depend entirely on the interpretation of archimartyr as equi- 
valent to protomartyr. This seems highly probable, but it is not certain. 

On these martyrdoms see Aubé Les Chrétiens dans l Empire Romain a.D. 180— 
249, Pp. 199 sq., and especially Gorres Das Christenthum etc. sur Zeit des Kaisers 
Commodus p. 261 $q., in Fahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 1884. The former has the disad- 
vantage of having been written before the true date of the Scillitan martyrdoms was 
ascertained. 
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(n) Zhe Scillitan Martyrs [a.v. 180]. 


Their genuine Acts in Greek were first published by Usener in a programme, /ndex 
Scholarum Bonnens. 1881, from the Paris MS Graec. 1470. This gave occasion to 
Aube’s Etude sur un nouveau texte Grec des Actes des Martyrs Scillitains (Paris 1881). 
See also Gorres Das Christenthum etc. p. 252 sq. The papers of Aubé and Gorres 
contain everything that is important on the subject. Aubé has printed all the 
different recensions of the Acts. 

By Usener’s discovery the older discussions have been more or less antiquated. 
The more important of these are Tillemont A/émoires 111. pp. 131 sq., 638 sq., 
Ruinart Act. Mart. Sinc. p. 129 sq., Aubé Les Chrétiens etc. pp. 191 q+, 499 Sq- 

Of the genuineness of the newly discovered Greek Acts there can be no reasonable 
doubt. They betray their antiquity by their modes of expression, as for instance when 
the writings which we call the New Testament are described as al xaé’ quads BiB 
cal mposerirovros émicrodal Ilavdov rod dclov dvdpés. But it may be questioned 
whether we have before us the original or a translation. The former view is taken by 
Aubé (Z¢tude etc. p. 12 sq.), and I am disposed to agree with him, though I am 
not able to accept all his arguments!. So also Renan Marc-Auréle pp. 456, 457, 
Doulcet Les Rapports etc. p. 126, and apparently Gorres p. 254. Usener on the 
other hand regards the document as a translation from the Latin, and this is the view 
of Hilgenfeld (Zettschr. f. Wiss. Theol. XX1vV. p. 382, 1881). 

The Latin Acts appear in four different recensions, which will be found 
in Aubé (Ztude p. 30 sq.). They are all evidently derived ultimately from the 
form preserved in the Greek. Where the Greek has Tod map’ nudv abroxpdropos, 
and one Latin ‘domini nostri imperatoris’, the others have the plural ‘dominis 
nostris imperatoribus’; and to this expression one (called Acta Proconsularia 
and first published by Baronius Zcc/. Hist. ad ann. 202) adds ‘Severo et Antono’, i.e. 
‘Antonino’ (=Caracalla). Hence the incorrect date assigned to these martyrdoms. 
At the commencement the dating is given ‘ Praesidente (with vv. ll. ‘ Praesente,’ 
‘Praestante’) bis Claudiano consule’, for which another form has ‘ Existente Claudio 
(Claudiano) consule’. So long as these martyrdoms were assigned to the joint reign 
of Severus and Caracalla, this was supposed to refer to Ti. Claudius Severus who was 
one of the consuls A.D. 200. Léon Renier however (Borghesi @uvres vill. p. 615) 
acutely conjectured that we ougit to read, ‘ Praesente 11 Condiano Coss.’, these being 
the consuls of the year A.D. 180. This conjecture is confirmed by the Greek Acts 
which have, ’Em? Ilépoavros [l. Ipalcevros] 7d Sevrepov cal Kdavdiavov [l. Kovdiavov] 
tav vrdrwy. This same notice is repeated likewise at the close of these Acts. This 
alteration of the dates removes another great difficulty. Tertullian (ad Scap. 3) speaks 
of Vigellius Saturninus (presumably the same Saturninus here mentioned) as the first 
persecutor of the Christians in Africa®, But in the Afologeticum of this same father, 
which can hardly be dated later than A.D. 200 (Aubé Les Chrétiens etc. p. 195 sq-). 


1 Thus for instance he states (p. 17) ments which tell in his favour. 
that dex0évres is never used as a passive, 2 If he was proconsul in A.D. 180, he 
but this statement is refuted by such pas- would probably be consul about A.D. 167, 
sages as Joseph, Ant. xviii. 6. 43 see but hemusthave beensz/fectus, as the name 
Veitch Greek Verbs s.v. 5€xouat. Onthe does not occur in the fasti. An Aemilius 
other hand he has omitted some argu- Saturninus was consul A.D. 174. 
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menticn is made again and again of bloody persecutions. Yet Caracalla was not 
associated with Severus in the empire till A.D. 198; and the interval thus limited 
(A.D. 198—200) would afford insufficient time for such experiences as the language of 
Tertullian implies. 

The Scillitan (Scilitan) Martyrs derived their name from a town in Numidia, 
which region at this time belonged at least in part to Proconsular Africa’, Hence they 
were tried by the Proconsul at Carthage. The name of the town is given by most 
recent writers as Sci/lium (Sillium). I may perhaps have overlooked some ancient 
authority which justifies this form; but I have not found the name anywhere. The 
termination of the adjective might rather suggest Sci//is or Scillita, and would be 
consistent with other forms also. In the Greek Acts the place is called "Ioxd7 ris 
Novjzdlas ; but the first word is probably corrupt, and the correct reading may be 
=xtA7j. The name would seem therefore to have been Scilla. It is indeed so called 
(Scylla) by Notker (Patrol. Lat, CXXXI. p. 1121). In one of the JVotitiae (p. 79, ed. 
Parthey) a Numidian episcopal see xin is mentioned. I do not know whether 
this is the place with which we are concerned. A Scillitanus (Scilitanus, Sillitanus, 
Silitanus) is found in several lists of the African bishops (Victor Vitensis p. 121, ed. 
Petschenig; Labb. Conc. Ill. p. 192, 211, 236, V. 264, VII. 151, ed. Colet); but 
they do not all belong to the same place (see Corp. Znscr. Lat. VIII. p. 33) 

The Scillitan martyrs were twelve in number. Six of these—three men and three 
women—were brought before the proconsul together for trial. Their leader was 
Speratus. Of the others one at least, Nartzallus (Ndprf¢addos, Ndprfados), bears a 
Punic name which occurs in the African inscriptions (C. 7. Z. vit. 5282 ‘ Narsalus’; 
comp. 20. 1387 ‘Nartialis’). .A second name also, Cittinus (K«rrivos, Kerrfjvos), occurs 
several times in these inscriptions (C. J. Z. VIII. 2564, 5127, 9064, 9131, Cittinus, 
Citinus; comp. 9187, 9188, Cittina). When asked, they all confessed themselves 
Christians. Saturninus the proconsul offered them a respite of thirty days for recon- 
sidering the matter. They declined’ the offer, and were condemned to death. 
Sentence was passed at the same time on six others—four men and two women—who 
are described as not appearing in court (rots dpdvrovs), but whose names are given. 
Probably they had been tried and confessed themselves Christians before, but their 
sentence had been deferred. All the twelve were executed by the sword on July 17. 
The Scillitan martyrs were held in high honour. Their festival appears in the early 
Carthaginian Calendar, in the Old Roman Martyrology, and in the Hieronymian Mar- 
tyrology, in which last however, as usual, there is much confusion and repetition. 
A basilica was erected in their honour at Carthage, in which one at least of Augus- 
tine’s sermons was delivered (Aug. Serm. 155, Of. V. p. 741, ed. Bened.). This 
church was devastated in the Vandalic invasion (Vict. Vit. i. 9). 


The two last-mentioned groups of martyrdoms, the Madaurian and the Scillitan, 
as we have already seen, do not belong strictly to the reign of M. Aurelius. He died 
on March 17 of the year, and they took place in July. But Saturninus the perse- 
cuting magistrate, who according to custom would start for his province in the middle 
of April, must have been appointed by M. Aurelius, and his treatment of the Chris- 
tians may be regarded as a continuation of this emperor’s policy. The reign of his 
son and successor Commodus is represented as a period of unbroken peace by the 
historians of the Church (Euseb. H. Z. v. 21; comp. Anon. in Euseb, 4. Z. v. 16: 


1 On the relations of Numidia to Pro- _verw. I. p. 307 sq-, and especially Momm- 
consular Asia see Marquardt Rim. Staats- sen C. J, L. VII. p. xv. sq., p- 467 sq. 
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see above, p. 482 sq.). There were indeed outbreaks from time to time at the commence- 
ment of this reign, while the emperor was still guided by the friends and counsellors 
of his father}, but as soon as Marcia’s influence over him was established, the Church 
was free from molestation. The relations of the Church and the Empire in this reign 
are considered in two good articles by Girres, Zahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 1884, p. 228 
Sq, P- 395 Sq. 


But not only are the sufferings of the Christians during this reign learnt from 
direct notices of martyrdoms. The same inference is drawn from the language of the 
Apologists*. Justin Martyr, Melito, Athenagoras, and Theophilus, all tell the 
same tale. The first indeed wrote before Marcus had actually ascended the throne; 
but he was already supreme in the counsels of Antoninus Pius, and among the 
chief maligners and persecutors of the Christians were his most intimate and trusted 
friends, such as Fronto and Rusticus. Again, the last may have written some months 
after his death, but the retrospect which he gives must refer especially to the period 
comprised by his reign. The two remaining writers, Melito and Athenagoras, 
addressed their apologies to him in his mid career as a soyereign—the one probably 
about A.D. 170, the other almost certainly in A.D. 177. To this list should be added 
Minucius Felix, if indeed we may with confidence accept the earlier date which 
many recent critics have agreed to assign to him 3. 

The facts which have been elicited in the previous investigation make up a serious 
bill of indictment against the administration of M. Aurelius. Whether the Romans 
owed more to Hadrian who left them Antoninus, or to M. Aurelius who left them 
Commodus, I shall not stay to discuss; but there can be no question that the Chris- 
tians received far fairer treatment under the former emperor than under the latter. 
The persecutions under M. Aurelius extend throughout his reign. They were fierce 
and deliberate. They were aggravated, at least in some cases, by cruel tortures. They had 
the emperor’s direct personal sanction, They break out in all parts of the empire, in 
Rome?*, in Asia Minor, in Gaul, in Africa, possibly alsoin Byzantium®. Yet unquestion- 


1 Herodian. i. 6. 1 éAlyou pév odv Tivds 
xpbvou mdvra érparrero [6 Koupodos] 7H 
youn tov rarpgwr pirwv K.7.d., i. 8. 1 
xpévou wev ovv twds éAlywv érav Timhy 
mwacav améveue Tots rarpoos pldos, wdvTa 
Te €rpatrev éxelvors cuuBovras xpwmuevos. 

? The passages will be found below, 
p- 518 sq. 

3 See below, p. 518 sq. 

* In estimating the persecutions of this 
reign we should probably add to the 


Roman martyrdoms already mentioned ' 


(p. 493 $q-) the sufferings of many or most 
of those confessors, who were condemned 
to the Sardinian mines and were after- 
wards released under Commodus (Hippol. 
Her. ix. 12). 

5 The authorities for the persecution in 
Byzantium are Tertull. ad Scap. 3 ‘ Cae- 
cilius Capella in illo exitu Byzantino, 


Christiani gaudete, exclamavit,’ Epiphan. 
Her. liv. 1 (p. 463) Ovros [6 Ocddoros 
amd Bugavriov] dua tist mreloow év Kapp 
Siwypod évordyros, ovK olda elreiy év T@ 
ToovrTy (1. év rolw rovTw?) Siwyyg, awd 
TOO THs Toews Apxovros surAAnPOels wera 
mredvev cat ééeracbels civ rois dd\dos 
Umép Xpicrod, of uev dd\dru wdvres Ocov 
Sodhoe 7d vikos dreveyxauevae BpaBelwv 
érvxov érovpavlwy, vrép Xprorod paprupy)- 
gavres, ovros 5¢ x.7.X. The passage of 
Tertullian evidently points to the terrible 
punishment, which Severus inflicted upon 
Byzantium (A.D. 196) after a three years’ 
siege, for espousing the cause of his rival 
Niger (see Hofner Septimius Severus p. 
172 sq.), and which Cecilius Capella here 
regards as a day of vengeance for the 
Christians, of whom he himself had been 
the persecutor. Baronius (Ann. 196) and 
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ably M. Aurelius was more logical from a Roman point of view than Hadrian. To be ‘a 
Roman’ was before all things his ideal (Jed. ii. 5, iii. 5), and these Christians scorned the 
state-worship, which was the very core of Roman public life. Probably he held himself 
to be acting out the character which Capitolinus (AZarcus 24) assigns to him, ‘contra 
manifestos et gravium criminum reos inexorabilis permanebat’, when he condemned 
scores of men to death for no other cause than that they confessed the name of 
Christ. If moreover he believed the foul aspersions of his ‘darling master’ (‘jucun- 
dissime magister’) Fronto on the Christians, he would doubtless consider that he was 
treating them with only too great leniency. 

Doubtless we should have heard very much more about the persecutions during 
this reign, if the emperor’s exceptionally high character as a man and as ruler had not 
stopped the mouths of the Christians. But they were restrained by every motive of 
prudence and every instinct of self-preservation from saying too much against the 
sovereign whom his subjects lovingly called ‘father’, ‘ brother’, and ‘son’, according 
to their time of life, who when he died was believed to have been taken back to the 
gods that had lent him, and to whom after death divine honours were voluntarily 
paid with such universal consent that it was held sacrilege not to set up his image in 
a house (Capitol. A/arcus 20). If the Christians ventured to brand such a man as a 
persecutor, the retort would be obvious ; ‘You condemn yourselves by this charge. 
He could only have treated you harshly, because you deserved harsh treatment. This 
was not persecution ; it was just punishment.’ It is indeed, from every point of view, a 
‘tragic fact’—a mournful satire on the one-sidedness of human nature even in its 
higher types—that M. Aurelius ranks among the sternest persecutors of the 





Christians. 


Tillemont (Adémoires 11. p. 315 sq.) assign 
this persecution to the reign of M. Au- 
relius; and among recent writers Renan 
also (Marc-Auréle p. 279 sq.) takes this 
view. This Theodotus the leather-seller 
is stated by Epiphanius to have fled to 
Rome and promulgated his heresy there 
after denying his faith during the perse- 
cution at Byzantium; and we know from 
an independent source (Hippol.[?] in 
Euseb. H. Z. v. 28) that he was ex- 
communicated by Victor Bishop of Rome 
(A.D. 189—198 or 199). But some years 
would probably have elapsed before he 
became sufficiently famous to call down 
this censure on his head. This is an 
argument (so far as it goes) in favour of 
the reign of M. Aurelius. On the other 
hand Burton (First Three Centuries 11. p. 
211 sq.) gives a wholly different explana- 
tion. He supposes that Czcilius com- 
manded the garrison of Byzantium on 
behalf of Pescennius Niger; that the 
Christians there refused to take up arms 


and actively espouse the cause of this 
rival sovereign; that they thus incurred 
the hatred of Czecilius and the Byzan- 
tines ; and that in consequence they were 
harassed and persecuted by them. This 
view harmonizes better with the incidents, 
and I am disposed on the whole to adopt 
it. The vengeance is thus brought into 
close proximity with the suffering; and 
the saying of Cecilius gains in point. 
Moreover the incident then becomes 
a better illustration of the lesson which 
Tertullian would enforce; for he is giving 
examples of divine judgments overtaking 
the persecutors of the Christians (see 
below, p. 522 sq.). Butif we were to place 
the persecution under M. Aurelius, the 
retribution would be delayed 16 years at 
the least, and there would be no very 
direct connexion between the offence and 
the punishment. 

On the whole therefore we may hold 
the memory of M. Aurelius clear of this 
additional stain of blood. 
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3. HEATHEN WRITERS. 


The following passages, so far as I know, contain all the notices of 
the Christians in heathen writers during the three reigns. 


(i) Epricretus [c. a.p. 120]. 
Arrian, Diss. iv. 7. 6. 


E?. C225 , N 33 , 9 5 67 \ a Y &.8 
LTH VTO Pavlias PEV OVVATAL TLS OVTW OLATEVYVAL TPoes TAVTA, KAL V7TO 


Govs of TadtAatou. 


Epictetus is here discussing the attitude of fearlessness before 4 tyrant’s menaces. 
As he still survived under Hadrian, with whom he was on intitiate terms (Spartian. 
Hadr. 16), his knowledge of the Christians was probably drawn from the persecution 
under Trajan. It is worthy of notice that Junius Rusticus, the honoured friend and 
teacher of M. Aurelius and the persecutor of the Christians (see above, pp. 445, 494), 
who was himself an accomplished Stoic (Dion Cass. Ixxi. 35, Capitol. arc. 3, 
Orelli Zzscr. 1190), was the first to place ‘the memoirs of Epictetus’ (rd ’Excxryreta 
brouvjuara, i.e. the work of Arrian which we possess and which contains this: notice 
of the Christians) in the hands of his imperial pupil (M. Antonin. J/ed. i. 7). Doubt- 
less however it is a mistake of Themistius (Orat. 5, p. 63 D; comp. Suidas s. v. 
*Emlxryros) to represent Epictetus as still surviving and being promoted by ‘the two 
Antonines’; see on this point Gataker on M. Anton. Jed. viii. 31. 


(ii) PHLEcoN [a.D. 137]. 
(a) Chronica xiii. (Orig. ¢c. Cels. ii. 14). 


/ / > , x Ul nA 
Oddy pevror ev tpirkadexaty 7} Tercaperxaderdrw, olua, Tdv Xpovt- 
a N N , AS , z5 a x a 6 . 
KOv Kal THY wept TWoVv pEeAdvTWY Tpoyvwow KuoxKe TO Xpiotd, cvyxvbeis 
> ~ ‘ , ¢ ‘ A 0 | a a jg , 7 ‘ ‘ > 
éy rots wept Tlérpov ws rept tod “Incod: Kai éuapripynoey or. Kara Ta €ipy- 
péva ix aditod Ta heyopeva aryvrnce: TARV KaKeivos Kal ua THY KaTa THY 
»” 
mpdyvwow axav worepel ov Kevdv Oeorépas Suvdpews arepyvaro elvar Tov 
“~ ~ . , 
év Trois warpdo. Tav Soyparwv odyov. 
It may be questionable whether Phlegon, when mentioning the eclipse, connected 


it with the Crucifixion (see Lardner’s Works vit. p. 105 sq., London 1835); but it 
seems clear from this passage that he mentioned Christ in some terms or other. 


(b) 2. (Orig. ¢. Ceds. ii. 33). 
Tlept 8& rijs éxi TiBepiov Kaicapos éxAciipews, ob BaciAevovtos Kat 6 
"Ingots éouev éoravpdobu, Kat repi trav peyddwv Tore yevouevov Teurpav 


a SS Se at Pré > a Ay , a a § 4 
THS yas avéypawe kat Pr€ywv ev TO TpitKaWeKaTw 7} TH TerTaperKadeKaTw, 
otpa, TOV XpoviKor. 
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(c) 2. (Orig. c. Cels. ii, 59). 


Oierar 5¢ [6 KéAcos] tepareiav elvar at tov ceurpov Kal Tov oKéTov" 
Tept ov kara. TO Suvarov év Tots avwrépw amreoynoadpea, Tapabénevor TOV 
®¢yovra iotopyoavta Kara Tov xpdvov to} rafovs Tod Gwrijpos Towra 
danvrnkevat. 


(d) Euseb. Chron. 11. p. 148 (ed. Schone). 
Tpdade dé cai Pr€ywv 6 tas ‘Odvpmiddas [cvvayaywv] rept tdv avtadv év 
TO uf pyparw avrois tase: TS F era ris oP’ ’Odvpmiddos eyévero exAeufrs 
jrtov peyiorn Tdv eyvwpirpévev mporepov, Kal ww wpa Extn THS Ypepas 
éyévero, wate Kal aorépas év ovpave pavyva. ceiopds Te péyas Kata 
Bibvviav yevdpevos ta moka Nixaius xarectpéparo. Kai ratra pev o 
dnrAwbeis avyp. 


For other references to this statement see Lardner’s Works vil. p. 107 sq.; 
Miiller Fragm. Hist. Graec. U1. p. 606 sq. The date given above (A.D. 137) is 
the year to which this work, the Chronica, was brought down, and in which there- 
fore presumably it was completed. Phlegon was the secretary of the emperor 
Hadrian, whose autobiography was published in his name (Spartian. Hadr. 16, 
Vopisc. Saturn. 7; see above p. 465). 


(iii) FRonto [c. a.D. 180—160]. 
(a) Minucius Felix Octav. 9. 


Et de convivio notum est. Passim omnes locuntur. Id etiam Cir- 
tensis nostri testatur oratio. Ad epulas sollemni die coeunt etc. 


(b) 2d. 31. 
Et de incesto convivio fabulam grandem adversum nos daemonum 


coitio mentita est... sic de isto et tuus Fronto non ut adfirmator testi- 
monium fecit, sed convicium ‘ut orator adspersit. 


It appears from these passages that Fronto of Cirta, the tutor of M. Aurelius, lent his 
name to the vulgar libel against the Christians of shameful orgies at their love-feasts 
(see above, p. 52 sq.). It is not improbable that many other of the arguments used 
by the pagan interlocutor in this Apology were borrowed from Fronto. Fronto lived 
on the most affectionate terms with M. Aurelius, as the extant correspondence 
shows. On the relation of the Apology of Minucius Felix to Fronto see below, 
P- 519. 


(iv) CrLsus [c. A.D. 150—160?]. 


Orig. ¢. Cels. viil. 69. 


‘Ypdv 8 [ie. rav xpurtiavav] Kav wavarai tus ére AavOdvwv, adAd 
Gnreiran zpos Oavarov diknv. 
IG. IL. . 33 
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It would be impossible to give all the passages from this writer which are quoted 
or referred to by Origen ¢. Ce/sum ; and a selection would be unsatisfactory. I have 
therefore contented, myself with a single sentence bearing on the persecutions. 

The date of Celsus is uncertain. He has been placed by one critic as early as 
Nero, and by another as late as A.D, 240. This last date is plainly impossible, since he 
wrote many years before Origen (¢. Ce/s. praef. 4 75 kal mddas vexpod). Keim (Ce/sus’ 
Wahres Wort p. 261 sq., 1873) dates the work A.D. 176—178; and this view has found 
considerable favour with subsequent writers. It is accepted in the main for instance 
by Aubé (Za Polémique Paienne p. 164 sq., 1878), who places it during the joint reign of 
M. Aurelius and Commodus (A.D. 176—180). Renan also (Marc-Aurile p. 345 sq-) 
takes this view. The chief ground for this date is the identification of this Celsus 
with the Celsus to whom Lucian dedicates his A/exander, written after the death of M. 
Aurelius (A.D. 180). Pelgaud however (Etude sur Celse p. 151 sq-, Lyon 1878), while 
rejecting this identification, nevertheless adopts substantially the same date. Is there 
adequate ground for this identification? 

Origen declares himself wholly ignorant who the writer of the work before him 
was. He had not seen it before it was sent to him by his friend Ambrosius with a 
request that he would answer it (praef.). He knows of only two literary persons 
bearing the name Celsus who can come under consideration, both Epicureans, the one 
under Nero, the other under Hadrian and subsequent emperors (kara ‘Adpiavdv kal 
karwrépw, i. 8). As the former was too early, he assumes that the latter must be the 
person in question, In fact, he arrives at this result by a process of exhaustion. This 
latter Celsus is doubtless the same to whom Lucian dedicates his work, and whom we 
may infer from Lucian’s language to have been an Epicurean (Alexander 25, 43, 61). 
Origen speaks of him as having“written against magic (c. Cels. i. 68); and in like 
manner Lucian ascribes such a work to his friend Celsus (Adexander 21). But the 
writer of the ‘True Word’ is anything but an Epicurean. He may be described 
roughly as a Platonist eclectic. Moreover, so far from deriding magic, he evidently 
regards it with favour (c. Ce/s. i, 68). All this puzzles Origen exceedingly (e.g. iv. 
54). He can only suppose that Celsus is playing a part, that he may assail Christi- 
anity from the vantage ground of a more respectable philosophy. This supposition 
however is highly incredible. A man known to be an Epicurean would have fatally 
discredited himself as a controversialist, if he had feigned himself a Platonist for the 
purposes of controversy. 

This identification therefore must be discarded; and we must regard Celsus as an 
otherwise unknown person. We are thus left without any direct clue to the date. 
In the absence of decisive evidence, great stress has been laid by three of the writers 
already mentioned, Keim, Aubé, and Pelgaud, as well as by several others, ona reference 
which they discover to a divided sovereignty. Celsus writes (viii. 71), ob may obdé 
éxeivo dvextév cov héyovros ws, av of viv BacidevorTes Hua cu TeiwbévTes Gwot, 
rovs av@us BactAevovras welces. This, it is supposed, can only refer to a joint- 
empire such as that of M. Aurelius and L. Verus a few years earlier (A.D, 161—169), 
and that of M. Aurelius and Commodus at the time when this treatise is supposed 
to have been written (A.D. 177—180). If the passage had stood alone, the argu- 
ment might have had a certain very slight value. But elsewhere Celsus uses the 
singular (viii. 73 mporpémerac muds 0 Kédoos dpiyerv T@ Bactret wavri cOéver). 
This language however might be explained on the ground that M. Aurelius alone was 
in command of the army at the time. But there are other passages which will not 
admit this interpretation. Thus Celsus quotes as worthy of acceptance the Homeric 
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maxim els Bacide’s (€orw), and he continues, dy rofro Nioys Td Sdyua, elxdrws duv- 
vetrat ge 6 Bacire’s. Could any language more unfortunate be conceived, if at 
this very time there were two Augusti? Why should he, when he was expressly 
enforcing the duty of loyalty to two emperors, quote as authoritative a passage which 
declares emphatically that there ought only to be one? These expressions therefore 
seem to me to be almost absolutely decisive that there were not at this time, and 
(I would add likewise) there had not been very recently, two joint sovereigns. In 
other words they seem to indicate a date before A.D. 161, when M. Aurelius and 
L. Verus were associated in the imperial power. I should be disposed therefore 
provisionally to assign the ‘True Word’ to the reign of Antoninus Pius. The ex- 
pression ol viv BaoiXevovres will create no difficulty on this hypothesis. Though there 
was only one emperor at this time, yet Justin can nevertheless speak of Pius, Marcus, 
and Lucius, as Bacide’s (Afol. i. 14, 17); and Melito describes M, Aurelius as 
administering all the affairs of State with or for Antoninus Pius (Euseb. H. Z. iv. 26; 
see below, p. 520). 

An account of the various opinions relating to the date of this work of Celsus will 
be found in Keim p. 261 sq., Aubé p. 172 sq., and Pelgaud p. 187 sq. 


(v) GALEN [c. A.D. 160]. 
(a) Op. vil. p. 579 (ed. Kiihn). 


“Iva pn tis eds Kar apxas, ws eis Mwicod cat Xpiorod diarpiBnv 
adiypévos, vopwv avaodeikTwv aKkovy, Kal Tatra év ols AKUTTA xpy. 


(b) 2. p. 657. 
@arrov yap av tis Tovs ad Mwicod cai Xpurrod peradidagevey 7 Tovs 
Tals aipéceot mpoorernKdtas iarpovs Te Kal piiooddovs. 
The year given (A.D. 160) is an approximate date for this treatise. It was written 


before Galen’s second visit to Rome (see De Libris Propriis 1, Op. XIX. p. 12). Ido 
not know whether the exact year is determinable. 


(c) Abulfeda Historia Anteislamica p. 109 (Fleischer). 


Galeni tempore religio Christianorum magna jam incrementa ceperat, 
eorumque mentionem fecit in libro de sententiis Politiae Platonicae, 
his verbis ; 

‘Hominum plerique orationem demonstrativam continuam mente 
assequi nequeunt ; quare indigent ut instituantur parabolis (narrationes 
dicit de praemiis et poenis in vita futura sperandis), veluti nostro 
tempore videmus homines illos qui Christiani vocantur fidem suam 
e parabolis petiisse. Hi tamen interdum talia faciunt, qualia qui 
_ vere philosophantur. Nam quod mortem contemnunt, id quidem 
ante oculos habemus; item quod verecundia quadam ducti ab usu 
rerum venerearum abhorrent. Sunt enim inter eos et foeminae et 
_ viri qui per totam vitam a concubitu abstinuerint; sunt etiam qui 
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in animis regendis coercendisque et in acerrimo studio eo progressi 
sint ut nihil cedant vere philosophantibus.’ 
Haec Galenus. 


This is Fleischer’s translation from the Arabic. A similar statement is attributed 
to Galen ‘in Commentario in Phaedonem Platonis’ in Gregor. Barhebr. Chronicon 
Syriacum i. p. §5 (Bruns et Kirsch); but it is mixed up with some demonstrably 
false matter. 


(vi) ApuLeEtus [c. A.D, 160—170?]. 


Metam. ix. 14. 


Tunc spretis atque calcatis divinis numinibus, in vicem spretae 
religionis mentita sacrilega praesumptione Dei quem _praedicaret 
unicum, confictis observationibus vanis, fallens omnes homines et 
miserum maritum decipiens, etc. 


This woman, whose character is painted in the darkest colours, is supposed to be 
represented here as a convert to Christianity; but this is doubtful. There must how- 
ever have been Christians at this time, or soon after, in Madaura the native place of 
Apuleius, as may be inferred from the martyrdoms which occurred there a few years 
later (see above, p. 506 sq.). 

For the date of this work see Teuffel Gesch. der Rim. Liter. § 345. 


(vii) Lucian [c. a.D. 165, 180]. 


(a) De morte Peregriné 11 sq. 


The passages are quoted above, p. 129 sq. This work was written apparently 
soon after A.D. 165. 


(b) Alexander 25. 
exbépe'[d "AAEavSpos] PoBytpdv te ex” avrods, Néywv aOéwv eusre- 
nw \ a“ * / a ‘ > n a 4 / 
arjoba. Kal Xpurriavav tov Idvrov, ot wept avrod tolpdou ta KaKwora. 
Brardnetv, ods éxédcve AlBors edadvew, eb ye eHéAovow thewy exew 


Tov @eov. 


(c) 7. 38. 
kat & pev tH mporn [yuépa] mpoppyors jv dorep “AOjvygoe Tor 
avn Ei tus dOeos i} Xpurtiaves 7 “Emuxovpeos meer KatdoKoros Tév 
dpylov, pevyéro, of S& mirevovtes TH Oe tedeicOwoav Tixn TH ayab;. 
dr’ ctOds ev dpi eééAacis eyiyvero: kat 6 pev wyeiro Aéyov, "Ew Xpurri- 
, \ \ a Li > / ” > , 
avovs, TO S& TAROOs azav erepOeyyero, "Ew ’Emixoupeiovs. 
This scene is laid in Italy. The work was written after the death of Marcus 
(A.D. 180). 
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(viii) ARIstTIDEs [A.D. 150—180 ?]. 


Orat. xlvi (Op. 11. p. 402, ed. Dindorf). 


TIporndaxiLovor § us xpeitroves, dv0 Tots éoxatos Kal Tots évavTw- 
Taro évoxou KaKois dvTes, TameworyTt Kal avOadeig, Tots év TH TaAaorivy 
SvoceBéou mapardyovor Tovs Tpdmous. Kal yap exeivors TodT éoTl oUp- 
Bodov ris SvcceBeias, tu Tovs Kpeirrovs ov vouilovor, Kal ovTor Tpdmov 
Twa adecrac. Tav “EAAjvev, padAov Se Kal mavrwv Tdv KpeTTovev «K.T.Ar. 

The main persons described in the passage are evidently the Cynics, and to these 
ovro. refers; see Bernays Lucian u. die Kyniker pp. 38 sq., 100 sq. Consequently oi 
év Iadkaorivy (afterwards referred to in éxelvots), to whom they are compared, might 
be either Jews or Christians (see above, p. 331). But the points of comparison with 
the Cynics require us to understand the expression of the Christians rather than the 
Jews; comp. Lucian Peregr. 11 (see above, p. 129 sq.), where we have repli rhv 
Tladkaorivny, rov év 7p Tadaorivy dvacxodomicbévra. Jebb wrongly supposes that 
the Christians are the principal persons attacked, though many points in the descrip- 
tion will not suit them, and accordingly explains ‘the people in Palestine’ to whom 
they are compared as referring to the Jews. 

The date of these Orations seems to be indeterminable. 


(ix) Marcus ANTONINUS [c. A.D. 174]. 


Meditationes xi. 3. 
To 8& érousov rodro, iva amo idixis Kpioews Epxntat, pn Kara Wrrv 
, e e la > \ , ‘ a 7 wd ‘ 
mapatagw, ws of Xpirtiavol, adAa AeAoyirpévws Kal TEewvas Kal, wore Kal 
adXov treioat, arpaywous. 


The readiness of which he speaks is the readiness to meet death. 


4. CHRISTIAN WRITERS. 


The following is a selection of passages from Christian writers, 
who either wrote during this period or refer to it. The passages are 
chosen either with a view to convenient reference (as having been 
alluded to in the previous pages) or for their own interest. 


(i) Epistte to Diocnetus [c. A.D. ?]. 


C.5 ayardo. mavras, kat v0 mavtwv SuwdKovTa’ ayvoodvrat, Kal Karaxpi- 
vovta.’ Oavarotvrat, Kat CworovovvTa. 

The writer is describing the Christians. Notwithstanding all that has been 
written to the contrary, the Epistle to Diognetus may, I think, with fair confidence be 
placed during the period with which we are concerned, and not improbably in the 
earlier years of it, 
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(ii) Heras [c. a.D. 135—140?]. 


The references to this writer have been given already (p. 492), where also the 
bearing of his allusions to persecutions is considered. 


(iii) Justin [c. A.D, 140—160]. 


Dial. c. Tryph. 110 (p. 337). 
cehadorouovpevor yap Kat oravpovpevor Kal Onpiois mapaBadddpmevor 
A a \ A \ , a »” , 9 > > 4 
kat Secpoits kat tupt Kal macas tats adAats Bacavos oti ovK adpirrdpycba 
Ths Opodroyias Syddv éotw «.7.d. 


See also the context. Reference has been made already (p. 492) to the account 
of the martyrdoms in the Second Apology, which should be read in full. See also on 
the subject of persecutions AZo/. i. 3, 4 (p. 54), 7 (p- 56 E), 11 (p. 58 E), 26 (p. 70 C), 
31 (p. 72 E), 39 (p- 78 B), 45 (p- 83 A), 57 (p- 91 E), 68 (p. 99 C), Dial. 34 (p. 253 A); 
35 (P- 254 A), 39 (p- 258 C), 46 (p. 265 C), 82 (p. 308 C), 131 (p. 360 C), etc. 

The date given is intended roughly to comprise the period of Justin’s literary 
activity. The Dialogue was probably written somewhere midway in this period. 


(iv) Muinucrus Fexix [c. a.D. 160?). 
Octavius 37. 

Quam pulchrum spectaculum Deo, cum Christianus cum dolore 
congreditur, cum adversum minas et supplicia et tormenta com- 
ponitur, cum strepitum mortis et horrorem carnificis inridens in- 
culcat, cum libertatem suam adversus reges et principes erigit...et 
quot ex nostris, non dextram solum sed totum corpus uri, cremari, sine 
ullis ejulatibus pertulerunt...pueri et mulierculae nostrae cruces et 
tormenta, feras et omnes suppliciorum terriculas, inspirata patientia 
doloris, inludunt. 


The resemblances between Minucius Felix and the AZologeticum of Tertullian 
(written not later than A.D. 200) are too striking to be accidental. The date of 
Minucius therefore depends on the settlement of the question which of the two is the 
plagiarist. Among older critics it was’ generally assumed that Minucius borrowed 
from Tertullian, and accordingly he was generally assigned to the reign of Alexander 
Severus or thereabouts, though there were some important names among the dis- 
sentients!, Ebert however (Adhandl. d. Sachs. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. V. p. 321 sq., 1868 5 
comp. Christl.-Latein. Literatur p.24 sq.) by his thorough investigation of the subject 
changed the general current of opinion. He was thought to have established the 
priority of Minucius, and is followed in this by Keim (Cée/sus’ Wahres Wort p. 
153 sq-), Teuffel (Gesch. d. Rim. Litterat. § 350), Aubé (La Polémigque Paienne 
p. 78 sq.), Gorres {Fahrb. f. Protest, Theol. 1884, p. 4338q-), Renan (Marc-Aurdle 


1 An account of the earlier literature 153 sq.; comp. also Gérres, p. 433. 
of the subject will be found in Keim p. 
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p- 389 sq.), and most subsequent writers. On the other hand V. Schultze ( ¥ahrd. f. 
Protest. Theol. 1881, p. 485 8q-) has attempted to answer Ebert, and he has succeeded 
in convincing Salmon (Smith and Wace Dict. of Christ. Biogr. s. v. Minucius Felix), 
Again Schulze himself has been answered by Schwenke (¥ahrd. J: Protest. Theol. 
1883, p. 263 sq.), and his reply is as convincing as it is acute. The relation of 
Minucius Felix to Celsus has been considered by Keim (l.c. p. 157 sq-), and his 
resemblances to Athenagoras are discussed by Loesche (Jahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 
1882, p. 168 sq.), but nothing tangible is elicited, so far as regards the date. 

The priority of Minucius being assumed, Keim saw reasons for dating the 
Octavius A.D. 177. One of his strongest arguments was the supposed mention of a 
divided sovereignty in § 29 ‘ principibus et regibus’, § 33 ‘ reges statum regni sui etc.’, 
§ 37 ‘adversus reges et principes’; but these are obviously general expressions and 
have no reference whatever to the actual sovereignty of Rome at the time (see above, 
p- 514). Vet this frail argument is repeated by Aubé, Gérres, and Schultze, without 
misgiving. The last-mentioned writer even sees a reference in ‘ reges et principes’ 
to the two Augusti and two Czesars of the time of Diocletian, to which age he assigns 
the work; but in doing so, he is obliged to condemn as spurious Cyprian’s work De 
Idolorum Vanitate, which is largely indebted to the Octavius. On this point see 
Miller (¥ahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 1881, p. 757). Schultze has not succeeded, so far 
as I have observed, in carrying any one with him in his view as to the late date. On 
the other hand Schwenke (p. 289) points to another passage, which shows clearly that 
there cannot have been a divided sovereignty when Minucius wrote. In § 18 speaking 
of the unity of the Deity he writes, ‘Quando umquam regni societas aut cum fide 
coepit aut sine cruore desiit?’ After giving some illustrations, and among these the 
wars of Czesar and Pompeius, ‘generi et soceri bella toto orbe diffusa sunt, et Zam 
magni imperii duos fortuna non cepit,’ he continues, ‘ Vide cetera: rex unus apibus, 
dux unus in gregibus, in armentis rector unus: tu in caelo summam majestatem dividi 
credas et scindi veri illius ac divini imperii totam potestatem?’ How could he pos- 
_ sibly have asked the question ‘Quando umquam’, if he were actually living under the 
joint sovereignty of M. Aurelius and Commodus (A.D. 177—180), and had witnessed 
only a few years before (A.D. 161—169) the joint sovereignty of M. Aurelius and 
L. Verus? In neither case did the partnership of the empire commence in distrust or 
end in bloodshed. For this reason Schwenke is disposed to place the Octavius 
at the close of the reign of Antoninus Pius (about A.D. 160); and I see no better 
solution. 

It can hardly be placed much earlier, owing to the mention of Fronto (cc. 9, 31; 
see above, p. 513); ‘Cirtensis noster’, ‘tuus Fronto’. The last we hear of Fronto is 
in A.D. 166, and it is not probable that he survived much later. The references to 
him in the Octavius do not require us to suppose him dead at the time, but rather 
suggest that he was still living. It was an ‘ Oration’ written or delivered by Fronto, 
in which he had attacked the Christians. The reference therefore is much more 
natural soon after the attack, than it would be if this Apology were written much 
later, say in the reign of Diocletian, or even in that of Alexander Severus. In favour 
of this last-mentioned date it has been urged that a Caecilius Natalis (the name of the 
interlocutor in this dialogue) is mentioned in several inscriptions at Cirta (C. 7 Z. 
6996, 7094—7098), one of them dated A. D. 210 (Dessau in Hermes 1880, p. 471 Sq-5 
comp. Salmon l.c. p. 924). But the M. Caecilius Q. F. Natalis of these inscriptions, 
_ though doubtless a member of the same family, may just as well have been the son 
or grandson of the interlocutor, as the interlocutor himself, 
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An objection has also been raised on the ground that we should not expect to find 
a cultivated Latin writer in the ranks of the Christians at this early date. This objec- 
tion does not seem serious. The Church of Rome unquestionably was mainly Greek 
and Oriental in its origin. But it was already fast emerging from this original condi- 
tion. Sixty or seventy years earlier than this date, under Domitian-(A.D. gs), it had 
adherents in the imperial family itself. Thirty years later it was governed by a Latin 
bishop Victor (A.D, 189—198 or 199). The Latin element at this time therefore must 
have been very considerable, and it would comprise the more educated or at least the 
more influential members of the Christian community. Moreover it is not certain 
that the work was not written quite as much for Africa as for Rome. Fronto, whom 
it refutes, and Caecilius, who is the heathen interlocutor, are both Africans. Perhaps 
the writer also was an African. I find the name L, Minucius Felix among the 
inscriptions of Theveste, which is also in Numidia (C. 7. Z. vil. 1964), and Q. Minu- 
cius Felici [Felicianus ?] at Rusicade, likewise in Numidia (C. 7. Z. vit. 8112). Nor 
is it altogether beside the question to remark that the Numidian inscriptions exhibit 
the combination of names Minucius Natalis (C. Z Z. vit. 2478, 4643, 4676; comp. 
II, 4509-4511, Henzen 5450, 6498) in a father and son, both proconsuls of Africa, 
the latter in A.D. 139. See Borghesi Guvres vit. p. 46 sq., who gives reasons for 
connecting them with Minucius Fundanus (see above, p. 460 sq.), the Asiatic pro- 
consul to whom Hadrian wrote concerning the Christians. 

It may be objected also that the severity of the persecutions, as gathered from the 
passage which I have given above, points to the last years of M. Aurelius rather than 
to the comparatively peaceable reign of Antoninus Pius. But we have seen that the 
rule of Antoninus Pius was by no means unstained by Christian blood. At all events 
Justin Martyr, writing during the same reign, uses equally strong language (see above, 
p- 518). Nay, the statement ‘ pueri et mulierculae nostrae etc.’, though doubtless it 
would appropriately describe sufferings such as those of Ponticus and Blandina in the 
Gallican persecution under M. Aurelius, has a parallel as early as Clement of Rome 
c. 6. On the whole however the freedom of intercourse which the Octavius supposes, 
and the general tenour of the dialogue, suggest a period of respite from persecution, as 
those critics have seen who place it under Alexander Severus. So far therefore the 
phenomena are more favourable to the year 160, than to a date some twenty years 
later. 


(v) Metro [c. a.p. 170]. 


Apologia (Euseb. H. £. iv. 26). 


"AMA ryv exeivov [Népwvos cal Aopueriavod] ayvoey of col eioeBels 
matépes ernvopOdcavto, TodAdKis woAAois emutdntavtes eyypdws, door 
mept tovtwy vewrepioa érdAunoav. ev ois 6 pev mammos cou “Adpiavos 
moAXois pev Kal addAous Kat Dovvdavd S¢ 7H dvOvratw yyoupévw 8& rhs 
*Acias ypadwv gaiverary 6 S€ raTyp cov, Kal ood Ta TavTa TvVdLOLKODVTOS 
[Mss ra ovprravra SiotKodvros| adrd, tals Todeor wept Tod pndev vewrepiLew 
mept ypov eypawev: ev ols Kal mpos Aapicoaious, kal mpds eaoadovixeis 
Kat "AOnvaiors, Kat ™pos mavras "EAAqvas. o€ 6€ Kal paddov Tepi rovTwv 
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THY adtHv éxeivors ExovTa. yvounv, kal wodd ye piravOpwrorépay Kal prtoco- 
4 
putépay, terciopcla ravra mpaocew doa cov Sedpeba. 


The various points in this important passage have been already under considera- 
tion (pp. 2 sq-, 8, 16, 440, 442, 443, 462, 467 sq., 469). 


(vi) ATHENAGORAS [A.D. 177]. 
Supplicatio 1, 2. 


"Ypiv 8é...70 6 i amexOdverat; ov yap Ta ovopa f LE 
pty O€...70 Ovoma Ti amexOdverar; ov yap vopata picovs a&.a, 
adda 76 adixnwa Sikns Kat ryswpias. Sidrep TO mpdov pov Kal jyepov Kat 
‘ \ 7 > ‘ ‘ U , ¢ \ p> ¢ 
TO mpos amavTa ecipyvixdv Kal dirdvOpwrov Oavpalovres, of pev Kal? eva 
iovopotvra, ai S& modes mpos akiavy tis ions peréxovor Tysps, Kal 4 
oipraca oikoupevy TH Yperépa cuvérer Babeias cipfvys drohavovow: yyeis 
x © y , ps ae ‘ , 6 ‘ ne a \ 
de of Aeyopevor Xpuotiavol, dr. py mpovevonobe Kal yudv, cvyywpetre 88 
pndev adikodvras...€XavvecOar Kai éperOa xat SwikerOa, em} fovea 
OvOpatt mpoororcnovvTwv yuiv tov mwoddGv, pyvioca Ta Kal” éavrods 
> , ‘ , ec a ‘ Y 8. a , 9 , 
eroApyoapev.. Kat Seouela. vpadv Kal rept yudv te oxebacOa, Srws ravod- 
peOd, rote Ud TOY ovKopavtdv odpatropevor. ode yap cis xpypata 7 
‘ ral , , > > > \ 4 ‘ \ , 9 
mapa tév Swxdvrov Cypia...adr’ eis ta oopara kal tas Wuxas, Srav 
rd , cal tal 
areirwpev Tots xpypacw, emiBovrevovow ypiv... ov mpos THs vperépas 
, N \ ” > 7 , > , \ , a 
dixaocdvys Tos pev adAovs, airiav AaBdvras ddiKnudtwv, yn mpdrepov 7 
> a / oi BD -'¢ a XQ lal > 4 pe a >. .f a 
eheyxPijvar Koddlec Oar, ef’ yydv 8 peiLov icydew 76 dvoma radv em mH 
/ > / > > 297 , « / lal / > Fe 
Siky ééyxwv, ovk ei Hdikno€ te 6 Kpwdpevos Tv dikaldvrwv émyrobvrur, 
> > > \ 7 c > a7 > / ‘\ tA ‘ WA 
add eis TO Ovopa ws eis adixnua evvBpildvtwy... To Toivev mpds aravtas 
m” \ ec a > a a oe, \ ad a \ 
ivov Kat yuets agiotpev, pn OTe Xptotiavol Aeyoucda puceicbar Kal 
Koddlecbar (ri yap ypiv ro Ovopya mpds Kakiay Tedet;), GAA KpiverOat 
2)? 7 a ‘ 247 St Sig Ed , ‘ s a 
ep’ Otwv dv kai edOivy tis, Kal 7) ddiecfar dmodvopevovs Tas KaTyyopias 7) 
7 ‘ c / 7, \ 3 | “A > , > \ \ 
koalerGar trois aduoxopévovs rovypovs, pa) érl TG Ovdpare (ovdels yap 
‘ 4 > + lA ‘ / 2 \ Qs a > , 
Xpvotaves zrovypos, ei px) VroKpiveros Tov Adyov), emt 8 7G adukypare. 

The emperors addressed are M. Antoninus and L, Commodus. I have quoted the 
passage at some length because it shows clearly the principle on which the Roman 
government acted. The ‘nomen ipsum’, independently of any ‘ flagitia cohaerentia 
nomini’, was a sufficient ground of condemnation (see p. 50); and at no period 
during the second century was this principle more rigidly enforced than under M. Au- 
relius. It appears in sharp outline alike in the martyrdoms of Justin and his com- 


panions at the commencement of this reign and in the persecutions of Vienne and 
Lyons at its close. 


(vii) THEOPHILUS oF ANTIOCH [c. A.D. 180]. 


Ad Autol, iii. 30. 


"Ext piv kai rods oeBopeévous avtov Siwgav Kai rd Kal yuépav SudKovorwv 
‘\ \ , \ > \ » ee n 3 bf a \ 2 0 
1. tods 88 orevdovtas mpos dpetav Kal doxoivtas Biov davov, ods pev éduHo- 
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Bornoav, ods Sé Cavatwoav, Kat ews Tod Setpo wots aixurpots mept- 
Baddovow. 

On this passage see Gorres in Fahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 1884, p. 265 sq. This part 
of the work was written after the death of M. Aurelius (see iii. 27, 28) March A.D. 


180, and apparently not later than A.D, 181. It therefore represents the state of things 
during the reign of M. Aurelius. 


(viii) TERTULLIAN [c. A.D. 200, 2IT]. 


(a) Apologeticum 5. 

Ceterum de tot exinde [a Domitiano] principibus ad hodiernum divi- 
num humanumque sapientibus editealiquem debellatorem Christianorum. 
At nos e contrario edimus protectorem, si litterae M. Aurelii gravissimi 
imperatoris requirantur, quibus illam Germanicam sitim Christianorum 
forte militum precationibus impetrato imbri discussam contestatur. 
Sicut non palam ab ejusmodi hominibus poenam dimovit, ita alio modo 
palam dispersit, adjecta etiam accusatoribus damnatione, et quidem 
tetriore. Quales ergo leges istae quae adversus nos soli exercent impii, 
injusti, turpes, truces, vani, dementes? quas Trajanus ex parte frus- 
tratus est vetando inquiri Christianos, quas nullus Hadrianus, quam- 
quam omnium curiositatum explorator, nullus Vespasianus, quamquam 
Judaeorum debellator, nullus Pius, nullus Verus, impressit. 


On the attitude of Tertullian towards the good emperors see above pp. 2, 8. 


(b) Ad Scapulam 4. 


Pudens etiam missum ad se Christianum in elogio concussione ejus 
intellecta dimisit, scisso eodem elogio, sine accusatore negans se audi- 
turum hominem secundum mandatum...M. quoque Aurelius in Ger- 
manica expeditione Christianorum militum orationibus ad Deum factis 
imbres in siti illa impetravit. Quando non geniculationibus et jeju- 
nationibus nostris etiam siccitates sunt depulsae? Tunc et populus 
adclamans Deo deorum, qui solus potens, in Jovis nomine Deo nostro 
testimonium reddidit. 

The ‘mandatum’ would seem to refer to the rescript of Hadrian to Fundanus. 
The story of the Thundering Legion has been considered already, p. 433 sq. 


(c) Ad Scapulam 3. 

Possumus aeque et exitus quorundam praesidum tibi proponere, 
qui in fine vitae suae recordati sunt deliquisse, quod vexassent Chris- 
tianos. Vigellius Saturninus, qui primus hic gladium in nos egit, 
lumina amisit. Claudius Lucius Herminianus in Cappadocia, cum, 
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indigne ferens uxorem suam ad hanc sectam transisse, Christianos cru- 
deliter tractasset, solusque in praetorio suo vastatus peste convivis vermi- 
bus ebullisset, Memo sciat, aiebat, ne gaudeant Christian? aut sperent 
Christianae. Postea cognito errore suo, quod tormentis quosdam a 
proposito suo excidere fecisset, paene Christianus decessit. Caecilius 
Capella in illo exitu Byzantino, Christiani gaudete, exclamavit. Sed qui 
videntur sibi impune tulisse, venient in diem divini judicii. 

The date of this treatise is A.D. 211. 5 

The persecution under Saturninus proconsul of Africa took place A.D. 180 (see 
above, p. 507). The sufferings at Byzantium under Capella have been assigned with 
some probability to A.D. 196 (see above, p. 510 sq.). If we suppose the order to be 
chronological, Cl. L. Herminianus would come between the two, and therefore probably 
the incident related of him would fall during the reign of Commodus. The name 
Herminianus is written variously in the Mss. It is curious that we meet with two 


proconsuls of Africa bearing the name Clodius Hermogenianus about the middle of 
the fourth century (see C. 7. Z. vil. 1860). 
(d) Ad Scapulam 5. 

Arrius Antoninus in Asia cum persequeretur instanter, omnes 
illius civitatis Christiani ante tribunalia ejus se manu facta obtulerunt. 
Tum ille, paucis duci jussis, reliquis ait, "Q deAoé, ci OéAcre drobvycKew, 
Kpnpvors 7) Bpdxous éxere. 

Some difference of opinion has existed with respect to the person here intended. 
(x) Arrius Antoninus, the maternal grandfather of the emperor Antoninus Pius, was a 
famous proconsul of Asia (Plin. Zis¢. iv. 3, Capitol. Piws 1, 3). His proconsulate 
has sometimes been placed in the reign of Trajan, e.g. by Dodwell (Déss. Cypr. 11 
§ 27), who supposes this person to be meant by Tertullian. More probably how- 
ever he was proconsul under Titus or early in Domitian’s reign (Waddington Fastes 
Asiatiques p. 154 sq.; comp. Tillemont A/émoires 1. p. 572). He would therefore be 
too early. (2) Baronius considers that Antoninus Pius himself is meant. This, I 
suppose, is Mosheim’s view, since he places the incident in the reign of Hadrian (De 
Rebus Christianis p. 235). Uhlhorn (Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism 
p. 262 sq.) certainly identifies this Arrius Antoninus with the future emperor. Gibbon 
also (Decline and Fall c. xvi, Ul. p. 253, ed. Smith) is inclined to adopt this identifi- 
cation; but he strangely places the date of the proconsulship under Trajan. Against 
this identification Tillemont (l.c.) argues that there is no evidence of his bearing 
the name Arrius. Here however he is mistaken. The name Arrius Antoninus is 
given to him more than once (Spartian. Hadr. 24, Capitol. Pius 4), owing to his 
adoption, it would appear, by his maternal grandfather (Capitol. Piws 1). His full 
name before his elevation was T. Aurelius Fulvus Boionius Arrius Antoninus (Klein 
Fasti Consulares p. 69). His proconsulship, which was famous (Capitol. Pizs 3), must 
have fallen about the year 135 (Waddington Ac. p. 205 sq.). With greater justice 
Tillemont urges that Tertullian would have distinguished the future emperor in some 
other way. It should be added that such indiscriminate slaughter, as is ascribed to 
Arrius Antoninus in this story, is altogether irreconcilable with the well-known 
clemency of the man (see above, p. 443), and that Tertullian himself (AZo/. 5) speaks 
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of him as no persecutor of the Christians. If therefore he is the person intended, 
the story must have been ‘improved’ in the course of transmission, Even as it 
stands, it betrays an unwillingness on the part of the proconsul to push matters to 
extremities. (3) One Gaius Arrius Antoninus was proconsul of Asia (Lamprid. Com- 
modus 7) about A.D. 184 or 185 (Waddington /.c. p. 239 sq.). This is probably the 
person meant (Tillemont Mémoires 11. pp. 170, 572, Keim Rom. u. Christenthum 
p- 610, Renan Marc-Auréle p. 62, Gorres Fahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 1884, Pp. 395 $4: 
Aubé Les Chrétiens etc. p. 29 sq.). Waddington (/.c.), though preferring this latest 
Arrius Antoninus, considers the earliest of the three possible. This latest was a great 
friend of Fronto, who addresses him as ‘my master and very dear son’ (‘mi domine 
fili carissime’, Fronto Zfzst. p. 192, Naber), and was advanced to successive honours 
by the ‘sanctissimi imperatores’ M. Aurelius and L. Verus (Henzen no. 6485; comp. 
Borghesi Guvres v. p. 383 sq.) From the nature of some of these offices it would 
seem that Marcus had especial confidence in him. He was apparently a very severe 
administrator of justice, and made himself many enemies thereby. Fronto writes to 
him, ‘Raro umquam tot simul capita de caelo tacta sunt, quot tu condemnasti’ (p. 19 5), 
and remonstrates with him for his harsh treatment in one case more especially (p. 192 
sq.). Unfortunately Fronto’s letters to him are much mutilated. This was during 
‘the joint reign of Marcus and Lucius (p. 194 ‘imperatores nostri’). A sentence 
pronounced by Arrius, when proconsul of Asia, was the occasion of a plot against 
him which cost him his life (Lamprid. Comm. 7). Thus the character of this Arrius 
Antoninus entirely suits the story of Tertullian (Aubé p. 31 sq.). Our only difficulty 
is in placing a persecution so severe as this is represented in the reign of Commodus, 
which was a period of general tranquillity for the Church. But possibly the story is 
exaggerated. Moreover, as occurring in the early years of the reign it may be looked 
upon, like the Madaurian and Scillitan martyrdoms (see above p. 506 sq.), as a survival 
of the policy of M. Aurelius. Nor does it seem impossible, having regard to the 
data, to place the proconsulship of Arrius Antoninus two or three years earlier than it 
is tentatively placed by Waddington. 


(ix) Hreronymus [a.D. 392, 397] 


(a) Vir. Iilustr. 19. 


Quadratus apostolorum discipulus, Publio Athenarum episcopo ob 
Christi fidem martyrio coronato, in locum ejus substituitur et ecclesiam 
grandi terrore dispersam fide et industria sua congregat. Cumque 
Hadrianus Athenis exegisset hiemem, invisens Eleusinam, et omnibus 
paene Graeciae sacris initiatus dedisset occasionem his, qui Christianos 
oderant, absque praecepto imperatoris vexare credentes, porrexit ei 
librum etc. 

Jerome has derived his information from two passages of Eusebius; 4. £. iv. 3, 
which mentions that Quadratus the Apologist addresses his work to Hadrian ‘ because 
certain wicked men were endeavouring to harass our people’ (6re 5) rovnpol ries dvdpes 
rods nuerépous evoxdelv éretpOvro), and H. £. iv. 23, which relates on the authority 
of Dionysius of Corinth that Quadratus Bishop of Athens succeeded Publius and 
gathered together the congregation which had been scattered by the persecution. He 
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identifies Quadratus the Apologist with Quadratus the Bishop, and thus he assigns to 
the reign of Hadrian the persecution which was fatal to Publius. In this identification 
he is most probably wrong. At least Eusebius seems to have no suspicion of it, and 
Jerome’s information is derived wholly from Eusebius. But Harnack (Zexte u. Unter- 
suchungen 1. p. 102) goes too far when he says that Dionysius of Corinth represents 
Quadratus as bishop of Athens in the time of M. Aurelius. Dionysius himself wrote 
during this reign, but his language does not imply that Quadratus was still living. 
Indeed the opposite might be inferred with some probability from the fact that he 
represents the Athenian Church as having fallen away from the faith since Quadratus 
gathered the Church together after the martyrdom of Publius. We may conjecture 
that the persecution, in which Publius suffered, fell in the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
and that it gave occasion to the letter of this emperor to the Athenians which is men- 
tioned by Melito (Eus. H. Z. iv. 26; see above, pp. 491, 493)- 

Jerome’s authority reigned supreme in the Western Church; and doubtless from 
these passages the idea of a persecution under Hadrian spread among Latin writers. 
Eusebius knows nothing of any such persecution; and later Greek writers are for the 
most part equally ignorant of it. The legends of martyrdom under this emperor are 
confined almost entirely to Italy and the West (see above, p. 486 sq.). 


(b) Zpist. 70 (Op. 1. p. 428). 

Quadratus apostolorum discipulus et Atheniensis pontifex ecclesiae 
nonne Adriano principi, Eleusinae sacra invisenti, librum pro nostra 
religione tradidit ? Et tantae admirationi omnibus fuit, ut persecutionem 
gravissimam illius excellens sedaret ingenium. 

This epistle belongs to the year 397. 


(x) SuLpicrus SEVERUS [A.D. 403]. 
Chron. il. 31, 32. 

Quarta sub Adriano persecutio numeratur, quam tamen postea 
exerceri prohibuit, injustum esse pronuntians ut quisquam sine crimine 
reus constitueretur. Post Adrianum Antonino Pio imperante pax 
ecclesiis fuit. Sub Aurelio deinde, Antonini filio, persecutio quinta 
agitata. 

See above, p. 491. 


(xi) Orostus [a.p. 417, 418]. 
Adv. Paganos vii. 13, 14, 15. 


13 Hic [Hadrianus] per Quadratum discipulum apostolorum et Ari- 
stidem Atheniensem, virum fide sapientiaque plenum, et per Serenum 
Granium legatum libris de Christiana religione compositis instructus 
atque eruditus, praecepit per epistulam ad Minucium proconsulem 
Asiae datam, ut nemini liceret Christianos sine objectu criminis aut 
probatione damnare. 
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14... Verum Justinus philosophus librum pro Christiana religione 
compositum Antonino tradidit benignumque eum erga Christianos 
homines fecit. 

15... Sed in diebus Parthici belli persecutiones Christianorum 
quarta jam post Neronem vice in Asia et in Gallia graves praecepto 
ejus [Marci Antonini] exstiterunt, multique sanctorum martyrio coronati 
sunt. 


He afterwards relates the story of the Thundering Legion. 


(xii) XIPHILINUS [c. A.D. 1070]. 


(Dion Cass. Ixx. 3.) 
‘O ydp’Avrwvivos opodoyetrar rapa mavrwv Kadds Te Kal dyabos yevér Oa, 
Kat ovre tév GAAwv VrnKdwv Ticl Bapds ote Xprortiavois éxaxOyjs adda 
g , , DA + Cal ac a a aA > a 2% 
moAAnv tiva ToUvToLs vepwv aidd, Kal TH Tod “Adpiavod Tiny, pv éxeivos éripa 
Xpuoriavors, mpootieis. 6 yap Tod Llaydpirtov HicéBios kai émurrodds 
twas Tod ‘Adpuavod év TH exkAnovactiKh ioropia mapariBerat K.7.r. 


It would seem that Xiphilinus is wholly dependent on Eusebius for his conception 
of this emperor’s relations towards the Christians. 


(xiii) ORACULA SIBYLLINA [c. A.D. 138, 160, 267]. 


(a) v. 46—52. 
> ‘\ > »” > , 
per avrov & adXos avage 
Py , > + aw »¥ » , 
apyvpoKpavos avyp* TO 8 Eooerat ovvopa TovToU 
| ha’ , la 
gorau kal mavapioeros avyp, Kal mavra voyoet 
Kat érl col, mavdpiote, wavéfoxe, Kvavoxaira, 
Wa ee a , 792 ” , 
50 Kat ért goto. kAadoww. Tad EooeTar Yatra TayTa. 
a »” ec 4 a 2,8 , 
tpets apgovow: 6 S& tpitaros odav oe Kparycet. 
, ‘ , \ / 
teipowar 4 TpiTddawa Kaknv darw év dpeoi Géoba. 


The ‘silver-headed’ (dpyupéxpavos), ‘grey-haired’ (kvavoxatra) king, who bears 
‘the name of a sea’, is Hadrian. He was sixty-two when he died. The three, who 
shall rule after him, are Antoninus Pius, M. Aurelius, and L. Verus. This Sibylline 
oracle therefore was written not before the last year of Hadrian’s reign (A.D. 138). 
The adoption of Antoninus Pius took place in February of that year, and Hadrian 
died in July. Itis probable that we should place the poem during this interval, since 
the writer would not have been likely to express himself in this way, tpe?s dpfovow, if 
the reign of Antoninus Pius had actually begun. Alexandre indeed (Oracula 
Sibyllina 1. p. 187) maintains that it cannot be placed earlier than A.D. 139, because 
Antoninus did not adopt M. Aurelius till the second year of his reign, and elsewhere 
(II. p. 353) he places the date after the first consulate of L. Verus and before the death 
of Pius, i.e. between A.D. 154—161. But the adoption of M. Aurelius and L. Verus 
into the imperial family was understood from the first to be part of the arrangement by 
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which Hadrian adopted Antoninus; see esp. Dion Cass. lxix. 21 rév re Koupodou 
vidv Kéupodov elcemoincer [‘Adpiavds] aire [i.e. ’Avtwrivy] xal rt wpds trodr~ Mdpxov 
; *Avvcov Ovifpov, BovrnOels ml mreiorov kal rods mera Tatra abrapxyjcovras drodettau 
(comp. Spartian. Hadr. 24, Capitol. Pius 4, Marcus 5, Verus 2). The point at issue 
however is not very important for our present purpose, as under any circumstances 
the words were written by a contemporary. The ‘third of them’, who shall ‘rule 
late’, is evidently L. Verus. As a matter of fact he died several years before M. 
Aurelius; but as he was much younger than M. Aurelius, he seemed likely to survive 
him, when the Sibyllist wrote. L. Verus was as a young man, strong and vigorous, 
whereas M. Aurelius had delicate health (Dion Cass, Ixxi. 1 6 5 Aovxtos &ppwro re 
kal vewrepos Hv; see Schiller Rémische Kaiserzeit 1. p. 637). 

The whole of this 5th book of the Sibylline Oracles does not seem to have been the 
work of one and the same hand. The writer of the greater part would appear to 
have beenaJew. In ver. 221 sq. mpwra pév éx rpico Gv kepaey (an obscure and perhaps 
; corrupt passage) he seems to be denouncing a terrible judgment on the Antonines and 
on the world at large, as a punishment for Hadrian’s treatment of the chosen people. 
On the other hand the praise of Hadrian in the passage before us cannot have 
emanated from a Jew, since the erection of Aélia Capitolina and the Jewish war of 
Hadrian had preceded the adoption of Antoninus. 








(b) vill, 50—72. 


50 adr’ dre wor Bacrreis xdSavol zpls weve yévwvrat, 
, , > > > 4 / a“ 
Kocpov Sovlucayres at avrodins péxpr Svopar, 
écoer ava modokpavos, éxwv TéAas ovvoma TévTOU, 
4 > , a , a 4 
Koopov érorretwv puap@ Todi, ddpa mopilwv, 
xpvoov pev wapmeorov éxwv Kal apyupov éxOpav 
55 mrelova ovdXéEas, Kal yuuvidcas avahioe, 
kal payixdv aditwv prorypia mavra pebéfe 
o \ , 9 , , 
maida Oeov deixvuow, dravta oeBdopata ioe, 
Kag apyns Ta wAGdVys proTypia Tacw avotge. 
aidwos éxrore Kaipds, ot [atdwvos avros] dAetrat. 
60 kai mote Sipos épel, Méya adv kparos, aoru, recetrat, 
eidas evOd 7d péddov erepxopevov KaKoVv juap. 
Kat TOTe TevOncovow ood, THY anv mpoBXAémrovres 
OiktporaTny poipay, Tarépes Kal vymia TéKvar 
ai, ai, Opyvjcovor dvypais rapa OvuPBpidos dxOars. 
7 \ a 
65 TOV péta Tpels apfovor wavictatov jpap exovres, 
ovvopa mypdcavres érovpaviowo @eoio, 
ov 70 Kpatos Kal vov Kels Tovs aidvas damavras. 
e \ l4 77 , >. ‘ , 
cis ev, mpeoBus ev, oxyTtpwv ext movAd KpaTycel, 
oixtpotaros BaciAeds, ds xpyyara Kéopov dmravra 
70 Supacw eykrcloe typadv, tv, drav y éxavéhOy 
> / , e ‘ / > , 
€x mepatwv yains 0 duyas pytpoKxtovos é\Ouv, 
tavra dmag. Sidods wAodroy péyay “Agoids Once. 
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The fifteen kings are reckoned from Julius Czesar to Hadrian inclusive. The 
‘hoary-headed’ king is therefore himself the fifteenth. In the words ratda Oedv delx- 
vuow we have a reference to the deification of Antinous, which naturally attracted the 
notice of Christian writers (Hegesippus in Euseb. H £. iv. 8, Justin Afo/. i. 29, 
Tatian ad Graec. to, Athenag. Suppl. 30, Theophil. ad Av+ol. iii. 8, etc.). The line 
At\wos x.7.d. is a play on this emperor’s name At\wos. The three who rule after him 
are said to bear the name of the God of heaven from the similarity of the words 
Antoninus, Adonai (=Antonai; see below, Il. p. 492 sq.). The expected return of 
Nero (unrpoxrévos) is foreshadowed in the last lines. 

The Sibyllist who wrote this eighth book is distinctly a Christian. The passage 
before us is the latest chronological notice which it contains. It would therefore 
seem to have been written during the reign of Antoninus Pius. It certainly cannot 
have been written much later; for this Sibyllist elsewhere (ver. 140 sq.) places the 
return of Nero and the great catastrophe in A.U.C. 948 [=A.D. 195], the number 
corresponding to the name POMH (100+ 800+ 40 + 8). 


(c) XII. 163—200., 
per avtov & adXos avager 
apyvpoKpavos avyp: tod 8 éooeran ovvowa Tovrou 
165 apxnv ororxeiov mpopépwv TetpacvAdAaBos apys. 
\ 
Ovrovs Kal vaovs wodcor tacas avabycet, 
, > Ul 297 / a / 
Koopov éromtevwv diy modi, dépa Koptlwv, 
xpvrov t HAexrpov [re] woddv woAXotor rapééet. 
ovros Kal payiKdv prorypia mavta Kabéser 
° e€ advtwv:, kal pv odd hE vO pu 
17 e€ advtwv, Kal pnv wodd héprepov avOpwrour 
Ono el KOUPAVEOVTO... 0.002. sse eee see KEPAVVOS. 
> la / / c / 
elpyvn S¢ [pdKatpa] yevyoera, Ommorav éorat 
otros avag- éorar Sé Kal dyAadgwvos dowdds, 
\ / 4 / , tA 
Kat vopipwv péroxds [re] Oeuurromddos te dixauos. 
175 avtos 8 at récera, poipy idiy Katradvoas. 
X , es, e€ gy , $54 , 
Tov méra Tpeis apovow: 6 dé tpiros oWe Kparyoe, 
tpeis Sexddas Karéxwv: avtap pwovados wad mputns 
adXos avaé ap£e pera 8 avtov Koipavos aAXos 
ek Sexddwy Extra: tois ovvopar eooetar éoOdd. 
> 7 > Ss 3 > / , > , 
180 avrot 8 avr od€cover woAvertixtous avOpuwrous 
Bperravovs, Mavpous peyaAous, Adxas, "ApaBds re. 
GAN’ ordtav tovtwv 6 vewtatos é€aroXcira, 
8) tore IlapOia wadw éwedcdoerar apys 
devos, 6 mplv tpwaas, Kai eis TéAos éfadamra€er. 
185 kat tore O adros avag wécerat Sodiov bd Onpds, 
yopvalov rardpas: mpodacis 8 avry Oavarovo. 
Tov pera y addos avnp ape, copa word Te ids, 
» > 7, a lal 
TOUVOL EXWV TPWTOV.........KpaTEepod PBaciAios, 
> , , ” ee , , 
€x povados mpwrys cota 8 ayabds te péyas TE. 
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kai tore “‘Pwpaioww avactaxudcetat €AxKos 
195 Seworatov modeuousy xwpnv S€é pw eéadamager 
macav Leppavav, ordrav péya ona @eoio 
ovpavobev mpopavp, kai tT avdpas yaxoxopvoras 
, , . > > / “a 
Tpvxopévous aucee de edoeBinv Bacrdyjos- 
aitG yap @eds ovpavios para wav braxovoe 
200 evédpevos Bpéer mapa Karpov ouBprov vdup. 


In this last line we should perhaps read edgauévy and mapaxalpiov with Alex- 
andre, 

This Sibyllist has borrowed largely from his predecessors, Hadrian however is 
still further described as a warrior of four syllables (Adpavés), commencing with the 
first letter of the alphabet. The description of his three successors is somewhat con- 
fused. Lucius is described as rpets Sexddas xaréxwy, the first letter of his name A 
standing for 30. The addgos dvaé is Antoninus Pius whose name, like Hadrian’s, 
begins with A (“ovddos rade rpwrns). The xolpavos dddos, whose initial letter O stands 
for 70 (é« dexddwy érrd), is Verus (Odjpos), by which name is meant not, as commonly, 
L. Verus, but M. Aurelius. The latter however is called Verus by Eusebius and 
other Christian writers, and even by Julian Caesares p. 312 ATHs Tav ddeAPGv Evywpldos 
Bipouv xat Aovxtov, where the name is applied to Marcus in distinction to Lucius, 
The expression ‘good names’ refers to the similarity of the sounds Avtoninus, 
Adonai, as in the previous Sibyllist, who however explains his meaning more fully. 
The expression applied to Lucius, 6 5é rpiros éé xparjoet, is borrowed from the other 
Sibyllist (Ovac. Sid. Vv. 51), though the prediction had been falsified by the result. 
Our later Sibyllist must have repeated it parrot-like, or have interpreted it some other 
way. In ver. 182 6 vewraros is again L. Verus, though it is difficult to reconcile the 
statements in the following verses (vv. 183—185) with history. The dddos dvip of 
ver. 187 must again be M. Aurelius, as is shown by what follows. The Sibyllist may 
have been misled by the confusion of Eusebius in his references to the emperors at 
this epoch. For the miracle of the thundering legion mentioned in vv. 195—200 see 
above, p. 469 sq. 

The four last Sibylline books, XI, XII, XIII, XIV, are by the same hand. This list 
of the Roman Emperors in the 12th book ends with Alexander Severus; but the 
subsequent history of the empire is continued in the following books, being given by 
way of prediction. The last page of history, with which the prophetess shows any 
acquaintance, comprises the successes of Odenathus in the East and his recognition as 
emperor (A.D. 264—267). This closes the 13th book. The opening of the 14th con- 
tains apparently an allusion to the death of Odenathus (A.D. 267) and possibly (ver. 18) 
refers also to Aureolus the Western pretender to the empire, whose rebellion was 
nearly synchronous with this event. But the writer betrays no knowledge of Zenobia 
as the successor of Odenathus. It is true he goes on to predict the later history, fore- 
telling a succession of emperors and giving the initial letters of their names; but his 
predictions have no resemblance to the actual facts of history, and he is evidently 
drawing from his imagination. The date of this Sibyllist therefore is not later than 
A.D. 267 or 268. On this subject see Alexandre Oracula Sibyllina U1. p. 415 sq. 


, 
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-MANUSCRIPTS AND VERSIONS. 


HIS branch of the subject need not detain uslong. It has no such 

close and immediate connexion with the literary transmission, and 
therefore with the question of integrity and genuineness of Polycarp’s 
Epistle, as in the case of the Ignatian letters. Moreover in most of 
the mss the Epistle of Polycarp is appended to the Ignatian letters, and 
these mss have been already described. 

We have seen that, as originally written and despatched to the 
Philippians, it stood Jefore the Seven Epistles of Ignatius, which were 
subjoined (sroretaypévat) as a sort of appendix (see above, pp. 323, 428, 
and 1. p. 932). This position it does not occupy in any extant 
Greek ms. It does indeed occur in some mss in connexion with the 
Ignatian letters ; but the circumstances are such as to deprive the fact 
of any value. 

In the first place it is not found in connexion with the seven genuine 
epistles, but only with the thirteen interpolated and spurious letters. 
In the next place, it is placed not before, but after these letters, in those 
Greek ss in which the combination is found. Thirdly and lastly, it is 
not so combined in all our Greek mss, but only in one particular 
group, of which the parent ms, Vaticanus 859, is extant and belongs to 
the 11th or 12th century (see above, p. 103 sq.). This group has no 
claim to represent a very early stage in the transmission of the documents 
which it contains. On the contrary it has many corruptions of text, 
and it fuses together the Epistles of Polycarp and Barnabas into one. 
On the other hand Polycarp’s Epistle is wanting in two most important 
extant mss of these Ignatian letters—the only two which are independent 
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of the group already named—Monacensis 394, and Constantinopolitanus 
(see above, pp. 102, 110). It appears also to have been wanting 
in.a third independent ms, WVydpruccianus, which is now no longer 
extant, but which furnished the text of a very early edition (see above, 
p- 109). It will be evident from these facts that the connexion of the 
Epistle of Polycarp with the Ignatian letters in the extant Greek mss 
is late and accidental. It is in no sense due to historical transmission 
from the original copy, in which Polycarp attached the letters of Ignatius 
to his own. A late transcriber would naturally be anxious to include 
the works of these two contemporary Apostolic fathers in the same 
volume, more especially as Ignatius addresses Polycarp and Polycarp 
mentions Ignatius; though he might have to transcribe them from 
different manuscripts. 

Whether at the time when it was written Polycarp’s Epistle was 
circulated independently, as well as in connexion with the Ignatian 
letters, we have no certain information. But this would probably be the 
case. A copy of so important a letter would be kept by the author, 
and his disciples would transcribe it for more general circulation. The 
earliest Christian writers however, who quote or mention it—Irenzeus 
and Eusebius, Timotheus and Severus—had in their possession likewise 
the letters of Ignatius (see below, p. 547 sq.); and presumably therefore 
the two were still attached together in their copies, as they had been in 
the original document sent to the Philippians. The first direct notice of 
the Epistle of Polycarp, as separate from the letters of Ignatius, appears 
in Photius (c. a.D. 850), who speaks of it as contained in a little 
volume (fiBAdapiov) comprising likewise the Two Epistles of Clement 
of Rome, but not (as we may infer from his silence) the Epistles of 
Ignatius, with which he betrays no acquaintance (see below, p. 556). 


(i) GREEK MANUSCRIPTS. 


The extant Greek Manuscripts have all descended from one faulty, 
and probably not very early, archetype. This is shown by the fact 
mentioned more than once already (pp. 104, 105; comp. II. p. gor), that 
the epistle is mutilated at the end and runs on without any break into 
the Epistle of Barnabas, of which the commencement is wanting. The 
sentence at the junction is aroOavévra kal 8° yuds vao Tov Aadv TOV Kevov 
(kawvov) x.t.4., Of which droGavevra Kai 3: yas iro belongs to Polycarp 
§ 9, and rov Aaov tov kawvdv to Barnabas §5. ‘They have all likewise the 
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same heading, rod ayiov roAvkdprov émioxorov opipvys Kal tepoudprupos 
mpos pidurmyoiovs ériatoAH. This family of Mss however may be divided 
into two classes, according as Polycarp’s Epistle is or is not connected 
with the Ignatian letters. 

(i) The mss belonging to the first class have been already described 
(see above, p. 103 sq.). They are as follows. 

1. Vaticanus 859 [v], described above, p. 103 [g,]. The Epistles 
of Polycarp and Barnabas are contained on fol. 195—211. 

2. Ottobonianus 348 [0], described above, p. 104, where reasons 
are given for believing it to be a direct transcript of the preceding. The 
Epistles of Polycarp and Barnabas are on fol. 63—84. 

3. Morentinus Laur. vii. 21 [f], described above, p. 105, where its 
parentage is traced to the last mentioned ms [o]. 

4. LParisiensis Graec. 937 |p], described above, p. 106, where its 
close connexion with the last mentioned ms [f] is pointed out. The 
Epistle of Polycarp begins on fol. 48a. 

These four mss I have re-collated myself for the Epistle of Polycarp, 
so as to exhibit their connexion. But since v may be regarded as the 
common ancestor of the others [ofp], these latter have no independent 
value in determining the text. For previous collations see II. p. 904. 

(ii) The mss in which the Epistle of Polycarp (with the Epistle of 
Barnabas still attached) is found apart from the Ignatian Epistles are 
the following. 

(5) Casanatensis G. v. 14 [c], described above, p. 74 sq. The 
Epistles of Polycarp and Barnabas are found in the same volume with 
the Ignatian Epistles (the genuine and spurious, but not the interpolated 
letters); but they are not in the same handwriting, and the connexion 
is due solely to the binder. The volume in fact is made up of several 
tracts in different handwritings of different dates and on different sized 
paper, loosely bound together. The handwriting of the Epistles of 
Polycarp and Barnabas seems to me probably later than the 15th 
century, to which Dressel ascribes it. I have recollated this Ms, which 
was first collated by Dressel. 

(6) Barberinus 7 [b], see above, p. 75. In the handwriting of 
Lucas Holsten, who on fol. 2 writes ; ‘S. Polycarpi Episcopi et Martyris 
Epistola ad Philippenses S. Barnabae Apostoli dxépados. Ex Msto 
bibliothecae S. Silvestri in Quirinali collata cum Msto vetustiore Vatic. 
‘bibl.’ This last Ms is Vatéc. 859, from which accordingly he gives an 

occasional various reading. The ms of S. Silvester is the same which 
Voss (p. 310) in his edition of the Epistle of Barnabas calls Zheatinorum 
qui Romae agunt (see Gebhardt, Barnab. Z/ést. Proleg. pp. x, xiv). It 
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has since been lost. Barber. 7 was collated by Dressel, and I have 
recollated it. | 

(7) Meapolitanus 11. a. 17 [n], a paper Ms of the t5th century, in 
the National Library (Bibliotheca Borbonica) at Naples, called Borbont- 
cus by Gebhardt (2d. p. xi) and by Zahn (Ignat. et Polyc. Zfés¢. p. xliv). 
This ms is described in Cyrilli Codices Graeci MSS Bibliothecae Borbo- 
nicae 1. p. 43 sq. (Neapoli, 1826). I collated the Epistle of Polycarp in 
this Ms many years ago for this edition. A collation has since been 
made by E. Martini for Gebhardt, and some various readings in the 
Epistle of Polycarp are given from this collation by Zahn (Proleg. 
p. xliv); see 11. p. 904. The Epistle of Polycarp begins fol. 533 b. 

(8) Salmasianus |s], concerning which see 11. p. 903. 

(9) Andrius [a], belonging to the monastery Zwoddxov Iyyjs in 
Andros. The Epistles of Polycarp and Barnabas, combined as usual, 
were transcribed from this Ms and published in the Bulletin of the 
Historical and Ethnological Society of Greece (Aedriov rijs toropixis Kat 
€Ovodoyixns ératpias tis “EAAddos) I. p. 209 sq. (Athens, 1883). The 
transcriber Constantius Pleziotes, who contributes this article to the 
Bulletin, supposes that he is giving the lost end of the Epistle of 
Polycarp, being wholly unaware that he is only reproducing Polycarp’s 
letter with a large part of the Epistle of Barnabas attached, as it is 
found in all the extant Greek mss. ‘This ms is described as written 
on paper in small close characters with many contractions, in three 
different handwritings. A colophon in the beginning states that it was 
purchased in 1656 by one Nathaniel an Athenian monk. The last page 
is wanting (except an unimportant scrap), so that the text ends with pno7- 
ges (Sic) wav 6 od in Barnab, § 19. It would appear from the description 
to be quite a late ms. It contains among other patristic works the 
odegus of Anastasius of Sinai. 

This text was published too late to be of use for my own text of the 
epistle (11. p. 905); nor would it have contributed anything of value. 
It is a Ms of the same type as cbns, but the transcriber has tampered 
with the text before him in various places. Thus in Polyc. § 7 for 
mas yap os dv p) oporoyH Incoiv Xpuctov év capki éAydvbévar avrixpiords 
éoru he reads was ydp ds av oporoyh “Incotv Xpuorov év capxi éAydrvbévat 
éx tov @eod éorx. The negative has been accidentally omitted in the 
beginning of the sentence, and he has altered the end arbitrarily for the 
sake of the sense. Again in Barnab. § 6, where the writer, explaining 
the plural of Gen. i. 26 ‘Let us make’, says tatra pos tov viov, the 
transcriber adds kal mpos 76 rvedpa TO ayiov. 

Pleziotes represents his Ms as giving the words at the end of Polyc. 
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§ 9 xat 8? yds vd Tod Oeod avacravra, This is probably an error, 
as all the other Mss omit the last three words and plunge into the 
Epistle of Barnabas in the middle of the sentence. If the statement 
be correct, the scribe of this or of some ancestral Ms must have 
obtained the missing words from Eusebius. 


(ii) Latin VERSION. 


In the Latin mss the Epistle of Polycarp appears in proximity with 
the spurious and interpolated letters of Ignatius and other Ignatian 
matter such as the Acts of Martyrdom, the Laus Heronis, and the 
Correspondence with the Virgin. A description of thirteen such Mss is 
given above, p. 118 sq. In twelve out of the thirteen the Epistle of 
Polycarp comes after the Ignatian letters, and generally with some 
intervening matter. The thirteenth, Vindobonensis 1068 (p. 122), in 
which it precedes these letters, belongs to a comparatively late date and 
has no claims to be regarded as giving the earlier order. There is no 
reason to suppose that the Latin mss represent one Greek original 
containing the whole of the Ignatian and Polycarpian matter. If the 
translation were made from a single Greek original, it must have been a 
comparatively late ms. ‘This is evident from the fact that the Acts of 
Martyrdom here presented are a conflate work, made up of the Roman 
and Antiochene Acts of Ignatius combined (see 11. pp. 365, 370). It 
is not even certain that the version of Polycarp’s Epistle was made by 
the same hand which translated the Ignatian letters ; and the two may 
have been combined after each separately had assumed its Latin dress. 
The vocabulary perhaps suggests different hands, though its evidence is 
far from decisive. Thus @voiacrypiov in Polyc. Phil. 4 is rendered 
sacrarium ; but the word commonly used in the Ignatian Epistles, where 
it occurs, is altare (Ephes. 5, Trall.7, Magn. 7, Rom. 2), though in the 
first two passages sacrarium would be the more appropriate word, the 
expression being évrds [rot] Qvovacrypiov. On the other hand in Zars. 
9 xypas ws Gvoracrijpiov @eov, which is the closest parallel to the passage 
in Polycarp, it is rendered sacrarium. But the expression in this con- 
nexion may have become common, before this translation was made. 
Again in Polyc. Phil. 8 ddwadeirrws is translated indeficienter, and in 
Polyc. Phil. 4 incessanter, but in Ignat. Ephes. 10, Polyc. 1 (for in this 
latter passage the translator evidently read dSvaAetrrws for ddvadetrrous) 


1 In Philad. 4 the clause containing Ovovasryprov is omitted in this version, 
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the rendering is indesinenter. On the whole the question must be left 


undetermined. 


The translation is very loose at times, and the Greek text from 


which it was made was not free from errors. 


Moreover the text of the 


version itself has not been transmitted to us uncorrupted. The opening 
sentence exhibits all these three sources of depravation : 


Suvexapyv vpiv peyddus év Kuplw 
npav “Inood XpiorG Se~apevors ta 
pipnpara THs aGAnfods ayamns Kat 
mpoméeppacw, ws éréBarev wiv, 
Tovs éverAnpévous Tots ayvoTpérect 
Seopois, drwa éorte Siadypara tov 
GAnOGs vrd Ocod Kal rod Kupiov 


npav ékreeypévev. 


Congratulatus sum vobis magnifice 
in Domino nostro Jesu Christo sus- 
cipiens imitabilia verba dilectionis 
quam ostendistis in illis qui prae- 
missi sunt viris sanctis, decorosis 
vinculis connexis, quae sunt coronae 
electae Deo, illius veri regni per 
Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum. 










The corruption of the Greek text is illustrated by suscipiens (Seédpevos 
for Sefapévois), and that of the Latin version by verba (for verae = adn Bois) ; 
while the looseness of the translation appears in the rendering of xa 
mpoméwpaow ws éréBadev viv x.7.d. by guam ostendistis in illis qui prae- 
missi sunt, which the boldness of despair alone could have suggested. 
This passage however is an unfavourable sample of the version, which 
here shows at its worst. | 


So far as I have observed, no traces appear of other versions. 
Unlike the Epistles of Ignatius, Polycarp’s letter seems not to have been 
translated into Syriac. The few Syriac quotations which are found (see 

below, p. 547 sq.) appear in collections of extracts, and seem to have 
been translated in the first instance zz situ with the Greek authors who 
~ first quoted them. ; 


ams ae 










QUOTATIONS AND REFERENCES. | 


HE course followed here is substantially the same as in the case 
of Ignatius above, p. 127 sq. 


I. 
IGNATIUS [c. A.D. 110]. 
(i) Lpist. ad Ephes. 21. 
eis Swvpvar, dOev kal ypddw viv, edyapiotav TO Kupio, 
ayarav Ilohvkapmov ws Kal vuas. 
(ii) LZpist. ad Magnes. 15. rH 
Kara wdvTa pe dvéravoay aya Uodvkdprw émokdro a 
Lpupvatov. 
(iti) Zpist. ad Smyrn, 12. 
aomdlouar Tov a€iOeov érioKomov. 
(iv) LZpist. ad Polyc. passim (see 11. p. 331 sq.). 
2. 
LETTER OF THE SMYRN#ANS [c. A.D. 156]. 


This document, giving an account of the Martyrdom of Polycarp, is 
printed below, 11. p. 947 sq. 
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3. 
Lucian [a.D. 165—170]. 


De Morte Peregrini 36 sq.: see above, p. 132 sq. 


4. 
IRENZUS [c. A.D. 175—195]. 
(i) Adv. Haereses iii. 3. 4. 
Kat Tlodvcapzros 5é od povov m0 drooTdhwy pabnrevieis 
A x Lal “ ‘ \ c 4 
Kal cvvavactpadels toddols Tots TOV XpioTov Ewpaxdow, 
> ‘ % oe \ > / ‘ > \ > ' > “~ 3 
G\Ad Kal UT arogTOhwy KatacTabeis eis THY “Aciay ev TH &v 
a al 
Spupryn exxdynoia ériokotos, Ov Kat nets EwpdKxapev ev TH 
TpaTn Hav yricig. émurodd yap Tapeuewwe, Kal mdvu yypa- 
héos, evddEws Kai emipavéorata paptuphiaoas, e&n\Oe Tov 
, A , x7 a \ \ A > , ¥ 
Biov, radra did£as dei, d Kal Tapa TAY drocTOhwr enabler, 
a \ c > 4 is A ‘\ 4 > ‘ > lal 
ad Kal 4 éxx\noia Tapadiiwow, & Kai pova early adhyOy. 
‘ lal 
paptupovor TovTos ai Kata THY “Aciav éxkd\ynoia wacat, 
. c , lel 4 \ 4 wn 
Kat ob peéxpe vov Sduadedeypévor tov TodvKapmov, todd@ 
> 6 ‘ , > la 4 ¥ 
afiomuatétepov Kai BeBaidrepov adyfeias pdptupa dvra 
Ovadevtivov kat Mapkiwvos Kat Tov hourav Kakoyvepover: 
a are / > , ae , \ > ‘\ lal 
6s Kai émlt AviKyrou émidnunoas TH “Pan moddovds amo TeV 
Tpoeipynpevov alpetikav eméotpepev emi THv exkdynolav TOD 
‘al > , 
@cov, piav Kai povnv tavtnv adyOevav Knpvéas imo Tav 
> 4 / ‘ c \ “~ > 4 
amogTohwv Tapednpevar, THY UTO THS ExKAnolas Tapadedo- 
phen. Kal eiow ol aKnKodTes avTov, STL “lwdvyns 6 Tod 
/ \ “~ > 
Kvpiov pabytns & tH ’Edéow, mopevbeis odcacbar Kal 
»¥ -_ nw 
idov €ow Kyjpw6ov, é&jato tov Badaveiov pr Novodpevos, 
> 4 \ “A 
GAN eremav: Diyopev, pn Kal 76 Badaveiov cuprécy, 
¥ 5 ¥ 4 Le) ~ > ld > “A \ 92% 
evdov ovtos KypivOov tov Ths adnfeias €yPpov. Kal adds 
dé 6 LlokvKapros Mapxiwvi more eis ov aitd edOdvte Kal 
/ > lal 
dyoavtt, Envyivwoxe yyds, amexpiOn, “Enywookw, ém- 
\ a 
ywookw TOV TpwTdtoKov ToD LaTavad. TocavTnv ot azé- 
\ € ‘ om ¥ +» 7 \ \ X\ 
aroha Kal ol pabyral avrav €xxov evrAdBevav pos TO pydé 
Béxpt A0you Kowwvely Twi TaV TapaxapacadvTwy THY ddy}- 
c ‘ A » . 
Oevav, ws Kai Iavdos efyoe aipetixdn ANOpwmON meta 
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MIAN Kal A€YTEPAN NOYOECIAN TrapaiTo¥, elAd@c ti éZécTpan- 
Tal 6 TOIOYTOC KAl AMAPTANE! ON AYTOKATAKPITOC. €oT. Oe 
. > ry X , \ 4 , 
kat ematohy IloAvKaprou mpos Pidirmyciovs yeypappevyn 

e la > & \ A n an nw 
ixavotarn, €€ Hs Kal TOV xapaxTHpa THs TicTEws avToD Kal 
> KY ns adnOeias ot ho l ( 7] 
TO KNpvypa THS ahyneias ot Bovropevoar Kal hpovrilovres THs 

éavtav cwrnpias Svvavrar pabeiv. 


The original Greek of this passage is preserved in Euseb. H. Z. iv. 14: see 
above, Pp. 434) 457: 


(ii) Adv. Haereses v. 33. 4. 
Tatra d€ kai Ilamias 6 “lwdvvov per dxovorys TohvuKap- 
mou O€ éTatpos yeyovws K.T.d. 


See above, p. 426. 


(iii) Zpist. ad Florinum (Euseb. H. £. v. 20). 
Lal Lal 9 

Tavra ta Sdéypara, Prwpive, iva Twehercopevs eirw, ovK 
¥” e ‘al , “~ \ 4 > 4 | RRS “A 
EoTW vylous yuouns. Tata Ta Sdéypata dovudava eote TH 
> , > \ ld > , , A 
ExkKAnola, Els THY peyloTnvy acéBeav mepiBadrovTa Tods 
meSouevous avrois. TavTa Ta Sdypara ovde ot ew THs 
exkdyoias aiperucol éerohunoay amodyvacbal wore. Tavra 
Ta Soypara ot po nuav mpeaBvrepou, of Kal Tots doaTOXoLs 
cupgoitnoavres, ov TapédwKdy wo. €ldov yap oe mals ert 

Ps) > ial 4 >A 4 \ TI Xr la X A 4 
v ev Th Kato “Acia Tapa TlohuKdpre, \apmpas TpdocovTa 
&v TH Baoiuky avy Kat weipdwevov evdoxyety Tap avre. 
paddov yap Ta TéTe Siapvypovedw TaV evayyos ywopuevar. 
at yap ex traidwv pabyoas ovvadfovoa TH buy evovvrat 
7 A MA 8 , 0 > a ‘ \ , > © 0) 4 
avTy, woTe pe Sivacbas eimelv Kal Tov Témov ev @ Kabeld- 

4 c , , \ \ 4 

pevos diedeyero 0 pakdpios Tohvcapros, kal Tas mpoddous 
avrov Kai Tas eioddovs Kal TOY yapakTnpa Tod Biov Kal TH 
a , io / ‘ ‘ 8 X s a > A \ ‘ 
Tov odpatos id€ay Kat Tas diadéers ds emouelro mpos TO 

lal ,' . \> 4 » ec > / 
TANOos, kat THY peTA Iwadvvov cvvavactpodny ws amryyyedre 
kal THY peTa TOV ovTaV TOV EwpakdTwY TOV KUpiov, Kal ws 

\ ‘ 

dmreuvnpoveve TOVS hOyous avTaV, Kal wept TOU Kupiov Tiva 
nv & Tap exeivav aknKdel, Kal Tept TOV Suvdpewy avTov Kal 
. nw , c mi A nw > Cal nw Cal nw 
mept THs SiacKadias, ws mapa tav avtomrav THs Lens TOU 
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/ 4 
Aéyou mrapertyndas o TodvKapmos amrypyyedde TavTa cvpdwva 
a A A \ Be § \ \ ray A e “~ 87/579 
Tals ypadats. Tadra Kal TéTe Oud TO EAEos TOU Beov TO ET 
c 4 | > 
enol yeyovds omTovdaiws HKovor, VTomyNpaTilopeEvos avTA OUK 
> 4 > > > “~ > “ dé ‘ bm | 8 \ ‘\ 4 lal 
&v xaptn aN év TH éuh Kapdia, Kat act dua THY Xapw Tov 
an \ 4 
@cod yrynoiws adra dvapapukdpar Kat Sivapyor Svapaprv- 
lal 4 , 
paca. eumpoofey tov Beov, Ore eb TL TOLOUTOY aKNKdEL 
A \ > , 
éxeivos 6 pakdpios Kal dooTohiKds tpecBurepos, avaxpagas 
a we LS / + > > “ ‘\ A 7 > Lal > , 
dv kal éudpagtas Ta Ota avTov, Kal TO cvVnOes avT@ Eiar, 
a \ , > 9 ‘ , 9 , 
QO Karé Gee, Eis Olovs pe KaLpOUS TETHPKAS, LWA TOVTWY aveE- 
4 x ‘\ ‘ / > e 4 a ‘ 
Xopat, Tepedye dv Kal Tov Tomov év @ KabeLopevos H EaTHS 
Tov ToLOvTwY aKnKdEL NOywr. Kal ex Tov emucTohav dé 
avrov, av éréoteiev, NTO Tals yeiTydoais éxK\ynotaLs, 
> a > 4 xa “ LO Led 4 0 “ > A A 
emiaTypilwv avTas, TOV a eddav tial, vouleTwv avTous Kat 
mpotperdopevos, Svatar pavepwOnva.. 


The passage is translated above, p. 429; see also p. 432. 


(iv) pist. ad Victorem (Euseb. H. E. v. 24). 


‘ “A / 4, | , . ae , 
Kai rod paxapiov Iohuxdprov émdnunoavtos Tn Popy 
ee D 4 \ ‘ ¥ “A ‘\ 4 ‘ 
emt “Avixytrov, Kal wept addwy TwWeVv piKpa oXOVTES TPOS 
> 4 > A > ld A , “~ , ‘ 
ddAjAous evOUs Eipyvevoay, TEpt ToOvTOV Tov KEepadaiov py 
diiepiotnoartes eis Eavtovs. ovre yap 6 “Avikntos Tov 
Tlodvkapmov metoa. edvvaro pn Type, ate peta “Iwdvvov 
tov palyrod tov Kupiov nuav Kat trav hourav amooTdhwv 
® 5 , a5 4 ¥ \ ¢€ , \ 
ols ovvd.erpupev del TeTnpyNKOTA, ovTE HY O IlokvKapmos TOV 
"Avikntov €mevre Type, héyovta THY ovVyDevay THY TPO 
> A 
avtov mpeaButépwy odeihew Katéxev. Kal TovTwV ovTws 
/ lal A 
€xOvTMY EkowdVvyTay EavTots, Kal ev TH ExKAnoia Tapeyo- 
c > ys ‘\ > “ 
pnoe o Avixntos THv evxapiotiay T@ Tlo\vKdpt@ Kat 
‘\ 
évtpomy Snover, Kal per eipyvns am dddAnwv dnh- 
4 a“ nw 
Adynoav, Taoyns THS exKdnoias elpnvnv exdvTwY Kal TOV 
‘ 
TnpotvTwv Kal TOV pH THPOvYTUD. 


See above, p. 433- 
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5. 
PoLYCRATES OF EPHESUS [c. A.D. 195]. 
Lpist. ad Victorem (Euseb. H. £. v. 24). 
¥ 4 » Re 4 € 3-5 ‘ A “A / > 
Ere 8€ Kal "Iwdvvns 6 ext 76 atnOos Tod Kupiov dvare- 
, h Pe ld , ¥ 4 \ , 
oav...ovTos &v Edéow Kekoiwnra. eri dé Kal Tlo\vKapzos 
c 
O €v Spdprvyn Kat érioxomos Kal pdptus, kal @pacéas eri- 
‘ a 
OKoTros Kat paptus amo Evpeveias os év Spdpvy KeKoipuy- 
ld \ “A / 4 a. < ‘ , a > 
tau. Ti dé Set Aéyew Vadyapw erickoTov Kai paptupa ds év 
Aaodixeia. Kexoiuntat, ere S€ Kal Tlazipiov Tov pakdpiov Kat 
/ a “A > Ud & , MARY 
MeXirwva...d5 Ketrar ev Sdpdeot...cvTo. wavres eTHpynoav 
a \ 
THY Hepavy THS TecoaperKadeKdTHS TOU Tdoxa KaTa TO 
evayyeAov K.T.d. 


See above, p. 494. 


6. 


TERTULLIANUS [c. A.D. 200]. 


De Praescr. Haeret. 32. 


Hoc enim modo ecclesiae apostolicae census suos deferunt, sicut 
Smyrnaeorum ecclesia Polycarpum ab Ioanne collocatum refert, sicut 
Romanorum Clementem a Petro ordinatum itidem, 


7. 
Acts or Piontus [c. A.D. 250]. 


Ruinart Acta Martyrum Sincera pp. 188, 198 (Ratisbon, 1859). 


2. Secundo itaque die sexti mensis, qui dies est quarto Idus 
Martias, die sabbati majore, natale Polycarpi martyris celebrantes 
genuinum, Pionium, Sabinam, Asclepiadem, Macedoniam quoque et 
Lemnum presbyterum Catholicae Ecclesiae vis persecutionis invenit. 
Sed quia bonae fidei totum Dominus ostendit, Pionius quae immine- 
bant supplicia, quia non timebat advenientia, futura praevidit. Ergo 
ante diem quam natalis Polycarpi martyris adveniret, cum Sabina et 
Asclepiade dum jejuniis devotus insisteret, vidit in somnis sequenti die 
se esse capiendum... . 

23. Acta sunt haec sub proconsule Julio Proclo Quintiliano, con- 
sule Imperatore Gaio Messio Quinto Trajano Decio et Vitio Grato, 
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[et] ut Romani dicunt, tv Idus Martii, et ut Asiani dicunt, mense sexto, 
die sabbati, hora decima, etc. 


The bearing of this document on the time of Polycarp’s martyrdom will be dis- 
cussed in a subsequent chapter. The year of Pionius’ own martyrdom is fixed (A.D. 
250) by the names of the consuls. 


8. 
APOSTOLICAL CONSTITUTIONS [A.D. ?]. 

Sie’ Y a ae ed eR > , a 

i, 26. at TE yHpar Kal opdavol vpav eis TUTOV TOU 
Ovavacrnpiov dehoyicbwcay vpiv. 

see 4 a c la 9 id / > lel 

iii, 6. yvopilérw odv 4 xyApa oT Ovovacrypidy Eat Beov. 

iii. 14. 1) x¢pa mpocevxyéaOw...dyiov Ovovacrypiov Bcov 
Umdpxovoa. 

Taken from Polyc. Phil. 4. 


9. 
EvusEBIUS OF CASAREA [c. A.D. 310—325]. 
(i) Chronicon 1. pp. 162, 170 (ed. Schone). 


Ann. Abr. Trajan. 
2114 I 


The passage is given above, p. 137. 


Ann. Abr. M. Aurel. 
2181 5 Pisis ignem ascendit Peregrinus, etc. 
2182 6 Lucius Caesar Parthos subegit, triumpha- 
vitque cum fratre. 
2183 7 
Persecutione ecclesiam occupante Policarpus martirium subiit, 
cuiusque martyrium scriptis (traditum) memoratur. Multi 
etiam in Gallia fortiter martyrium passi sunt, quorum cer- 
tamina hucusque sane ex ordine scripta extant. 
Thus the notice of Polycarp’s martyrdom is not placed opposite the 7th year of 
M. Aurelius, but after it, and is associated with the persecution at Vienne and Lyons. 
The bearing of this arrangement will be discussed below. On the other hand Jerome 


in his edition of the Chronicon places both persecutions opposite the 7th year of 
M. Aurelius, though the latter took place A.D. 177. See below, p. 545- 


The corresponding words in Syncellus are, MoAvcapzos 6 tepuiraros 
Spipvys éxicxoros 76 ixtp Xpwrrod paprupiy éreAcwOy Swwypod Kata Thy 
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*Agiav yeyovoros. moddAot dé kal xard tas Taddias vopinws brép Xpurrod 
nOAncay, Gv Ta paptipia avayéyparrat eis pvypnv Tois perérerta (pp. 664, 
665). 


(ii) Hist. Eccles. iii. 36, 37, 38. 
The passages are quoted above, p. 138 sq. 


(iii) Hist. Zccles. iv. 14, 15. 

"Emi 5€ trav Sndovpevor, "Avixytov THs ‘Pwpaiwv éxxdy- 
cias nyoupevov, Ilohkvcapmov ert mepiovta T@ Biv yevéo Oar 
; 4 ‘ > c ld a“ 3 , > La) , 

Te émt “Papns Kat eis opidtiav To ‘Avixyt@ edOety did Te 
Cnrnpa wept THS KaTa TO TdoKXA Nucpas, Eipnvatos ioropel. 


Kat addAnv S€ 6 avros mepi tov Tlokukdprov mrapadidwor 
Sujyynow, hv dvaykatov tots wept avrov Syhovpevois émt- 
cuvarsat, OUTWS ExovTaY’ 

> A A 4 lal 4A ‘ c , > , 

Amo Tov Tpitov Tv Tpos Tas aiperers Evpyvaiov. 

Kai TloAykaptioc k.t.A, [See above, p. 537.] 

A c > “ c , , > “ 

Tavta 0 Hipynvatos. o yé tou IlohvKapmos &v 7H Syho- 
Deion mpos Piiaryoiovs avrov ypady, pepouevy eis Sevpo, 
Kéxpytat Tut waptuptass aro THs Ilérpov mporépas emiarodys. 

> 4 \ ¢ / / \ > / 

15. “Ev tovrw dé 6 IlodvKapmos peyiotwy THY “Aciav 
dvalopyBnodvrav Swypav paptupio teeovTar. avary- 

/ 4 > ‘el \ , > / o> / 
Kaoratov S€ avTov TO TéAos, eyypddws dn depdpevor, 
nyovpar Sey pynpn THS totopias KatabéoOa. €or SE 7 
ypadn éx mpoodrov hs avTos éxxhyoias yyEiro, Tats Kard 
Tldvrov mapoukias Ta Kat’ avrov amoonpaivovaea Sia TovTwv’ 


“H €xkAucia To¥ Oeof k.1.A. [Here follows the greater part of 
the Smyrnzan Letter ; see 11. p. 941 sq. | 


Ta pev On Kata TOV Oavydovoyv Kal drootohiKdv Tlodv- 
Kaptov To.ovTov Karngiwro Téhovs, Tav Kara THY Spupvatov 
éxkdrynoiav ddekpav Thy toropiay év 7 Sedydxapev adrav 
émusto\n Kararelepevor. év TH avTn dé Tept adtod ypady 
Kat GA\a papTupia ouvyaTTo Kata THY adTHY Xpvpvay Te- 
Tpaypeva VTO THY avTHV TEplodov Tod xpdvov THs TOU Iohv- 
kdpmov aptupias, pe? av kat Mytpddwpos Hs Kara 
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Mapkiova mrdvys tperBurepos Sy elvar Soxay Tupi trapa- 
Sobeis avypnra. Tav ye pny ToTe TepiBdynTos paprTus els 
tis éyvepilero Ilys, ov Tas KaTad pépos Opodoyias, THY TE 
Tov éyov mappyciav, Kal tas vmép THS TioTEws emi TOU 
Sypov Kal Tav apxdvtwv dmodoyias, SidacKadukas te Syuy- 
yopias, Kai er. Tas mpos Tos UromenTwKdTas TO KaTd TOV 
Swwypov treipacue Sekoes, tapapviias Te ds ext THs Elp- 
KTS Tois Tap avTov ciaadixvoupévois ddedpots maperiBero, 
ds Te él TovTo.s Ureuewe Bacdvous Te Kal Tas emt TavTas 
ddynddvas Kabyrdces Te, Kal THY emi THs Tupas Kaprepiay, 
THY Te ef atract Tots Tapadd£ois avTov TeheuTHY TANpETTA- 
TH THS TEPL avTOU ypadys TEpLexovans, Tos ols dirov emi 
TavTHY avatréurpoper, TOIS TOV apxaiwy ouvaybetow yyy 
paptuplois évteraypernv. €&fs Sé kal addov &v Tlepyduw 
moder THS “Acias Vropyyjpata peyaptupynKdtav déperau, 
Kdprov Kat Ilarvdov Kat yuvaixos ’Ayabovixns, pera mel- 
oTas Kal Suamperets Ouodoyias emddws Terehevwpevav. 

With the quotation from Irenzus in c. 14 compare H, £. iii. 28 6 58 Elpyvatos... 


év r@ Tplrw Kal ioroplap ovk dklav AnOns rH ypady wapédwxev, ws éx mapaddcews Iodv- 
kdprov pdoxwy, Iwdvynv rov drdcrodov eloedOeiv more év Badavely K.T.r. 


(iv) ist. Eccles. v. 5. 
Tlofewod dy é’ odous THs Cwns ereow evernKovta ov 
“a ek" / / , > al Lal 
Tos emt Taddias paptupyoac. Tedewbévros, Eipnvaios tis 
‘ a Ly ia ‘ c ~ , ‘\ 5 
kata, Aovydouvor 1s 0 Tlofewos yyetro mapouKias thy ém- 
oKomny diadéxerat. Tohundprov dé rovrov dkovarny yevéo Oat 
Kata THv véav enavOdvoney nduxiav. odtos | Eipnvatos | trav 
emt “Pans k.T.d. 


(v) Hist. Eccles. v. 20. 
| Oe. 3 \ , \ \ a € > A 
€V 7) ‘YE PNY TpoEipHKapev pos TOV Pwpivov o EKipynvatos 
emirtohy avOis THS dpa TlokvKdprw cvvovaias avrov pry- 
povever héywv’ Tafta Td Adrmata, PAwPINE, K.T.A. 


See above, p. 538. 
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Io. 
Syriac MartTyrRo.ocy [c. a.D. 350?]. 


‘Shebat [Febr.] 23. In Asia, of the number of the ancient con- 
fessors, Polycarp the bishop, Aratus, Cosconius, Melanippus and Zeno.’ 


The name here given as Aratus is written in the Syriac MS aL air’ 
‘Arutus’, which may perhaps, as Wright suggests, be a mistake for soal win’ 


Aristus or Erastus. 

On this document see II. p. 417- It is worthy of notice that under ‘The latter 
Kanun [January] 19’ we have a similar entry, ‘In the city of Nicza, of the number 
of the ancient confessors, Cosconius, Zeno, and Melanippus’. 

Il. 
Lire OF PoLycarP [c. A.D. 350?]. 
This fictitious biography, which apparently professes to have been 


written by Pionius, is printed in full in my second volume, where also 
its date is discussed. 


12, 
Psrupo-Ienatius [c. A.D. 3707]. 
(i) Lpist. ad Antioch. 13. 
"Aomdlerar vas TodvKapmos 6 dkiomperns érioxoros, 
oO Kat aN ae iad ® ‘ 0 , e an > K ld 
é MEAEL TEPL ULWY, @ Kal TapelEunv vas Ev Kupio. 
(ii) Zpist. ad Heron. 7. 
Tlokvedpr tapebeunv vas év Kupio “Inoot Xpior@. 
(iii) Zpist. ad Philipp. 14. 
> / \ 4 > 7 4 
Aomdlopwat Tov ayiov ériaKkotrov TlokvKapzov. 
In addition to these are the passages taken by this forger from the genuine Ignatius 
(see above, p. 536). 
13. 
HIERONYMUS [c. A.D. 390—400]. 


(i) De Viris Illustribus 17 (Op. u. p. 843). 

Polycarpus, Ioannis apostoli discipulus et ab eo Smyrnae episcopus 
ordinatus, totius Asiae princeps fuit, quippe qui nonnullos apostolorum 
et eorum qui viderant Dominum magistros habuerit et viderit. Hic 
propter quasdam super die paschae quaestiones sub imperatore Anto- 
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nino Pio, ecclesiam in urbe regente Aniceto, Romam venit, ubi plurimos 
credentium, Marcionis et Valentini persuasione deceptos, reduxit ad. 
fidem. . Cumque -ei fortuito obviam fuisset Marcion et diceret ‘ Cog- 
nosce nos’, respondit, ‘Cognosco primogenitum diaboli’. Postea 
vero, regnante M. Antonino et L. Aurelio Commodo, quarta post 
Neronem persecutione, Smyrnae sedente proconsule et universo populo 
in amphitheatro adversus eum personante igni traditus est. Scripsit 
ad Philippenses valde utilem epistolam quae usque hodie in Asiae 
conventu legitur. 


(ii) Adv. Helvidium 17 (Op. i. p..225). 
See above, p. 147. 


(iii) Zpistula 71 (Of. I. p. 434). 

Porro Josephi libros et sanctorum Papiae et Polycarpi volumina 
falsus ad te rumor pertulit a me esse translata; quia nec otii mei nec 
virium est tantas res eadem in alteram linguam exprimere venustate. 

(iv) Chronicon M. Aurel. 7 (11. p. 171, ed. Schdne). 


Persecutione orta in Asia Polycarpus et Pionius fecere martyrium, 
quorum scribtae quoque passiones feruntur. 


After this follows ‘ Plurimi in Gallia etc.’; see above, p. 541. 


Of the four works of Jerome here quoted the first belongs to A.D. 392, the 
second to A.D. 382, the third to A.D, 398, and the fourth to A.D. 378. 


14. 
RUFINUS [c. A.D. 402—406]. 
Lfistoria Ecclesiastica iii. 36, 37, 38, iv. 14, 15. 


These passages, translated from Eusebius, have supplied a large portion of the 
notices of Polycarp in later Latin writers ; but they are too long to be given in full. 


; 
4 
A 
+ 
: 
= 
i 
*) 
: 
“ 
4 
a 


15. 
Macarius Macnzs [c. A.D. 400]. 

Apocritica iii. 24 (p. 109, ed. Blondel). 

Atre & ovv rHv Spvpvaiwv émuckomnv Siémwv Todv- 
KapTos, TOU KaLpod TaV Aniwy peydhws voonaavTos, OTNviKa 
pnde puxp@ véder KpuTTopevos ovpavos aaBearov &€ depos 
THv proywow ereutrev, cis duetpov THY emikeyerny SiaKaiov 
Hreipov expt TooovTov Kal TOV MBddwv Tas voridas é&y- 
IG. 1. 35 
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paver, emt todd Sé rods avOpdmovs Tov duTypod mu€LlovTos, 
mapehOav 6 Oeaméoios éxeivos avnp Kal Oeacdpevos Tovs 
oiKHTOpas OUTW TeTpYXwpEeVoUS, Tas xeElpas BV evyTs emBa- 
av TpdTov Tia KEKavpev@ Kaip@, eLaidyns TOD Kadads Exew 
eroinoe Ta Tavra aperpws 8 avlis vero mrvyomeryns THS 
xX<paov Kal TaV évoikwy, oikTpas ddvpopevar, mad O adds 
eis dépa Tas xelpas meTdoas EAvoe TO Sewdv, TO OTVYVOV 
iaodpevos. Kal dy mpd THs emiaKoTHs yHpas Biov oiKovo- 
pav, Orov & av murtevwy Tas. xelpas éméBade, Kak@s Eoxer 
aTavTa. 


The editio princeps of this father was published by Blondel (Paris, 1876). He 
seems to have been the same Macarius Magnes whose name appears in connexion 
with the Oak Synod, A.D. 403. Duchesne, in a monograph which appeared almost 
simultaneously with the editio princeps (De Macario Magnete etc., Paris 1877), 
maintained a different opinion; but he has since (Vita Polycarpi Auctore Pionio 
p- 7 sq.) accepted this identification, which is now generally received. 

In the last line but two x#pas is Zahn’s correction for the reading of the Ms xe?pas 
(see 11. p. 1017 sq.). Blondel reads [dia] xefpas. For these miracles see 11. p. 1012. 


16. 
SocraTEs [c. A.D. 440]. 
Historia Ecclesiastica Vv. 22. 

Kat ore Tlodvcapmos 6 THs Spvpvns erioKomos, 0 voTEpov 
emt Topdivavod paptupyjcas, “AviKyt® Te emioKdT@ TIS 
‘Pons exowdver pndev Siakpwopevos mepi éoptyns mpos 
atrov, Kaitou Kal avTos e€ éyywpiov THs ev Spvprvyn cvryGeias 
Th TecoaperkadeKaTy TO Tdoxa emiTEehav, Ws ev TH TéuTTY 
THS ExkAnovacriKHs iaTopias EvaéBuos déyeu. 


This strange statement that Polycarp was martyred under Gordian will be con- 
sidered in the subsequent chapter on the Date of the Martyrdom. 


17. 
THEODORET [A.D. 446]. 
Lpist. 145, Op. Iv. p. 1026. 
é The passage is quoted above, p- 161 sq. 
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18. 


SozoMEN [c. A.D. 445]. 
LHistoria Ecclesiastica vil 19. 

al lal nw , 
Alée pev repli tadrns THs Eoprys [Tod mdoyxa | at Siadhopat. 
coddrata Sé mws olpar Katadvoa THY oupBacay mddaL 
‘ 4 / \ > ‘ , \ /, ~ 
TEept tavTns hiroverkiay Tovs appt Bixtwpa Tov TOTE THS 
c 4 RR \ , \ ~ > ‘\ 
Popns emioKxorov Kat TlokvKapmov tov Xpupvatov. Emel 

\ ¢ \ 5 s e ta) > » 8 a , ‘ 4 
Yap ol mpos Ovow Lepets OvK wovTo dew IlavAov kat Ilérpou 


















\ 4 3 , c A > a“ > , > 4 “~ 
THY tapddoow arydlew, ot Sé ex THs "Acias “lwdvyy Ta 

> “ > A > , a“ an , 
evayyehioTn aKodovbeiy icxupilovto, tovTo Kowyn Sd€av, 
4 c nw A a 
ExacTo. ws eldiferay éoptdlovtes THS TpOs Odas Kowvwvias 

> 
ov exwpicbnaar. 

Sozomen has here confused together the earlier communications between Polycarp 

and Anicetus on the Paschal question with the later communications between Poly- 
crates and Victor on the same subject. The similarity of the names (Polycarpus, 


Polycrates), and the fact that Polycrates refers to Polycarp, would assist this con- 
fusion. 





19. 
TIMOTHEUS OF ALEXANDRIA [A.D. 457]. 
Lestimonia Patrum. 
(2 rnmma <ijamen wAnmac’ waaisalaas 
weagaculia hals wh 
Oma wars sae . tn amass wx Kole 
WO wars sam Wold ocalos KTmas wi 


wwhassas calasa iizsa chan «ns 


Of Polycarp bishop of Smyrna and martyr, from the Epistle to the 
Philippians. 


But God and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ and the Chief- 
priest of eternity Himself, God Jesus Christ, (shall) build you up in faith 
and in truth and in all meekness. 

For the writer Timotheus, and for the work from which this extract is taken, see 


above, p. 168. It follows immediately after the extracts given above (p. 167) from 
Ignatius. It was first published by Cureton C. Z p. 212, from whom I have taken it. 


357-2 
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20. 


Dionysius THE AREOPAGITE [c. A.D. 500]. 
LEpistula 7 ad Polycarpum. 


§ 2. Sd de dis AowWopeta Oat por Tov GopioTHv ‘A7o\o- 
, ‘ 4 > ‘al € Oe i s78 / > \ 
gavyn Kat watpadoiay ozroKahew, ws Tots EhAnvwr emt Tous 
7 > ie) "9 , 
EdAnvas ovy oolws Kpapev@ k.T.d. 
The letter is a reply to this imaginary attack of Apollophanes; but it contains 
nothing which throws light on the history or traditions affecting Polycarp. 


21. 


PHILOXENUS OF HIERAPOLIS [A.D. 485—518]. 


Lpistula ad Patricium. 
The passage is quoted above, p. 169. 


22. 


SEVERUS OF ANTIOCH [c A.D. 513—518]. 


Adv. Joannem Grammaticum, 


A aca TAS Aan’ saazyoalas 
wrtacmdslia hals wh 

mbhaires jeno alas An <uscarsm <hamss cas 
alo axzsars «amd Saree reales cols 

OTS cas aA cass lbs aa les 

teers Lae a t3 amasea Wale ps am 
re ware Cale pralsis MMA rst ama 
whos alasa ictizsa whaisums AAS 
rivay hota chatiaamsaa whaats cl ciasa 
wwhoauarsa rhaumsmsssa 
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Of Polycarp bishop of Smyrna and martyr from the Epistle to the 
Philippians; 


In the same manner deacons blameless before His righteousness are dea- 
cons of God and Christ and not of man. 


Of the same from the same Epistle; 


But God Himself and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ and the 
eternal Chief-priest Himself, God Jesus Christ, (shall) build you in faith 
and in truth and in all gentleness and tn all unwrathfulness and patience 
and endurance of spirit and in perseverance and in chastity. 


On this writer, and on this particular work, see above, pp. 169, 174. These pas- 


sages follow immediately after the extracts from Ignatius given above, pp. 170—174. 
T have taken them from Cureton C. Z. p. 214 sq. 


23. 
ANONYMOUS SYRIAC WRITER. 


Testimonia Sanctorum Patrum. 


~waatmlad <mxro7 


Mars Say . tS BA wram ela Ls 
mraasm ico olds am Sears :tXao war's 
mura .am cetalin = retaken rcraxca_ce > 
tara :@obQQG Assal mls small mah oas 
emadun <pAas id iin law’ whois duls 
inion chasie saan im Iba .ilios 
jenn ean whl hal eaadia cbs rasan 
Made pulcora’ halos eh 3A teh hoch’ 
piss rls sss Wim wole oo ietiin Whasasa 
erasco sh * 


1 The Ms reads incorrectly re para. 2 The Ms reads (or at least Zingerle 
prints) 30.8.3. 
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* pata 
oalwa xian e_amla aly ela -_adGacn 


d pLesr pir alsa casi ao mallia alsa 
LaaZ ON cask on emasoalss alya jb pasa 


Of the holy Polycarp; 


For every one that confesseth not our Lord Jesus Christ that He came 
in the flesh, is a false Christ; and if he confesseth not the testimony of the 
Cross, he is from the devil; and he that dealeth treacherously with the 
words of God in regard to his lusts and saith that there ts no resurrection 
neither judgment, that man is the first-born of Satan. Therefore let us 
abandon the vanity of the many and the false doctrine, and let us turn to 
the word which from the beginning was delivered unto us, watching in 
prayer and continuing in fasting and in supplication and asking of God 
the Lord of all that Fle bring us not into temptation. 


And again; 


Be ye praying for all the saints and for kings and rulers and for 
princes, and for those that hate us and persecute us, and for the enemtes of 
the Cross of Christ. 


These extracts were first published by Zingerle (Monumenta Syriaca 1. p. t) from 
the ms Vatic. Syr. 135. It contains testimonies of the fathers, and this portion refers 
to the Second Advent. The scribe of the Ms was one Barsumas whom we learn from 
another Ms (Vatic. Syr. 94) to have been alive in A.D. 1010. Of the date of the work 
itself no information is given; but among the authors quoted is Jacob of Sarug who 
died A.D. 521 (see Assem. J7d/. Orient. 1. p. 289 sq.). 


24. 
ANTIOCHENE Acts oF Icnatius [5th or 6th cent.]. 

Q \ ‘ \ ta n , 

§ 3. Kai apooxor pera rohvy Kdéparov TH Ypupvatev 
, 4 a “a \ VM cs ‘ ¥ \ 9 

moder oY TOMAR XapG KataBas THs vos eomeEvdE TOV ayiov 
Hodvcaprov Tov Spupvaiov éxicKxorov tov cvvaxpoarny Oed- 
carla éyeyovecay yap médar pabyrat "lwdvvov. map @ 

KatayxOeis «.7.d. (The context will be found below, 1. p. 480 sq.) 


For the limits of date of this document see II. p. 382 sq. 
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25. 
Roman Acts or Icnatius [5th or 6th cent.], 


The writer copies out (§ 12) the extract from Polycarp relating to 
Ignatius, as given in Eusebius; see 1. p. 535 sq. 


For the limits of date of this document see II. p. 381 sq. 


26. 


Grecory or Tours [a.D. 576, 588]. 


(i) Historia Francorum i, 26 (p. 174 sq., Migne). 


Nam sub Antonini imperio Marcionitana et Valentiniana haeresis 
insana surrexit; et Justinus philosophus post scriptos catholicae eccle- 
siae libros martyrio pro Christi nomine coronatur. In Asia autem orta 
persecutione beatissimus Polycarpus Ioannis apostoli et evangelistae 
discipulus octogesimo aetatis suae anno, velut holocaustum purissimum, 
per ignem Domino consecratur. Sed et in Galliis multi pro Christi 
nomine sunt per martyrium gemmis caelestibus coronati; quorum pas- 
sionum historiae apud nos ‘fideliter usque hodie retinentur. [27] Ex 
quibus et ille primus Lugdunensis ecclesiae Photinus episcopus fuit, qui 
plenus dierum, diversis afflictus suppliciis, pro Christi nomine passus est. 
Beatissimus vero Irenaeus hujus successor martyris, qui a beato Poly- 
carpo ad hanc urbem directus est, admirabili virtute enituit; qui in 
modici temporis spatio praedicatione sua maxime in integro civitatem 
reddidit Christianam. Sed veniente persecutione...Beatum Irenaeum 
diversis in sua carnifex praesentia poenis affectum Christo Domino per 
martyrium dedicavit. Post hunc et quadraginta octo martyres passi 
sunt, ex quibus primum fuisse legimus Vettium Epagatum. 


In the sentence ‘qui a beato etc.’, the tenour of the sentence requires ‘ Irenaeus’, not 
*Pothinus’ (here written Photinus), as the antecedent to the relative; see above, p. 430+ 
At the same time there is much confusion in the narrative. Vettius Epagathus was 
one of the sufferers in the same persecution at Vienne and Lyons (A.D. 177); which 
was fatal to Pothinus (Euseb. 1. Z. v. 1), whereas Irenzeus survived this persecution 
many years. 

In his other work however (De Glor. Mart. 49, 50), in which he gives a fuller 
account of the martyrs of Vienne and Lyons, and which shows a knowledge of the 
original documents, the sequence of events is correctly given. 

The composition of the Historia was begun A.D. 576, and occupied him till A.D, 
592. The Gloria Martyrum was written A.D. 587, 588. See Ebers Christ. Latein. 
Liter. 1. pp. 541, 546. It would seem that he had studied the documents more care- 
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fully meanwhile. Any revision which he made of the first book of the Historia must 
have been very carelessly done. 


(ii) De Gloria Martyrum 86 (p. 781, Migne). 

Nam recolo quod in adolescentia mea gestum audivi. Dies passionis 
erat Polycarpi martyris magni, et in Ricomagensi vico civitatis Arvernae 
ejus solemnia celebrabantur. Lecta igitur passione cum reliquis lecti- 
onibus quas canon sacerdotalis invexit, tempus ad sacrificium offeren- 
dum advenit, acceptaque turre diaconus, in qua mysterium dominici 
corporis habebatur, ferre coepit ad ostium, ingressusque templum ut 
eam altari superponeret, elapsa de manu ejus ferebatur in aera, et sic ad 
ipsam aram accedens nunquam eam manus diaconi potuit assequi: quod 
non alia credimus actum de causa, nisi quia pollutus erat in conscientia. 
Saepius enim ab eodem adulteria ferebantur admissa. Uni tantum 
presbytero et tribus mulieribus, ex quibus una mater mea erat, haec 
videre licitum fuit; caeteri non viderunt. Aderam fateor et ego tunc 
temporis festivitati, sed haec videre non merui. 


See above, p. 455 sq. 


27. 
CHRONICON PASCHALE [c. A.D. 630]. 


(i) p. 479 sq. (ed. Bonn.). 
"16. ’. ka’. var. TeprddXov Kal Laxepddrov. 
Tlo\dKkaptros Xpvprns eriokoros, avnp Oavydovos Kal TOV 
EJ 4 > , > \ > ‘ ‘\ cys 5 “A > ¢ 
amTooToO\wy ov povoy akovoTys G\ha Kal ur avTw@V €mTioKo- 
Tos KaTaoTds, eT. Tepiav ev TO Biw, yevomevos ev “Poduy emt 
*AviKytou émuarKdrov Sua Litrnpa Tept THS TOU TdoVa EopTNs 
‘ ~ c SR > 4 \ , ¢ lal lal 
moddous THY amo Ovadevtivov Kal Mapkiwvos aiperikav TO 
lal a ¢ “A id > / a ‘\ , 7 = 
Tov Xpiatov vytet Aoyw eréotpeper. Os Kal Mapkiwvi wore 
> »¥ 2 A x97 \ , 2 , eon 
«is ow avrov éMovr. Kai dyoavte. “EmywodoKes yas ; 
daexpiOn *EmvywéoKkw oe TOV TpwTdToKOV Tov Yarava, ws 
toropet Kipnvatos. 
(ii) p. 480 sq. 
*Ivd. a’. &. dr. Aiduavod Kai Mdorwpos. 
"Erous pry THs «ls ovpavods dvahybews Tod Kupiov, 
‘ 7 ) Se pee, td “ ie Ber 
peylotav thy Aciay avacoBnodvrwr Swwypav, Todot €wap- 
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, s4.9 3 , , > 7 . a 
Tupnoav’ év ots TlodvKapros, Suvpvyns emioKotros Kat Tov 
dtooTo\ov “Iwdvvov pablytys Kal vm avrov Katacraleis 
erioKomos, cvihyndbels éexi avOumdrov Tatiov Kodparov vo 
e , > 4 en yw la \ ‘ c 7 
Hpddov eipnvdpxov, viod ovros Nuxyrov, Kat rodda vropei- 

‘ \ > A , ~ \ - “A > 
vas dua Ty «ls Xpiotov tiotw, TH mpo C Kahavoav Amrpt- 

, “~ Ud 4 4 4 A“ , A a 
Miov, T@ peydo caBBdtw, wpa yn, TOU KevTUPiwVoOs THY TOV 
> , > 7 ‘\ > ‘al - 2 ld 
emovvaxbévrwv lovéaiwy kat eOvixav dirovekiay Oeacape- 
vou, Tees Ur atdtav ev péow exdn Cav, av éTaV Ts’. OUTw 

‘\ ‘ > , - RT, lal , om nan , 
yap Kat amexahvhOn avr@ red\evovc Oa avrov Cavra Kaidpe- 
vov. tept dé Tav érav avrov eime TO aVvOuTaTYH eimdvTL avTa@ 
Bhacdypynoov tov Xprordv, o d€ elmer, Is” ern Sovdedw 7G 
Xpiord, ovdey pe Noiknoe’ Kal TAS Sivapan Pracrdnuijioras 
Tov odcavTd pe Bacitea; TovTw Kal dwn ek TOU odpavod 
6068 &v TO oTadio Spvpvaiwy cioidvTr, “Ioxve, Todv- 

‘\ > , Xx ‘\ A > 4 > ‘ “ ¥ 
kapie, Kal avdpilov. Kal Tov peév eidvta ovddels THY awV 
eg \ \ \ ‘ \ a ¢ , ¥ \ 
elder, THY S€ hwvnv Twoddol Kai TaY HueTepwy NKovoay. dv 

A 
T@ ayiw dé Tlokvedpm@ Kal addou & do PiradedAdeias pap- 
a + , 4 a. , $2.2 > e 

Tupovaow ev Ypupvy’ Kal év Tlepyduw dé Erepor, ev ols Hv 
Pye: 4 , ¥ , e Vn / ‘ 
Kat Ilaias kat addou trodXol, wy Kal eyypada hépovTar Ta 
paptipia. mdetoro. Kal avrav avdypamro. eis ete viv ot 

c lal 
dyaves Siapevovow, ov TavTwv Tats pea Belaus yevoiTo Has 
ovyKowwvors Te Kal wabnras yevér Oa. 


The chronological notices in this passage will be fully discussed in the chapter on 
the Date of the Martyrdom. For the substitution of Tamas for IldmvXos (as given by 
Euseb. H. £. iv. 15) see the Contemporary Review, August 1875, p. 381 sq. 


28. 
EARLIER RoMAN MARTYROLOGIES [c. A. D. ?]. 


(i) Martyrologium Hieronymianum (Hieron. Of. Xi. pp. 549, 55°, 
551; 555, 598, 604). 


xvi Kal. Febr. [Jan. 17] Lingonis, passio sanctorum germanorum 
martyrum, Speusippi, Helasippi, Melasippi, Leonellae, Meonis, 
Junellae. 

xiv Kal. Febr. [Jan. 19]-..Germanae. 
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vii Kal. Febr. [Jan. 26] In Nicaea Smyrnae, Passio sancti Poy; 
carpi episcopi. 

Kal. Febr. [Feb. 1] In Graecia sanctorum Polycarpi episcopi, 
Poenis, Dionysii ; item Dionysii; item Poenis, et aliorum quin- 
decim martyrum. 

vii Kal. Mart. [Feb. 23] In Asia Polycarpi episcopi. cum aliis 
duodecim martyribus. Smyrnae, SS. Erotis, Carpori, etc. 

iv Id. Mart. [March 12] Smyrnae, Pionis, Metrodi. : 

Kal. Nov. [Nov. 1] Castro Divione, passio sancti Benigni presbyteri 
et martyris. 

xiv Kal. Jan. [Dec. 19] In Nicaea civitate Bithyniae, Zosimi, 
Pauli, etc. 


(ii) Martyrologium Vetus Romanum (Patrol. Lat, CXxitl. pp. 147, 
149, 177, ed. Migne). 

xiv Kal. Febr. [Jan. 19] In Smyrna Sancti Germanici martyris re 
bestias damnati. 

vii Kal. Febr. [Jan. 26] S. Rolyedrps, discipuli S. Joannis Apostoli, 
apud Smyrnam passi. 

Kal. Febr. [Feb. 1] Smyrnae Pionii martyris et aliorum quin- 
~decim. 

vii Kal. Mart. [Feb. 23] Romae, Polycarpi presbyteri. 

xv Kal. Jan. [Dec. 18] Rufi et Zosimi de primis discipulis Christi, 
per quos ecclesia de Judaeis et Graecis primitiva fundata est. 


The Hieronymian Martyrology is a cento of divers martyrologies and calendars, 
some as early as the 4th century. It seems to have been compiled at the beginning 
of the 7th century, but has been interpolated in the eighth (see De Rossi Rom. Sotterr. 
Il. p.x sq-). The Old Roman Martyrology seems to have been drawn up in the 8th 
century, and was the source of the later martyrologies, Ado and the rest. It is a 
much less important document than the Hieronymian (see De Rossi Il. p. xxvii sq.). 


20. 


WaRNAHARIUS [c, A.D. 615]. 


Acta Tergeminorum § 3; Bolland. Act. Sanct. Jan. u. p. 77. 


3. Denique S. Polycarpus Ephesi urbis episcopus, doctrina bea- 
tissimi Joannis apostoli et evangelistae perfecte instructus, Spiritu 
Sancto repletus, fidei ducatu cupiens Christi militiam ampliare, per 
diversas mundi partes suos dirigebat discipulos verbum Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi gentibus fiducialiter praedicare, Audiens itaque Aurelianum 
imperatorem, post discessum Severi impii persecutoris, crudelissimam 
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denuo resuscitasse persecutionem, et quod malo peior princeps principi 
successisset in regno, et Galliarum provincias coram se suisque praesi- 
dibus, ac generaliter in cuncto populo sibi subdito promulgasse edictum, 
et decrevisse ut diversis omnes omnino punirentur suppliciis Christiani, 
B. Polycarpus sanctos Dei sacerdotes, id est, Andochium et Benignum 
presbyteros, et Thyrsum diaconum, illuc praedicationis causa destinavit, 
viros scilicet virtutibus praestantissimos, in Dei amore diffusos, ad cer- 
taminis agonem festinos, pro Christi nomine itinerum labores assumere 
omnino devotos, pericula maris sustinere non tardos, peregrinationes 
ambientes expetere hilares, ac parentes pro religione Christi gratanter 
relinquere, poenarum supplicia vel’ beatae mortis passionem desiderare 
potius, non timere. 

4. Qui viri tres obedientes sanctis monitis, naviculam ascendentes, 
sanctis sanctus valedicens Polycarpus ita tradidit in mandatis ; Ite viri 
fortes, in fortitudine Christi fortiter dimicantes, per sanctam Christi 
confessionem plures commilitones acquirite; cum quibus de victoria 
triumphantes, ‘nomen et dignitatis gloriam possitis adipisci sempiternam. 
Fructus laboris vestri multiplici opulentia cumulentur ; justorum para- 
disi sedes per vos plurimum de sanctarum animarum adquisitione 
laetentur. His et aliis multis eos S. Polycarpus prosequebatur ora- 
| tionibus. 

a Illi vero navigantes feliciter gubernatione divina ad Massiliensium 
littora celerius pervenerunt etc. 





Rm These Acts were sent by Warnaharius to Ceraunius Archbishop of Paris, who held 
3 the see about A.D. 615 (Gallia Christiana vil. p. 25). It is not clear whether 
- Warnaharius was himself the author of the work; but it cannot have been much older. 


30. 


Maximus THE CONFESSOR [} A.D. 662]. 


(a) Prolog. in Op. S. Dionysii p. 17 (ed. Migne). 


Mynpovever 5é Tov "Apeworayirov Kal Avovicros dpxatos 
Kopwiwv éricKxomos kat TlohvKapros &v TH mpos “AOnvaious 
EMLETOAH AVTOV. 

This statement would be true, if the words cat Ilo\v«apzros were struck out, for the 
mention of the Areopagite by his namesake was contained in a Letter to the Athenians 


_ (Euseb. H. Z. iv. 23). How Maximus (or his transcriber) stumbled thus, it is not 
_ gasy to say, : , 
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(b) Schol. in Epist. S. Dionysii p. 536. 

‘O dywos ovros TlohkvKapros Spdpvys THs év ’Acia yéyo- 
vey €mioKoTos, aKpoaTns yEevopuevos TOV ayiov “Iwavvou Tov 
evayyehioTov, ws pnow EKipnvatos év 7 tpitw BiBdio tav 
Kara THs Wevdavipov yrooews’ Kal waptupio Sé éerededOy 
Sia. wrupds. exer S€ Kai emuarodds 6 adrds Oetos TlokvKapzos 
mpos Dilurmnoious. 





31. 
MICHAEL SYNCELLUS [c. A.D. 820]. 

Vita Dionystt Areopagttae p. 653 (ed. Migne). 

Ta mpos Tovs “Edeciwv kat Spvpvatwv Kai Kpyrav tav- 
lepwTdrous Kal mpos avTav TaY THS aywTdTys exkdyoias 
Oeperiov, TaV dtooTéhwv h€éyw, TpoKExXELpoToVNnuEevous TpoE- 
Spous, Tiyudbeov kal TlodvKapmov Kat Titov. 


32. 
NICEPHORUS OF CONSTANTINOPLE [f A.D. 828]. 


For the reference to Polycarp see above, p. 213. 


33: 
Puotius [c. A.D. 850]. 
Bibliotheca c. 126 (p. 95). 


"AveyvdaOn BiBduddpiov év @ Kdyjpevtos emuatodal mpos 

Kopwiovs B’ évedéporro... 

"Ev 7@ atte dé BiBdidapio aveyvdc On Kai TlohuKdprrov 
> A \ ld 4 “A , 
€miatohn mpos Diturmnciovs, yé“ovoa odds vovlecias 
peta cadnveias Kal amhdérntos Kata Tov ExkhyowwoTLKOV THS 
Epunveias TUmov. eye S€ Kal Tas EmLTTOAAS aUTOLS ‘Tyvariov 
Tou Deopépov dmeotahkevat, Kal airetrar dvadiaxOjvar Tap 
avrav et TL TEpt Exeivou OiaKovoaien, 
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Bibliotheca 120 (p. 94). 
Tovrov | Eipnvator | pas, yever Bat Tlo\vkdprrov ev TOU 
iepopdprupos =popyns emoKomou pabyriy, mperBvtepov dé 
ToBewod, ob Kat Ths émurKomys TOV AovySovver duddoyxos 


KaTECTY: 


34. 





Grorcius HamarTo.us [c. a.D. 850]. 


Chronicon iii. 137 (Patrol. Graec. CX. p. 528 sq., ed. Migne). 


Baoweia “Avrwvivov. 

Mera ’ASdpiavov éBacidevoev "Avrwvivos 0 EvoeBys ern 
KB’, viotrounbeis TO *Adpiar@, Kal patos TV avToKpardpwr 
EvoeBns érexhyOn. 

OuyoKe 5é€ mpoBarav eis Baoiiéa Mdpxov *Avrwvivov 
TOV tOvov yap. Bpov. 









ed ov IlokvKapmos 0 pablyrns Iwdvvov tov Oeoddyou Kal 
> A c , ‘ , ¢ > £ 4 
lovarivos 6 duidaodos kat Avovicrtos | 0 | ériaxomos KopivOov 
ELAPTUPNT AV... 

emt avrod Ovadertivos kal Képdwv kat Mapxiwr emi ths 
“Papns atpeoidpyar eyvwpilovro. 

TlohvKapmos 5€ [0] érioxoros Spupvys eis ov, é\Oav 
Mapkiow, mpos avtév dnow 6 Mapkior, "Emvywodokeis nuas, 
a) \ , G 4? s so” \ , 

@ kahé Todvapme ; 0 S€é,’Exvywdokw o€, dy, Tov TpwTdro- 
Kop viov Tov Larava. 

This account is adopted according to his custom by Cedrenus, who therefore like- 
wise places the martyrdom in the reign of Antoninus Pius. To one of these 
plagiarists of this Georgius we should probably refer the anonymous extract in Pearson 
Minor Works i. p. 526 ‘Certe apud chronographum veterem MS, quem mihi commo- 
davit vir eruditissimus, Isaacus Vossius, haec legi; Mera 52 ’Adpiavdy éBacl\evoev 
*Avrvivos érn KB’, ep’ oF Wodtxapros 6 wabnrys ‘Iwdvvov Tov evaryyedorot kal "Tove rivos 
6 piddcopos euapripyoay. Renan (L’£ elise Chrétienne p. 453) notices this anonymous 
‘chronicler cited by Pearson, but does not trace the extract to its source. 


It may be well to state that the arrangement of Georgius Hamartolus requires us 
to refer ég ov to Antoninus Pius, not to M. Aurelius. 
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35+ 


Fiorus-Bepa [c. A.D. 870]. 


% 

| 
y 
: 
wr 
i, 
ia 
NI 


Martyrologium ed. Bolland. (see Patrol. Lat. xciv. p. 813, etc., ed. 
Migne). 
xvi Kal. Febr. [Jan. 17] Et apud Lingones natale geminorum 
Pseusippi, Elasippi, et Melasippi, etc. 


[The connexion with Benignus and through him with Polycarp is added in 
some MSS, but appears to have been no part of this Martyrology, as it left the 
hands of Florus.] inks 


xiv Kal. Febr. [Jan. 19] Vacat. 


[The martyrdom of Germanicus is added in some Mss. } 
















vii Kal. Febr. [Jan. 26] Natale S. Polycarpi, episcopi Smyrnae, 
qui sub Marco Antonino et Lucio Aurelio Commodo, sedente 
Smyrnae proconsule, conjurante in eum omni populo, igni tra- 
ditus. est, 


' [Some mss add particulars from the Letter of the Smyrnzans, aaere 
the incident of the dove.] 


Kal. Febr. [Feb. 1]. 
[No mention of Pionius in the original Florus-Bede, though added in 
some MSS. ] 


’ vii Kal. Mart. [Feb. 23] Vacat. 

[Some Mss add ‘in Asia Polycarpi episcopi cum aliis duodecim’; others 
‘S. Polycarpi presbyteri et confessoris’, i.e. the Roman Polycarp.] 

Kal. Nov. [Nov. 1] Et in castro Diveon natale S. Benigni presby- 
teri, qui cum Andochio compresbytero et Tyrso diacono missus 
est a S. episcopo Polycarpo ab Oriente Galliam tempore Aure- 
liani... Collum ejus vecte ferreo tundi ac lancea forari jubetur. 
Quo facto columba nivea de carcere Christianis aspicientibus 
ad caelos ascendit, et odor suavissimus quasi paradisi secutus 
est etc 


xiv Kal. Jan. [Dec. 19] Vacat. 
[But some Mss have ‘ In Nicaea civitate Bithyniae SS. Zosimi, Pauli, etc.’] 





The form of the Martyrology from which these extracts are taken is probablyas 
it left the hands of Florus. In the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum it is given as Bede’s 
original work, prior to the additions of Florus ; but Sollier has shown that this cannot — | 
be the case, 
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36. 





Apo oF VIENNE [j A.D. 874]. 


(i) Lidell. de Festiv. (Patrol, Lat. cxxXit. p. 192 sq., ed. Migne). 


(t) vii Kal. Febr. Natalis sancti Polycarpi, qui beati Joannis dis- 
cipulus et ab eo Smyrnae episcopus ordinatus totius Asiae princeps fuit. 
Postea vero, ‘regnante Marco Antonio et Lucio Aurelio Commodo, 
quarta post Neronem persecutione, Smyrnae sedente proconsule et 
universo populo in amphitheatro adversum eum personante igni tra- 
ditus est. Cum quo etiam alii duodecim ex Philadelphia venientes 
apud praefatam urbem martyrio consummati sunt. 

Tunc etiam Germanicus, athleta Christi insignis, glorioso martyrii 
agone translatus est. Nam cum a judice damnatus fuisset ad bestias 
ultro sibi praeparatam bestiam provocavit, despiciens videlicet tempo- 
ralem mortem et coronam vitae aeternae veloci fine adipisci desiderans. 
_  Scripsit idem beatus Polycarpus ad Philippenses valde utilem epistolam 
. quae usque hodie in Asiae conventu legitur. 
















The parts relating to Polycarp himself are taken from Jerome (see above, p. 544 sq-); 
the accounts of the Philadelphian martyrs and of Germanicus are derived from Rufinus. 





(2) xv Kal, Jan. Natalis beatorum Rufi et Zosimi, de quorum 
agone sanctus Polycarpus in epistola ad Philippenses scribit; Deprecor 
autem...mortuus est et resurrexit. 


i The passage is taken from. Rufinus’ translation of Euseb. H. £. iii, 36. 


(ii) Martyrologium (ib. pp. 216, 217, 221, 223, 387, 416). 


: xvi Kal. Febr. Apud Linguonas natale sanctorum geminorum 
_ Speusippi, Eleusippi, et Meleusippi. Qui cum essent...Docuit autem 
et baptizavit hos Benignus presbyter quem misit ab oriente beatus 
Polycarpus, Joannis apostoli auditor, in Galliam cum Andochio pres- 
bytero et Thyrso diacono. Sepulti sunt autem iidem gemini in secundo 
milliario ab urbe Linguonum. 


Te 
<n 


xiv Kal. Febr. In Smyrna natalis sancti Germanici martyris, qui 
cum primaevae aetatis venustate floreret per gratiam virtutis Dei, 
metum corporeae fragilitatis excludens, sponte praeparatam sibi bestiam 
§ damnatus a judice jam provocavit; cujus dentibus comminutus vero 
§ pani, id est Domino Jesu Christo, pro ipso moriens meruit incorporari. 
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vii Kal. Febr. Apud Smyrnam natalis sancti Polycarpi episcopi... 
martyrio consummati sunt. 


[A long account of Polycarp’s martyrdom, of which the opening and closing 
sentences are taken from Jerome (see above, p. 545), and the narrative of the martyr- 
dom itself is derived from Rufinus somewhat abridged.] 


Kal. Febr. Apud Smyrnam sancti Pionii martyris qui persecutione 
Antonini Veri post insuperabilem responsionum constantiam etc. 


[Abridged from Rufinus,] 


Kal. Nov. Et in castro Divione, natale S. Benigni presbyteri, qui 
cum Andochio compresbytero et Thyrso diacono missus est in Galliam 
ab Oriente a sancto episcopo Polycarpo, cujus praedicatione etc. 


xv Kal. Jan. Natalis beatorum martyrum Rufi et Zosimi, qui de 
illis primis discipulis fuerunt per quos primitiva ecclesia in Judaeis 
et Graecis fundata est. Hi requiescunt apud civitatem Macedonum 
Philippis. 


37: 
ANTHOLOGIA PaLaTINA [c. A.D. ?]. 
(1) i. 87. 
Oixtippwv TlodWKapmos, 0 Kal Opdvov apyxvepy os 
EXE Kal arpekéws paptupins orepdvovs. 
(2) i. 89. ! 
Nukddewv Tohvapros € EXEL oxeddr, OUVEKEV apes 
eis Eheov taddpas Eoxov éromsoraras. 


These epigrams seem to have been inscribed under two neighbouring pictures of 
Polycarp and Nicolas of Myra. 
38. 
PSEUDOPROCHORUS [c. A.D. ?]. 
Acta Foannis p. 188 (ed. Zahn). 
df ovrws &v TH Spvpvaiovy mode. dmedOdvrav ypov 


mdvtTa Ta elowra ouverpiBnoay TH Svvdper Tod Xpiorov, 
‘ 4 ‘ c > , lal lal , 
Kat kaSiepdoas vaods 0 amdatodos TOU Xpiorov [’Iwdvvys | 


A 
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> A 9 A 
Kal KaTnynoas avtovs éBdrticey amavtas Kal Tacay THY 
4 > 4 , > Lal , 4 
Tapahvov eKewny, KaTadeiTwv €eKELoE Tpoedpov BovkoXov 
‘A , 4 > ‘al A , 3 id 
Kal IlodvKapmov Tovs avTov pabnras Kal “Avdpdvixov. 


This occurs in the later addition to Prochorus in Parés. 1468 fol. 80sq. See Zahn 
7. ¢. Ps CXXXV. 


39. 
MEN#a [c. A.D. ?]. 
Feb. xxiii. 
Lot TodvKapros woKavtdiOyn, Adye, 
Kapmrov trohvv Sovs €k mupds ~evoTpdéTws. 
Eixdds év tpurary Kata prof TodvKapmov éxavorev. 
= > , “ 4 > , \ > 
Otros euabnredOn TQ Oeoddyw “Iwavvyn Kal evayyed- 
A ‘ > / A , F ‘ ‘ , ‘ 
ory «ou ‘Iyvatiw 7@ Oeoddpw’ Kat peta BovKodov Tov 
dyiwratov émicxoTov Xpvprys yEtpoTovetra, Tapa Tov 
emuoKkoTav, mpoleaticavtos avt@ THY iepwovvny Tov 
i / > \ “A ‘ , “A 
paxaptov Bovkddov. ev dé 7@ Kata Aékiov Swwype ovd- 
Andbeis tpooHxOn 7H avOvmdte, Kat dia Tupds TOV a&yava 
, , \ 
Sujvuce, kal Oavydrwv eLavoiwy Snpwovpyos yéyove.  mpo 
yap THs tepwovrns THS Opejapévns avrov yuvaiKds Tods 
oitavas éem\ypwoe St edyns, ovs mpdtepor eis THY Seopevwr 
xpelav exevwoe. Kal Tupds KataddéyovTos éméoxey Opynv 
pera THY THS “epwovvns avdppnow. Kat dv ixeoias verov 
atxpdon TH YN KaTiyaye, Kal wad\w TovToOU THY apeTpiay 
dvéoreie. Tedetrar S€ y avrov ovvakis ev TH aywrdry 
peydhyn éxxdyoia. 

The martyrdom of Polycarp was connected with those of Pionius and his com- 
panions as having occurred at the same season of the year and in the same city, and 
was bound up in the same volume (Euseb. 1. Z. iv. 15). Pionius however suffered 
under Decius. Hence the Menza assign the martyrdom of Polycarp to this same 


reign. This is the converse error to that of Eusebius, who apparently makes Pionius 
suffer under M. Aurelius because Polycarp was martyred under this emperor. 


IG. I. 36 





GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE. 


HE genuineness of Polycarp’s Epistle—whether the whole or any 

part of it—was never questioned till the era of the Reformation. 
The Magdeburg Centuriators (11. p. 173 sq.) were the first to throw any 
doubt.on it. Ata later date (A.D. 1666) Daillé included it.in his attack 
on the Ignatian Epistles (de Script. Dionys. et Ignat. etc. p. 427 sq.) 
He found himself in an awkward dilemma. The main ground of his 
opposition to the Ignatian letters was the support which they give to 
episcopacy. But the Epistle of Polycarp had a double edge. On the 
one hand it was, or it seemed to be, one of his principal evidences in 
favour of the presbyteral form of government in the early ages. He 
could therefore ill afford to dispense with it. On the other hand it was 
the chief witness to the genuineness of the Ignatian letters: and indeed, 
if its testimony were once allowed, the point was established beyond 
the reach of controversy. For this reason its evidence must be set 
aside. ‘This perplexing problem he solved by accepting the document 
in the main as genuine, while he rejected as spurious the 13th chapter 
which contains the reference to the Ignatian letters. It was necessary 
however to allege some argument for the rejection; and this he found 
in the words ‘qui cum eo swn?’, which he assumed to imply that Ignatius 
was still living, and therefore to be irreconcilable with an earlier notice 
(§ 9) which spoke of him as already martyred. The answer to this ob- 
jection is obvious. The present sun¢ is a blunder of the Latin trans- 
lator who had before rots civ airé or tots per’ airod, where the tense is 
indeterminate. ‘To this point however it will be necessary to return 
hereafter. 
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This arbitrary procedure of Daillé had nothing to recommend it; 
but it was forced upon him by the exigencies of his position. As re- 
gards external testimony, the 13th chapter stands in a more favourable 
position than the main part of the epistle, for it is quoted by Eusebius. 
Nevertheless this view has found some few advocates in later times. 
‘Thus Bunsen more especially (/gz. v. Ant. p. 107 sq.) adopted it, 
assigning the interpolations to the middle of the second century. . 

A more subtle and elaborate theory of interpolation was propounded 
by Ritschl (Zntstehung der Althatholischen Kirche p. 584 sq., ed. 2, 1857). 
He acknowledged the futility of the objection based on the expression 
‘qui cum eo sunt’, and pronounced the opinion of Daillé and Bunsen to 
be ‘unfortunate’ (p. 587). His own method was different. The rejection 
of the testimony to the Ignatian letters was ostensibly not the starting 
point but the goal of his speculations; though this rejection was plainly 
the underlying influence which prompted his criticisms. He set himself 
to investigate the sequence of topics in the letter; and, as a result of 
this investigation, he rejected § 3 and’§ 9 as interpolations, because they 
interfered with this sequence. For the same reason he struck out part 
of § 11 ‘qui ignorant...nondum noveramus’. In these passages however, 
thus rejected on independent grounds, the connexion of the Philippians 
with S. Paul and with Ignatius is mentioned. Thus he imagined that 
he had arrived at the motive.of the interpolator, whose object it was to 
establish this connexion. Consequently § 13, which contains the refer- 
ence to the Ignatian letters, must likewise be rejected with the other 
passages which mention the martyr or the Apostle. He supposed the 
interpolator to have been the same person who expanded the three 
genuine Ignatian Letters of the Short Form into the seven of the 
Vossian Recension, and to have done his work between A.D. 140—168. 
Ritschl’s theory will be more fully discussed hereafter. At present it is 
sufficient to remark that this principle, which demands a strictly logical 
order and refuses to admit any digression however germane and natural 
in itself, would be fatal to not a few confessedly genuine documents of 
early Christianity and that (to give an example) S. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Corinthians would be cut into shreds by the critical sheers so applied. 

Ritschl’s view found some favour, when it was first put forward. 
Being intimately bound up with the theory which accepted the Cure- 
tonian letters as the original form of the Ignatian Epistles, it was 
welcomed by the advocates of this theory. Hence its adoption by 
Lipsius (Ueber das Verhdltniss etc. p. 14), Bohringer (Kirchengeschichte 
in Biographien i. p. 49 sq., ed. 2, 1873), and others. As the priority 
of the Curetonian Ignatius has now been generally abandoned, we 
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may confidently expect that Ritschl’s theory of the Polycarpian inter- 
polations will share its fate. The two however do not necessarily stand 
or fall together. It is possible to maintain the integrity of Polycarp’s 
letter, while at the same time upholding the priority of the Curetonian 
Ignatius. This is the position of Ewald (Geschichte des Volkes Israel 
VII. p. 277 Sq-). 

By a few other recent critics the Epistle of Polycarp has been 
rejected altogether. Among the foremost names on this side are 
Schwegler (ackhapostolisches Zeitalter 11. p. 154), Zeller (Apostelgeschichte 
p- 52), and Hilgenfeld (Afostolische Vater p. 272). This view again has 
been generally held in conjunction with the entire rejection of the 
Ignatian letters. It has been instinctively felt, that the testimony borne 
to these by the Epistle of Polycarp must be decisive, if this latter docu- 
ment is accepted as genuine. 

In seeking an answer to these questions, the usual course will be 
adopted. We shall ask first, whether the external testimony is sufficient 
to warrant a presumption, strong or weak, that Polycarp is the author of 
the epistle which bears his name; and, supposing this first question to 
have been answered satisfactorily, we shall enquire secondly, whether 
the epistle itself bears out the conclusion provisionally arrived at, or 
whether on the other hand its character and contents are such as to 
oblige a reversal of this provisional decision. 


(i) Lxternal Evidence. 


Irenzeus in an extract from his Leéfer to Florinus, which is preserved 
by Eusebius (see above, p. 539), speaks of ‘the epistles which’ Polycarp 
‘wrote either to the neighbouring churches, confirming them, or to 
certain of the brethren, admonishing and exhorting them’. His language 
implies that they were then in circulation when he penned these words. 
In another passage (see above, p. 537), in his extant work On Heresies 
(iii. 3. 4), he mentions this particular letter; ‘There is’, he writes, ‘a 
very adequate (ixaywrdry) epistle of Polycarp written to the Philippians, 
from which those who desire it, and who care for their own salvation, 
can learn both the character of his faith and the message (ro «ypvyya) of 
the truth’. It is probable that in the first passage Irenzeus is thinking 
of the extant Epistle to the Philippians’; and it may be a question 
whether he himself was acquainted with any other extant letter of 


1 Hilgenfeld Zeitschr. f. Wiss. Theol. he wrote to Florinus, and he uses this 
XviI (1874). p- 318 (comp. p. 342) main- _._ supposed ignorance as an argument against 
tains that Polycarp’s Letter to the Philip- the genuineness of the letter. Lipsius 
pians was asyet unknown toIrenzeus, when however has pointed out (see above, p. 
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Polycarp (see 1. p. 457, II. p. 1003). But at all events the second 
passage is quite explicit as regards the authorship of the epistle. As 
Irenzeus had been at one time a pupil of Polycarp, and as the com- 
munication between Gaul and Asia Minor was close, such testimony 
would in other cases be regarded as decisive. Unless therefore early 
Christian writings are to be subjected to standards of criticism which 
would not be applied to other provinces of literature, we have here 
evidence so strong, that it can only be set aside by the clear and in- 
disputable tokens of a later date in the document itself, such as proved 
anachronisms and the like. 

After this very early testimony, later references cease to have any 
importance, except as assisting to identify the document mentioned by 
Ireneus. ‘This is the case with Eusebius (see above, p. 140), whose 
quotations are especially valuable, inasmuch as he cites the very passage 
(§ 13) relating to the Ignatian Epistles, which is the great stumbling- 
block with modern critics and which all theories of interpolation alike 
have cast out from the text. 

Soon after the age of Eusebius, this epistle was incorporated in the 
spurious Life of Polycarp (§ 12), bearing the name of Pionius. Again 
a little later, but a few years before the close of the fourth century, 
Jerome tells us (see above, p. 544) that it was read ‘even to his own 
day’ (usque hodie) ‘in conventu Asiae’, whatever may be the exact 
meaning of this phrase. This public reading was no new thing, as 
appears from Jerome’s language. When it commenced, we cannot say ; 
but the conjecture may be hazarded that its inauguration was con- 
nected with the interest taken in the commemoration of Polycarp by 
Pionius, a martyr in the Decian persecution A.D. 250 (see above, 
p. 540). At all events the public reading of the epistle, as well as its 
incorporation in the Life, would tend to insure the preservation of the 
document in its integrity. 

At a later date it is only necessary to advert to the Syriac fragments 
(pp. 455, 54°). These however do not imply the existence of a 
Syriac translation. The fathers there quoted, Timotheus (A.D. 457) and 
Severus (A.D. 513—-518), wrote in Greek; and the individual passages 
which they cited would be translated into Syriac with their works (see 
above, pp. 168, 180, etc.). The same explanation also should probably 
be given of the extract in the anonymous Syriac writer (p. 549), which 
would be derived ultimately from some Greek father. These quota- 


429) that the Letter to Florinus was writ- _lustration of the fallacy of the argument 
ten at a later date than the passagein the _ from silence. 
Treatise on Heresies. This is a good il- 
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tions are important as preserving passages of which the Greek is lost 
and which are extant only in the Latin translation, thus testifying to 
the fact that the original Greek in the missing portion corresponded 
to the extant Latin version. 

To the concurrent testimony of antiquity there is no dissentient 
voice. Nicephorus indeed places Polycarp, as well as Ignatius and 
Clement, among his ‘apocrypha’; but it has been shown already 
(p. 336 sq.) that he did not intend to throw any doubt on the genuine- 
ness or authenticity of the writings so described. By so designating 
them, he wished merely to distinguish them from such books as had 
claims to be regarded as canonical Scripture. 


(ii) Lnternal Evidence. 


The external testimony in favour of the genuineness has been shown 
to be exceptionally good. We thus approach the study of the epistle 
with a strong guarantee of its authenticity, which can only be in- 
validated by solid and convincing proofs and against which mere 
hypothetical combinations and ingenious surmises are powerless. It 
remains now to enquire whether the internal evidence is such as to 
demand a reversal of the judgment to which in all ordinary cases the 
external testimony would irresistibly impel us. 

Those objections must be first considered which have been raised 
on the ground of the character and contents of the letter. Here how- 
ever we may pass over all arguments based on the incredibility of the 
Ignatian story in itself, as these have been considered already and set 
aside (p. 341 sq.). The objections which remain are as follows’. 

(rt) It is urged that in this letter Polycarp assumes a position of 
influence, which can hardly be reconciled with the facts and which 
would only be intelligible at a later period of his life*. This objection 
could not have been regarded as formidable, even when Polycarp’s 
martyrdom was dated according to the received chronology as late as 
A.D. 167. But recent investigation has placed it twelve years earlier, 
and accordingly the date of his birth must be moved backward through 
the same number of years. If the eighty-six years, of which he speaks 


1 The authenticity of this document required. It has recently been the subject 
was investigated by me at length some of an investigation by Funk (Die Echtheit 
years ago in the Contemporary Review der Ignatianischen Briefe p. 14 sq., 1883), 
May 1875, p- 838 sq.; and I have ven- who employs many of the same argu- 
tured to transfer to the present work so ments. 
much of my former paper as my purpose 2 Supernatural Religion 1. p. 277 sq. 
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at the time of his martyrdom, designate the whole duration of his 
life—and this is the explanation least favorable to our present purpose— 
he was born about A.D. 69 (see above, p. 421 sq.). Of the martyrdom 
of Ignatius, with which the writing of Polycarp’s letter professes to be 
nearly coincident, we can only say that it was probably during Trajan’s 
reign, and therefore not later than a.D. 118 (see II. p. 433 8q-). Polycarp 
might thus have been close upon fifty years old when he wrote. If 
we suppose the persecution at Antioch, in which Ignatius suffered, to 
be coincident with the persecution in Bithynia, which Pliny records 
(A.D. 112)—a hypothesis which in the absence of all direct evidence is 
not unfair—he would even in this case be close upon forty-five. He 
had been a disciple, apparently a favourite disciple, of the aged 
Apostle S. John. Thus he was the chief depositary of the primitive 
tradition. He was especially commended by Ignatius, who would 
naturally speak of him to the Philippians. History does not point to 
any person after the death of Ignatius, whose reputation stood nearly 
so high among his contemporaries. So far as any inference can be 
drawn from silence, he was now the one prominent man in the Church, 
We are expressly told that, even before his hairs were gray (kal apo tis 
mods), he was treated with every honour by those about him (A/aré. 
Polyc. 13). Is it any surprise that the Philippians should have asked 
him to write to them? The arrangements for the conveyance of their 
letter to Antioch in obedience to the directions of Ignatius (§ 13) had 
obliged them to communicate with Polycarp.: What wonder then that 
they should, while writing, have invited such a man to address to them 
words of exhortation, telling him at the same time of the scandal which 
the avarice of Valens and his wife had created? On his own part 
Polycarp writes with singular modesty. He associates the presbyters 
with himself in the opening address. He says that he should not have 
ventured to write as he does, if he had not received a request from the 
Philippians (§ 3). He even deprecates any assumption of superiority. 
(2) The manner in which the writer refers to S. Paul is thought to 
betray the hand of a forger. In more than one passage he alludes to 
the connexion of the Apostle with the Philippian Church. At an early 
stage (§ 3) he excuses himself for addressing them, saying that he 
cannot venture to compare himself with ‘the blessed and glorious Paul’, 
who taught them the truths of the Gospel in person, and ‘when absent 
wrote letters’ to them (day div éypawev éxiorodds), from which, ‘if they 
studied them, they would find edification’ (eis ds av eyxdaryte, Suv7]- 
cerbe oixodopcicGar «.7.A.). In a second passage (§ 9) he refers them 
to S. Paul among others, as an example of patience which they them- 
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selves had witnessed. In a third passage (§ t1), towards the close of 
the letter, he again compliments them as those ‘among whom the blessed 
Paul laboured’, adding (if the passage be rightly read and interpreted) 
that in the primitive days of the Gospel they were ‘his epistles’, and 
that he ‘boasts of them in all the churches’ which had already received 
the knowledge of God. 

Is there anything suspicious in all this? Was it not natural that, 
finding himself thus engaged in writing to the Philippian Church, he 
should remember that he was doing what a far greater man had done 
before, and should institute a comparison humiliating to himself? We 
have a sufficiently close parallel in Clement of Rome (§ 47), who in 
like manner found himself treading in the footsteps of S. Paul and 
rebuking in the Corinthian Church the feuds of his own time, as the 
Apostle had rebuked those of a previous generation. But, if there is 
nothing suspicious in the thing itself, no exception can be taken on the 
ground of the language in which it is expressed. The expressions indeed 
are not those which seem to us accurately to express the facts with 
regard to S. Paul’s Epistles. It is a hyperbole—though a very natural 
hyperbole—to say that he boasts of the Philippians in all the churches. 
There is an ambiguity likewise in the plural érwrodds, if the writer 
intends only a single letter by it; whereas, if he means more than 
one, the statement is not explained by the extant canonical epistle. 
But, as I have had occasion to remark before in a similar case (see 
above, p. 389), such modes of expression are much more likely to have 
been used by the genuine Polycarp, in whose time the Epistles of 
S. Paul were not gathered into one volume and stamped with direct 
canonical authority, than by a later writer, with whom the Canon of 
the New Testament comprised a well-defined body of writings. 

(3) Again the attack upon heretical opinions in § 7 has been assailed 
as an anachronism; ‘Every one who confesseth not that Jesus Christ 
hath come in the flesh, is Antichrist; and whosoever confesseth not the 
testimony of the Cross, is of the devil; and whosoever perverteth the 
oracles of the Lord to (serve) his own lusts and saith that there is 
neither resurrection nor judgment, that man is the first-born of Satan’. 
Now Irenzus (Haer. iii. 3. 4) tells us that Polycarp on one occasion 
accosted Marcion as ‘the first-born of Satan’ (see above, p. 434)—the 
same expression which is here used. The passage in the epistle there- 
fore, it is argued, must be an attack on the Docetism of Marcion. But 
if so, it is a gross anachronism. ‘The epistle professes to have been 
written immediately after Ignatius’ martyrdom, say A.D. 110, or A.D. .118 
at the latest. But Marcion had not yet appeared above the horizon; 
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and the interview to which Irenzus alludes took place during the 
visit of Polycarp to Rome, during the pontificate of Anicetus, who 
succeeded in a.p. 154. Evidently the forger of the letter borrows his 
language from the story of Irenzeus, not remembering that Irenzeus refers 
to an event which occurred some forty years or more later. 

This objection involves two considerations; (i) The character of the 
heresy attacked; (ii) The recurrence of the same phrase after a long 
interval, 

(i) On the first point it is sufficient to reply that there is nothing 
specially Marcionite in the doctrines attacked. Marcion indeed was a 
Docetic and, as such, denied ‘that Jesus Christ had come in the flesh’. 
But so was Simon Magus, so was Saturninus, so were many other 
heretical teachers before and after Marcion (see above, p. 365 sq.). Of 
the distinctive doctrines of Marcion there is not a word here, as there 
was not a word in the Ignatian Epistles, where likewise Docetic opinions 
are attacked (see p. 370). If Marcion was the object of attack, why is 
his dualism spared? ‘The antagonisms of Marcion’s creed were far 
greater scandals to the orthodox Christian than even his Docetism. Yet 
what hint is there here that the heretic in question postulated two Gods, 
the one just, the other good; that he maintained a direct opposition 
between the Old Testament and the New; that he assumed an interne- 
cine feud between the Apostles of the Circumcision and the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, whereas the writer of this letter himself quotes S. Peter 
and S. Paul with equal deference and equal frequency? 

But we may go further than this. Not only is there nothing specially 
characteristic of Marcion in the heresy or heresies denounced by 
Polycarp, but some of the charges are quite inapplicable to him. The 
passage in question denounces three heads of heretical doctrine, which 
may or may not have been combined in the same teacher or sect. Of 
these the first, ‘Whosoever confesseth not that Jesus Christ has come in 
the flesh’, is capable of several applications. It may refer, for instance, 
to the separationism of Cerinthus, who maintained that the spiritual 
being Christ descended on the man Jesus after the baptism and left him 
before the crucifixion, so that, while Jesus suffered, Christ remained 
impassible; or it may describe the pure Docetism which maintained that 
our Lord’s body was a mere phantom body, so that His birth and life 
and death alike were only apparent, not real; or it may have some 
reference different from either. The various forms of Docetism have 
been fully discussed at an earlier stage (p. 364 sq.), and I need not 
revert to them again. Whether the epistle be genuine or not, the con- 
nexion with the Ignatian letters is obvious; and the type of Docetism 
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attacked in the two will be the same. Polycarp here is evidently 
quoting the words of 1 John iv. 2, 3; but, as I have said already (p. 368), 
the application is not necessarily the same as in the Apostle’s context. 
Under any circumstances, though applicable to Marcion, it would apply 
equally well to almost every sect of Gnostics besides. The same may 
be said of the second position attacked, ‘Whosoever confesseth not the 
testimony of the Cross’, which might include not only divers Gnostic 
sects but many others besides. We have come across similar ex- 
pressions in the Ignatian Epistles, and we can hardly doubt that the 
reference is the same in both writers (see above pp. 360, 363, and below 
Il. pp. 74, 173 Sq., 272, etc.). But, while the first two expressions are 
wide enough to include Marcion along with many others, the case is 
wholly different with the third, ‘Whosoever perverteth the oracles of the 
Lord to (serve) his own lusts and saith that there is neither resurrection 
nor judgment’. To this type of error, and this only, the description 
‘first-born of Satan’ is applied in Polycarp’s letter; and it is altogether 
inapplicable to Marcion. No doubt Marcion, like every other heretical 
teacher of the second century, or indeed of any century, did ‘pervert 
the oracles of the Lord’ by his tortuous interpretations, but he did not 
pervert them ‘to his own lusts’, The high moral character of Marcion 
is unimpeachable, and is recognized by the orthodox writers of the 
second century, who have no worse charge to bring against him than 
disappointed ambition. Tertullian finds no terms too strong to con- 
demn Marcion; but even Tertullian bears decisive testimony to the ex- 
ceptional purity of his life’. He was an ascetic of the most rigorous 
type. It is a significant fact that, when Scholten’ wishes to fasten this 
denunciation on Marcion as an argument against the authenticity of 
Polycarp’s Epistle, he stops short at ‘pervert the oracles of the Lord’ 
and takes no account of the concluding words ‘to his own lusts’, though 
these contain the very sting of the accusation. Obviously the allusion 
is to the antinomian license which many early Gnostic teachers extracted 
from the spiritual teaching of the Gospel. Germs of this immoral 
doctrine appear at least half a century before the professed date of 
Polycarp’s Epistle in the incipient Gnosticism which S. Paul rebukes at 
Corinth (1 Cor. vii. r2—18, viii. 1 sq.). Still clearer indications meet us 
in the Pastoral Epistles (1 Tim. i. 6 sq., ii. 1 sq., vi. 3.sq., 2 Tim. ii. 16 sq., 
iii, 2 sq., iv. 3 sq., Tit. i. 10 sq.); and when we reach the epoch of the 


1 In Ps. Tertull. Haer. 17, Epiphan. 30, who speaks of the ‘continentia Mar- 
Haer. xiii. 1, there is a story discreditable _cionensis’, evidently knows nothing of it. 
to Marcion, but it is doubtless a libel. See also adv. Marc. i. 1, 29, iv. 11. 

‘The genuine Tertullian de Praescr. Haer. 2 Die Aeltesten Zeugnisse p. 41. 
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Apocalypse (Rev. ii. 6, 14, 15, 20, 24), the evil is nearly full blown. 
This interpretation becomes the more evident, when read in the light of 
the accompanying clause, where the same persons are described as saying 
that ‘there is no resurrection or judgment’. This can only mean that 
they denied the doctrine of a future retribution, and so broke loose from 
the moral restraints imposed by the fear of consequences. Here again 
they had their forerunners in those licentious speculators at Corinth, 
who maintained that ‘there is no resurrection of the dead’ (1 Cor. xv. 
12), and whose Epicurean lives were the logical consequence of their 
Epicurean doctrine. Here again the Pastoral Epistles supply a per- 
tinent illustration. If we are perplexed to conceive how they could 
extract this doctrine out of ‘the oracles of the Lord’, our perplexity is 
unravelled by the case of Hymenzeus and Philetus who taught ‘that the 
resurrection is past already’ (2 Tim. ii. 18), or in other words that all 
terms applying thereto must be understood metaphorically as describing 
the spiritual change, the new birth and resuscitation of the believers, in 
this present world’. ‘Thus everything hangs together. But such teaching 
is altogether foreign to Marcion. He did indeed deny the resurrection 
of the flesh and the future body of the redeemed*. This was a neces- 
sary tenet of all Gnostics, who held the inherent malignity of matter. 
In this sense only he denied the resurrection; and he did not deny the 
judgment at all. Holding as firmly as the Catholic Christian, that men 
would be rewarded or punished hereafter according to their deeds in 
this life, he was obliged to recognize a judgment in some form or other. 
His Supreme God indeed, whom he represented as pure beneficence, 
could not be a judge or an avenger; but he got over the difficulty by 
assigning this task to the Demiurge’®. 

(ii). The second point in the indictment is the recurrence of the 
same phrase ‘first-born of Satan’ after a long interval. The passage in 
the epistle, if genuine, must have been written, as we have seen, before 
A.D. 118. The expression, as applied to Marcion, cannot, it is urged, 
have been uttered before a.p. 154; for this will be the date of Poly- 
carp’s visit to Rome, supposing Waddington to have correctly assigned 
the martyrdom to the year 155. It is not indeed clear that the in- 
terview between Polycarp and Marcion took place during this visit. 


















1 Tren. ii. 31. 23 Tertull. de Resurr. Iren. iii, 25. 2, 3, ‘Alterum quidem jz- 


Carn. 19. dicare et alterum quidem salvare dixerunt, 
? Tren. i. 27. 3, Tertull. adv, Marc. vy. _...Marcion igitur ipse dividens Deum in 
10, de Praescr. Haer. 33. duo, alterum quidem bonum et alterum 


® See Neander Church History 1. p. judicialem dicens’, with the context. 
147, and to the references there given add 
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Irenzeus speaks of it as happening ‘on a certain occasion’ (kai adros 88 
6 I[odvKapros Mapxiwvi tore els ov adtd €AOdvte «.7.r.). It stands 
immediately after the account of the corresponding interview between 
S. John and Cerinthus, as related by Polycarp himself, and has no 
necessary connexion with Polycarp’s visit to Rome. It might there- 
fore have happened in Asia Minor as early as (say) A.D. 130, when 
Marcion first began to promulgate his doctrines. But even if we 
assign it to the Roman visit and therefore to the year 154, the repetition 
of the same phrase at this long interval creates no real difficulty. 
Would not the coincidence, so far as it goes, appear to any ordinary 
judicial mind rather to point to Polycarp as the author of the epistle ; 
for the two facts come to us on independent authority—the one from 
oral tradition through Irenzeus, the other in a written document older than 
Irenzeus? Or, if the one statement arose out of the other, the converse 
relation is much more probable. Irenzeus, as he tells us in the context, 
was acquainted with the epistle, and it is quite possible that in re- 
peating the story of Polycarp’s interview with Marcion he inadvertently 
imported into it the expression which he had read in the epistle. But 
the independence of the two is far more probable. As a fact, men do 
repeat the same expressions again and again, and this throughout long 
periods of their lives. Such forms of speech arise out of their idiosyn- 
crasies, and so become part of them. This is a matter of common 
observation, and in the case of Polycarp we happen to be informed 
incidentally that he had a habit of repeating favourite expressions. 
Irenzeus in his Epistle to Florinus (see above, p. 429) mentions the 
exclamation ‘O good God’, as one of these phrases (ro ovvnbes aitd 
eizwv), which were habitually on his lips. 

(4) Exception has likewise been taken to the references which ap- 
pear in §§ 9, 13, of this epistle to the doings of Ignatius. The objection 
is twofold ; (i) The statements are irreconcilable one with another; and 
(ii) The manner of referring to Ignatius is suspicious in itself. 

(i) On the first point I have already touched (p. 562). It is alleged 
that in § 9 Ignatius is represented as already martyred, whereas in § 13 
the expression ‘de his qui cum eo sunt’ implies that he was still living. 
But we have only to retranslate the Latin into its original language 
wept tév ov airg, and the discrepancy vanishes, for all reference to 
present time disappears. The following considerations justify this 
solution of the difficulty. (1) Unless Polycarp departed in this instance 
from his ordinary usage, he would employ the shortened expression oi 
ovv aire or of per’ adrod, omitting the participle of the verb substantive. 
Thus in the opening paragraph of the letter he has of otv aird, and in 
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$9 rots éé vay, besides other instances more or less germane. (2) 
The translator, if he had the words rots otv aird before him, would 
naturally supply the substantive verb, as he has done in the opening 
‘qui cum eo sunt presbyteri’ (of oiv airé mperBurepor) ; in § 3 ‘illis qui 
tunc erant hominibus’ (rév réte avOpdrwv), and again ‘quae est in Deo’ 
(ris eis @edv); in § 9 ‘qui ex vobis sunt’ (rots é& vudv); and probably 
also in § 12 ‘qui sunt sub caelo’, presumably representing rots vro tov 
ovpavov, though in this passage the Greek is wanting. (3) The transla- 
tor, in supplying the verb, was as likely as not to give the wrong tense. 
In fact in the only other passage in the epistle where it was possible to 
make a mistake, he has gone wrong on this very point, translating (§$ 9) 
hv Kal eldete...é€v &Xows Tois €€ Yyudv mechanically by the present, ‘quam 
et vidistis...in aliis qui ex vobis swf’, though the persons are mentioned 
in connexion with S. Ignatius and S. Paul, and though it is distinctly 
stated immediately afterwards that they ad/ were dead, having, as we 
may infer from the context, consummated their life by martyrdom. In 
fact he has there made the very blunder which we must ascribe to him 
in the passage before us. 

This objection therefore falls to the ground. But the notices which 
I have been considering suggest another reflexion. Is the historical 
position which the writer of this letter takes up at all like the invention 
of a forger? Would it have occurred to such a person to place himself 
at the moment of time when Ignatius is supposed to have been martyred, 
but when the report of the circumstances had not yet reached Smyrna? 
If he had chosen this moment, would he not have made it quite clear 
to his readers, instead of leaving them to infer it by piecing together 
notices which are scattered through the epistle—notices moreover, 
\ which, though entirely consistent with each other, are so far from ob- 
; vious that his translator has been led astray by them, and that modern 
critics have woven out of them these entanglements which it has taken 
so much time to unravel? I will leave this question to answer itself. 

(ii) But again; it seems to be thought that the mere occurrence of 
the references to the Ignatian letters is suspicious in itself, as betraying 
the motive of a supposititious writer. Why this should be so, we shall 
find it difficult to say. It cannot be pleaded that there is any improba- 
bility in the circumstances themselves. Ignatius, after leaving Polycarp, 
had stayed at Philippi on his way to martyrdom; the Philippians had 
been deeply impressed by their intercourse with him; writing to Poly- 
carp afterwards, they had requested him to send them a copy of the 
martyr’s letter or letters addressed to him; he complies with their 
request, and appends copies of other letters written by Ignatius, which 
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he happened to have in his possession. Is this at all unnatural? Sup- 
pose on the other hand that the letter of Polycarp had contained no 
such reference to Ignatius and his epistles, would it not have been 
regarded as a highly suspicious circumstance that, writing to the Philip- 
pians so soon after Ignatius had visited both churches, Polycarp should 
have said nothing about so remarkable a man? When we see how the 
argument from silence is worked in other cases, we cannot doubt that 
it would have been plied here as a formidable objection either to the 
truth of the Ignatian story or to the genuineness of Polycarp’s Epistle 
or to both. The rational conclusion is that this notice proves nothing 
either way, when it stands alone. If the other contents of the Poly- 
carpian letters are questionable, then it confirms our misgivings. If 
not, then this interpretation of the notice is only another illustration of 
the over-suspicious temperament of modern criticism, which must be as 
fatal to calm and reasonable judgment in matters of early Christian 
history, as it manifestly is’ in matters of common life. 

But I venture to go further than this. A comparison of the references 
to the Ignatian letters in Polycarp’s Episfle with the contents of these 
letters themselves brings out subtle relations between the two which 
forbid the supposition of a forgery. ‘You wrote to me’, says Polycarp, 
‘both you yourselves and Ignatius, that if any one goes to Syria, he 
should convey your letter Zkewise’, ‘This I will do’, he adds, ‘if I 
find a convenient season—either myself or the person whom I shall 
send to act as delegate on your behalf Zewise’.. Nothing could be more 
natural than this language. If it be artifice at all, it is the most con- 
summate artifice—far transcending the sagacity of any forger in Christian 
circles at this early age. What is the meaning of this journey to Syria? 
What is this delegate expected to do? What is the reference in the 
‘likewise’? A study of the Ignatian Epistles answers these questions, 
But no forger would have been contented with, even if he were capable 
of devising, the a//usiveness of the references here. He would have 
made the meaning quite clear. The incidental ‘likewise’ more especially 
would have been quite beyond the range of his invention. Moreover 
such a forger, bent on fitting in the notices of Polycarp’s Epistle with 
the notices in the Ignatian letters, would have made them fit exactly. 
But they do not so fit. We have, as it were, a mosaic pavement, 
with some of the pieces omitted. Polycarp here speaks of certain 
directions given to him in letters from the Philippians and from Ignatius. 
In the Ignatian letters there is no mention at all of Philippi. The 
nearest approach is the incidental reference to his setting sail for 
Neapolis (Polyc. 8), which we know to have Jain on the road to Philippi. 
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The extant Ignatian letter to Polycarp again contains no such in- 
junctions as Polycarp here states that Ignatius gave him. ‘There are 
indeed general directions to him to commit to the messengers whom he 
sends to Syria the letters of other churches ; but there is no mention 
of any particular church. The two accounts may be reconciled in 
more than one way (see 1. p. 931); but no mode of reconciling them 
is intelligible on the supposition of a forgery. Again the notices re- 
lating to the delegate reveal still more subtle relations. Ignatius directs 
the Smyrnzean Church generally (Smyrn. 11) and Polycarp in particular 
(Polyc. 7) to appoint an exceptionally trustworthy delegate to Antioch. 
He does not hint at Polycarp’s going himself. On the contrary the 
language of his salutation is such as indirectly to exclude this contingency 
and to show that it was not present to his mind (Polyc. 8 rod wéurovtos 
avrov IloAvkdprov). From Polycarp’s own letter however it appears 
that he contemplated undertaking this mission in person. But this 
purpose is not directly stated. It is not put into any immediate 
relation with the notices in the Ignatian letters. He does not for 
instance say, ‘Ignatius enjoined me to send a trustworthy delegate to 
Antioch, but I think it better to go myself’. The fact is communicated 
quite indirectly and incidentally ; ‘This I will do—either I myself or 
the person whom I shall send to act as delegate’. What more natural 
than all this? But what more impossible in the crude forgeries of the 
early Christian ages ? 

Moreover the mention of the companions of Ignatius here (§ 13) 
suggests further matter for consideration, as affecting the point at issue. 
These companions appear from a comparison with §§ 1, 9, to have been 
fellow-prisoners and fellow-martyrs. We can hardly be mistaken in 
identifying them with Zosimus and Rufus mentioned in the latter of these 
two passages. A hypothetical, but not improbable, account of the 
presence of these two persons is mentioned in the note on the passage 
(1. p. 921). They may have been prisoners condemned in the 
Bithynian persecution under Pliny and forwarded to Philippi, whence 
they would be conducted to Rome by the same military escort as Ignatius 
himself. But however this may be, is it not strange, if this letter were 
written or interpolated by the forger of the Ignatian Epistles with a 
view to gaining credit for them, that he should have avoided every 
name in the entourage of Ignatius, as it appears in the Ignatian letters, 
and have introduced entirely new persons? In the Ignatian letters we 


; _ read of Burrhus and others accompanying him from Smyrna, of Agathopus 


and Philo joining him at Troas, But of Zosimus and Rufus not a word ; 


iP __of any fellow-prisoners at all not a word. 
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(5). Again adverse critics have found an anachronism in a passage 
towards the close of the epistle extant only in the Latin translation, § 12 
‘Orate etiam pro regibus et potestatibus et principibus’. The plural 
‘reges’, it is said, stands in contrast with 1 Pet. ii. 17, ‘Honour the king’ 
(rov Bacréa tYware), and indicates a time when more than one person 
was associated in the imperial dignity. Therefore it cannot have been 
written before a.p. 161, when M. Aurelius and L. Verus became joint 
emperors (Hilgenfeld Afost. Vater p. 273), or at all events before a.D. 
147, when Antoninus Pius conferred on M. Aurelius the tribunician 
power and the dignity of Cesar. This last mentioned event, it is 
thought, would justify the use of the plural, for Antoninus Pius and M. 
Aurelius are called Baoweis by Justin Aol. i. 14,17. Here however 
we have only to ask why ‘Orate pro regibus’ should be translated ‘Pray 
for the kings’ rather than ‘Pray for kings’, and this ghost of an as- 
sociated sovereignty vanishes at the spell. There is no reason what- 
ever for supposing that the expression has anything more than a general 
reference. Even if the words had stood in the original drép trav Baor- 
Aéwy and not vrép BaciWéwv, the presence of the article would not, ac- 
cording to ordinary Greek usage, necessarily limit the reference to any 
particular sovereigns’. But we have very good ground for believing 
that the definite article had no place in the original. The writer of this 
letter elsewhere shows an acquaintance with the First Epistle to 
Timothy. In the beginning of § 4 he combines two passages which 
occur close together in that epistle (see 11. p. 912). Hence it becomes 
highly probable that he has derived this injunction also from the same 
source, ‘I exhort first of all, that supplications, prayers, intercessions, 
thanksgivings, be made for all men; for kings and for all that are in 
authority’ (1 Tim. ii. 2), where it is irép BaowWéwv, and where any 
allusion to a joint sovereignty is altogether out of the question. The 
expression in Polycarp is part of a general injunction as to the direc- 
tion which their prayers are to take and, as such, is combined with 
other passages of Scripture, Ephes. vi. 18, Matt. v.44. We may there- 
fore bid farewell to M. Aurelius and L. Verus’. 








1 See Afost. Const. viii. 15 Tods Bact- 
Aeis Searhpycov ev elpyvy, Tods dpxovras év 
duxacorvvy, where it is shown to be gen- 
eral from the fact that shortly before (viii. 
12. § 18) the singular has been used, érx 
mapaxadoipuer oe, Kupie, vrép Tov Bacthéws 
kal rap év drepoxy K.T-A- 

2 The expression in Polycarp is best 
illustrated by such passages as Tertull. 


Apol. 30 ‘Precantes sumus semper pro 
omnibus imperatoribus’, 70. 31 ‘ Sed etiam 
nominatim atque manifeste orate, inquit, 
pro regibus et pro principibus et potes- 
tatibus’, 24. 32 ‘ Est et alia major necessi- 
tas orandi pro imperatoribus’, 26. 39 ‘Ora- 
mus pro imperatoribus, pro ministris eo- 
rum et potestatibus’, Orig. ¢. Ce/s. viii. 73 
mporpémerac nuas 6 Kédoos dpyyev TO 
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It has thus ‘appeared, if I mistake not, that the objections brought 
‘against this epistle are not strong enough even to raise a presumption 
against its genuineness, still less to counteract the direct testimony of 
Polycarp’s own pupil Irenzeus. But having disposed of the objections, 
we may go a step further. We are asked to believe that this letter was 
forged on the confines of the age of Irenzeus and Clement of Alexandria. 
But how wholly unlike it is to the ecclesiastical literature of this later 
generation, whether we regard the use of the New Testament or the 
notices of ecclesiastical order or the statements of theological doctrine, 
a little consideration will show. The Evangelical quotations are still 
introduced, as in Clement of Rome, with the formula ‘The Lord said’ 
'(§ 2); the passages from the Apostolic Epistles are still for the most 
part indirect and anonymous; not a single book of the New Testament 
is cited by name. Though two or three chapters are devoted to injunc- 
tions respecting the ministry of the Church, there is not an allusion to 
episcopacy from beginning to end. Though the writer’s ideas of the 
Person of Christ may be practically orthodox according to the Catholic 
standard of orthodoxy, yet these ideas are still held in solution and 
have not yet crystallized into the dogmatic forms which characterize the 
later generation. Moreover in this epistle again, as we saw to be the 
case in the Ignatian letters (p. 368 sq.), there is silence from first to last 
upon all the questions which agitated the Church in the second half of 
the second century. Of Montanism, of the Paschal controversy, of the 
developed Gnostic heresies of this period, it says nothing. The 
supposed reference to Marcion has been discussed and dismissed 
already. 

But this argument from internal evidence gains strength when con- 
sidered from another point of view. The only intelligible theory—in- 
deed, so far as I know, the only theory of any kind—offered to account 
for this epistle by those who deny its genuineness or its integrity 
connects it closely with the Ignatian letters. If forged, it was forged 


Baccde?...rexréov 5é kat mpds Tavra, dre 
dpyyouev Kard Kkaipdy Tots Bacidevdor 
Oelay, Ww’ obrws elrw, dpyntw ..cal radra 
moovmev meObuevor drocroNKy pwvy de- 
yovrn Tlapaxadd obv yds mpwrov mroce?- 
cba Sejoeas...0rép Bacidéwv kal ravrwv 
trav év vmepoxy bvrwv* Kal bow yé Tis 
eboeBécrepbs éorw, TocovTw dvuTiKTEpoSs 
év t@ dpyyew Tots BactAevoucc...quers 
kal waddov Vrepuaxovpuev TOU Baciréws, 
where the occurrence of the singular shows 


IG. I. 





that there was only one reigning emperor 
at the time and where névertheless the 
plural occurs in those statements which 
aregeneral. See also above, p. 514. Such 
injunctions relating to the duty of prayer, 
founded on 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2, and similar pas- 
sages, are not uncommon in early Chris- 
tian writers (e.g. Justin AZo/. i. 14, 17, 
Dial, 133, with Otto’s note I. p. 177, 
ed. 3). The passage in Polycarp’s Epistle 
obviously belongs to this class. 
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by the same hand which wrote the seven Vossian Epistles; if interpo- 
lated, it was interpolated by the same person who expanded the three 
Curetonian Epistles into the seven Vossian. In any case the object 
was to recommend the Ignatian forgery by the authority of a great 
name. ‘This theory is at all events intelligible; and, so far as I can see, 
it is the only rational theory which the case admits. 

I have already considered the passages, in which reference is made 
to Ignatius and his letters, and on which therefore this theory is based, 
and the result of the investigation was highly unfavourable to any 
such hypothesis, But the main question still remains to be answered; 
Does the Epistle of Polycarp bear evidence in its style and diction, or 
in its modes of thought, or in any other way, that it was written by the 
same hand which penned the Ignatian letters? 

And here we may say boldly that, in whatever way we test the two 
documents, the contrast is very striking—more striking indeed than we 
should have expected to find between two Christian writers who lived at 
the same time and were personally acquainted with each other. Let us 
apply some of the tests. 

1. The stress which Ignatius lays on episcopacy as the keystone of 


ecclesiastical order and the guarantee of theological orthodoxy is well © 


known (see above, p. 375 sq.). Indeed it is often asserted that the 
Ignatian letters were written for this express purpose. In Polycarp’s 
Epistle on the other hand there is from first to last no mention of the 
episcopate. There is every reason for believing .that Polycarp was 
bishop of Smyrna at this time; yet in the heading of the letter, which 
would be the great opportunity for a forger, he does not assert his title 
but contents himself with writing, ‘Polycarp and the presbyters with 
him’, Again, in the body of the letter he speaks at length about the 
duties of the presbyters, of the deacons, of the widows, and others 
(§§ 4—6); but the bishop is entirely ignored. More especially he directs 
the younger men to be obedient to ‘the presbyters and deacons, as to 
God and Christ’ (§ 5); but nothing is said about obedience to the 
bishop. Ata later point he has occasion to speak of an offence com- 
mitted by one Valens a presbyter (§§ 11, 12); but here again there is 
the same silence. All this is quite intelligible, if the letter is genuine, 
on the supposition either that there was a vacancy in the Philippian 
bishopric at this time or, as seems more probable, that the ecclesi- 
astical organization there was not yet fully developed; but it is, so far as 
I can see, altogether inconceivable that a forger whose object it was to 


recommend episcopacy should have pictured a state of things so ~ 


damaging to his main purpose. 
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2, If from ecclesiastical organization we turn to doctrinal statement, 
the contrast still holds. In Polycarp we meet with no emphatic declara- 
tions of the incarnation, of the true humanity, of the twofold nature of 
Christ, such as confront us again and again in Ignatius (Zpfes. 7, 18, 19, 
Magn. 7, 8, 11, Trall. 9, Rom. 7, Smyrn. 1, 4, 5, Polyc. 3). He never 
speaks of ‘the blood of God’ (Zphes. 1) or ‘the passion of my God’ 
(Rom. 6), nor do we find in him any approach .to those other strong 
modes of speaking, which in Ignatius seem to favour Monophysitism 
such as ‘Our God was conceived by Mary’ (Zffes. 18). ‘This last 

_ designation, ‘our God’, ‘my God’, applied to Jesus Christ, occurs 
several times in Ignatius (see 1. p. 26). It is not found once in Poly- 
carp, though in one passage (§ 12), as quoted by Timotheus and Severus, 
he speaks of ‘the Eternal High-priest, God Jesus Christ’, where the 
Greek text is wanting and the Latin reads ‘ Dei filius’, not ‘Deus’. 

Even in the commonest ways of designating our Lord a difference is 
perceptible. Thus the favourite mode of expression in Ignatius is 
Jesus Christ’ or ‘Christ Jesus’ simply, which occurs nearly a hundred 
times ; whereas in Polycarp it is found twice only (§§ 1, 7), one passage 
being a quotation. On the other hand a frequent designation in Poly- 
carp is ‘The Lord Jesus Christ’ or ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ’ occurring 
in six places, while in the Ignatian letters it is only found about the 
same number of times, and in nearly every instance (P%élad. inscr., 
I, 9, 11) with a various reading which has some claims to acceptance; 
though these Ignatian letters are between four and five times the length 
of Polycarp’s Epistle. Again ‘The Lord’ or ‘Our Lord’ without the 
addition of Jesus Christ appears some sixteen times in Polycarp, 
whereas it does not occur as often in the whole body of the Ignatian 
letters. Again the combination ‘God and Christ’, occurring three 

__ times in Polycarp (§§ 3, 5 bis), is not found at all in Ignatius, 

B This contrast between the two writers extends to other domains of 

theology. Thus Ignatius dwells frequently and with great emphasis on 

‘the blood’ of Christ, ‘the passion’ of Christ, ‘the cross’ of Christ, as 

an object of belief, a centre of unity, and a source of life (see 11. pp. 25 

Sq-, 29 Sq., 75, 152, 177, 249, 250, 258, 291 sq., 297, 308), whereas in 

Polycarp the blood of Christ is only once mentioned (§ 2), where it is 

regarded as a crime demanding vengeance, and the cross of Christ only 
twice (§§ 7, 12), where it is a protest against doctrinal or practical 
opponents. Again there is in Polycarp an entire absence of that sacra- 
mental language which confronts us again and again in the most startling 
forms in Ignatius (11. pp. 45, 66, 87, 123, 171, 225 Sq.. 257 $q-, 260, 
306, 309). Moreover he has not a single word to say about the unity 
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of the Church, which occupies so large a space on the canvas of 
Ignatius, Indeed ‘the Church’ is not once named by him, and the 
only occurrence of the word éxxAyoia itself is in the opening of the 
letter, where it is applied to the particular community. 

3. The divergence of the two writers as regards Scriptural quotations 
is equally remarkable. Though the seven Ignatian letters are many 
times longer than Polycarp’s Epistle, the quotations in the latter are 
incomparably more numerous as well as more precise than in the 
former. The obligations to the New Testament are wholly different in 
character in the two cases, The Ignatian letters do indeed show a 
considerable knowledge of the writings included in our Canon of the 
New Testament ; but this knowledge betrays itself in casual words and 
phrases, stray metaphors, epigrammatic adaptations, and isolated coinci- 
dences of thought. Where there is an obligation, the borrowed figure 
or expression has passed through the mind of the writer, has been 
assimilated, and has undergone some modification in the process. 
Quotations from the New Testament strictly speaking there are none. 
The nearest approaches are such sentences as ‘Be thou wise as the 
serpent in all things and innocent at all times as the dove’ (Polyc. 2 
from Matt. x. 16), or ‘Through their wrong-doings I am advanced 
further in discipleship (u@AAov pabyrevoua); but by reason of this am 
I not justified’ (om. 5, from 1 Cor, iv. 4); and even such examples 
can be counted on the fingers. On the other hand in Polycarp’s 
Epistle sentence after sentence is frequently made up of passages from 
the Evangelical or Apostolic writings’. There is nothing at all, for 
example, in Ignatius which can compare with the large and repeated 
use made by Polycarp of the First Epistle of S. Peter, which was 
sufficiently prominent to attract the notice of Eusebius (4. £. iv. 15 
Kéxpytat tit paptupiats amo THis [lérpov mporépas érioroA;s). 

4. But this divergence forms only part of a broader and still more 
decisive contrast, affecting the whole sty/e and character of. the two 
writings, ‘The profuseness of quotations in Polycarp’s Epistle arises 











1 Funk (Die Echtheit der Ienatiani- 
schen Briefe, p. 34, 1883) calculates that 
in Polycarp’s letter there are 35 quota- 
tions from the Scriptures, of which 22 
are from the Apostolic Epistles, while in 
the Ignatian letters there are only 15 or 
16 in all, of which three are from the 
Apostolic Epistles. Taking the length 
of the Ignatian letters to be roughly six 
times as long as Polycarp’s Epistle (I 


calculate it at between four and five times), 
he concludes that ‘we obtain as well for 
the whole Scripture as for the Apostolic 
Epistles the proportion 21:1’. It is 
difficult to say what amount of coinci- 
dence is required to constitute a quota- 
tion, and I am unable to follow his 
arithmetic in his calculations from his 
data; but the general contrast is not less 
striking than he represents it. 
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from a want of originality. The thoughts and words of others are 
reproduced with little or no modification, because the writer’s mind is 
receptive and not. creative. The Epistle of Polycarp is essentially 
common place, and therefore essentially intelligible. It has intrinsically 
no literary or theological interest. Its only value arises from the fact 
that it is a monument of a highly important epoch in the progress of 
the Church, of which very little is known, and about which every scrap 
of information is welcome. On the other hand the letters of Ignatius 
have a marked individuality. Of all early Christian writings they are 
preeminent in this respect, They are full of idiomatic expressions, 
quaint images, unexpected turns of thought and language. They ex- 
hibit their own characteristic ideas, which evidently have a high value 
for the writer, for he recurs to them again and again, but which the 
reader often finds extremely difficult to grasp owing to their singularity. 
5. Turning from the broader characteristics of style to individual 
expressions, we find the two separated by the same wide gulf. The 
vocabulary is wholly different. Not a single one of the characteristic 
words or types of words or phrases or turns of expression, which strike 
us in the Ignatian letters, presents itself in the Epistle of Polycarp. 
Such for instance are the compounds of aégwos, as dgvopaxdpirros, afw- 
| Geos, etc. (see Il. pp. 27, 41, 191, 341), or of Pepe (-hdpos), as Peodpdpos, 
| vaopopos, etc. (II. pp. 21 $q., 55 8q.), or Of Oeds, as Oeompemys, Deopaxapioros, 
. etc. (11. p. 108). None of these compounds occur in Polycarp. Such 
again is the frequent use of the preposition «ard in several characteristic 
; combinations (11. pp. 107, 256), as xara @edv (II. p. 107), xara "Inootv 
Xpuctoy (Il. pp. 125, 256), xara avOpwrovs, etc. (II. pp. 57, 155, 228), 
5 
j 





kar avdpa (in of kar’ avdpa I. p. 41), Kad” va (II. p. 179), Kata mwavra 
(especially in the phrase xara ravra avaraveuw, Il. p. 35), with other similar 
expressions such as kata iovdaicpov, kata xupiaxyy, etc. (Il. pp. 125, 
129). The only approaches to such expressions, indeed the only in- 
stances of the occurrence of this preposition with the accusative, in 
Polycarp’s Epistle are the very obvious phrases § 3 xard mpdcwzov 
tav Tore avOpwrwv, and § 5 Kata tiv adAnGeav rod Kupiov. Again there 
is the characteristic Ignatian use of ruxeiv (émrvyxeiv), especially with 
@cod (Il. pp. 30, 65, 109); there is the recurrence of such phrases as 
cis tTysnv @eod, eis Sdgav cod (11. pp. 88, 139), Or wy wAavaode, pndeis 
mAavacOw (Il. pp. 43, 70, 256), or év tH mpooedyy (airyoe:) vudv (II. pp. 
85, 355), OF yvoun @eod (11. pp. 39, 228, 250); there is the favourite 
contrast and combination of ‘flesh’ and ‘spirit’ (11. pp. 48, 60); there 
is the often repeated idea of discipleship (uaOyrjs, pabyreverOar, etc.) 
as the goal of life’s journey (11. pp. 31, 37, 58, 210, 215); there are the 
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favorite words adidkxpuros, dduaxpirws (II. pp. 39, 153, 193), avtivyxov 
(11. p. 87), déodv (11. p. 110), darodéxeoOax (11. p. 332), evodv, évorys, 
évwors (especially in the phrase évérys, evwors @cod, 11. pp. 42, 109, 269, 
322), evpioxeoOax (very frequently), Sjv (as a substantive, 1. pp. 61, 73), 
xatag.oov (II. pp. 85, 110), KAjpos (11. pp. 180, 196), ovaiuny (II. p. 35), 
mepimpa (Il. p. 50), mpéret, mpérov éori (11. p. 36), mpecBuréprov (II. 
Pp. 36), ovvdovros (II. p. 33), pvorotoGar (II. p. 136), Xptoriavds, xpto- 
Tiaviopos, etc. (11. p. 134); there is the absolute use of ovoya and 
GéAnua, for the Divine Name, the Divine Will (1. pp. 37, 47, 85, 
195); there is the peculiar construction of Oédew, PéAeoOau (11. pp. 115, 
228); there is the recurrence of agios used absolutely or with @eod 
(11. pp. 33, 34, 36); there is the genitive @eod instead of a descriptive 
epithet in such phrases as xpapua cod (Ephes. 4), opdvor. @eod (i. p. 
119), €vdTns @eod (11. pp. 269, 322), Evwors Weod (Zral/, 11), oponPew 
cod (11. p. 120), érvecxera Oeod (Philad. 1), apepyvia @cod (Polyc. 7), or 
in the expression elvae @eod (II. pp. 45,133, 219, 356). Not a single 
example of any of these appears in. Polycarp’s Epistle. Again 
there is no instance of such phrases of reciprocation with God as 
are common in Ignatius, e.g. Philad. 10 Sogdoat td dvope...nal vues 
dogacOyncerGe, Rom. 8 Ochjcare iva kat ipets OedyOijre (see I. pp. 35, 36, 
281, 301, 351). Again there is an entire absence of the metaphors 
and illustrations drawn from heathen religious processions, choruses, 
altars, and sacrifices (see 11. pp. 17, 41, 54 Sq., 123, 201), for § 4 
Ovo.acrjpiov @eod cannot be considered an exception; and indeed 
generally of the different images and figures in which Ignatius delights. 
Again the opening. of Polycarp’s Epistle exhibits a marked difference 
from the openings of the Ignatian letters. ‘These latter are all framed 
on one type tH éxxAnola tT) oven ev “Edéow (Tpddrcow, etc.)...2delora 
xaipev, whereas Polycarp’s salutation takes quite another form 17 
exxArAyoia...7 mapouovon Pidirmovs eos vty Kat eipyvy...crdyOvvOein 
being modelled somewhat closely after the pattern of Clement’s Epistle. 























I venture to think that any one who will carefully consider these 
contrasts must be struck with the impossibility of a theory which as- 
sumes that the two writings proceeded from the same hand. This hy- 
pothesis requires us to believe that a highly uncritical circle in a highly 
uncritical age (for great stress is laid on the uncritical character of the 
early Christian centuries and the early Christian society) produced a 
literary fiction which for subtlety of execution leaves the most skilful — 
forgeries of the nineteenth century far behind. But suppose for a — 
moment that such a.consummate artist could have been found. What 
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is the part assigned to him by this theory? What is supposed to be his 
motive in the production of this letter bearing Polycarp’s name? He is 
eager to establish the authority of the episcopate. Therefore he writes 
a letter which has proved a stronghold of presbyterianism. He desires 
to put down a particular type of heresy. So he disposes of the subject 
of heresy in two or three lines (§ 7) of which the purport is far from 
obvious. He wishes to accredit certain previous forgeries of his own 
bearing the name of Ignatius. One of these was a letter from Ignatius 
to Polycarp. So in order to identify this letter he makes Polycarp 
mention in the letter of Ignatius, to which he alludes, an injunction 
which is not found in the document which he wishes to recommend. 

But another hypothesis still remains. May not this Epistle of 
Polycarp have been written by a different hand from the Ignatian letters, 
and still be a forgery? ‘This hypothesis, has never, so far as I am aware, 
been seriously maintained, and it stands self-condemned. No instance 
has been produced in early Christian literature of a later forgery com- 
posed to support an earlier by another hand. The thing is hardly 
credible. Moreover both the earlier and the later forgery must have 
been composed between the ages of Ignatius and Irenzus. But what 
can have been the motive of the Polycarpian forger? What did he find 
in the previous Ignatian forgery which made him take so much pains 
to establish its credit? Was it the support of episcopacy? Why, he 
writes in such a way that he himself has been mistaken for a pres- 
byterian. 

But this Epistle of Polycarp, it will be said, exhibits resemblances 
to the Ignatian letters which are too close to be accidental. This is 
certainly true. Here and there we find passages which strike our ear 
as echoes of the Ignatian language and thought (see Il. pp. 911, 913, 
915, 916, 918, 920, 922, 924, 926, 927). But is not this what we should 
have expected under the circumstances? I have already remarked on 
the unoriginal and receptive character of Polycarp’s mind. It is probable 
that, if all the Jewish and Christian literature accessible to him were 
open to ourselves, we should be able to trace other.obligations in his 
epistle besides those passages which we know to be borrowed. One in- 
stance I have pointed out in the notes (11. p. 907 sq.). He was fresh 
from the study of the Ignatian letters. Two of them were addressed to 
himself or to his church. Four others were written in his companion- 


_ ship. They had all recently been copied out under his eye. Could 


" 
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such a man under such conditions have refrained from embodying 


bh) . * . . 
_ thoughts and expressions from these in his own epistle? 
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Though this epistle contains very few and slight references to external 
incidents which furnish materials for testing its authenticity, it satisfies 
the test wherever we are able to apply it. The allusions to the com- 
panions of Ignatius (§ 9) and to the letters of the martyr (§ 13) have 
been considered already (p. 572 sq.); and the verdict was favourable to its 
genuineness. The reference to the comparative antiquity of the Philip- 
pian and Smyrnzan Churches (§ 11) is at all events in strict accordance 
with historical truth (see 1. p. 446, 1. p. 927), and its incidental character 
precludes the suspicion of artifice. Only two persons are mentioned by 
name in direct connexion with this letter. They both bear Latin names, 
and-in a Roman colony like Philippi this is not surprising. The one, 
Crescens, is the bearer of the letter, and seems to have been connected 
with Philippi as well as with Smyrna (§ 14). The name is found ina 
Philippian inscription (see 11. p. 933). The other, Valens, was a pres- 
byter of the Philippian Church, who had been guilty of avarice, and 
apparently of dishonesty (§ 11). The inscriptions show that Valens was 
a not uncommon name at Philippi (see 1. p. 924). But the crime of 
Valens points to another subtle coincidence which we may fairly con- 
sider undesigned and which therefore may be taken as an indication of 
genuineness. In the earlier part of the letter (§§ 2, 4, 6) there are 
repeated warnings against covetousness, occurring abruptly and, as we 
might suppose, inopportunely (see 11. p. 912). It is only towards the 
close of the letter, when the sin of Valens is denounced, that we learn 
at length what significance these warnings, which to us appear unseason- 
able, would have for the writer and for his readers. 


It remains for me to examine Ritschl’s theory of interpolation; and 
my task will be done. Like the view of the entire spuriousness 
which has just been considered, this theory, as I have already explained 
(p. 563), supposes a connexion with the forgery or interpolation of the 
Ignatian Epistles, and is open to all or nearly all the same objections. 
As these have been already considered, I need not revert to this part of 
the subject again. It will be sufficient to examine the difficulties in- 
herent in the theory itself. 

The passages which Ritschl condemns as interpolated are these; § 1 
deapévors...éxheAeypévov kal; § 3 Tatra, ddeAdoi...caoyns dpaprias (the 
whole chapter) ; § 9 Ilapaxadc ovv... § 10 ‘Ergo state et’; § 10 ‘Soleaioe 
tatem ergo...conversamini’; § 11 ‘ qui ignorant...nondum noveramus’ ; 
§ 12 ‘confido enim...esse in vobis’; § 13 ise tases pot... ‘agnoveritis 
significate’ (the whole). 

Ritschl endeavours to show that the passages in question intermpt 
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the connexion of the thoughts; and he. supposes the main purport of 
the letter to be the condemnation of the crime of Valens. From his 
own point of view he has been refuted by Zahn (Z v. A. p. 499 sq.-), 
who has taken the passages in detail; and this refutation leaves nothing 
to be desired. I would only urge one additional consideration: One 
of the chief passages which he omits is § 9. As it mentions the con- 
nexion of the Philippians with both S. Paul and S. Ignatius, its omission 
is vital to his theory. Yet no one can say that it is unconnected with 
its context, The writer has been speaking in § 8 of Christ as the 
pattern of patience. He then proceeds in $9 to remind the Philippians 
of examples of patience in certain saints and martyrs of whom they had 
personal knowledge. ‘Then in § ro he continues, ‘In his ergo state et 
Domini exemplar sequimini’. Ritschl himself is obliged to allow the 
connexion of subject, though he discerns some incongruity in the mode 
of introduction. But if we accept his omission, what is the result? 
The words will then run; pypnral obv yevopeba ris vropovis abrod* Kal 
édv tacxwopev Sid TO dvopa adrod Sogalwpev airov* totrov yap ypuiv tov 
Uroypappov eOnxe Se Eavrod, kal ypeis tovTo émurtevcapev' Domini 
exemplar sequimini’, Here we have an intolerable tautology. The 
last clause is a mere repetition of the first—a repetition quite unin- 
telligible when it stands in this close proximity, though natural enough 
as the resumption of the main subject after the digression of a whole 
chapter. 

But, whatever may be thought of the loss or gain to the connexion 
by the omission of the passages supposed to be interpolated, the identity 
of style and character is a stubborn fact which testifies to the identity 
of authorship. To this point, which has been overlooked, I desire to 
call attention. ‘Thus in § 3 there is a string of relative sentences és 
yevomevos...d5 Kal amov...eis ds édv...qris éori x. 7... quite after Poly- 
carp’s manner (e.g. § 1 ds vreuewer...dv aPyepev...cis dv od iovres... 
els Hv wodAol x.t.A.: comp. §§ 2, 5, 8, 12); there is the word oixo- 
SouetoGar, which occurs more than once elsewhere in this letter (§§ 11, 
12, 13); there is again a favourite Polycarpian expression «is tnv Sobcioav 
vpiv wiorw (comp. § 4 év TH dobeioy airais riot, § 7 Tov e& apyns vpiv 
mapadobévra Adyov, § 11 ‘locum qui datus est ei’); there is a quotation 
from the Epistle to the Galatians (iv. 26), which epistle is elsewhere 
quoted by Polycarp (vi. 7 in § 5); there is the Polycarpian formula 
@eov cat Xpiordv, which occurs twice elsewhere in this epistle (§ 5) but 
not once in the Ignatian letters ; there is the expression évroAny Sixatocv- 
vys, made up of two words common in themselves but occurring with 
more than common frequency in Polycarp’s Epistle (évrody §§ 2, 4,. 
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5, comp. évreidacbar §§ 6, 13: Sixavocvvy, §§ 2, 4, 5, 8, 9); there is 
lastly another favourite Polycarpian phrase paxpdv éote macys apaprias 
(comp. § 4 paxpav ovcas macys dpaptias, § 6 paxpav ovres rdoys pidapyv- 
pias). ‘Thus the passage is thoroughly Polycarpian in character from 
beginning to end. 

The same is true also of the other passages, though the tests appli- 
cable are not as full. Thus in § 9 we have werewrpévos ore introducing 
a quotation, just as «idéres Gre introduces quotations elsewhere in 
Polycarp (§$ 1, 4, 5; see Il. p. 908) ; we have a reminiscence of Clement 
of Rome, «is rov dpetAdpevov avrois rorov (Clem. Rom. 5 «is tov detdd- 
pevov tomov tis Sdéys), as we have elsewhere ; we have an awkward xat 
ort, which is characteristic of Polycarp and of which I shall have to 
speak presently; we have at least one quotation from the Epistle to 
the Philippians (ii. 16) which is quoted elsewhere by Polycarp (Phil. iii. 
18 in § 12), and another from the Epistles to Timothy (2 Tim. iv. 10) 
which are likewise quoted elsewhere (1 Tim. vi. 10, 7, in § 4; 1 Tim: ii. 
2in $12). Again in § 13 the phrase xaOws évereiAacbe is one which 
appears in another passage of this epistle (§ 6 xaOas avrds évere{Aaro) ; 
the stress laid on vropovy is in accordance with its language elsewhere 
(S§ 8, 12); and the position of raeay before the last of a string of sub- 
stantives (riorw kal vropovyy Kat macav oixodounv) has parallels in § 4 
Wevdopaptupias, pirapyvpias, Kal mavtos Kaxod, § 6 doBov Kal dons 
evraBeias, § 12 ‘in fide et veritate et in omni mansuetudine’. Again in 
§ 1 the omission of the supposed interpolation would obliterate a xat 
é7t, which is especially characteristic of Polycarp and which occurs 
elsewhere in equally awkward connexions (§ 2 «al drt paxdprot «.7.d., § 4 
Kal OTe wavTa pwpoorKoretrat, § 5 Kal Ore éay woAtTevowpeba, § g Kal dtu eis 
Tov dpe\onevov x.7.A.). Again in § 12 the expression ‘nihil vos latet’ 
has a parallel in § 4 A€Anev atrov ovdev (which is rendered ‘nihil eum 
latet’ in the Latin Version) ; and in like manner ‘quod ego credo esse 
in vobis’ is matched by § 14 ‘credo quia et vobiscum similiter’, 

Thus then the supposed interpolations of Polycarp resemble the 
rest of this epistle as closely as the supposed interpolations of and 
additions to the Ignatian letters were shown to resemble the other parts 
of those letters (see above, p. 282 sq.). On the other hand these 
assumed later additions to Ignatius and Polycarp respectively have no 
affinity of style and character the one with the other, which would 
suggest the pen of the same author. 

The perplexities in which so able a writer as M. Renan is involved by his rejection 


of the Ignatian letters are an instructive lesson. He allows—he could not help 
allowing—the ‘absolute connexion’ between the Ignatian Epistles and the Polycarpian ~ 
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Epistle (Z’Zglise-Chrétienne p. v3 comp. ib. pp. 442 sq., 463, Les Evangiles pp. xxviii 
sq., 486 sq., 494 8q., Marc-Aurile p. 417 sq.). But, having done this, he casts about 
helplessly for any theory which will explain the facts. These ‘ gemini angues’ fasten 
upon him, and 
‘tela ferentem 
Corripiunt spirisque ligant ingentibus’ 


till he is hopelessly enfolded in their coils. He is driven to make two statements, 
which are strangely at variance with the facts; (1) He speaks of the Epistles of 
Ignatius and the Epistle of Polycarp as ‘perfectly homogeneous in style and 
colouring’ (‘ parfaitement homogéne de style et de couleur’, Zes Zv. p. xxx), though 
hardly any two early Christian writings differ more (see above p. 578 sq.); (2) He 
considers that one of the main motives of the Epistle of Polycarp was to plead for 
episcopacy (Les Lv. p. xxx, L’£gi. Chrét. pp. 443, 444). If this were so, I can 
only repeat what I have said before, that he could not have done his work worse. 
From Daillé downward, presbyterian writers of successive ages have put him forward 
as their champion. As regards his own views, Renan does not, so far as I have 
observed, commit himself to any definite theory, but he limits the possibilities thus; 
‘It appears then, either that the Epistle of Polycarp and those of Ignatius are the 
work of the same forger (‘sont du méme faussaire’) or that the author of the letters 
of Ignatius had the design of finding a point d’appui in the Epistle of Polycarp and, 
while adding a postscript [i.e. c. 13], of creating a recommendation for his work’ (/.¢. p. 
xxx). And he seems to hover between these two solutions elsewhere without coming 
to any definite conclusion (comp. Les £v. pp. xxvii, 486, 487, 488, Z’Zgi.'Chrét. pp- 
316, 463, 498, MJarc-Aur. p. 418). Both these theories I have already considered 
in the preceding pages. As regards the former the wholly diverse character of the 
two writings is a sufficient refutation. As regards the latter it has been shown, if I 
mistake not, (r) that the 13th chapter is better authenticated than the other parts of the 
epistle, and (2) that it is not at all what a forger would have invented to recommend 
the Ignatian letters, inasmuch as it fails for this purpose both in excess and in defect. 
All this perplexity Renan would have avoided by the frank acceptance of the Ignatian 
Epistles as genuine. This step he is not prepared to take. On the contrary he 
declares again and again that they (or at least six out of the seven) are certainly 
spurious. Yet at the same time he is ready to allow: (1) that they were known to 
Lucian (see above, p. 334); (2) that the journey to Rome and the martyrdom there are 
historical facts (see esp. Zes Ev. pp. xxxiv, 487); (3) that the Epistle to the Romans 
was known to Irenzeus; (4) that the Epistle to the Romans is genuine in the main (see 
above, p. 301). After travelling so far on the road, it is difficult to see why he 
should refuse to take the final step. 

Other critics, less scrupulous than Renan, adopt a more drastic treatment. Their 
starting-point is the assumption that the Epistle of Polycarp cannot be genuine, be- 
cause it bears testimony to the Ignatian letters which are certainly spurious. Their 
other arguments are all secondary, to support this foregone conclusion. This is the 
position of Schwegler, Scholten, and others, The time has gone by, when such 
treatment could be received with deference. 


5- 
LETTER OF THE SMYRNAANS. 


HE document which gives an account of Polycarp’s martyrdom 

is not one and continuous. It consists of two parts, the main 
body of the letter ending with the twentieth chapter, and a number of 
supplementary paragraphs comprising the twenty-first and twenty-second 
chapters. In point of form these supplementary paragraphs are 
separable from the rest of the letter. As a question of external evidence 
again, they do not stand on the same ground. Eusebius, our chief 
witness to the genuineness of the document, ends his quotations and 
paraphrases before he reaches the close of the main body of the letter; 
and we are therefore unable to say confidently whether he had or had 
not the supplementary paragraphs. In discussing the genuineness 
therefore, the two parts must be considered separately. 


1. THE MAIN DOCUMENT. 


The genuineness of this letter has been universally acknowledged 
till the most recent times. ‘The illustrious Scaliger expressed himself 
so moved by the simplicity and pathos of the narrative that ‘ he seemed 
to be no longer master of himself’ (‘ut non amplius meus esse videar’). 
Its transparent sincerity has also commended it to successive genera- 
tions of critics and historians down to our own time. It has been 
reserved for the feverish and restless criticism of our day to impugn its 
genuineness. It has been attacked by Schiirer (Zeitschr. f. Hist. Theol. 
1870, p. 203 sq.), by Lipsius (Zeitschr. f. Wiss. Theol. Xvi. p. 200 sq., 
1874), and by Keim (Aus dem Urchristenthum 1878, p. 9° sq.; 
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comp. Céelsus’ Wahres Wort 1873, p. 145, Rom u. d. Christenthum 
p- 586 sq.) as either very largely interpolated or written at a much 
later date and therefore unauthentic’. Lipsius (p. 201) would assign it 
to the time of the Decian persecution (c. A.D. 250), and in this he is 
followed by Gebhardt (Zeitschr. f. Hist. Theol. 1875, p. 366) and Holtz- 
mann (Zeitschr. f. Wiss. Theol. xX. p. 214, 1877). Keim (p. 130) would 
place it still later, under Gallienus (A.D. 260—268), or even under 
Claudius, Aurelian, or Probus (a.p. 268—282). These views however 
have not found much favour, even among critics of the extreme school. 
Renan accepts it without hesitation as genuine (Z’Zglise Chrétienne, pp. 
vi, 452 sq.). ‘This beautiful piece’, he writes (2d. p. 462 sq.), ‘consti- 
tutes the most ancient example known of Acts of Martyrdom. It was 
the model which was imitated and which furnished the procedure and 
the essential parts of this species of composition.’ He is apparently 
so satisfied with its manifestly genuine character, that he does not think 
it necessary to allude to the attacks of objectors. The arguments of 
assailants have been met among others by Hilgenfeld (Zeitschr. f/ Wiss. 
Theol. Xxul. p. 145 sq., 1879 ; comp. also xvil. p. 303 sq., 1874), 
who however himself condemns c. 5 7v yap kal advvarov...c. 7 ws émt 
Ayornv tTpéxovtes, aS spurious (comp. Zeitschr. f. Wiss. Theol. XX. p. 143, 
1877), from motives and on grounds which will be considered hereafter. 
When criticism has recovered its balance, and a healthier tone has 
been restored, we may confidently anticipate that such objections will 
vanish, But meanwhile it is necessary that they should not remain 
unanswered. 


The external evidence, if not abundant, cannot be regarded as defi- 
cient. It is as full as we have a right to expect, and as we get in most 
similar cases. Irenzeus (/aer. iii. 3. 4), writing about a quarter of a 
century after the occurrence, speaks of Polycarp as ‘ departing this life 
at a very advanced age, by a glorious and signal martyrdom’ (évddgws Kat 
éexipavéorata paptupycas). A few years later also (a.D. 189—199) 
Polycrates (Euseb. 4. #. iii, 24) refers to him as ‘both bishop and 
martyr in Smyrna’ (6 év Syipvy kat éricxoros kal paptus). Hitherto we 
have testimony only to the fact of the martyrdom. The next witness 
carries us a step further. The Letter of the Gallican Churches (Euseb. 
H. E. v. 1), giving an account of the sufferings at Vienne and Lyons, 


1 Joél (Blicke in die Religionsgeschichte them an injustice; but at no time were 
etc. Il. ps 152 Sq-, 1883), writing from a ___ the relations between the Jews and Chris- 
Jewish point of view, objects that it is tians more embittered than in the middle 
unjust to the Jews. Possibly it may do of the second century. 
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presents coincidences with this Letfer of the Smyrnaans which are too 
‘strong to be accidental. Compare Z/. Sm, 2 wore pyre ypiéar pyre 
orevagar Tivd...dTt mapertos 6 Kvptos wpider adrots with Zp. Gall. 51 
Tov “AXeEavdpov pire otevagavtos pate ypigavtds tt OAws aAAA Kata 
kapdiav optrotvtos TH Oc~ (comp. also Zp. Gall. 56 opirlav xpos 
Xprorov): Ep. Sm. 2 Sia pds wpas rv aldvov kordacw efayopafopevor... 
mp0 opbaruav yap etxov pvyciv 70 aiwvov...rdip with Zp. Gall. 26 vro- 
prnob<ioa dia Tis tporKkaipov Timwpias tiv aidvov év yeevvy KddAaow: Ep. 
Sm. 3 TorAda yap éunxavaro Kar’ avrav 6 duiBoros, adAd xdpis 7TH Oecd 
Kata wavtwv yap ov toxvoey with Zp. Gall. 5, 6, 0 avruxeipevos... dia 
wavrov dupdOev...avrertparyye Sé y xapis ToD Meod. So again in both 
documents we twice meet with tov rijs apOapoias orépavov (Zp. Sm. 
17, 19, Zp. Gall. 36, 42); see also below, p. 609. 

But an earlier witness than any of these appears from an unexpected 
quarter, if only we could satisfy ourselves as to the applicability of his 
evidence. I have already considered the allusions in Lucian, which 
seem to show a knowledge, direct or indirect, of the letters and the 
career of Ignatius (see above, p. 331 sq.). A verdict has there been 
given in the affirmative. The question is less clear in the case of Poly- 
carp’. .The lighting of the fire with torches and faggots (avjwav ro rip 
peyworov are ao Sgdwv Kal dpvyavwv, comp. Aart. Polyc. § 13 Edda kat 
dpvyava, 2b, 15 eéfwav 70 wip, peyddns Se exAomapdons PdAoyds), the di- 
vesting of the garments (aro@¢pevos THv mypav Kal To tpLBwviov, Comp. 
ib. 13 amobéuevos EavtgG wavra ta iwaria), the prayer on the funeral pyre 
(Sééac0é pe evpeveis, comp. 2. 14 mpordexOeinv éviricv cov ojpepov), the 
flame blazing up (pAoyds wodAHs ypwevys; comp. 2%. 15 THs PAoyos 
rods jppévns), the comparison to a baking (@mrypévov yepovriov, comp. 
ib. 15 ws aptos orrupevos), the anxiety of the company to secure reliques 
(rt Aciavov KatraauBavew tod tupds, comp. i. 17 perAdOvTw Tpdv Ex Tod 
mupos att AapBavew), are among the points of resemblance. It might 
even be thought that the incident of Peregrinus’ sprinkling incense on 
the fire (jrev AiBavwrov ws emiBddrou ext TO wp, Kal dvaddvTos TuVds 
éréBaXe) was suggested by the statement of Polycarp’s companions that 
a fragrance, as of incense, issued from the fire when the martyr’s body 
was burnt (i. 15 eiwdias rocavrns dvrehaBopca os ALBavwrod mvéovTos 
«7.A.). Lastly; as a dove is seen issuing from the body of Polycarp 
(§ 16), so in like manner Lucian deludes the gobemouches (rots BAdkas 
Kal mpds Tv axpdacw Kexnvdras) of the company with the fiction that at 


im It is the subject of a recent article by | He does not speak confidently as to any 
E. Egli Lucian u. Polykarp, in Zeitschr. obligation on Lucian’s part. 
f. Wiss. Theol. XXV1. p. 166 sq. (1883). ; 
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Peregrinus’ self-immolation a vulture rose from the flames and flew up 
to heaven. 

This last point in the parallelism is the most striking, Yet it must 
probably be abandoned. There is very good reason for believing that 
the dove is a later interpolation in the Smyrnezan Letter, as I shall 
endeavour to show presently. The possibility however still remains 
that the story may have appeared at least in germ in the decade or more 
which elapsed between the Smyrnzan Letter and Lucian’s narrative, 
and that it may have reached this satirist’s ears. But on the whole it 
seems more probable that in this particular Lucian aims his shaft else- 
where. - The practice of letting an eagle fly from the funeral pyres of 
the Roman emperors (see 11. p. 975) might have furnished him with his 
motive here. But, if this point be abandoned, the other resemblances 
are not so strong as to produce conviction, though they may suggest a 
presumption. Where two men—both religious leaders—are burnt alive 
on funeral pyres, the incidents must be the same to some extent, and 
the language describing those incidents will be similar. In the case 
before us the very strong probability that Lucian was acquainted with 
the career of Ignatius is (so far as it goes) a reason for supposing that 
he may not have been ignorant of the fate of Polycarp. 

Our next witness is somewhat later. In the Acts of Pionius, who 
suffered likewise at Smyrna nearly a century after Polycarp in the 
Decian persecution (A.D. 250), we are told that Pionius ‘on the eve of 
the birth-day of the martyr Polycarp’ had a dream that he and his 
companions would be apprehended the next day. Accordingly the 
subsequent narrative states that while they were ‘celebrating the 
genuine birth-day of the martyr Polycarp’, ‘the second day of the 
sixth month’, which is further described as ‘a great sabbath’ (die sabbati 
majore), the persecution overtook them. ‘The day of the month will be 
considered hereafter. It is sufficient to observe now, that the notice so 
far agrees with the postscript to the Smyrnzan Letter, as to place the 
martyrdom on the znd of Xanthicus (§ 21). The Acts of Pionius 
therefore bear testimony to the celebration of the day of Polycarp’s 
martyrdom according to the intentions declared in the Smyrnzean 
Letter (§ 18). Thus we have evidence that the circumstances of Poly- 
carp’s death were a matter of interest to his fellow-citizens within two 
or three generations after its occurrence. 

But this early testimony is all indirect and inferential. The first 
reference to the document, as a document, is in Eusebius. In his 
Chronicon after the 7th year of M. Aurelius he mentions the martyrdom 
of Polycarp and adds that it ‘is recorded in writing’, ‘martyrium scriptis 
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memoratur’ (1. p. 170, ed. Schéne ; see above, p. 541). In his Zecdesi- 
astical History (iv. 15) again he describes the document and makes 
large use of it, either quoting or paraphrasing nearly the whole (see 11. 
p- 941 sq.) Having concluded his account of Polycarp’s death, he 
adds that other martyrdoms also are attached to it and formed part of 
the same work (év rH avr ypady). Having briefly described these 
martyrdoms, more especially that of Pionius, he concludes by referring 
those readers who desire further information to the work containing the 
account of him (ris epi avrod ypad7s), to which he says he has given a 
place in his Collection of Ancient Martyrdoms. ‘This collection was one 
of his earlier works (see Smith and Wace Dict. of Christ. Biogr. s. v. 
Eusebius p. 321), and he refers to it elsewhere (4. Z. v. procem., 4, 21). 
Though he mentions it here solely in reference to Pionius, and does not 
directly state that the martyrdom of Polycarp was included in it, yet we 
may safely infer that the latter also had a place. He found the two in 
the same volume, and there was no reason for separating them. The 
martyrdom of Polycarp moreover had a very special claim to be in- 
cluded in his collection. It was, as he intimates, the earliest written 
record of a martyrdom with which he was acquainted (éyypadus 787 
epopevov)', If it be said that he quotes so largely from the document 
in his History as to render its insertion in the Collection superfluous, the 
answer is twofold. First, the Co//ection was made before the History 
was written and probably before it was planned; and secondly, the 
quotations from the similar Le¢fer of the Gallican Churches (Vv. 1, 2) are 
nearly twice as long, and yet he expressly tells us that this latter docu- 
ment was included in his volume. The exact date of this collection we 
do not know, but it was probably suggested by the persecution of 
Diocletian, and, if so, it would be compiled in the very earliest years of 
the fourth century. 

In the closing decades of the same century we have other important 
evidence. At this date the spurious Pionius, who writes the Life of 
Polycarp, inserts the Letter of the Smyrneans in his work (see below, 
I. p. 622, 11. p. 1007 sq.). All the mss, which we possess (both Greek 
and Latin) of the entire text, have come to us through this source. 
At the close, this Pionius gives an account of the transmission of the 
document, in which he represents his transcript as the third in genealo- 
gical succession from the copy found among the papers of Irenzeus. 
The ms, from which he immediately transcribed it, he describes as 


1 Not understanding the force of 75y are followed by not a few editors, and 
(i.e. ‘ now first’) several Mss have substi- so I have myself inadvertently quoted the 
tuted the very obvious és. In this they passage elsewhere (11. p. 355). 
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being blurred and worn by time. We cannot indeed regard this gene- 
alogy of the Mss as authentic history; but we may infer that the fiction 
was not altogether baseless, and that the document which he thus incor- 
porated in his biography was no recent work. 


When we turn from the external to the internal evidence, the ques- 
tion which we have first to ask and to answer is; What does this 
document profess to be? By what persons and under what circum- 
stances does it purport to have been written? 

Now it plainly and unmistakeably claims to have been written by 
eyewitnesses to the events. Not only do the writers profess to be con- 
temporaries of Polycarp (§ 16); but they themselves—or at least some 
of them—saw the martyr in the midst of the flames (§ 15), endeavoured: 
to recover the body (§ 17), and carried away and buried the calcined 
bones (§ 18). 

But when we proceed to enquire further how soon after the event the 
letter was written, we are treading on less firm ground. It was sent in 
consequence of a request from the Philomelians that the Smyrnzans 
would give them a full account of the martyrdoms (§ 20). Such a 
request would more naturally come close upon the occurrences than 
after the lapse of a long interval. Yet circumstances might have 
occurred to prompt the desire on the part of the Philomelians even at 
some distance of time. Again the manner in which the writers declare 
their intention of observing the anniversary of the martyrdom suggests 
that no such celebration had yet taken place when they wrote (§ 18), 
and that therefore the letter was written within a year of the martyrdom. 
But this inference again is far from certain. Moreover, the manner 
in which the writers, as represented in the common text (§ 13), speak 
of the honour paid to Polycarp ‘even before his martyrdom’ (xai 
apo THs paptupias) suggests that some long time had elapsed since 
that event. But there are excellent reasons for believing that Eu- 
sebius has preserved the correct text xal mpo tas modus, ‘even before 
his hairs were gray’ (see Il. p. 970), so that this argument falls to the 
ground. 

The document then professes to have been written by eyewitnesses 
within a reasonable length of time after the occurrences themselves. 
Is its internal character consonant with this profession? If it is not, 
then we can no longer trust it as a historical narrative. It may possibly 
contain a nucleus of fact, but we shall have no means of extricating this 
from its false surroundings. Keim who places its date as late as A.D. 
260—282 (see p. 130) is prepared nevertheless to allow that it is in the 


IG. I. 38 
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main historical’. But inasmuch as the professed testimony of the eye- 
witnesses lies at the very core of the narrative—the martyrdom itself and 
the disposal of the religques—and he rejects this profession, it is difficult 
to see what ground there is for the confidence that any appreciable resi- 
duum of fact underlies the story. Lipsius (p. 202) is more consistent 
when he says that the only incident in the main body of the document 
‘warranted as historical’ (‘historisch versichert’) is the death of the 
bishop Polycarp by fire. Seeing then that the credibility of the narrative 
stands or falls with the claim of the writers to be regarded as eyewit- 
nesses, it is necessary to consider the features in the document which 
affect, or have been thought to affect, this claim. 

1. One characteristic has attracted special attention from this point 
of view. The writers betray an eagerness to find parallels between the 
sufferings of their martyred bishop and the passion of Our Lord. ‘Nearly 


all the incidents’, they say at the outset, ‘which preceded (his death), 


came to pass that the Lord might exhibit to us anewa martyrdom after 
the pattern of the Gospel’ (§ 1). Accordingly the idea of literal con- 
formity to the sufferings and death of Christ runs like a thread through 
the whole document. Some of the coincidences are fairly obvious; in 
other cases the parallelism is highly artificial. The name of the officer 
who apprehended him was Herod, and attention is especially directed 
to this fact (§ 2). His pursuers seize two slave lads, and one of them, 
put to torture, reveals his master’s hiding-place. The poor. boy is 
compared to the traitor Judas, and thus Polycarp, like Christ, was 
betrayed by those of his own household ($6). This triple parallelism— 
Herod, the traitor, the martyr—is brought into juxtaposition, so as to 
enforce the idea that he became Xpwrrod xowwvds. As Christ prophe- 
sies His betrayal ‘after two days’ (Matt. xxvi. 2), so Polycarp ‘three 
days before he was apprehended’ foretold the fate that awaited him 
(§ 5). Like the Lord also, he waited to be betrayed, when he might 
have escaped (§ 1; comp. § 7). He was in the country ‘not far from 
the city’, when he was apprehended (§$.5, 6). The hour of his appre- 
hension was at night (§ 7). His pursuers came to seek him with arms 
‘as against a robber’ (§ 7; comp. Matt. xxvi. 55). While his apprehen- 
sion was planning, he declared his resignation in the words ‘God’s will 
be done’ (§ 7)—words which are an echo of Christ’s language at a 
similar crisis (Matt. xxvi. 42, Luke xxii. 42). Ifa common interpreta- 
tion of the ‘great sabbath’ were correct (though this may well be 
questioned), the martyrdom took place, like the Lord’s passion, at the 

1 pp. 95, 97, III, 133- See especially bleibt grossentheils in seiner Glaubwiir- 
p- 131 ‘Der Inhalt des Schriftstiickes digkeit stehen.’ ; 
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passover tide’. At all events it was during some Jewish féstival; and 
the days of the week which are especially named in the Gospels in con-. 
nexion with the crucifixion, the Friday (rapacxevy, Matt. xxvii. 62, 
Mark xv. 42, Luke xxiii. 54, Joh. xix. 14, 31, 42) and the Saturday 
(caBBarov, Luke xxiii. 54, 56), are likewise mentioned in connexion 
with Polycarp’s martyrdom (wapackevy § 7, odfBarov §§ 8, 21). As 
Polycarp enters the stadium a voice from heaven is heard (fwvy é&' 
ovpavod éyévero) addressing and encouraging him, but no man saw the 
speaker (§ 9). The parallel to Joh. xii, 28, where likewise a voice 
comes from heaven to Christ at the supreme crisis (j\Oev dov7 ék rod 
ovpavot), is manifest. Again, Polycarp did not die by wild beasts, as 
might have been anticipated, but by fire (§ 12). This was ordered in: 
God's providence in fulfilment of a vision which he had had three days 
before his apprehension, when he dreamt that his pillow was on fire 
and foretold the manner of his death (§ 5). Just in the same way 
Christ was handed over from the Jews to the Romans that He might be 
put to death not by stoning but by crucifixion, thus fulfilling His own 
prediction signifying by what manner of death He should die (Joh. xviii. 
32). At the time of Polycarp’s death, a ‘confector’ pierces his body 
with a dagger, as Christ’s side was pierced by the soldier with a spear 
(Joh. xix. 34); and in the one case, as in the other, we are especially 
told of the blood that gushed out (§ 16). Then again; the eyewitnesses 
who narrate the unusual occurrences at the martyrdom lay stress on 
their providential preservation that they might relate the incidents to 
others (§ 15), just as the evangelist emphasizes in similar language the 
fact of his presence as a witness of the miraculous incidents which 
attended the crucifixion (Joh. xix. 35). Once more; the interference of 
Jews in the disposal of the body (§ 17) with a view to averting conse- 
quences might seem to furnish a parallel to the Gospel narrative (Matt. 
Xxviil. 62 sq.), though the character of the interference is different. 
Lastly; as stress is laid in the Gospel on the accomplishment of all 
predictions in the death of Jesus (Joh. xix. 28, 30), so likewise we are 
told here of Polycarp that ‘every word which he uttered out of his 
mouth hath been and shall be accomplished’ (§ 16). Thus this was 
essentially a martyrdom after the pattern of the Gospel (xara 70 eiay-: 
yéhuov §§ 1, 19); Polycarp was truly an ‘imitator of the Lord’ (uipyrys 
tod Kupiov §§ 1, 17), a ‘companion of Christ’ (xowwvds Xpucrod, § 6)”. 











ny 1 The discussion of this question is _® So when. the Gallican martyr Blan- 
deferred till the chapter on the Date of. dina (Euseb. 4. £. v. 1) is attached to a. 
the Martyrdom. _ cross, this is said to be done in orderto | 
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The cup, which he drank, was in a very literal sense ‘the cup of Christ’ 
(§ 14; see the references in the note, 11. 'p. 971). 

An overhasty criticism has found in this, feature of the narrative an 
argument against its genuineness and veracity’. It is difficult to see 
the force of this argument. Throughout all ages of the Church, even 
from the earliest days, there has been a tendency to find in the lives of 
saints and martyrs a literal conformity to the sufferings of Christ. Bio- 
graphers have emphasized every detail in the career of their heroes, 
which bore, or seemed to bear, a resemblance to the Lord’s passion. This 
parallelism appears even in the martyrdom of James the Just, as recorded 
by Hegesippus (Euseb. 4 Z. ii. 23). His enemies are the Scribes 
and Pharisees. He is put to death at the passover. He prays for his 
murderers in the very language of the Gospel, ‘O Lord God, Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.’ In his death is fulfilled 
the prophecy of Isaiah (iii. 10, Lxx), which -foretels the death of ‘the 
righteous one.’ Vengeance falls immediately on Jerusalem in retri- 
bution for this unholy murder. Similarly also we are told of another 
martyr Symeon the son of Clopas (Euseb. H. Z£. iii. 32), apparently in, 
the words or at least according to the sentiment. of the same: historian 
Hegesippus, that ‘the end which he achieved closely resembled the 
passion of the Lord’ (7@ rod Kupiov wafer rapardyjovov 76 Tédos azy-' 
véyxato), In like manner, when in the persecution at Vienne and Lyons. 
Blandina is suspended to a tree or stake, as a temporary punish- 
ment, we are told that thereby the Christian bystanders saw with their 
outward eyes in the person of their sister Him who was crucified for. 
them (see above, p. 595, note 2). Pontius, the friend and biographer of 
Cyprian, treats his hero in the same way. The sentence of condem- 
nation pronounces Cyprian to be ‘ the standard-bearer (signifer) of the 
sect and the enemy of the gods’; it even contains the declaration 
‘sanguine tuo sancietur disciplina.’ This language, though uttered by 
a heathen and intended in a different sense, is taken as unconsciously 
inspired. So it resembles the prophecy which Caiaphas uttered respecting 
Christ. Again, when Cyprian is martyred, the people climb up into the 
trees that they may see ‘the sublime spectacle.’ This immediately 
recalls the action of Zacchzus in the Gospels. And S. Augustine carries 





show believers 67: mas6 twép risXpicroi = dowy objection that the spirit which 
Bbins wabdw Thy xowwvlay del exer pera dictates the parallelism points to the 
Tov {avros Oeov. third rather than the second century (p. 
1 It is due to Keim however to saythat 113). The examples given in the text 
he sees no difficulty in the incidents them- are sufficient to refute this latter argu- 
selves, but has recourse to the very sha- ment, if indeed it needs any refutation. 
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the comparison still further ; ‘Christus’, he writes, ‘inter duos latrones 
ligno suspensus ad exemplum patientiae praebebatur ; Cyprianus autem 
inter duos apparitores ad passionem, curru portatus Christi vestigia 
sequebatur (Serm. 309, Of. Vv. p.'1248).’ 

Irenzeus again (iii. 18. 5) speaks of the martyrs as ‘ conantes vestigia 
assequi passionis Domini, and elsewhere (iii. 13. 1) he describes 
S. Stephen as ‘ per omnia martyrii Magistrum imitans,’ In like manner 
Eusebius (A/art. Palest. 7) relates how Agapius, one of the Palestinian 
martyrs, was led into the arena together with a criminal reported to be 
a parricide. The criminal was thrown to the wild beasts but rescued and 
pardoned at the last moment amidst the plaudits of the multitude, while 
the Christian saint was mangled by a savage bear, taken back to the 
prison, and drowned in the sea the next day. Eusebius sees a parallel 
to this incident in the release of Barabbas (ovovovyi kat’ airov éxetvov 
Tov éxt Tod cwryipos BapaBBav). Nor does this craving cease with the 
age of the pagan persecutions. ‘The lives of the medieval saints belong- 
ing to the mendicant orders are treated in the same way. The stigmata 
of S. Francis, when he ‘received the last marks of his similitude to 
his Redeemer’’, are only a more startling manifestation of this tendency 
which reappears in divers forms. 

The tendency itself therefore casts no discredit on the genuineness 
of the narrative. If there be any ground for suspicion, it must lie in the 
character of the incidents themselves in which the parallelism is sought. 
But here we are forced to pronounce an acquittal. The violent wresting 
and the artificial treatment, which are necessary to discover the resem- 
blances, afford sufficient evidence that the narrator was dealing with 
historical facts and not with arbitrary fictions which he might mould 
as he pleased. A writer for instance, who had carte blanche to invent 
and manipulate incidents at discretion, would never have placed himself 
in such straits as to compare the poor slave-lad—more sinned against 
than sinning—who under torture revealed his master’s hiding-place, 
with the traitor disciple Judas who voluntarily and recklessly sold the 
life of lives for base gain. This is an extreme case; but there: is more 
or less wresting throughout. The most striking coincidence is the 
name Herodes*; but this name was sufficiently frequent in Polycarp’s 
time, and there is only a faint resemblance between the position of the 


1 Milman Latin Christianity 1v. p. person, and that his name suggested the 
180, drawing out of the parallel with .the suf- 
2 Even Lipsius (p. 202) considers that _ferings of Christ. 
this Herodes was probably a historical 
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Smyrnzan captain of police, who takes :Polycarp into custody, and 
the Galilean king; whose part in the passion was confined to insolent 
mockery and who pronounced Jesus innocent of the charges brought 
against him (Luke xxiii. 15)... Here. again a fabricator would have 
secured a better parallel. We may say generally that ¢he violence of the 
parallelism is a guarantee of the accuracy of the facts. 

2. The miraculous element has also been urged in some quarters 
as an objection to the genuineness of the document. Yet, considering 
all the circumstances of the case, we have more occasion to be surprised 
at the comparative absence than at the special prominence of the 
supernatural in the narrative. Compared with records of early Christian 
martyrs or with biographies of medieval saints or with notices of religious 
heroes at any great crisis, even in the more recent history of the 
Church, as for instance the rise of Jesuitism or of Wesleyanism’, 
this document contains nothing which ought to excite a suspicion of its 
authenticity. 

The one miraculous incident, which creates a real difficulty is the 
dove issuing from the wounded side of the martyr. Yet even this might 
be accounted for by an illusion, and under any circumstances it would 
be quite inadequate to condemn the document as a forgery. But it 
will be shown hereafter (p. 627) that there are excellent reasons for 
regarding the incident as a later interpolation, which had no place in 
the original document. Beyond this we have the voice from heaven 
calling to Polycarp in the stadium to play the man (§ 9). But the very 
simplicity of the narrative here disarms criticism. The brethren present 
heard the voice, but no one saw the speaker. ‘This was the sole ground 
for the belief that it was not a human utterance. Again there is the 
arching of the fire round the martyr like a sail swelled by the wind (§ 15). 
But this may be explained as a strictly natural occurrence, and similar 
phenomena have been witnessed more than once on like occasions’, 


1 See for instance Southey’s Life of 
Wesley p. 277 Sq-» Ile pp. 153, 199- 
These are miracles attested by Wesley 
himself. 

2 See for instance Acta Theodoti 
32 (Ruinart Act. Sinc. Mart. p. 384) 
‘Tum vero, pyra ingenti constructa, ca- 
daver sancti martyris in ipsam conjecere 
lectores, multam materiam circumpo- 
nentes; sed quadam Dei hominibus con- 
sulentis providentia subito apparuit supra 


pyram lumen circumquaque refulgens, ita 
ut nemo eorum qui ignem succensuri 
erant accedere auderet; atque ita sacrum 
corpus intra pyram illaesum mansit’; 
comp. 2. 34 (p. 385) ‘pyra incensa, 
circum ignem facta sunt miracula nullis 
verbis explicanda, vidimusque lumen in 
circuitu magnum, neque flamma Theodo- 
tum attigit.’ This is apparently the 
account of an eyewitness. 
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notably at the martyrdoms of Savonarola' and of Hooper*. Again 
there is the sweet scent, as of incense, issuing from the burning pyre 
(§ 15); but this phenomenon also, however we may explain it, whether 
from the fragrance of the wood or in some other way, meets us con- 
stantly*. In another early record of martyrdoms, the history of the 
persecutions at Vienne and Lyons, a little more than twenty years later, 
we are told (Euseb. H. Z. v. 1, § 35) that the heroic martyrs, as they 
stepped forward to meet their fate, were ‘fragrant with the sweet odour 
of Christ, so that some persons even supposed that they had been 
anointed with material ointment’ (wore éviovs ddgar kal pipw Koop 
kexpicOat avrovs). Yet there was no pyre and no burning wood here, 
so that the imagination of the bystanders must have supplied the 
incident. Indeed this account of the Gallican martyrs, indisputably 
written by eyewitnesses, contains many more startling occurrences than 
the record of Polycarp’s fate. 

3. More or less closely connected with the miraculous element 
is the prophetic insight attributed to Polycarp. But what does this 
amount to? It is stated indeed that ‘every word which he uttered 
was accomplished and will be accomplished’ (§ 16). But the future 
tense, ‘will be accomplished,’ is itself the expression of a belief, not 
the statement of a fact. We may indeed accept this qualification as 
clear testimony that, when the narrative was written, many of his fore- 
bodings and predictions had not been fulfilled. The only example 
of a prediction actually given in the narrative is the dream of his 
burning pillow which suggested to him that he would undergo martyrdom 
by fire. But what more natural than this presentiment, when persecution 
was raging around him and fire was a common instrument of death? 
I need not stop here to discuss how far a prescience may be vouchsafed 
to God’s saints. Even ‘old experience’ is found to be gifted with 





1 See Villari Savonarola and his Times 
(Eng. Trans.) Il. p. 362 ‘A blast of wind 
diverted the fire for some time from the 
three bodies, upon which many fell back 
in terror, exclaiming 4 miracle, a miracle. 
But the wind soon ceased; the bodies of 
the three friars were enveloped in fire ; 
and the people again closed around them. 
The flames had caught the cords by 
which the arms of Savonarola were 
pinioned, and the heat caused the hand to 
move; so that, in the eyes of the faithful 
he seemed to raise his right hand in the 


midst of the mass of flame to bless the 
) people who were burning him.’ 

2 Foxe Acts and Monuments Vi. p- 
658 (ed. Cattley) ‘At length it burned 
about him, but the wind having full 
strength in that place (it was a cold and 
lowering morning) it blew the flame from 
him, so that he was in a manner no more 
but touched by the fire’. The fire was 
three times lighted before it took effect. 

3 See an article by A. Harnack in 
Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch. Wl. p. 291 sq. 
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‘something like prophetic strain.’ It is sufficient to say here again 
that it would be difficult to point to a single authentic biography of 
any Christian hero—certainly of any Christian hero of the early cen- 
turies—of whom some incident at least as remarkable as this prophecy, 
if prophecy it can be called, is not recorded. Pontius the disciple and 
biographer of Cyprian relates a similar intimation which preceded the 
martyrdom of his master and adds, ‘Quid hac revelatione manifestius? 
quid hac dignatione felicius? ante illi praedicta sunt omnia quaecunque 
postmodum subsecuta sunt’ (Vit. e¢ Pass. Cypr. 12, 13, in Ruinart 
Act. Mart. Sine. p. 258). 

4. Again, Keim has laid great stress on what he calls the ‘ Jost- 
mark’ of the letter. By this he means certain indications which unin- 
tentionally betray a later date, notwithstanding the ostensible pro- 
fession of the author that he is writing while the occurrences are still 
recent. 

But what are these? He points to the passage in which the 
occurrence of the arching fire is related (§ 15); ‘We saw a wonder—we 
to whom it was given to see; and we were preserved that we might 
relate the occurrences to the rest (ot xat érnpyOnyev eis 70 dvayyeiAat Tots 
Nourois ta yevopeva)’. This, he urges, implies a long period of time, 
during which their life had been spared. But why so? If this had been 
the meaning, would they not rather have written, ‘we have been pre- 
served’ (rernpyjueba), than ‘ we were preserved’ (éryp7Onuev)? The aorist 
shows that the providence does not lie, as Keim supposes, in a con- 
tinuous guardianship, but in a momentary deliverance. Persecution 
was raging, and they were at the time in the very focus of it. At any 
moment the popular cry might have been directed against any or all of 
them—the inner circle, it may be presumed, of Polycarp’s disciples. 
Hence they inferred their rescue to be providential. So far therefore as 
this expression is concerned, the letter might have been written the fol- 
lowing month or the following week after the event. But Keim again sees a 
similar indication of a late date in the language used of Polycarp’s fame, 
where he is described as being ‘celebrated by all more than the others’? 











1 Lipsius (p. 201) interprets the words 
pdvos vd mdvTwy waddov wynuovetera as 
meaning that he alone, of the martyrs 
who suffered at this time, was commemo- 
rated by a church festival (‘dass sein Ge- 
dachtniss allein unter allen damaligen 
Martyrern kirchlich gefeiert wurde’). 
This seems to me to be rendered impos- 
sible: (t) By vwd mavrwy ; for though a 


local commemoration would not be out 
of place, a festival generally celebrated 
throughout the Church would be as much 
an anachronism in the middle of the 
third century, as in the middle of the 
second ; (2) By wadAdov, which implies dif- 
ferent degrees of remembrance, and there- 
fore cannot refer to any one definite act 
of commemoration. Though Lipsius si- 
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who suffered with him, ‘so that he is spoken of even by the Gentiles in 
every place’, and as having been ‘not only a conspicuous teacher, but 
also a famous martyr (ov povov diddoKnados yevonevos éxionwos adda Kal 
paptus éoxos).? Now such eulogies were not unfrequently added at a 
later date, for purposes of public reading and edification, to the original 
narrative of a martyrdom; and we might have entertained suspicions 
that this eulogy was such an addition. In this case it would not have 
impaired to any extent the credibility of the facts related. But this 
very passage is quoted by Eusebius; and therefore, if a subsequent 
addition, it must have been interpolated before his time. So early an 
interpolation however is not probable. Nor is there anything in the 
words quoted which is inconsistent with a date (say) a year or more 
after the occurrences. But an interval as long, or even longer, might well 
have elapsed before the letter was written. What particular circum- 
stances suggested the communications with the Philomelians, to which 
this letter is the sequel, we cannot say. But obviously they must have 
occupied some little time, and there is no ground for assuming that 
they commenced immediately after the martyrdom. Some exceptional 
crisis in the Philomelian Church itself (as for instance the outbreak of a 
persecution), or some incidental reference to this momentous chapter in 
the history of the Smyrnzan brotherhood in their mutual intercourse, 
may have suggested the request to which this letter is the answer, a 
considerable time after the event. Confessedly also the language is 
hyperbolical; but hyperbole is common in such cases. On this point I 
need add nothing here to what I have said already on this subject in 
reference to the Ignatian Epistles (p. 381). Modern newspapers and 
periodicals would supply abundant parallels in their panegyrics on the 
‘ world-wide’ reputation of persons recently deceased. 

5. But difficulties have likewise been found in certain features of 
this document, affecting the estimate of martyrs and martyrdom, as 
anachronisms in the age in which it professes to have been written. 
The least shadowy of these is the objection based on the commemoration 
festival and the respect paid to the reliques. ‘The Jews are alarmed, or 
profess to be alarmed, lest, if the martyr’s body should be surrendered 
to the Christians, they should worship Polycarp in place of Christ (§ 17). 
The brethren gather up his remains, regarding them as more valuable 
than gold or precious stones; they deposit them in some safe place; and 
they express their intention of meeting there from time to time and 


lently omits “aAdov, there is good reason distinguished and best remembered of 
for its insertion (see 11. p. 981). The words __ these martyrs. 
mean simply that he was by far the most 
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celebrating the day of his heavenly birth (§ 18). But what is there 
anachronistic in all this? Half a century later Tertullian uses language 
which shows that the ceremonial commemoration of the dead was far 
more developed than as here represented (de Coron. 3 ‘Oblationes pro 
defunctis pro natalitiis annua die facimus’). There is no mention here, 
as in Tertullian, of oblations for the dead. The sole object of the 
commemoration is stated to be ‘the remembrance of those athletes 
who have gone before and the training and preparation of those who 
shall come after’. What is there unnatural in this? What is there 
which might not have occurred in the very earliest ages of persecution? 
But, says Keim, nothing of the kind is mentioned in the kindred 
document containing the narrative of the martyrdoms in the Gallican 
Churches a few years later (A.D. 177). It would be more correct to 
say that nothing is mentioned in the extracts which Eusebius has pre- 
served (7. £. v. 1). The grief of the Christians at not being allowed to 
bury the bodies is alone mentioned in these extracts. The actual 
gathering up of the reliques was prevented by the action of the heathen. 
What the Christians might have done otherwise, we cannot say. More- 
over Eusebius, when speaking of the disposal of the bodies by the 
heathen, distinctly states that at this point the document before him 
contained much more than he quotes (§ 62 rovrous éffs ue” Erepa pact). 
It is by no means improbable therefore that it did refer to the frustration 
of the pious intention of the brethren to hold an annual commemoration 
over the graves of the martyrs. But even if the document, when entire, 
had said not a word about this desire, no inference could have been safely 
drawn from its silence. Long after the commemoration of the martyrs’ 
‘ birth-days’ had become habitual, there is more commonly than not an 
absence of any reference to the subject in Acts of Martyrdom. Thus 
the test is fallacious. Nor can it be a surprise that the Jews should work 
upon the fears of the heathen by representing the danger of Poly- 
carp’s becoming an object of worship, if his body were restored to the 
Christians. Would this appear so very extravagant to the heathen feeling 
of that age? It is aheathen writer Lucian, who only a few years later(a.p. 
165) tells us that the Christians held Peregrinus in his lifetime to be a 
god (see above, p. 129). We know also, that this same Peregrinus after 
his death received divine honours and that oracular shrines and temples 
were built in his name, not by the Christians, but by the heathen them- 
selves. It must seem strange therefore that Keim, while himself 
referring to Lucian (p. 123), can regard this notice in the Smyrnzan 
letter as a formidable objection to its genuineness. The Christians 
indeed were much more likely to be misunderstood by the heathen in 
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such mattérs in the age of Polycarp, than in the middle of the next 
century, when they were much better known and many popular 
fallacies respecting them had been exploded. 

A still more shadowy argument, which Keim advances with great 
confidence, is the discouragement of martyrdom as set forth in this 
document. We have seen that an undue thirst for martyrdom was the 
objection raised against the genuineness of the Ignatian letters (see 
above, p. 392 sq.). The very opposite spirit is now impugned in the 
Letter of the Smyrnzans. It is objected by Keim that the disparage- 
ment of persons offering themselves voluntarily for martyrdom ‘is alien 
to the temper and convictions of the earlier ages, and betokens a date at 
least as late as the end of the second century, ifnot much later. Polycarp, 
he urges, is praised, because he did not deliver himself voluntarily to 
martyrdom, but waited till he was betrayed’. Quintus the Phrygian is 
held up as a warning, because, having thrust himself forward as a volun- 
teer martyr, he turned coward and denied his faith at the supreme 
moment of trial (§ 4). The first passage, as will appear from the note, 
has been wrongly interpreted, and (so far as it goes) is an incentive to 





1 § 1 repiéuever yap va rapasobh, ws Kal 
6 Kipros, va peunral cal jets adbroi -yerib- 
peOa, 1. pdvov cKorodyres TO Ka’ éavrods 
aA kal 7d KaTa& Tods médas’ dydans yap 
ddnOods kal BeBaias éorly un pdvoy éavrov 
Oé\ew odferbac adda Kal mdvras Tods 
Lb adeXgods. Keim (Urchrist. p. 109), and 
Hilgenfeld (Zettschr. f. Wiss. Theol. XX. 
p- 148 sq.), regard this passage as check- 
ing an excessive zeal for martyrdom. 
They apparently interpret the words zre- 
préuevev wa mwapado0p, ‘he waited till he 
was betrayed’ and did not court death; 
and accordingly they explain the sentence 
py povov éavrov odfecOat k.T.d., ‘it is the 
province of true love not only to seek 
one’s own preservation, but by living 
and working to promote the temporal 
and spiritual salvation of others’. This 
however seems to me to be quite impos- 
sible. Even if the force of ta mapa- 
60679 could be so watered down, the com- 
pound ze pcéuevey would still resist this 
interpretation. It must mean not ‘he 
put off the fatal hour’, but ‘he lingered 








rather than a discouragement of martyrdom. 


The second, relating to 


about so as to be in the way of his cap- 
tors.’ The incident in the subsequent 
narrative to which it more especially 
refers is not § 5 vmetf\Oev els dypldov, 
but rather § 7 xaxeiOev 52 7dvvaro els 
Erepov xwplov ameOeiv, ad’ ob éBovdHOn, 
elrdv, To 0é\nua Tov Ocov yevécOw. The 
Gospel parallel therefore which was pre- 
sent to the mind of the writer, when 
penning the words ws kal 6 Kupcos, was 
Christ’s going up to Jerusalem in spite of 
the remonstrances of His disciples (Matt. 
xvi. 21 sq., Luke xviii. 31), His placing 
Himself in danger, and His lingering in 
the garden when He knew the fate that 
awaited Him (Joh. xiii. 27, xviii.2). The 
prayer of Polycarp, when he refuses to 
seek a fresh hiding-place, To Oé\nua 
«.T.X., is the echo of the prayer of Christ 
in the garden (Luke xxii. 42). The éavrov 
odfecOa therefore denotes that higher 
self-preservation whereby a man loses his 
soul (or his life) that he may save it (Mark 
viii. 35, Luke ix. 24). 
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Quintus, is altogether inadequate as a chronological note. This attempt 
to stratify temper and opinion in chronological order in matters of this 
kind must appear in the highest degree visionary to any one who listens 
to the lessons of experience. Enthusiasm has its ebb and flow, and 
does not rise continually or fall continually. Whensoever there was an 
extravagant zeal for self-immolation, accompanied, as it inevitably would 
be accompanied, by the scandals of relapses and apostasies, there 
would be the counteracting warnings from the steadier and wiser 
heads in the Christian community. It was certainly so in the age of 
Cyprian. It was not less so in still later persecutions. It must have 
been so in the age of Polycarp. The two tempers do not betoken 
different epochs. They live and they speak side by side’. While some 
’ Christians in the age of Polycarp courted death with a culpable reck- 
lessness, others purchased life by an unpardonable sacrifice of prin- 
ciple. This latter was the charge brought against Basilides and the 
Basilideans, the contemporaries of Polycarp’. Between these two 
extremes there must have been along the scale divers intermediate posi- 
tions, whenever persecutions were raging. This is a matter, not of 
archeological investigation, but of practical experience. Even, if the 
scanty remains of early Christian literature which we possess had con- 
tained no indications of any protest against this extravagant thirst for 
martyrdom up to this time, the fact would have been valueless as a 
chronological mark. The protest would only then be made, when the 
occasion required it. The hasty impetuosity of Quintus, followed by 
his equally rapid apostasy, necessitated such a caution, to prevent the 
repetition of scandals. We read of no case resembling that of Quintus 
during the persecutions of Vienne and Lyons. No protest therefore 
was required on this latter occasion, and none is given®*. 


1 Clement of Alexandria for instance 
(Strom. iv. 16, 17, p. 571) condemns both 
extremes—the disparagement of martyr- 
dom and the suicidal passion for martyr- 
dom—as prevailing in his own day. 
Against the latter he speaks in the strong- 
est terms elsewhere (Strom. iv. 10, p. 
597 sq-)- 

2 Agrippa Castor in Euseb. 4. £. iv. 
7 éfouvupevous arapapuddkTws THy mlorw 
xara rods Tov Suwyuwy Kacpo’s, Iren. 
Hlaer. i. 24. 6 ‘Quapropter et parati sunt 
ad negationem, qui sunt tales, immo magis 
ne pati quidem propter nomen possunt,’ 
Orig. iz Matth. 25 Comm. (Op. i111. p. 


856) ‘Basilidis quoque sermones detra- 
hentes quidem iis qui usque ad mortem 
certant pro veritate, etc.’ Irenzeus else- 
where (iii. 18, 5) speaks of persons who 
disparage martyrdom. 

3 It would only be waste of time to 
consider at length other arguments which 
are urged by Keim, for they will pro- 
bably fail to influence any one but their 
author. (1) Thus he holds the idea of 
martyrdom, as a sacrifice (‘ Todesopfer’), 
to betoken a later date (Mart. Polyc. 
14). It occurs frequently in Ignatius, 
but the Ignatian letters he places as late 
as A.D. 180. Yet, as his own date for 
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6. Lastly; great stress is laid by Keim on the occurrence of the 
expression ‘Catholic Church’, which meets us more than once in the 
document, as betraying a much later date than a.p. 155. This is 


indeed his main argument’. 


I have already discussed this question, 


so far as relates to the Ignatian Epistles (p. 398 sq.); but a few words 
are necessary to explain its use in this Letter of the Smyrnaans. 

It has been pointed out in this previous discussion that the epithet, 
used in this connexion, may have either of two senses: (1) It may signify 
merely ‘universal’, ‘world-wide’, as opposed to a particular Church; 


or (2) It may connote the ideas 


Polycarp’s martyrdom is A.D. 166, it is 
difficult to see on what ground he could 
maintain that the idea, which certainly 
existed at the end of this short period 
of 14 years, was an anachronism at the 
beginning. It is found likewise in 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. iv. 9, p. 
597), 2 passage to which he himself refers 
but which fails nevertheless to influ- 
ence his opinion, But we have the 
germ, and something more than the 
germ, of the idea as early as Phil. ii. 17 
GX’ ef kat omévdoua éml rq Ovola kal 
Aecroupyla THs mlorews vudv, 2 Tim. iv. 
6 eye yap Hin oréviowat, Rom. xii. 1 
TapacTijga Ta Cwmara vuav Ovolay fdoar, 
dylav, eddpecrovy r@ Geg. If a Christian 
life be a sacrifice, then @ fortiori a Chris- 
tian death. If the shedding of one’s 
blood be ‘a libation’, then the giving of 
one’s body to be burned may well be re- 
garded as a ‘holocaust’. Wasa whole 
century insufficient to develope this idea 
from the Apostle’s image? Is it not so 
natural in itself that it might have sprung 
up spontaneously at any moment, even if 
there had not been this precedent to sug- 
gest it? 

(2) He complains (p. 109 sq.) that only 
a ‘compendium of the martyrs’ is given, 
whereas ‘the custom of the time’ re- 
quired, that the causes, occasions, and 
length of the persecution, the names, con- 
flicts, victories, of the several martyrs, 
should be*properly tabulated (see esp. p. 
111). Isnot this the despair of a drown- 


of sound doctrine and apostolic. 


ing criticism, which grasps at any straw ? 
By what induction has he learnt ‘ the 
custom of the time’? Have we not 
accounts of persecutions in the early ages 
varying as widely in character as (1) 
Pliny’s letter to Trajan; (2) Justin Mar- 
tyr’s account (Aol. ii. 2) of Ptolemzeus, 
Lucius, and others A.D. 155—160; (3) The 
Martyrdoms of Justin and his companions 
(c. A.D. 163) or of the Scillitan sufferers 
(A.D. 180); (4) The Letter of the Churches 
of Vienne and Lyons relating to the 
persecution of A.D. 177; (5) The Acts of 
Perpetua and Felicitas A.D. 202? These 
represent five wholly different types of 
narrative. On what grounds of reason or 
experience the Letter of the Smyrnzans 
should be required to conform to one 
rather than another of these, or indeed to 
any one of them, it is difficultto say. As 
a matter of fact it more closely resembles 
(4), than (4) resembles any of the rest. It 
must be remembered also that this Letter 
disclaims being a full account of all that 
had happened and represents itself as a 
first instalment (xara 7d mapov) of the in- 
formation which the Philomelians had 
desired to have (§ 20; see also above, 
P- 439): 

1 When Keim (p. 115) refers contemp- 
tuously to Zahn’s remarks on this subject, 
which he does not attempt to answer, I 
can only infer that he has not taken the 
pains to understand Zahn’s meaning (see 
below, II. p. 310). 
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order, as opposed to a heretical or schismatic community. In ‘the 
latter sense only can it be any indication of date. Now in these Acts 
of Martyrdom it occurs (in the common texts) four times. In three of 
these passages it has the first sense; § 1 ‘to all the communities, in every 
place of the holy and universal Church’ (rdoas tats xara ravra térov 
THs aylas [kat] KaBoduHs éxxAyoias mapotxias), § 8 ‘all the universal 
Church throughout the world’ (xacys ris kata THv oikovpévny KaoALKis 
exxAnotas), § 19 ‘Jesus Christ the Shepherd of the universal Church 
throughout the world’ (roméva ris kata rHv oixovpévyv KaboduKys éxxdy- 
aias). Here the sole idea is extension in unity. This fact is in 
keeping with the general character of the document. There is no men- 
tion throughout of heretics or heretical communities; for it is quite 
gratuitous to assume that ‘the Phrygian’ (®pvgé) in § 4 has anything to 
do with the Montanists. In this respect it presents a contrast to 
another similar document, the Passion of Pionius, which represents the 
same Smyrna a century later. In these Acts of Pionius mention is 
made of the sects more than once. The magistrate’s interrogation is no’ 
longer confined, as at the trial of Polycarp, to the enquiry whether the 
prisoner is a Christian, but assumes a more complex form. The 
questions run as follows; ‘Polemon...ait ad Pionium, Qwués vocaris? 
Pionius ait, Christianus. Polemon, Cujus ecclesiae? Pionius ait, Catho- 
licae’ (§ 9). So again we read; ‘Rursus proconsul, Cujus sectae es? 
Pionius respondit, Catholicae. Rursus proconsul, Cujus Catholicae? Re- 
spondit, Catholicae ecclesiae presbyter’ (§ 19). The other prisoners like- 
wise are interrogated in a similar form, If this Letter of the Smyr- 
neans had been written at or after the middle of the third century, 
we might expect to find it betraying its date by some of these later 
forms. 

The fourth passage however (§ 16), in which the word occurs, is 
different. As commonly read, it speaks of Polycarp as ‘bishop of the 
Catholic Church in Smyrna’ (éricxorov rijs év Spipvyn xabodugs éx- 
xAnoias). If this reading be retained, the Catholic Church in Smyrna is 
tacitly contrasted with heretical communities in the same city; and thus 
the technical sense of ‘Catholic’ appears for the first time. But docu- 
mentary evidence combines with internal probability in displacing xao- 
Auxps and substituting ayfas as the correct reading. The combination 
of authorities, mL, in favour of ayias is too strong to be disregarded. 
Moreover there is always a tendency on the part of transcribers to 
substitute or insert a word like xafoArkjs in place of the simpler text 
before them. But if so, the only example where the word ‘Catholic’ 
appears in its later technical sense in this document has vanished, and 
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the one supposed anachronism, on which special stress is laid, has’ 
disappeared’, — 

I should be very far however from admitting that, if the expression 
had occurred here in its later technical sense, this occurrence would 
condemn the document. There were already at the time of Polycarp’s 
martyrdom sectarian communities, Basilideans, Marcionites, Valentinians, 
and others. What he himself thought of such sectarians is clear from 
the narrative of his encounter with Marcion. But the idea of the 
‘Catholic Church’ is the correlative to the existence of the sects. It is 
therefore simply a question of evidence how soon the word itself - 
appears in this technical sense; and the acknowledged examples of this 
use (in the Muratorian Fragment and in Clement of Alexandria) are 
sufficiently near to the date of Polycarp’s martyrdom to remove any 
difficulty in its occurrence at this epoch. Every expression must appear 
for the first time somewhere; and there is no valid reason why the 
Smyrnzan Letter should be excluded from the competition for the 
earliest example. 

All these characteristics therefore are insufficient to raise even a 
reasonable suspicion of spuriousness, if in other respects the account 
will bear scrutiny. And certainly whether we regard the straight- 
forwardness of the narrative or the character of the incidents themselves, 
the document commends itself. Why should so insignificant a body as 
the Church of Philomelium have been chosen as the recipient, unless 
events had occurred which dictated the address? Why should the 
cowardice of a would-be martyr have been confessed, except that this 
cowardice had actually been manifested? Why should the officers and 
magistrates have been represented as showing so much consideration 
for the prisoner—the police allowing him several hours of respite— 
the irenarch taking him into his own chariot—even the proconsul 





1] have not thought it necessary to 
discuss at length Keim’s arguments found- 
ed on the Xterary plagiarisms which he 
discovers in this Letter of the Smyrnzeans. 
Beyond the scriptural obligations, these 
are threefold—to the Jenatian Letters, to 
the Epistle of the Gallican Churches, and 
| to the Acts of Thekla. The obligations 
to the Ignatian Letters will hardly be 
questioned, but reasons have been given 
for placing them some forty or fifty years 


| __ before Polycarp’s death (see above, p. 315 
] sq.) The resemblances to the Letter of the 





Gallican Churches again are striking; but 
they are equally well explained, if the 
Gallican brethren are the plagiarists. 
The miraculous deliverance of Thekla 
from death by burning is a widely dif- 
ferent incident from the phenomenon of 
the arching flame on the pyre of Polycarp, 
and probably quite independent. But, if 
there be a plagiarism on either side, it 
may safely be charged to the Acts of 
Thekla, a known forgery of the later de- 
cades of the second century. 
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endeavouring at first to rescue him from himself; unless the facts had 
actually been so? We find no attempt here to pile up horror upon 
horror, as in later martyrologies, such for instance as the Acts of Ignatius. 
There is an air of truthfulness even in the slight incident of his being 
made to dismount from the chariot with such rude haste that his shin 
was bruised (§ 8). What forger would have been satisfied with so 
trivial an injury? So again, wherever we are able to apply the test of 
history or of probability to the persons of the story, the result is strongly 
confirmative of the veracity of the narrative. There is the Asiarch 
Philip (§§ 12, 21). Criticism has been highly sceptical about the 
description of this person both here and in the chronological appendix. 
But recent discoveries in divers quarters, so far from justifying this 
scepticism, have confirmed the account in every particular—his date, 
his nationality, his office with the twofold title of Asiarch and High- 
priest (see below, p. 612 sq.). Then again there is Nicetes. Here we 
know nothing as yet of the actual person. Yet the name at least was a 
notable one at Smyrna (see 11. p. 958). But Nicetes has a sister Alce 
(§ 17). This name likewise is found at Smyrna, as I have shown, and 
rarely elsewhere (11. p. 325). From the mention of Alce in the account 
of the martyrdom without any descriptive comment, we should infer 
that she was some well-known Christian woman, probably belonging to 
Smyrna. Nowa person of this name is greeted in affectionate terms by 
Ignatius, when writing to the Smyrnzeans (Smyrn. 13 “AAKyv 10 roOntov 
por Gvopa, comp. Polyc. 8). Keim alleges this coincidence to show that the 
narrator plagiarized from the Ignatian Epistles. But no forger would 
have invented this position. Herodes the son of Nicetes, as captain 
of the police, is a main instrument in the martyrdom of Polycarp, and 
his father abets him in this matter. What fabricator would have con- 
ceived the idea of representing the one as the brother, the other as the 
nephew, of this devout Christian? or, having conceived it, would have 
thrown it out incidentally in the words ddeAdov 5é “AAxys, thus leaving 
the reader to supply the missing links for himself? On this subject I 
have already had occasion to remark in reference to the Ignatian 
Epistles (I. p. 353, Il p. 325); and its force, in its bearing on this 
Letter of the Smyrnzans, when once pointed out, can hardly be misap- 
prehended. Again there is Marcianus, apparently the composer of the 
narrative (§ 20). This name was borne by one of the more prominent 
Christians in the circles in which Polycarp moved; for he is addressed 
by Irenzeus (11. p. 982). Whether this was the same Marcianus or not, 
we cannot say; but the coincidence at least deserves notice. Lastly the 
amanuensis of the letter is one Euarestus. Of the individual we can say 
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nothing; but the name at least was common in these parts at this time 
(1. p. 983). 


Hilgenfeld, while maintaining the genuineness of the document as a whole, con- 
demns as a later interpolation the short passage § 6 jv ydp Kal ddvvarov...§ 7 émt 
Anoriv tpéxovres. He has succeeded in convincing Keim (pp. 94, 165); though, 
as Keim places the rest of the document a century later than the events, such an 
interpolation from his point of view is wholly insignificant. The genuineness of 
these few lines is not a matter of much real moment in itself; but the arbitrary 
procedure, which deals with inconvenient passages in this way, deserves a passing 
notice. 

Hilgenfeld makes two fundamental assumptions; (1) That this Letter of the 
Smyrnzans is a Quartodeciman document; (2) That the Quartodecimans kept the 
14th Nisan, not as the anniversary of the Crucifixion, but as the anniversary of the 
Last Supper. As connected herewith, he maintains that the ‘great sabbath’ men- 
tioned in the Smyrnzan Letter is not a sabbath at all in the usual acceptance of the 
word, but the First Day of Unleavened Bread, i.e. the 15th Nisan, as the great 
festival of the Jews, irrespectively of the day of the week. Thus he finds an 
exact coincidence between the day of Christ’s passion and the day of Polycarp’s 
martyrdom, ‘ 

But neither according to his early view of the date (A.D. 166), nor according to 
his later view (A.D. 156), does the 15th Nisan fall on a Saturday. Hence the men- 
tion of the mapacxevy as the day of his apprehension is a difficulty. In his earliest 
treatment of this question Hilgenfeld met the difficulty by explaining wapackevy as 
the Preparation for (the day before) the feast (Paschastreit p. 245 sq., 1860). After 
adopting the date a.D. 156, I find him translating it ‘Friday’ (Zeitschr. f. Wiss. Theol. 
XVII, p. 336, 1874). This, I suppose, must be from inadvertence, for he still treats 
the passage as genuine. But later (Zettschr. f. Wiss, Theol. Xx. p. 143, 18773 comp. 
XXII. p. 153, 1879) he discovers that it is spurious. His grounds are the following: 
(t) Eusebius does not recognize it. But Eusebius in this part is paraphrasing and 
sometimes ‘abridging the document; and, though his paraphrase is for the most part 
very full, yet as this passage consists mainly of the writers’ reflexions and comments 
on the event, and adds next to nothing in the way of incident (only the one sentence 
TH wapackevy...6r\wv), he might well have ignored it, as he has ignored considerable 
portions of §§ 1, 2. (2) He considers that some confusion is introduced into the 
narrative, and that the parallelisms with Christ’s passion are illogical. But the words 
do not imply that Herodes himself came with the police, so that there is no incon- 
sistency with the after narrative, His name is introduced here simply because the one 
parallelism, the betrayal by members of his own household, suggests the other, the 
identity of name in one of the persecutors. Any inexactness or wresting that there 
may be in the parallels is at least as natural in the original writer as in any subsequent 
forger. 

Altogether we may say; (1) That this passage is conceived entirely in the spirit 
of the rest of the letter; (2) That, as a later insertion, it is motiveless and quite un- 
accountable; (3) That, as other parts of this document are imitated in the Letter of 
the Churches of Vienne and Lyons (see above, p. 590), so there appear to be remi- 
_ niscences of this passage likewise in the same document. Thus the word x\fpos 
applied to martyrdom is found there more than once (§§ 10, 26, 48), and the idea of the 
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kowwvla Xpicrod (Qeo0) in the same connexion is likewise reproduced (§ 41) ; (4) That, 
though in so very few lines we could hardly expect any decisive indications of 
identity of style, yet there are resemblances which deserve notice. The opposition 
of persons éxeivos wév...ol 5¢ reproduces an antithesis which appears with frequency 
in the other parts of the document (§ 7 éxeivoy wév K.7.d., § 10 oe pev...éxelvous dé, 
§ 17 Tovrov wév...rods 5¢ udprupas, § 20 bets wev...nuets 5é; § 2 Tods mepreaTGras...Tovs 
3é); the xal ‘even,’ which occurs twice here, is likewise exceptionally common and in 
some passages appears, as here (jv yap xal ddvvarov), in somewhat strained connexions 
(§ 8 ardvrwy kal rdv memore cupBeBdykbrwv, § 14 did Toro Kal wepl wdvTwy cE 
alv&, § 18 Srov xal dxddovPov jv); and the reference to wonted custom (ray ocuvnfav 
avrots) has several parallels elsewhere (§ 9 ws 00s avrois Néyew [Euseb. & otvndes 
avrois Néyew early], § 13 ws Eos adrots, § 18 ws Eos adrois Exavoer). 


2. SUPPLEMENTARY PARAGRAPHS. 


The Supplementary Paragraphs fall into three parts, separate in 
form the one from the other and not improbably written by different 
hands ; (1) Zhe Chronological Appendix, giving particulars as to the 
time of the martyrdom and ending with a doxology (xxi); (2) Zhe 
Commendatory Postscript, recommending Polycarp’s example to the 
imitation of the readers (xxii. 1); (3) Zhe History of the Transmission, 
purporting to give the pedigree of the existing copy traced down from 
the autograph manuscript through three or four stages (xxii. 2, 3). 
The three parts require to be considered separately. 


(i) Zhe Chronological Appendix. 


This is generally treated as a later addition to the letter, and as 
coming from a different hand. The main ground for this view is the 
fact that Eusebius betrays no knowledge of it. His silence will be 
dealt with hereafter. But one point appears to have been overlooked, 
which seems to me of the highest importance in determining this 
question. 

I refer to the relation which the close of this paragraph bears to the 
Epistle of Clement, as evidence that it formed part of the original docu- 
ment. Just as the opening of the Smyrnzean Letter is modelled on the 
opening of Clement’s Epistle, so also the end of the same epistle is 
copied in the concluding words of this paragraph. ‘The comparison of 
both passages in the two documents will show the character of the 
obligations. 


‘ 
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, fol € 
“H éxxAynoia trod Meo 7 tapot- 
Kotoa “Pony tH exxAyoia ToD Meod 
~ ¢ / , cn 
TH waporxovon KépwOov...xapis viv 
Kat ¢eipyvn amo mavtoKpatopos @eod 
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‘H éxkAyoia tod Ocod 4 tapor- 

a 4, a > , fol ~ 

kovoa Spvpvav TH éxxAynotg ToD Ocod 
fal , 

TH Tapotxovon ev Piropnrtw...€deos 

\ > , \ ? / kd XN cal 

Kai eipyvy Kxal aydryn [amo] Ocod 


dia *Inoot Xpwrrod tAnOvv Gein. matpos kat [tod] Kupiov yudv “Inco 


Xpicrod rAnOvvGein. 


e 


ec , 
aitd dda, Tiny, KpaTos Kat peyadw- & 9 Sofa, tyy, peyadro- 
" , 77 > A n 77 ’ 6 , 77 > \ a 
ovvn, Opovos aidvios, ard Tov aidvev avvy, Opovos aidvios, amd yeveds 


> , > / 
€is yeveav. apny. 


The obligations being the same in kind at the beginning and at the 
end of the letter, it is a reasonable and indeed an almost irresistible 
inference that they were penned by the same hand. The Epistle of 
Clement was known to Polycarp, whose extant letter shows an intimate 
acquaintance with its contents. It would naturally therefore be studied 
by the chief members of Polycarp’s circle. But it is almost incon- 
ceivable that some chance person several generations later, taking up 
the letter and observing that its commencement was a close parallel to 
Clement’s Epistle, should entertain the design, and take the trouble, of 
adding a termination copied from the same source, when his object was 
simply to append a precise, business-like, notice of the date. The 
extreme improbability of such a procedure obliges us to accept this 
chronological postscript as part of the original letter, unless indeed it 
contains demonstrably false statements and anachronisms which are 
inconsistent with the authorship of contemporaries and eyewitnesses to 
the events. 

Now this postscript comprises within a small compass an excep- 
tionally large number of historical references, so that the opportunities 
of testing its authenticity are unusually great. When we come to 
examine these, we find not only that they do not contradict history, 
but that fresh accessions to our knowledge of the archeology and 
chronology of the age have furnished and are furnishing fresh testimony 
to the veracity of the statements. 

The following are the particular points in the statement, which I 
shall take in succession ; 

(1) The time of the martyrdom is very precisely given. It took 
place ‘on the znd of Xanthicus, being the seventh before the Kalends 
of March, on a great sabbath, at eight o’clock.’ 

The 2nd Xanthicus is confirmed by the Acts of Pionius (Ruinart, 
Act. Mart. Sanc. p. 188), of whom we are told that he was apprehended 
while he was celebrating ‘the birthday of Polycarp the martyr,’ and 
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this is defined as ‘the second day of the sixth month’ (see above, 
Pp. 540)". 

The day in the Roman Calendar corresponding to this Asiatic date 
of Polycarp’s martyrdom is given as vii Kal. Mart., ie. February 23. 
This is a correct statement, supposing that. the solar months had already 
been introduced into Smyrna. . I shall hereafter discuss the theory that 
this clause giving the Roman date was a later addition and formed no 
part of the original paragraph. It is sufficient here to observe that 
February 23 is Polycarp’s day in the early Syriac Martyrology (see 
above, p. 544). We are thus carried back to the age of Eusebius, or 
even earlier (see 11. p. 417). There is no indication of any other day 
ever having been observed in the East. 

The mention of the ‘great sabbath’ accords with the statement in 
the document itself (§ 8); and, so far as it goes, is an indication of the 
same authorship. I shall have to discuss the meaning of this expression 
hereafter. 

The hour of the day we have no means of testing®. ‘The eighth 
hour’ might mean either 8 A.M. or 2 P.M., as we reckon from midnight 
(according to the Roman civil computation) or from 6 A.m.* Either 
is consistent with the narrative; but the former is the more probable, 
as the catastrophe was hurried on in all its later stages after the 
martyr had left his hiding-place; and moreover these spectacles were 
usually held before mid-day (Philo ¢ acc. 10, 11. p. 529 M). 

(2) Zhe name of the Captain of Police. Nothing is here added to 
the information given in the document itself, where also his name 
Herodes is given. 

(3) Zhe name of the Chief-priest, Philip the Tralliani In two 
respects this postscript supplements the information which we find in 
the narrative itself respecting this person; and on both points strong 
confirmatory evidence has appeared in recently discovered monuments. 
First ; whereas in the Letter itself he is styled Asiarch, here he is 
described as Chief-priest. Independent reasons have been given else- 
where for believing that these were two different names of the same 








1 The corresponding Roman date which 
is given in the Latin copies of the Acts 
of Pionius (Iv Id. Mart.) presents diffi- 
culties which I shall have to discuss here- 
after. 

2 On Zahn’s punctuation which makes 
caBBary peydry, wpa sydy, the time of 


the apprehension, not of the martyrdom, —__ 


see II. p. 983. The reading of the Mos- 
cow MS, wpg évdrn, is a striving after 
conformity to the Gospel narrative (Matt. 
xxvii. 45 sq.. Mark xv. 33 sq., Luke xxiii. 
44). 

3 See the commentators on John xix. 
14, especially M°Clellan and Westcott. 
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office (11. p. 990 sq.). So far as it goes therefore, the fact that he is 
not designated by the same title in the two places is favourable to the 
credibility of this paragraph. Secondly ; he is described as a native of 
Tralles. In illustration of this statement annotators and critics till 
recently could only appeal to the fact mentioned by Strabo (xiv. p. 649; 
see II. p. 967) that owing to the wealth of Tralles its citizens were 
frequently appointed Asiarchs. But a flood of new light has now been 
poured upon these and other points relating to Philip the Trallian by 
inscriptions, in most cases recently discovered and in others recently 
identified. These are as follows: 


I. 


H. ddymmi[KH] . BoyAd . ¢ . ioYAio[N]. @iAITTION . TPAAAIA- 


NON . TON . ACIAPYHN . HOGN . ENEKA . OAYMTTIAAI . CAB. 


Found at Olympia and published by Dittenberger Archdologische Zeitung 
XXXVIII (1880). p. 62. 


2. 
[AnaTedenta . YO . T]o¥ . O[eiotdAtoy] . ayToKpdtopoc . 4n- 
Ton[einjoy . ék . TON . KAayA[iJanof . Aam& . KO. ioy . 
APTEMIADPIONA . TPAAMANO[N] . NEIKHCANTA . ANAPAN 
TIANKPATION . OAymTi[A]Aa . NS” . aApylepATeYONTOC . Kal 
drw@nodetofntoc . [To . B]. fr. ioy . pidinmoy .« y[lo¥] 
BoyAfc . dpyiepew[c . A]ciac . Kal . drwnodd[toy] . Aid . 
Bioy . dAyTapyofntoc . 10 . KA . MeAit[wNoc . Kal , é]mI- 
MEAHOENTOC . fF . 1OY . ypycep[wroc]. 

Found at Tralles, and published by Sterrett in Jittheilungen des Deut- 

schen Archiologischen Institutes in Athen, vitl. p. 321 (1883). For the 

number of the Olympiad Sterrett reads n[r], but Prof. Ramsay assures 

me in a private letter that it is distinctly ns. The insertion [to B] is 


likewise Ramsay’s; for which the following inscription is the jus- 
| tification. 





3: 
ACKAHTHAKON . AIOTENOYC . TIEPPAMHNON . NEIKHCANTA . OTTAON . 
OAYMTTIAAA . NS”. APYIEPATEYONTOC . KAI . ATNOBETOYNTOC . 
TO. B . Pf. ioyAlioy . pidimmoy . Yofy . BoyAfc . dpyiepéwe . 
AciAc . KAl . Ar@NOBETOY . AIA. Bloy . AAyTapyoYNToc . [T0.] 
KA . MeAIT@NOC. . 









4 Found in the Jewish Cemetery amidst the ruins of Tralles, and com- 
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municated to me by Prof. Ramsay by letter dated Smyrna, May 8, 
1884. The end of the inscription is lost. 


4. 
[Anatedénta] . YO . TOY . GeloTdTOY . ayToKpATopoc . AN- 
T@NEINOY . EK . TL@N] . KAaYAIANOY . AAMA . TIOPAN...TAION . 
iddded[on] . NEIKHcANTA . ANAPA[N] . TIYTMHN . GAYMTTIAAA . 
n[s’] . dpyiepateyon[tloc . Kai . ArwNoGeTOY~NTOC . TO. B . 
r. ioy . idimmoy . YoY . Bo[y]AAc . Apyiepéwc . aciac . Kal . 
ArwNnovéToy . AIA . Bioy . dAyTAPYOYNTOC . TT. KA . MEAIT@- 
Noc + émimeAHOENTOC . f . ioy . ypyc[é]pato[c]. 





Given in Lebas and Waddington m1. 1652 c, where however it is in- 
correctly read. I have printed it here with the corrections suggested 
by Ramsay in a private letter. The number of the Olympiad is given n 
in Lebas, but it comes at the end of the line. The addition of S$ is 
required by the two previous inscriptions. Ramsay’s correction Medé- 
twvos for Mayriwvos is justified on the same grounds. 


5. 
r. JOYAION . CiAITITION . @TTITPOTTON . T@N . CEBACTON . TrATEpa . 
ioyMoy . iAimttoy . CYNKAH[TIK]oY . cTpat[H]roy . pamai@n . 
H . cYNoAoc...TON . Amd . iwNiac . Kali] . €AAHCTIONTO[Y] . 
TON . iON . Ar[@]NOOETHN . Kal . AOTICTHN . Kal. EYEPrETHN - 
ETIIMEAHOENT[@]N . CEPATTIONOC . TOY . CEPATTINOC . MATNHTOC . 
dnd. ciTYAOY . GAYMTTIONIKOY . Kal . TIB . KAAYAIOY . cTTepyelo¥. 





Found at Tralles and given in Boeckh C. Z. G. 2933. 


6. 


[...éTeIMH]can . Tpya[N]iand[N . A]NNioy . EAéNoy . YION . 
.AMIOAAEA . TON . AcI[KTHN] . Kal . Eicarw[r]ON . TON . 
[iep]On . eiceAactik@n . [ei]c . THN . OikoyMEeNHN . [Try]- 
Bian . [....APQNWIN . TPTON . META . THN . SNANE[@ICIN . 
drwnodeToyntoc . [r.] . ioyAioy . pilAimmoy . Ta]tpdc . cyn- 
KAHT[IKOY] . ANACTHCANTON . 4.T.A. 


Found at Tralles and given in Boeckh C. Z G. 2392. 
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7. 
KATA . TA . EWHICMENA . YTIO . TAC . BoyAtic . Kal. TOY. 
’ > , ’ \ ’ , 
AHMOY . [ . lo[Y]AION . SiAITTTION . TON . KPATICTON . TIATEPA . 
CYNKAHTIKOY . KAl . ATO . €miTpOm@Nn . Aoricte[y]canTa . 
KAl . THC . HMeTépac . TIOAE@Cc . MET . EYNOIAC . TENOME- 
NON . €N . TIACIN . EYEPPeTHN. 


Found at Aphrodisias and given in Boeckh C. Z. G. 2790. 


8. 
[4] . copdc . kal. A. tTrepl . ay[T]HN . Kamdpa. Kal. 6. 
Tra[pa]keiménoc . Bamdc . Kal . H .- TrApecT@ca . CTHAH . 
A€YKOM@0c , AAsOYYOY . fF. loy . iAimTOY . CYPKAHTIKOT . 
AoyAoy . mparm[a]teyToy . Kal. ryn[ai|koc . Kal. TéKN[@N] . 
Kal. €KFON[WN] . Kal . O[pEemMaTOoN ]. 


An inscription at Tralles, given in the Bulletin de Correspondance Hel- 
léniqgue 1881, p. 346, and described thus; ‘A Aidin dans la cour de la 
maison de Ahmed Kouthemgou, stéle avec corniche.’ 


Of this Philip the Asiarch of Tralles nothing was known beyond 
the notices in the Letter of the Smyrnzeans four or five years ago. 
The Olympian inscription (no. 1) first gave his full name Gaius Julius 
Philippus, and thus we are enabled to identify him with the Philippus 
mentioned in the already known inscriptions (nos. 5, 6, 7) published in 
Boeckh, who had wrongly assigned them to a much later age (see below, 
ul. p. 968). The inscription (no. 4) given in Lebas and Waddington, 
though not correctly, ought to have done something towards clearing 
up the matter, but was strangely overlooked. ‘The inscriptions (nos. 
2, 3) have been quite recently discovered, the former being now pub- 
lished for the first time. They are highly valuable, as supplementing 
the evidence. The remaining inscription, no. 8, only refers to our 
Philip incidentally. 

These inscriptions mention two persons, father and son, bearing the 
same name, Gaius Julius Philippus. The father, with whom we are 
concerned, is Asiarch or High-priest of Asia. He also bears certain 
other local offices in connexion with the religious ceremonials and 
games. This refers to the reign of Antoninus Pius. In the succeeding 
reign, under the joint sovereignty of the brothers M. Aurelius and L, 
Verus, he is procurator (éritporos) of the Augusti. He seems to have 
been a man of great munificence, and the erection of a monument to 
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him at Olympia points to benefactions which deserved this recog- 
nition. His local influence and wealth would probably secure the 
elevation of his son to the senatorial dignity—an honour which began 
to be accorded more freely to provincials under the Antonines. This 
son was also preetor. His honours are evidently regarded as throwing 
back a reflected glory on the father. Sterrett (A@ittheil. d. Deutsch. 
Archiol. Inst. vit (1883). p. 322 sq.) speaks of the last inscription 
given above (no. 8) as belonging to ‘the tombstone of C. Julius 
Philippus,’ apparently meaning the father, of whom alone he is 
speaking. But how is this reconcilable with the designation ‘a slave’? 
If I read it rightly, it is the epitaph of one Daduchus (a proper name, 
which occurs occasionally elsewhere; see C. . G. Index, p. 81, Devit 
Lex. Forcell. Onomast. s. v. Daduchus), who was the slave and factor 
(xporyparevrys)' of C. Julius Philippus the son of the Asiarch; and its 
chief value for our purpose is as showing that the son had the same 
preenomen (Gaius) with the father. 

But what shall we say as to the date of the Avathaes of this Philip 
the Trallian? We shall see in the next chapter that on entirely inde- 
pendent grounds the date of Polycarp’s martyrdom has been fixed at 
A.D. 155. Is this reconcilable with the notices of Philip? 

Now the Olympian inscription (no. 1) calls him Asiarch in the 
232nd Olympiad; and the beginning of this Olympiad was A.D. 149. 
If therefore the martyrdom is correctly dated a.pD. 155, we might sup- 
pose that Philip was Asiarch more than once. This is the view of 
Lipsius (Jahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 1881, p. 575). Examples are found of 
persons holding the office twice and even three times (II. p. 997). This 
solution is unobjectionable in itself, but does not seem to be necessary. 

In the three Trallian inscriptions (nos. 2, 3, 4), belonging to the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, he is styled High-priest of Asia. ‘These are 
dated the 56th (Trallian) Olympiad. Unfortunately we do not know 
from what point of time these Trallian Olympiads were reckoned. 
Evidently they did not follow the computation usual in Asia Minor, 
which starts from the Sullan era B.c. 85; for the 56th Olympiad would 
not then fall within the reign of Antoninus Pius, but within that of his 
predecessor. A solution however is suggested by another Trallian 
inscription (Bulletin de Corresp. Hellin. 1881, p. 325 sq.) : 


> , c ‘A a > ' > n , 
ANaATE|OENTA . YTTO . GeLOY . ANTNIeINOY . EK . TON. [...11]d- 
P@N . AIONYCION . AdOAIKEA . he eh . T]ais@n . TYP- 


1 For dof\os rpayuarevris comp. C. 7. .G. 3101, and for Spalbareorys see the 
Index to C. 7. G. pp. 38, 159. 


< 
ty * 
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mun . 6Aym[TIdda] . H’. MeTA . THN. ANaNEf@ocin . A]pytepa- 
Teyontoc . [kal . 4r@Nn]oseto~ntoc . Td. [B . ayp .] Amo- 
Awnidoy . tepo[kAcoyc] . Trapaddzoy . [Ad]Aytapyofntoc . 
céztoy [A . elyapéctoy . [émimeAn]@énToc . TAN . ANApP[IAN- 
TON . T]oY . Apyiepéwe. 


This is the same inscription which is given less correctly in Boeckh 
C. I. G. 2934, Lebas and Waddington no. 611 (comp. 1652 c). 

Here Antoninus Pius is no longer @ewratos but Oeds. He has 
therefore died and been deified meanwhile. But the monument was 
erected by him. ‘Therefore his death must have occurred during its 
erection. This fixes it to A.D. 161, in the March of which year he 
died. But it is erected in commemoration of a victory obtained at 
‘the 8th Olympiad after the Restoration,’ presumably in the earlier part 
of the same year, when the monument was erected. We have there- 
fore to deduct 8 x 4= 32 years from A.D. 161 for the era of the Restor- 
ation. This gives us A.D. 129; which year we know from other 
sources to have been the date of Hadrian’s visit to these parts (see 
above, p. 432). During his progress through the provinces, he was 
everywhere greeted as Founder, Saviour, and Restorer. Medals cele- 
brating his visits were struck to him commemorating his ‘adventus’ at 
the several cities, and designating him estitutor (see Clinton Fast. 
Rom. s. a. 133). On coins of Tralles itself he is commemorated as 
‘founder’ xriorns (Mionnet Iv. 1069, p. 184; see Durr Rezsen des 
Kaisers Hadrian p. 50)’. Moreover it was in this same year A.D. 129 
that Hadrian visited Athens (for the second time), assisted at the dedica- 
tion of the Olympieion, and restored the Athenian Olympia. This 
was celebrated as a general festival, at which delegates were present 
from all the Greek cities of Asia Minor (see Diirr, p. 44 sq.). The 
Athenian Olympiads were reckoned from this epoch (C. 7. A. 483 
AYTOKPATOPA . KAICAPA . TPaidNON . CEBACTON . OAYMTIION . ceBacTo- 





1 The extraordinary honour paid appa-__‘Tralles (see below, 11. p. 146), and the 
rently to Hadrian at Tralles appears from emperor is here identified with him. Si- 
the following unpublished inscription milar identifications have been already no- 
which was copied by Mr Pappaconstan- __ ticed in the case of other cities (see above, 
tinos in a Turkish house at Aidin, and p. 444). It should be observed also that 
communicated to me by Prof. Ramsay; we have here the same name, perhaps 
AII . AAPAZIQ . ZEBAZTQ . EY- the same person, Claudius Melito, who 
MENEL . KAATATIOD . MEAITON ._ is mentioned in the inscriptions already 
O . IEPET= . AILOKATESTHZEN. quoted (p. 613). 

Zeus Larasius was the patron god of 
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TIOAEITON . TON . EN. TO . ONTO . KH. BOYAH . Kal. O . AAMOC . 
TON . EdYT@N . EYEPPETHN . EN . TH . TIPOTH . GAYMTIAAI. Ald . 
TIpecBeyT@N... ; comp. C. Z G. 1345). From this incident doubtless 
it was that Hadrian obtained the name ‘Olympius.’ Immediately after 
leaving Athens he visited proconsular Asia (Wood Discoveries at 
Ephesus Inscr. v. 1,.p. 2; see Diirr, p. 124). The consequence was an 
institution (called frequently ‘a restoration’ by a fiction) of Olympian 
festivals in the Asiatic cities’. 

We seem thus to have arrived at the era of the ‘ Restoration,’ and 
to have connected the reckoning of the Trallian Olympiads with this 
era. But how then shall we account for the 56th Olympiad, which, as 
we have seen, fell during the reign of Antoninus Pius? It would seem 
that in order to give an air of antiquity to the celebration, 50 Olympiads 
were added on at the beginning; so that the Olympiads might be 
reckoned indifferently the ‘1st, 2nd, 3rd, etc. after the Restoration,’ or 
the ‘51st, 52nd, 53rd, etc.’ absolutely. This practice was not un- 
common. ‘Thus we read of the 517th commemoration of the quin- 
quennial Ephesian festival (Wood’s Zfhesus Inscr. vi. 8, 18, pp. 54, 
68). If this solution be adopted, the 56th Olympiad, at which 
Philip is designated High-priest of Asia, would coincide with a.p. 153. 
But it has been shown, if I mistake not, that the office of High-priest 
or Asiarch was held for four years (II. p. 994 sq.); and, supposing Philip 
to have been in office from A.D. 151 to 155, or from A.D. 152 to 
156, his tenure would cover both the notices in the Trallian inscrip- 
tions andthe probable date of Polycarp’s martyrdom. Moreover it is 
also reconcilable with the Olympian inscription (no. 1); for, though 
the 232nd Olympiad began a.p. 149, the inscription does not say that 
the monument was erected in the first year of the Olympiad. There 
are therefore the four years A.D. 149—153 to range over; and we are 
thus brought well within the limits which on other grounds we have 
assigned to Philip’s tenure of office. 

(4) The name of the proconsul is given in this postscript as Statius 
Quadratus. In the narrative itself he is not named. But it will be 
shown in the following chapter that Statius Quadratus held the Asiatic 
proconsulate somewhere about the time when Philip the Trallian was in 
office and when the martyrdom must have taken place. 

Thus all the particulars affecting the date are confirmed in some way 
or other; and the credibility of the paragraph has been established by 








1 The Olympia at Cyzicus (C. 7 G. have been established about the sam 
3674, 3675; comp. Aristid. Of. I. p. 544) time. : 
and those at Smyrna (C. Z. G. 3208) must 
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a mass of evidence gathered from various quarters and far exceeding 
what we had any right to expect. 

But an anachronism has been discovered in the words which follow. 
It is objected that the contrast between the temporal and the eternal 
tulers—between the high-priesthood of Philip and proconsulate of 
Quadratus on the one hand, and the kingdom of Christ on the other— 
indicates a much later date than the middle of the second century; that 
such a formula is impossible before a.p. 525, when Dionysius Exiguus 
invented the mode of dating from the Christian era; and that it is still 
rare even in the 9th century’. 

But why impossible? What has it to do with the dating by the 
Christian era? The contrast between the earthly king and the heavenly 
king is as old as Pilate’s days (Joh. xix. 15). In the ages of persecution 
the Christians were again and again brought face to face with it. ‘The 
alternative between ‘Czesar is Lord’ and ‘Christ is Lord’ was forced 
upon their consciences, as we see from this very Letter of the Smyr- 
nezans (§ 8); and such a mode of expression was the natural, I might 
almost say, the necessary consequence. 

As a matter of fact it occurs frequently in those Acts of Martyrdom 
which on internal grounds we should pronounce the earliest. In Ruinart’s: 
collection for instance, we find it in the Acts of Pionius p. 198, of 
Epipodius and Alexander p. 123, [of Symphorianus p. 128]*, of Maxi- 
mus p. 204, of Peter, Andrew, Paul, and Dionysia p. 207, of Lucianus 
and Marcianus p. 214, of Cyprian p. 264, [of Cyrillus p. 290], [of 
Genesius p. 313], of Procopius p. 387, [of Vincentius p. 406], of Agape, 
Chroma, and others p. 427, of Irenzeus p. 434, of Pollio p. 436, [of 
Euphus p. 439], of Crispina p. 479, [of Afra p. 484], of Serenus p. 
518, [of Phileas p. 521], of Peter Balsamus p. 527, of Julius p. 570, of 
Marcianus and -Nicander p. 573, of Firmus and Rusticus p. 642. 
Besides these Acts which have found a place in Ruinart, many other 
examples are collected by D. Blondel De Formulae Regnante Christo in 
Veterum Monumentis Usu p. 373 sq. (A.D. 1646). See also Acta 
Timothei p. 13 (ed. Usener). After every allowance made for a large 








1 Gorres Zettschr. f. Wiss. Theol. XX1. 
p- 53 (1878), adopting the view of Bas- 
nage Annal. Pol. Eccl. 11. p. 362, who 
condemns the Acts of Maximus, etc., on 
this ground (see above, p. 487). Gorres 
inadvertently writes ‘Dionysius Areopa- 
gita’ for Dionysius Exiguus. He has 
subsequently withdrawn this objection, 
finding the form in question not only in 


the Letter of the Smyrnezans but also in 
the Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs (Zettschr. 
SJ; Wiss. Theol. XX. p. 97 sq-, 1879; 
Fahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 1884, p. 259). 
This objection is repeated by J. Reville 
de Ann. Dieque Polyc. Mart. p. 30. 

2 In those examples which I have in- 
cluded in square brackets the contrast is 
indirectly implied, but not directly stated. 
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percentage of spurious documents among these Acts, there must remain 
a considerable number of genuine writings; and even the spurious were 
probably in most cases composed before the date arbitrarily assigned to 
the introduction of this formula. But indeed this ghost of a difficulty 
may at length be regarded as laid for ever. In the recently discovered 
Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs, which are among the earliest documents 
of this class (A.D. 180), and whose authenticity is undisputed, this con- 
trast between the earthly and the heavenly ruler appears in its most 
emphatic form. In the body of the document Speratus, the leader of 
the martyrs, is represented as saying, "Eyo ryv Bacwr<lav rod viv aidvos 
ov ywookw: aivd S% Kat Aatpetw Th Evd OeG...ervywookw tov Kuprov jpadv 
cat Baoiiéa rév Baciiéwv Kat Seordryny rdvtwv tév évdv. At the close 
again the date is given; él Ilpawévros 76 B’ cat Kovédiavod trav vrarwv 
kat Sarovpvivov tod avOurarov, Ka yas 5 Bacevovros tod Kupiov nuav 
*Inood Xpuorod. 

A very strong case is thus made out for the credibility of the state- 
ments in this chronological postscript. On the other hand it has 
been commonly supposed that Eusebius was unacquainted with it; 
and his alleged ignorance is regarded as an evidence of a later date. 
But after the cogent argument for the unity of authorship offered above 
(p. 610 sq.), some other explanation must be sought for this ignor- 
ance if it really existed. Thus we might suppose that his copy of the 
document was mutilated at the end. This would be an easy solution. 
But, after all, what solid ground is there for believing him ignorant? 
The paragraph contains matter which may be highly interesting to us, 
but which would have no value for him. He abridges the document 
before him, and he ends naturally with the sentence which closes the 
account of the martyrdom. ‘The rest of the main document, as well as 
these postscripts, is left untouched. But it may be urged that he shows 
himself ignorant of the true date of the martyrdom, and that this para- 
graph mentioning the proconsulate of Statius Quadratus would have put 
him in possession of the information required. My reply is, that 
judging from other cases, he was without the means, and would not 
have taken the trouble, to identify the year by the proconsul’s name. 
In several other instances he mentions (always in quotations from other 
writers) the proconsulates during which certain events took place; but 
in every case he shows himself ignorant—both in the Chronicon and in 
the History—of the date of the incidents mentioned. ‘Thus the letters 
of Hadrian relating to the Christians are connected with the procon- 
‘sulates of Serenius [Licinius] Granianus and Minucius Fundanus 
(H. E. iv. 8); the martyrdom of Sagaris and the Paschal controversy at 
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Laodicea with the proconsulate of Servillius [Sergius] Paulus (7. £. iv. 
26); incidents in the Montanist struggle with the proconsulate of Gratus 
(HZ. £. v. 16); certain others in the same struggle with the proconsulate 
of Aimilius Frontinus (#7 Z. v. 18). It is clear then that he had no 
list of the proconsuls before him which would. settle the chronology ; 
and that he grudged either the time or the labour which would have 
enabled him to supply the deficiency. He deals in the same way 
likewise with other provincial governors, as for instance Pliny the pro- 
pretor of Bithynia during the Christian persecution there (7. Z. iii. 33), 
and Atticus the legate of Syria when Symeon was martyred (ZZ. Z. iii. 32), 
though it was a matter of real interest in both cases to have ascertained 
the exact dates. 


(ii) Commendatory Postscript. 


The second postscript is omitted in the Moscow manuscript and in 
the Latin version. So far therefore as documentary evidence goes, it 
has less support than any other part of the letter, and we cannot with 
confidence maintain its genuineness. Yet on the whole, it appears 
more likely to be genuine than not. Its omission, if genuine, is easily 
accounted for on the ground of superfluity. Not so its insertion, on the 
supposition of its spurigusness. There is nothing in the words them- 
selves which suggests alater date. The form of the doxology mentioning 
the three Persons of the Holy Trinity is due, as the authorities show, to 
a subsequent alteration. May not this postscript have been an appendix 
added by the Philomelian Church, when they forwarded copies of the 
letter, as they were charged to do (§ 20), to churches more distant from 
Smyrna than themselves? The tenour of the paragraph suggests such 
an origin for it. 


(iit) History of the Transmission. 


After the paragraph containing (as I have ventured to suggest) the 
Philomelian postscript, certain notes follow, professing to give the 
history of the transmission of the document. We are first told that 
Gaius transcribed the letter from a copy belonging to Polycarp’s disciple. 
. Irenzeus, and that Socrates (or Isocrates) again transcribed it in Corinth 
from Gaius’ copy. This note professes to come from Socrates, or Isocrates, 
himself. He concludes with a salutation, ‘Grace unto all men’. After 
this comes another note purporting to be written by Pionius. He tells 
us that he copied it from the transcript of the last-mentioned transcriber ; 
that Polycarp revealed its locality to him in a vision, of which he. pro- 
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mises to give an account in the sequel (xaus dyduiow év 76 xabeEjs); and 
that the manuscript which was thus revealed to him had been much 
worn and blurred by time. Who then was this Pionius? Do we read 
of any other person or persons bearing the name and connected with 
the history of Polycarp? 


The true and the false Pionius. 


(rt) Among the documents included in Ruinart’s Acta Martyrum 
Sincera p. 188 sq. (Ratisbon, 1859) is a narrative of the martyrdom of 
one Pionius and others. We are told at the opening that on the 2nd 
day of the 6th month, being a great sabbath, on the birthday of 
Polycarp the martyr, the persecution overtook Pionius, Sabina, 
Asclepiades, Macedonia, and Lemnus. Lemnus was a presbyter of the 
Catholic Church, but Macedonia was (as we learn at a later point in the 
narrative) a Montanist (§ 11). Pionius with Sabina and Asclepiades 
employed the evening before ‘Polycarp’s birthday’ in prayer and fasting ; 
and in his sleep he saw a vision which foretold their impending fate. 
The sabbath came. After the wonted prayers, when they had tasted 
the holy bread, they were apprehended and taken into the forum. As 
it was the sabbath, crowds of Jewish women were assembled there, 
keeping holiday. The address of Pionius which follows is in large part 
addressed to the Jews. When after certain occurrences, which it is un- 
necessary to give in detail, they are taken to the prison, they find there 
Lemnus and Macedonia already in captivity. At length, after the usual 
examination and trial and condemnation, Pionius is put to death. 
Two stakes are erected, to which Pionius and Metrodorus a Marcionist 
are tied, Pionius on the right hand, Metrodorus on the left, ‘their eyes 
and mind turned toward the east’. So he wins the crown of martyrdom. 

A note is appended to the effect that these things happened in the 
proconsulate of Julius Proculus Quintilianus, and in the consulate of 
the Emperor Gaius Messius Quintus Trajanus Decius and Vitius Gratus 
[ie. A.D. 250], on the fourth before the Ides of March. 

These Acts bear every mark of genuineness. The writer is evidently 
acquainted with the topography of Smyrna (§§ 10, 11). Though the 
chief martyr and his companions are careful to declare themselves 
emphatically members of the Catholic Church as opposed to the sects 
(§§ 9, 19), yet one martyr is credited to the Marcionites (§ 21) and 
another to the Montanists (§ 11)—thus testifying to the veracity of the 
narrator. The progress through the streets and the gibes of the crowd 
are related with a life-like vigour, which bespeaks their truthfulness. 
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The incidents are frequently such as could hardly occur to a forger; as 
for instance when Sabina being asked her name says ‘Theodota’, and 
the explanation is given that Pionius had schooled her to say so (‘prae- 
dixerat verba’) lest she should fall into her cruel mistress’ hands by 
giving her right name. (§9). Again a person out of the crowd says to 
her, ‘Couldn’t you die in your own country?’ (§ 18). What this means we 
are not told and can only conjecture. But taking it in conjunction with 
the other allusion we may surmise that she was a runaway slave. At 
any rate the absence of any explanation is an indication of its truthful- 
ness. Quite incidentally too we learn from her answer her relationship 
to Pionius, which is nowhere directly told us: ‘What do you mean by 
my country? Iam Pionius’ sister’ (‘Quae est mea patria? ego Pionii soror 
sum’). So again on another occasion one says in derision: ‘See the 
little fellow is going to offer sacrifice’ (‘Ecce ad sacrificandum homun- 
culus pergit’). This, we are told, was said of Asclepiades, who was with 
Pionius (§ 10). But why it was said of him we are not told. Was hea 
mere lad, or was he short of stature? Nothing is related of the ultimate 
fate of either Sabina or Asclepiades, though from something which is 
said (§ 18) we infer of the latter that he was likely to be reserved for the 
gladiatorial combats in the arena. 

Moreover there is an entire absence of the miraculous or preter- 
natural in any form. The only approach to this throughout the narra- 
tive is the premonitory dream which foretold their coming fate. But 
what more natural than this? When persecution was raging around, 
when they had been celebrating the eve of a famous martyrdom with 
prayer and fasting, when probably Pionius himself was conscious of 
having committed overt acts which would attract the vengeance of the 
persecutor, what else could form the subject of his dreams but their own 
impending martyrdom? 

Internal evidence therefore points decidedly to its genuineness. 
We may suspect indeed that the narrator has expanded the harangues 
which are placed in the mouth of Pionius; but this does not affect its 
veracity as a narrative of incidents. Did not Thucydides furnish his 
heroes likewise with even more elaborate speeches? 

And external evidence confirms the result suggested by an examina- 
tion of its contents. The document is only known to us in Latin; but 
there can be little doubt that it is substantially the same which was 
known to Eusebius in the original Greek. After giving an account of 
the Smyrnzan Letter on the death of Polycarp, he adds (4.4. iv. 15) 
that accounts of other martyrdoms were likewise attached in the same 
volume (év ri airij rept avrod ypadp)—martyrdoms which ‘occurred in 
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the same Smyrna about the same period of time with Polycarp’s 
martyrdom’ (smd tiv adrijv meplodov tod xpovov rijs Tod Todvedprov 
paprupias). Among these he names Metrodorus ‘of the Marcionite 
heresy’ and especially Pionius, to whose doings he devotes several 
lines. The description of these doings corresponds with the account 
in this document. He mentions his several confessions (tds xara 
pépos opodoyias), his ‘boldness of speech’, his ‘defences of the faith be- 
fore the people and the rulers’, his ‘didactic harangues’, his ‘kindliness 
(Seéworets) towards those who had succumbed to the temptation in the 
persecution’, his ‘exhortations which he made to the brethren who came 
to see him in prison’, the tortures which were inflicted upon him and 
‘his sufferings consequent thereupon (§§ 15, 20) and his nailings’ (§ 21), 
his ‘endurance on the pyre’, and his death (§ 21). All these incidents 
appear in the extant Acts. The document was included by Eusebius, as 
he himself tells us, in his own Collection of Ancient Martyrdoms, to which 
he refers his readers for fuller information. This work of Eusebius, as 
I have already stated, seems to have been compiled during the Dio- 
cletian persecution, and therefore about fifty years after the martyrdom 
occurred. 

But Eusebius falls into a serious error with regard to its date. In 
the chronological notice appended to the document, as we have seen, 
the martyrdom is stated to have taken place under Decius (a.D. 250); 
and internal evidence points to this epoch. But Eusebius apparently 
makes it nearly synchronous with Polycarp’s martyrdom, and therefore 
under the Antonines. There can, I think, be little question that this 
is his meaning. For, though the expression vzd r)v atryy repiodov tod 
xpovov might in itself mean ‘at the same recurring season of the year’ 
(and so interpreted it would be consistent with the facts), yet the 
sequence of his narrative will not admit this interpretation, Having 
thus mentioned consecutively the martyrdoms of Polycarp and Pionius, 
he goes on to speak of accounts of other martyrs as being given ‘next 
in order’ (éjs...¢éperax), obviously in the volume which he has 
mentioned previously. He gives the names of these other martyrs, 
‘Carpus and Papylus and a certain woman Agathonice’ (Kaprov. xat 
TlarvAov cal yvvaixos Ayafovixys), and he says that they suffered in 
Pergamon dying ‘gloriously after many magnificent (d:empere?s) con- 
fessions.’ He then proceeds (iv. 16); ‘Contemporary with these (xara 
rovrous) Justin, of whom we spoke a little before...is crowned with a 
glorious martyrdom’ (Ow xataxoopetrar paprupiv). But Justin conan 
perished under the Antonines. 

In fact Eusebius seems to have been misled by the opening notice 
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of these Acts, in which it is stated that Pionius was celebrating ‘the 
birth-day of Polycarp’, and to have jumped at the conclusion that he 
was a contemporary of Polycarp’s. He may, or may not, have had in 
his copy the chronological notice at the close, which we have. If he 
had, it is strange that he should have overlooked the name of the 
emperor Decius. If however the word ‘imperator’ was wanting and 
the name was given in his copy, as it is in some of ours, C. Messio 
Quinto Trajano Decio, this would be quite possible. I am disposed to 
think also, that in the heading of the Acts in his copy something was 
said about 7 avr) mrepiodos rod xpdvov (for the expression is noticeable), 
and that he understood it to mean ‘the same epoch’ instead of ‘the 
same recurring season of the year’. 

But does his error extend likewise to the group of Pergamene 
martyrs whom he mentions just after? Until recently the martyrdoms 
of Carpus, Papylus, and Agathonice, were represented only by the 
Acts in the Metaphrast (Patrol. Grae. cxv. p. 106 sq.). These are, 
obviously spurious. But in the Revue Archéologique 1881, p. 348 sq., 
Aubé published for the first time a shorter form of the Acts from a 
Paris Ms, Graec. 1468. There seems no reason for doubting that we 
have here the same Acts of which Eusebius speaks, and that they are 
authentic. Carpus and Papylus are brought before the proconsul at 
Pergamon. Papylus describes himself as belonging to Thyatira. 
When asked ‘Hast thou children (réxva éyets)?’ he replies ‘Yes, many 
by God’s grace’ (kat rode dud tov @cdv). He would seem from this 
answer to have been a bishop of his church. The Acts of the Meta- 
phrast assign these martyrdoms to the reign of Decius; and Aubé so 
places them along with those of Pionius and Metrodorus (p. 349). In 
the genuine Acts no date is directly given, but they suggest a divided 
sovereignty (ta mpoordypata taév Avyovotuv p. 354, «is BAaodypiav... 
tév @cdv Kal tév XeBaordv p. 357); nor is this inconsistent with the 
fact that in one passage a single emperor is named (otrws yap éxéAcvoev 
0 avToKpatwp, p. 355). These expressions would seem to point to 
the reign of M. Aurelius’ (a.p. 161—169, 177—180), or to that of 


1 The day of these Pergamene martyrs 


in the Hieronymian Martyrology (where 
is April 13th in the ancient Syriac Mar- 


however there is much confusion of the 





tyrology (‘In the city of Pergamus of the 
number of the ancient confessors Cyrillus 
[l. Carpus] the bishop, Agathonice, and 
Paulus [1]. Papylus]’); in the O/d Roman 
Martyrology (‘Apud Pergamum Asiae 
Carpi episcopi et Papyrii []. Papyli], 
Agathonicae, et aliarum multarum’), and 


IG, I. 


names between this and the preceding 
day). The Metaphrast (§ 18) assigns 
them to October 13, which is the day of 
Carpus, the companion of S. Paul, in the 
Old Roman Martyrology. The Menea 
have the same day and the same story as 
the Metaphrast. 


40 
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Severus (A.D. 198—211), with their respective colleagues’, The name of 
Agathonice is introduced in these genuine Acts (Aya@ovixyn 8€ tis 
éordoa kat iSodoa x.7...) in a way which explains the vague reference 
of Eusebius (yuvatxos ’Ayaovixns); whereas in the Metaphrast’s account 
(§ 17) she is made a sister of Papylus. 

(2) From the true Pionius we turn to the spurious. A Life of 
Polycarp is extant full of legendary matter and demonstrably false in its 
main incidents. It has been shown elsewhere (11. p. 1009 sq.) that, so far 
as we are able to test it, this biography is a pure fabrication. Wherever 
it crosses the path of authentic history, its falsity is betrayed. Else- 
where the author is free to exercise his invention without fear of detec- 
tion, and he indulges this license freely. He may possibly have had a 
very slender thread of tradition on which he has strung his stories; but 
even this is questionable. 

It has been shown likewise that the Letter of the Smyrnzans was 
incorporated in this life; that, when the Pionius of this postscript 
speaks of ‘the sequel’ in which he purposes to relate how he discovered 
the manuscript of the Letter, he refers to a subsequent portion of the 
Life no longer extant; that in this way he declares himself to be the 
author of this biography; and that thus his true character is revealed. 
He is a spurious Pionius, who wrote in the latter part of the fourth 
century. The name is a pseudonyme used by the writer to cover his 
pious fraud. The real Pionius had shown a reverent devotion to the 
memory of Polycarp. What more suitable personage then could be 
found than this revered martyr, on whom to father the spurious 
biography of Polycarp? 

These inferences have been drawn from the general relations between 
the Life of Polycarp and this Letter of the Smyrneans with its post- 
script (I. p. 1006 sq.). But we may here notice especially two 
characteristic features in the spurious Life, which reappear in this post- 
script, and thus point to an identity of authorship. First; The writer 
avails himself largely of the supernatural. Inspired visions and miraculous 


occurrences form a very considerable part of his narrative. It is espe- © 


cially here that he gives the rein to his inventive faculty. Secondly; He 
does not scruple to appeal to documents, where these documents have 
no existence. Thus at the outset (§ 1) he relates how he ‘found in 
ancient copies’ (edpoy év apxaious avttypapo.s) an ‘account of S. Paul’s 
visit to Smyrna, and accordingly he represents the Apostle as saying 


things which he never said and never could have said (§ 2). Again 


1 Zahn (Forschungen zur Geschichte Eusebius is correct in assigning them to 
des Neutest. Kanons, p. 279) holds that the reign of M. Aurelius. 
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(§ 12) he speaks of the Zfistle to the Philippians as one among many 
other writings of Polycarp with which he was acquainted (é« tav édev- 
pioxouevwv), though it is morally certain that in his age no other work 
by this father was extant. 

Now these two features are reproduced in the writer of this post- 
script. He has a supernatural revelation which discovers the lost 
manuscript of the Martyrdom. ‘Too much stress however must not be 
laid on this; for the true Pionius also has a dream, though of a wholly 
different kind and easily explicable from natural causes. Indeed the 
dream of the true Pionius may have suggested the vision of the false. 
Again, like the spurious biographer, the writer of the postscript is ready 
with any number of pre-existent documents, to give colour to his 
narrative. We have the whole pedigree of the transmission. The 
first stage introduces the name of Polycarp’s most famous scholar 
Irenzeus. ‘The second stage is marked by the name of the orthodox 
interlocutor in the famous Dialogue with Proclus directed against the 
Montanists (Euseb. H. Z. ii. 25, iii. 28, 31, vi. 20), Gaius, who seems 
in the course of the work to have spoken of Irenzeus as his master’. 
Of the third person in the pedigree of transmission—written in different 
copies Socrates or Isocrates—we have no knowledge; but we may 
surmise that his name was not unknown in the third and fourth 
centuries. Nay, have we not in this Pionian postscript the very echo 
of the language in the Pionian Life, where previous documents are 
referred to? Where the one writes é trav Tatov dvtiypdduv, dvatyticas 
aira...Kabus Snrdow év 7G xabecéjs...€ ToD xpdvou Kexyxora, the other has 
(§ 1) Kaas edpov év dpxaios avtrypados, roujoopat Kabeefs Tov NOyov. 

If then the spurious Pionius be the author of this postscript, he is 
responsible for the edition of the Smyrnzean Epistle. Our Greek and 
Latin copies have the Pionian postscript and therefore represent the 
Pionian edition. Eusebius alone of all extant authorities is prior to 
the false Pionius and gives an independent text. Now our spurious 
Pionius was before all things a miracle-monger. Among other miracles 
he relates (§ 21) that on the eve of Polycarp’s appointment to the 
episcopate a white dove was seen hovering about his head, and around 
it a circle of light. As a dove thus visited Polycarp preparatory to his 


1 [have given reasons elsewhere (¥owr- | Hippolytus had attended the lectures of 
nal of Philology 1. p. 98 sq-, 1868) for renzeus (Photius 7d/. 121); and it 
attributing this Dialogue to Hippolytus— seems probable that in this Dialogue (or 
the prenomen Gaius being assigned in some other work ascribed to him) 
to the orthodox interlocutor, whether Gaius claimed Irenzeus as his master. 
himself or another, in this conversation. 
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consecration, so also a dove is found leaving him, or at least leaving 
his body, when his spirit is wafted to heaven (see 11. p. 974 sq.). But’ 
this miracle appears only in the Pionian copies, not in Eusebius. 
Moreover by the abruptness of its appearance an interpolation is 
suggested’. Is it not the same dove which appears on the two occa- 
sions, and was it not uncaged and let fly by the same hand? We 
cannot resist the suspicion that our spurious Pionius was responsible 


for both these appearances. 


1 The words meprepd kat are con- 
demned, either as an interpolation or as a — 
corruption, by critics as various as (see 
11. p- 976) Wordsworth, Lagarde, Zahn, 
Funk, Renan (Z’£glise Chrétienne p. 


460), Keim (Urchristenthum pp. 94; 166), 
Wieseler (Christenverfolgungen p. 39)s 
and Hilgenfeld (Zeitschr. f Wiss. Theol. 
XXII. p. 162). 











DATE OF THE MARTYRDOM. 


il Rescen question relating to the date of the Martyrdom involves two 

points, the year and the day. It will be seen presently that the 
two are not altogether unconnected, but for the purposes of investiga- 
tion they may conveniently be taken separately. 


1. THE YEAR OF THE MARTYRDOM. 


The main source of opinion respecting the year of Polycarp’s 
death, among ancient and modern writers alike, has been the Chvonicon 
of Eusebius. It is necessary therefore to examine carefully what 
Eusebius says; and this investigation is the more needful, as his 
meaning seems to have been almost universally misunderstood. 

After the seventh year of M. Aurelius he appends the notice ‘A 
persecution overtaking the Church, Polycarp underwent martyrdom, 
and his martyrdom is handed down in writing. Many also in Gaul 
suffered martyrdom bravely and their struggles are recorded in order in 
a writing extant to the present day.’ The passage is quoted above, 
p- 541. Eusebius is here assumed to date Polycarp’s martyrdom in 
this 7th year of M. Aurelius, i.e. A.D. 167'. The following considera- 
tions however will show this inference to be unwarrantable. 

(1) The notice is not placed opposite to, but after this year. More- 


1 According to others in the previous ver/olg. p. 59), Keim (Aus dem Urchris- 
year A.D. 166. So for instance Noris (de  tenthum p. 101). This displacement 
Anno Maced. i. 2, p.30), Masson (Aristid. | however is not favoured by the text of 
Op. 11. p. Ixxxix, ed. Dindorf), Clinton the Chronicon. Still less can be said in 
(Fast. Rom. 1. p. 157), Wieseler (Christen- favour of Ussher’s year, A.D. 169. 
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over Polycarp’s martyrdom is associated with the persecutions at Vienne 
and Lyons, which we know to have happened a.p. 177. The bearing 
of these facts seems to be obvious. Eusebius here connects together 
all the incidents relating to the persecution of the Christians, which he 
supposed to have taken place about this time. He had no knowledge 
of the precise year or years in which they occurred. As a matter of fact, 
the Gallican persecution took place some ten years later; and therefore, 
so far as this notice goes, the martyrdom of Polycarp might have taken 
place as many years earlier. We can only infer with safety that Eusebius 
supposed Polycarp’s martyrdom to have happened during the reign of 
M. Aurelius. But there is no reason for assuming that this supposition 
rested on any definite historical grounds. 

(2) ‘This solution, suggested by the position and character of the 
notice itself, is confirmed by a comparison with other similar notices in 
this part of the Chronicon. Thus the persecutions in Trajan’s reign are 
treated in precisely the same way, being collected together and placed 
in an unattached paragraph after the roth year of this emperor. There, 
as here, the arrangement has been misunderstood; and the martyrdom 
of Ignatius, of which Eusebius left the date indefinite, has been assigned 
to that precise year (see below, 11. p. 447 sq.). Intermediate between 
these two paragraphs, he has a similar unattached notice (after the 
8th year of Hadrian) in which he gathers up the incidents relating to 


Hadrian’s treatment of the Christians—the presentation of the Apologies _ 


of Quadratus and Aristides, the letter of Serenius Granianus, the 
emperor’s rescript to Minucius Fundanus. 

Nor is this treatment confined to incidents affecting the relation 
between the Church and the Empire. Again and again, events of which 
the exact date was unknown, or which spread over several years, are thus 
grouped together into an isolated paragraph. Thus after Hadrian 7 
and after Commodus 9 respectively he gives lists of six and of nine 
successive bishops of Jerusalem, evidently because he did not know the 
years of their respective accessions, though possessing a continuous list 
of the occupants of this see. So again after Trajan 1, he mentions that 
S. John survived to the times of Trajan, and states that after him his 
scholars Papias and Polycarp were famous; after Hadrian 21 he gives 
an account of the heresiarchs who taught in Rome about that time; 
after Antoninus 11 he mentions certain philosophers who flourished at 
that epoch. All these notices are in the immediate Reign of 
that with which we are concerned. 

(3) A comparison of the Chronicon with the History still further 


confirms this view. After recording the visit of Polycarp to Rome in — 
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the days of Anicetus, and then mentioning the death of Antoninus Pius 
and accession of M. Aurelius with his brother Verus (77. Z. iv. 14), he 
at once relates the martyrdom of Polycarp, introducing it with the words 
év rovrw, ‘meanwhile’ or ‘at this time’ (iv. 15). At the conclusion of 
this narrative he mentions other martyrdoms recorded in the same 
volume, describing them by an error which has been considered already 
(p. 624) as taking place at ‘the same period of time’ (vmod tyv avrnv 
mepiodov rod xpdvov). He then turns to Justin Martyr, whose death he 
describes as contemporaneous with these persons (kata tovrous). After 
disposing of Justin and his writings (iv. 16—18), he mentions Soter as 
succeeding Anicetus in the 8th year of the same reign (that of M. Aure- 
lius), and follows up this statement with notices of the successions in the 
two other great sees, Alexandria and Antioch (iv. 19, 20). Then he 
gives an account of certain famous writers, beginning with Hegesippus 
and Dionysius of Corinth and ending with Tatian and Bardesanes (iv. 
21—30). The fourth book closes with the death of Soter, and the fifth 
commences with the accession of Eleutherus. This accession he places 
in the 17th year of ‘Antoninus Verus,’ and he speaks of it as a season 
of fierce persecution in different parts of the empire. This he infers 
from the extant record of the martyrdoms in one particular locality, Gaul. 
Hereupon he gives an account of the persecutions at Vienne and Lyons, 
and of the delegacies sent by the sufferers to Eleutherus bishop of Rome 
(v. 1—4). This part of his narrative ends with the statement that these 
occurrences took place ‘in the time of Antoninus’ (v. 4 éxt ’Avrwvivov). 
So far his chronology, though vague at times, is intelligible. But in the 
very next sentence (v. 5), setting himself to relate the incident of the 
Thundering Legion, he designates the hero of this incident ‘Marcus 
Aurelius Cesar,’ and describes him as the brother of this Antoninus 
whom he had first mentioned (Tovrov 8) ddeApov Mapxov Atvpydwov Kai- 
capa «.7.\.). Now the accession of the joint emperors M. Aurelius and 
L. Verus took place on the death of Antoninus Pius (a.p. 161), but 
L. Verus died a.p. 169; thus M. Aurelius was sole emperor from A.D. 
169 to the end of a.p. 176 or the beginning of a.D. 177, when he asso- 
ciated his son Commodus with himself in the supreme power. Eusebius 
therefore is convicted of gross ignorance respecting the imperial annals 
at this time. He has prolonged the life of L. Verus for several years, 
and he has hopelessly confused the two imperial brothers. Moreover 
it is clear that when he wrote the Ais/ory, at all events, he was not in 
possession of any information which enabled him to fix the exact year 
of Polycarp’s martyrdom. 

The relation of the History to the Chronicle in matters of chrono- 
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logy is obscure’. In the present instance however, the sources of 
information which Eusebius had before him in the two cases were 
plainly the same—the Letter of the Smyrnzeans recounting the death of 
Polycarp and the Letter of the Gallican Churches containing an account 
of the persecutions at Vienna and Lyons—for these two documents are 
mentioned in both works. Nor is there any evidence that he drew 
different inferences from them in the two cases; though in the History 
he connects the persecution in Gaul with the accession of Eleutherus, 
whereas in the Chronicle he is silent about this connexion. In this 
respect only it seems probable that he had discovered a chronological 
link meanwhile. 

The inference from this investigation therefore is that Lusebius did 
not profess any knowledge of the exact year of Polycarp’s martyrdom, 
but that he probably supposed it to have taken place under M. Aurelius. 
There is no indication however that he had any historical grounds for 
this supposition. 

Subsequent writers derive their knowledge from Eusebius. JEROME 
(see above, p. 541) in his edition of the Chronicon fixes the date, which 
Eusebius had left uncertain, definitely to the 7th year of M. Aurelius. 
It is his constant practice to treat these loose notices of Eusebius in 
this way. In his Ca¢a/ogus again he says that it happened ‘regnante 
Marco Antonino et Lucio Aurelio Commodo.’ This ought to mean 
during the joint reign of M. Aurelius and his son Commodus (ie. 
A.D. 177—180). But doubtless Jerome intended by the second name 
L. Aurelius Verus, who at an earlier date bore the name L. Aélius 
Aurelius Commodus, but dropped some of his names, when he became 
emperor’. 

The author of the CHronicon PascHALe, in his account of Poly- 
carp’s martyrdom, shows a knowledge, either direct or indirect, not 
only of the History of Eusebius, but also of the Letter of the Smyrneeans 
itself; for he gives information derived from the chronological postscript 


1 On this subject see below 11. p. 465. 
2 If the Armenian Version of the 
Chronicon (p. 170 Schéne) be correct, the 
error was derived from Eusebius, for 
the reign is there designated ‘M. Aureli- 


anus (sic) qui et Berus, Lucius Aurelius: 


Comodus’, but Syncellus p. 664 has é8a- 
alevce Mapxos Avpndcos 6 Kal Ovjpos 
Aovxisds te Adpydios Kat Képodos, which 
is inaccurate in another way, for Com- 
modus was not associated in the empire 


till after the death of Lucius Verus. Pro- 
bably (with the exception of the name 
‘ Aurelianus’) the Armenian truly repre- 
sents Eusebius, in which case he may 
have written o xal Kéyuodos. Yet in his 
History, though there is much confusion 
between the two imperial brothers Mar- 
cus and Lucius (H. Z£. iv. 13, v. 45), he 
never gives the name Commodus to 
either. iy 
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(§ 21), of which Eusebius says nothing. He places the martyrdom (see 
above, p. 552) in the consulship of AZlianus’ and Pastor, i.e. a.p. 163, 
in which year the consuls were M. Pontius Lelianus and A. Junius 
Pastor. It is not obvious why he should have chosen this particular 
year. As he seems to have interpreted caBBdrw peyddw according to 
the Christian language of his own day to mean the Saturday before 
Easter Day (inserting the definite article, r¢ peydAw caBBarw), and to 
have altered the name of the month accordingly from vii Kal Mart. 
to vii Kal. April. so that the martyrdom might fall within a possible 
Easter season, we might suspect that he selected the earliest year 
after the accession of M. Aurelius, when Easter Day fell on vi Kal. 
April. according to his reckoning. At all events it is difficult to resist 
the impression that the choice of this year was connected with his 
Paschal calculations. 

On the other hand Ipartius places the martyrdom in the 1st year of 
M. Aurelius. After the consuls of the year 161, he writes ‘His conss. 
orta persecutione passi Polycarpus et Pionius’ (Chron. Pasch. u. p. 162, 
ed. Bonn.). This is perfectly intelligible. Polycarp’s martyrdom is the 
first incident mentioned by Eusebius in his /s¢ery after the accession 
of M. Aurelius, and is introduced with the words év rovrw, ‘At this time’. 

All the writers hitherto quoted have placed the martyrdom during 
the reign of M. Aurelius, following either the Chronicle or the Ais- 
tory of Eusebius. On the other hand Grorcius HaMmarToLus with 
his later plagiarists, and perhaps also some earlier chronicler whom he 
copied, assign it to the reign of his predecessor Antoninus Pius (see above, 
p. 557). Though cogent reasons will be given hereafter for adopting 
this as the correct view, it seems to me highly doubtful whether these 
writers based their opinion on any historical tradition or critical investi- 
gation. The name Antoninus was common not only to Antoninus 
Pius and M. Aurelius, but likewise to Commodus and several later 
emperors. Hence confusions are frequent. Georgius might have derived 
his information ultimately from Eusebius through some intermediate 
writer who omitted to say which of the Antonines was meant. Eusebius 
several times calls M. Aurelius by the name ‘ Antoninus’ alone (iv. 26, 
30, Vv. 4, 9) and, as we have seen (p. 631), he describes the persecutions 
in Gaul as happening émt ’Avrwvivov. 

Socrates stands alone in placing the martyrdom under Gordian, 
A.D. 238—244 (see above, p. 546). It is not easy to explain this gross 


1 ‘Vetere, ut videtur, errore, quia in 1. AELIANO exaratum esse diserte tra- 
duobus titulis, Hispano (C. Z Z. 1.  ditur’; Klein Fast. Cons. p. 76. 
2552) et Romano (C. 7. Z. Vi. 1497); 
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chronological blunder. Perhaps he confused the bishop of Smyrna 
with some other martyr bearing the same name. It has been already 
noticed that the early Syriac Martyrology mentions at least three 
others (p. 421). Perhaps he was misled by finding the name of 
Gordian as a persecuting emperor in his copy of the Acts of Pionius 
which were’ attached to Polycarp’s Martyrdom (see below, p. 697). I 
may observe also that the name of Gordian was M. Antonius Gor- 
dianus, and this may possibly have assisted the confusion. 

The Mena are even wider of the mark than Socrates, for they 
place Polycarp’s martyrdom under Decius, a.D. 249—251 (see above, 
p. 561). This is an almost incredible blunder in a book possessing a 
sort of Church authority ; but it is capable of explanation. The com- 
pilers learnt directly or indirectly from Eusebius, that he made it 
synchronous with the martyrdom of Pionius (see p. 624). Being how- 
ever more familiar with the Acts of Pionius than with the circumstances 
of Polycarp’s death, and knowing that Pionius suffered under Decius, 
they post-dated it accordingly. ‘This is the converse to the error of 
Eusebius himself, who ante-dated the martyrdom of Pionius and placed 
both under M. Aurelius. 

The earlier modern critics for the most part followed the authority 
of Eusebius, as they supposed, and placed the martyrdom in the 7th 
year of M. Aurelius, a.p. 167. To this general view however there 
were a few exceptions. A®gid. Bucherius (Zvact. de Pasch. Cycl. Jud. 
8) adopted a.D. 169, supposing that the Quadratus mentioned in 
the Acts of Polycarp was the colleague of L. Verus in the consulship 
(aD. 167), and. that he would therefore naturally be proconsul in 
the spring of the next year but one. The consul of a.p. 167 how- 
ever was not Statius Quadratus, but M. Ummidius Quadratus’. Never- 
theless Ussher adopted this same date with this same identifica- 
tion of the proconsul. But he considered that he had found a striking 
confirmation of it in other quarters. He believed himself to have 
shown that the Smyrnzean month Xanthicus commenced on March 25, 
so that the 2nd Xanthicus would be March 26; he accordingly adopted 
the Roman date for the martyrdom as given in the Chronicon Paschale, 
vii Kal. Apr. ; and he found that in a.p. 169 March 26 would be the 
Saturday preceding the Paschal festival, and therefore it would be 
properly called the ‘great sabbath’, as the day of the martyrdom is 


1 It should be observed that, when sion between Titus and Tatius or Statius 
these earlier critics wrote,the name of the seemed not altogether impossible. For 
consul of A.D. 167 was supposed to be his correct name see the references in 
Titus Numidius Quadratus; and aconfu- Klein Fast. Cons. p. 77. 
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designated in the Acts (see Zegnaz. et Polyc. Mart. p. 69 sq., and esp. 
Dissert. de Maced. et Asian. Anno Solari c. iii, Works vit. p. 367 sq.). 
Samuel Petit (a.D. 1633) was another exception to the general rule 
(Var. Lect. iv. 7, quoted by Pearson MJinor Works i. pp. 527, 537). 
He boldly placed the date as late as A.D. 175. Like the former writers 
he identified the Quadratus of the martyrdom with the colleague of L. 
Verus; but he observed that an interval of full five years was required 
by law to elapse before entering upon the proconsulship (see below, 
p. 639). 

More recent critics have discovered another chronological clue. 
Among the works of the rhetorician A®lius Aristides, a younger contem- 
porary of Polycarp, are certain orations entitled Sacred Discourses, 
written in praise of the god A®sculapius, wherein he describes the 
course of a long illness which extended over many years, interspersing 
from time to time valuable chronological notices. In these mention is 
twice made of a Quadratus, proconsul of Asia. It is natural to assume 
that this is the same person who held the office at the time of Polycarp’s 
martyrdom. ‘Thus the chronology of Polycarp is closely linked with 
that of Aristides. 

Valois (A.D. 1672) in his notes on Euseb. 7. £. iv. 15 was the first, 
so far as I have observed, to pay attention to this fact (though it had 
been noticed before by Ussher); but he was not very happy in the use 
which he made of it. He argues as follows; 

Aristides says in the Fourth Sacred Discourse, that Severus was 
proconsul shortly after the plague which raged in Asia; but Eusebius 
[Chronicon 1. p. 170, Schéne] places the plague in the 8th year of 
M. Aurelius. ‘Therefore Severus was proconsul in the 9th year. Pollio 
immediately preceded Severus in this office [Aristides Of. 1. p. 529], 
and therefore his proconsulate fell in the 8th year of this reign. Again, 
the immediate predecessor of Pollio was Quadratus, for he must be 
meant by 6 coduoris [ Of."1. p. 531]. Therefore Quadratus was proconsul 
in the 7th year; and this is exactly the date assigned by Eusebius to 
Polycarp’s martyrdom. 

This calculation is based on manifest errors and doubtful assump- 
tions. So far from saying that Severus was proconsul immediately 


‘ after the plague, Aristides states distinctly that the plague occurred 


many years after the proconsulate of Severus (Of. 1. p. 504 kal xpdvois 
3) vorepov 7 Aowwwddys exeivy ovveBy vooos: comp. p. 475). Nor again 
does Eusebius assert that the plague broke out in the 8th year, but that 
it reached Rome then (Aoipwdys vooos émixparjcaca péxpt “Pons 
épOace, as reported by Syncellus). It raged in Asia Minor for some years 
previously. Lastly the identification of ‘the sophist’ with Quadratus 
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seems to be a mistake. The person intended is probably Glabrio, who 
had been mentioned just before (p. 530). 

Pearson in his posthumous ‘work Dissert. de Serie Prim. Romae 
Epise. ii. c. 17 (Minor Theological Works, i. p. 538 sq.) controverts the 
position of Valesius, but on grounds not altogether satisfactory. He 
takes the Quadratus of Aristides to be not Statius Quadratus, but 
T. Numidius [more correctly M. Ummidius] Quadratus, who was consul 
A.D. 167, and (as he supposes) proconsul of Asia A.D. 170. As Statius 
Quadratus held the consulate a.p, 142, and the general rule imposed 
an interval of five years’ before a person succeeded to the proconsulate 
of Asia, he would hold this latter office a.p. 147 (pp. 536, 541). Pearson 
finds a confirmation of this view in the statement of the chronographer 
already quoted (see above, p. 633), that Polycarp suffered under 
Antoninus Pius. Pearson’s date is adopted also by Dodwell (Diss. 
Cypr. iv. § 4), and others. 

Card. Noris (De Anno Maced. i. 2, p. 30) refutes Valesius, but does 
not mention Pearson, of whose investigations he is apparently ignorant. 
He himself decides in favour of a.p. 166, rather than 167, because in 
the former year Feb. 23 fell on a Saturday. 

It was reserved for Masson to treat the chronology of Aristides with 
thoroughness, and thereby to establish an authority, which was defer- 
entially followed by nearly all succeeding writers till quite recently. 
This work he accomplished in his Collectanea Historica ad Vitam 
Aristidis, first published with Jebb’s edition of Aristides (Oxon. 1722) 
and reprinted a century later in Dindorf’s edition of this same author 
(Lips. 1829). From this latter edition my references are taken, both 
for the text of Aristides and for Masson’s dissertation. 

The following are the main points in his construction of the Aristi- 
dean chronology. 

(i) As Polycarp was martyred under Quadratus, and as Eusebius 
places the martyrdom in a.p, 166, it follows that Quadratus must have 
held the proconsulship from the summer of A.D. 165 to the summer of 
A.D. 166. 

(ii) He considers that the mention of ‘the emperor in Syria’, which 
in the narrative of Aristides (Of. 1. p. 453) is connected with the pro- 
consulship of Quadratus, must refer to the sojourn of L. Verus in that 
province from A.D. 162—166. 

(iii) In Of. 1. p. 460, after giving a diary of the two months Po- 
seideon and Lenzon during the proconsulship of Quadratus, Aristides 


1 A minimum interval of five years the average interval being twelve or 
was fixed by Augustus (see below, p.639); _— thirteen years. 
but it was largely exceeded at this time, 
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continues, Td pév otv tév adovordy Ti tis av A€you; dn yap Kai weve éray 
auvexas éyévovto kat mpocérs pnvdv. Masson makes two assumptions 
respecting these five years and some months; (1) That they refer to what 
took place defore the two months; (2) That they cover the whole time 
from the beginning of the illness. Thus the proconsulship of Quadratus 
synchronizes with the sixth year of the malady. 

This then—the proconsulate of Quadratus—is the fixed date by 
which the other incidents in the malady are regulated. Thus Severus 
was proconsul in the tenth year. His proconsulship therefore fell in 
A.D. 168, 169. The malady lasted, as Masson reckons, thirteen years. 
Consequently it must have begun at the end of A.D. 159 (p. lii) and 
ended a.D. 172 (p. cxxxii). 

The erroneousness of the assumption with regard to Eusebius has 
been shown already. Yet this is really the central pillar of his edifice. 
His explanation of ‘the emperor in Syria’, in which he finds an ad- 
ditional support for his system, will be examined hereafter. At present 
it will be sufficient to consider the third point, the interpretation of the 
passage in Aristides Of. 1. p. 460. ; 

Here again it seems impossible to accept his explanation. After 
the close of the two months’ diary relating to the malady in the ab- 
domen (frpov), Aristides says that the god told him he would experience 
no difficulty (ndtv eoecGar Svoxepés). He then relates that, though 
these aAovoia continued five years and some months, though there 
were vomitings for two years and two months, though there were 
frequent bleedings, frequent abstinences from food, and so forth, yet he 
was able to continue his rhetorical exercises uninterrupted, and this 
consoled him. Obviously then he is here relating the fulfilment of the 
god’s promise; so that these incidents, at all events for the most part, 
must have occurred after this prediction’. But even if they had all 
taken place before, there is nothing to show that these aAoveia. began 
with the beginning of the malady’. 

Moreover this interpretation is at variance with the words vinek 
follow immediately after; ‘So much for the consequences of the malady 
in the abdomen (ra epi rod qrpov); and similar to the course of the 
complaint in the abdomen was that of the tumour which happened 
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1 In other words #57 means ‘at the the ddovoia thus brings us to the close, 





time when they ceased’, and not ‘at the 
time when the god foretold the issue’. 

2 Waddington places the adovela: alto- 
gether after the god’s prediction, This 
view may be doubtful; but it is at least 
confirmed by the fact that the close of 


or nearly so, of the whole malady. It 
will be seen hereafter that Waddington’s 
chronology is comparatively unaffected 
by his interpretation of this passage; 
whereas Masson’s explanation is of car- 
dinal importance to his own system. 
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many years previously’ (dpovov dt tO wept TO Hrpov cuvéeByn Kat To Tod 
pvpatos todXots erect tpdtepoyr).’ Plainly he had gone forward in 
his narrative up to this point; and he only now, when he begins his 
account of the tumour, traces his steps backward to an earlier epoch. 
The revolt against Masson’s chronology was led by Letronne &e- 
cherches sur l’ Egypte p. 253 (A.D. 1823). Aristides relates (Of. 1. p. 
519 sq.) that he was born when Jupiter was in Leo. This would be the 
case in A.D. 117 and A.D. 129, the periodic time of Jupiter being about 
12 years. Masson (p. xxiii sq.) adopted the later date; but Letronne 
has shown from the chronology of Heliodorus, the prefect of Egypt, 
with whom Aristides had relations (Of. 1. p. 524), that the earlier date 
is imperatively demanded. Now Aristides elsewhere, writing of a time 
when several years of his malady had already passed (Of. 1. p. 548), 
speaks of himself as being then in middle age (yAtxéas 73 péows Exon). 
Hence the chronology of his malady is dependent on the date of his 
birth and will require to be pushed back accordingly. Borghesi (Zser¢- 
sioni di Sepino, 1852, reprinted Giuvres v. p. 345 sq.) accepted this 
position of Letronne, and carried the argument some steps farther. 
Having made a special study of the sequence of Roman offices, and 
having observed the average intervals between the consulship and the 
Asiatic or African proconsulship at different epochs (Quvres 1. p. 
185, 191 sq., IV. Pp. 145 Sq., 535 Sq-, V- p- 142 $q., 469 sq.), he pointed 
out the strong improbability that in the age of the Antonines Statius 
Quadratus, who was consul A.D. 142, should have waited till a.p. 165, 
before he obtained the proconsulship of Asia. Accordingly, while still 
retaining Masson’s arrangement of the sequence of events, he pushed 
the chronology twelve years farther back in accordance with Letronne’s 
view. ‘This gave A.D. 153, instead of a.p. 165, as the year when 
Quadratus entered upon his office. But he supposed him to have held 
office for two years and to have condemned Polycarp in February 155 
(Guvres v. p. 373 Sq-). Why he should have postulated the unusual 
extension of the proconsulship to a second year, it is difficult to explain. 
At the same time he showed that the presence of the emperor in Syria 
and the peace with Vologesus, to which Aristides refers as synchronous 
with the proconsulate of Quadratus, and which seemed to Masson to 
point decisively to the reign of M. Aurelius, may be explained by 
notices of events which occurred under his predecessor Antoninus Pius’. 


1 Aristides (Of. 1. p. 467), describing were rod rére, thus referring it to the 
the first year of his malady, mentions ZaA- _ time of the incidents recorded. Borghesi 
Blov rod viv brdrov. The viv evidently is misled by this error and identifies the 
refers to the time when Aristides is writ- person with P. Salvius Julianus who was 
ing; but Masson explained rod viv asifit consul A.D. 148. The person intended is 
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The way had thus been prepared by Letronne and Borghesi. But 
to Waddington belongs the credit of a thorough reconstruction of the 
chronology of Aristides on the lines thus indicated, and of the final 
overthrow of Masson’s system. His investigations appeared in a paper 
entitled Vie du Rhéteur Atlius Aristide in the Mémoires de [ Institut etc., 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres XXV1. p. 203 sq. (A.D. 1867); and he has 
since supplemented them in his Zastes des Provinces Asiatiques. This 
latter work forms part of Lebas and Waddington’s Aste Mineure; but it 
has likewise been reprinted privately in an octavo form (Paris, 1872). 
To M. Waddington’s kindness I am indebted for a'copy of this reprint, 
and to it my references will be made. 

As the question depends partly on the succession to the Asiatic pro- 
consulate, a few words of explanation will be useful by way of preface 
to the review of Waddington’s investigations. 

By an ordinance of Pompeius, revived by Augustus (A.u.c. 727), the 
government of the senatorial provinces could not be undertaken until 
five years after the tenure of the city magistracy (Dion Cass. lili. 14; 
comp. Sueton. Oct. 36). The two proconsular provinces Asia and Africa, 
the blue ribbands of the profession, would accordingly have fallen 
regularly to the two consuls who had held office five years before—the 
lot being employed to apportion them between the two. But several 
causes tended to lengthen the interval. In the first place the practice 
of appointing consules suffecti gained ground. ‘Thus there might be four 
or six or even more consuls in a single year. Again, though the pro- 
consulate was commonly an annual office, yet the tenure might be 
extended at the pleasure of the emperor, where the emergency seemed 
to require the continuance of the same ruler (see esp. Marquardt 
Rimische Staatsverwaltung i. p. 404 sq.). We are told that Augustus 
(Dion Cass. lv. 28) in the latter part of his life frequently prolonged the 
term of office to a second year. So too of Tiberius (Dion Cass. viii. 
23) it is related that in his later years he continued proconsuls in office 
for as long a period as six years. These statements are borne out 
by examples. A recently discovered inscription (Bull. de Corresp. Hel- 
lénique 1884}; p. 469) speaks of C. Vibius Postumus as holding the 
proconsulate for three years (ro tpis avOurdrw). This must have been 
somewhere between A.D. 12—19. M. Silanus again was proconsul of 
Africa A.D. 32—37, and P. Petronius proconsul of Asia A.D. 29—35. 
Both these causes tended to create a block. On the other hand death 


doubtless his namesake, who held the in regarding the year in which Quadratus 
consulship A.D. 175, as Waddington has __ entered upon his office as the sixth of the 
pointed out. malady of Aristides. 

Borghesi also follows Masson (p. Ixxxix) 
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would thin the ranks of the expectants; while others again were set 
aside at the discretion or by the caprice of the emperor, or would be 
passed over by their own desire. Then again; though, as a rule, the 
two senior men of consular rank would draw lots for the two 
provinces, yet an exceptionally able man would occasionally at some 
great crisis be elected without regard to his seniority as a consular. 
We meet with two of these irregularities combined in the person of 
Galba, the future emperor. He was appointed to the proconsulate of 
Africa out of due course (extra ordinem); and he held the office for two 
years (Sueton. Galb. 7). 

As so much depended on the will of the emperor or the require- 
ments of the times, the intervals were different at different epochs. 
Thus Commodus seems to have been prodigal in the creation of con- 
sules suffectt, Hence the block increased, and we find an interval of 
nineteen years—the longest on record—between the consulate (A.D. 198) 
and the Asiatic proconsulate (A.D. 217) of Q. Anicius Faustus (see 
Borghesi Guvres v. p. 468). In the age of the two Antonines the 
average interval was apparently about thirteen years, whereas both 
before and after that age it was somewhat longer. 

The following list relating to the two proconsulates in the second 
century is drawn up with the aid of Waddington Fastes Asiatiques 





Name Consul Province Proconsul 





A.D. A.D. 
99 | Africa | 116 
99 Asia | 116 
re Asia | 120 
105 
107 | Asia | 124 
: some time before 
120 | Asia { 138 
123 | Asia | 138 
141 Asia | not later than 160 
142 | Asia | [154] 
143 |[Africa]| before 161 
144 | Africa | not later than 159 


Hered" Asia not later than 160 


A. Caecilius Faustinus 
Ti. Julius Ferox 


Cornelius Priscus 
C. Minicius Fundanus 
T. Aurelius Fulvus Antoninus 


L. Venuleius Apronianus 
M. Peducaeus Priscinus 
L. Statius Quadratus 

M. Cornelius Fronto’ 

L. Lollianus Avitus 


C. Popilius Pedo 


Ser. Cornelius Scipio Orfitus 
C. Serius Augurinus 

P. Julius Geminius Marcianus 
Pedo Apronianus 


148 
149 | Africa | 163 
156 | Africa | 169 
170 | Asia | 182 or 185 
191 | Asia | 204 or 205 
Q. Anicius Faustus | 198 | Asia | 217 
M. Aufidius Fronto’ 199 |{Africa]| 218 


1 The two Frontos, though appointed, never actually entered upon their office. 
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passim (comp. Bull. de Corresp. Hellén. 1882, p. 285), Marquardt Rém. 
Staatsverw. 1. p. 406, and Borghesi ll. cc. As the governors of the 
senatorial provinces, by an order of Claudius still in force, were directed 
to start for their provinces before the middle of April (Dion Cass. lx. 17), 
the proconsuls would not enter upon their office till May. Thus the 
proconsular and calendar years nearly bisect each other. The years 
here given for the proconsulates are the years in which they entered 
upon their office. The second column distinguishes the consuls as ordi- 
narit or suffect.. 

Masson had taken the supposed Eusebian date of the proconsulship 
of Quadratus as his starting point, and arranged the chronology of 
Aristides accordingly. Waddington adopts a different principle. He 
investigates the chronology of Aristides independently. In this way he 
arrives at a date for the proconsulship of Quadratus; and, as this does 
not agree with the date supposed to be given by Eusebius, he discards, 
the authority of the latter altogether. His chronological structure (so 
far as we are concerned with it) is built up as follows. 

(1) The fixed point of the chronology on which everything else 
depends is the Proconsulship of Julianus (V. du R. A. p. 208 sq., & A. 
210 sq.). Aristides (1. p. 532 sq.) relates how Julianus the proconsul 
- assisted him in the recovery of some property. This was during his 
residence at Pergamon. But it appears from another passage (I. p. 483) 
that his residence in Pergamon falls during the second year of his 
malady—a year and some months after its commencement (zape\Oovtos 
éviavTov Kal wyvoav). ) 

The date of Julianus however may be accurately determined. In 
an Ephesian inscription recently discovered (Wood’s Zphesus, Inscr. 
V. 3, p- 6) we have mention of [1o]yAlanoc . 6. Kpatictoc . ANOYTIATOC, 
where it is dated the 8th tribunician year of Antoninus Pius, ie. A.D. 
145. But the proconsuls came into office in May. Was the year of 
Julianus then a.p. 144,145, or A.D. 145,146? The answer to this ques- 
tion is supplied from another quarter. On an Ephesian medal com- 
memorating the marriage of M. Aurelius and Faustina his name 
again appears as proconsul, émi. [kJA .*loyAianoY, and from other 
notices (C. Z. G. 3176, Capitol. Marcus 6) we ascertain that this 
marriage took place a.p. 146', Julianus therefore was proconsul from 
May 145 to May 146. 


. 1 If however our authorities are strictly inscription dated March 29, A.D. 147 
accurate, it seems necessary with Momm- (T. Atilius Maximus being proconsul), in 
sen (Hermes VIII. p. 205) to placethe mar- which M. Aurelius thanks the persons: 
riage a year earlier. ThereisaSmyrnzan addressed for their congratulations on the. 
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(2) The next step is the Proconsulship of Severus (V. du R. A. p. 214 
sq., & A. 217 sq.). Aristides relates some dealings with Severus, then 
proconsul of Asia, in the tenth year of his illness soon after the winter 
solstice (Of. 1. pp. 502, 505). As his malady had begun in midwinter 
(1. p. 481), the years of his illness corresponded roughly with the 
calendar years. Severus therefore must have been proconsul from May 
153 to May 154. According to Masson this proconsulship would fall in 
A.D. 168, 169. The following tests may be applied to the two systems. 

(i) During the proconsulship of Severus (Of. I. p. 524) letters 
arrived from Italy ‘from the princes, from the emperor himself and his 
son’ (rapa trav Baciéwv, Tod Te adtoxparopos adrod kal Tod raids). ‘This 
language is intelligible as applied to Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius 
in A.D. 154. On the other hand, if Masson were correct, the reference 
would be to M. Aurelius and Commodus. But why is Commodus, a 
child of seven years, mentioned, while L. Verus who was joint emperor 
with M. Aurelius, and to whom the affairs of the East were especially 
committed, is ignored? The reign of the fratres Augusti marked an 
epoch in the history of imperial Rome*. The uniqueness of the event 
was recognized on all hands; and the language which on Masson’s 
hypothesis Aristides here employs respecting it is hardly conceivable. 

(ii) The great plague is placed by Aristides (1. p. 504) ‘long after’ 
(xpdvots 8) vorepov) this epoch. But the plague was brought to Rome 
by the soldiers of L. Verus on their return A.D. 166; and in Asia Minor, 
of which Aristides is here speaking, it had raged much earlier. Thus 
Masson’s chronology produces a hopeless anachronism. 

(iii) Simultaneously with the letter from the princes comes another 
from Heliodorus, ‘who had been viceroy of Egypt’ (rod tijs Alyirrov 


birth of a son (CL G. 3176). Thisisthe phrases suscepta filia by ‘apres la nais- 


first year of his tribunician power, so that 
he must have received it not earlier than 
Jan. 1, A.D. 147. But Capitolinus (A/ar- 
cus 6) says that he had the tribunician 
power conferred upon him after the birth 
of a daughter, swscepta filia. Unless there- 
fore this is an error of Capitolinus or his 
transcribers for susceplo filio, the son born 
in A.D. 147 must have been his second 
child, and the marriage must be dated as 
early as A.D. 145. In this case we have the 
alternative of A.D. 144, 145 or A.D. 145, 
146 for the proconsulship of Julianus. 
The bearing of this alternative will be 
considered hereafter. Waddington para- 


sance de son premier enfant’ (7. A. p. 
211). 

2 Spartian. Hadr. 24 ‘Hi sunt, qui 
postea duo pariter Augusti primi rem- 
publicam gubernaverunt’, Z/ius 5 ‘ Ipsi 
sunt qui primi duo Augusti appellati sunt, 
et quorum fastis consularibus sic nomina 
praescribuntur, ut dicantur non duo Anto- 
nini sed duo Augusti; tantumque hujus 
rei et novitas et dignitas valuit ut fasti 
consulares nonnulli.ab his sumerent ordi- 
nem consulum, Capitolin. Marcus 7 ‘tunc- 
que primum Romanum imperium duos 
Angustos habere coepit’, Eutrop. viii. 9. 
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Umapxov yevopévov), . But it appears from Corp. Jnser. Graec. 4955, that 
Heliodorus was governor of Egypt on Aug. 12, A.D. 140 (Letronne Re- 
cherches sur [ Egypte p. 253 sq.). This is too far removed from Masson’s 
date. 

(iv) The sequence of honours bestowed upon Severus, as learnt 
from the inscriptions (C. 7. G. 4033, 4034), points:to about the year 
140 or 141 as the date of his consulship (Waddington / A. p. 218 sq.). 
If we allow the average interval of twelve years or thereabouts, before 
the proconsulship falls to him, we shall be brought to Waddington’s 
date. But Masson’s is far beyond the mark. 

(3) The next stage brings us to the object of our search, the Pre- 
consulship of Quadratus. It is twice mentioned by Aristides, 

(i) In the Fourth Sacred Discourse he relates certain incidents as 
having taken place in the proconsulship of Severus (1. p. 505). Ata 
later point (p. 521) he speaks of ‘the arrival of Quadratus the rhetorician 
to assume the government of Asia’ (adtxopévov yap Kodparov rod propos 
éxi tyv THs “Acias dpyyv). After continuing his narrative for a short 
space further, he says; ‘But I will go back to the point where I said a 
little while ago that I would stop and leave off my narrative’ (éravepu 
8é, 0b puxpG mpoobev Epyv oryoas Katadeivew tov ddyov). He then 
continues, ‘Severus the governor of Asia held office,-I think, a year 
before my comrade’ (p. 523 0 SeBijpos o tHs “Acias yyeuadv jpéev, oluar, 
€viavt@ mpotepov Tod nuerépov Eraipov)'. The comrade here mentioned, 
argues Waddington, can be none other than his brother rhetorician 
Quadratus, with whom he was evidently on intimate terms. If so, the 
proconsulate of Quadratus must be assigned to the year a.D. 154, 155. 
The martyrdom of Polycarp therefore, as it happened in February, 
must have taken place in a.D. 155. This year the 23rd of February 
fell on a Saturday, and thus the notice of the ‘great sabbath’ (JZart. 
Polyc. 8, 21) is so far satisfied. Moreover L. Statius Quadratus was 
consul in A.D. 142, so that the usual interval had elapsed before he 
entered upon the proconsulship of Asia. An interval of 23 years, which 
Masson’s date requires, is without a parallel. Waddington further adds 
that in the inscription Corp. Juscr. Graec. 3410, bearing his name as 
proconsul (ctatiw . KwApAT@ . ANOyTIAT@), a fine is ordered to be paid 





1 We must regard ofa: as a rhetorical 
affectation, as it is used elsewhere in Aris- 
tides. It does not, as some have sup- 
posed, throw any doubt on the statement 
which it accompanies. See Of.1. pp. 467, 
476, 480, 493, and esp. p. 511 émépaya 


7d Gopa év Svow orpopaiv, cat rplrny, 
olwat, twa ériyayov, jv Karotow of 
ypammarixol wor Soxety ér@dov, where 
the ofuac does not express any more hesi- 
tation than the pos doxeiv. 
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‘into the exchequer of Czesar’ (€ic . TON . Kaicapoc . dickon), whence he 
infers that there could only have been one emperor at the time, and 
that therefore this proconsulate could not have fallen during the joint 
reign of M. Aurelius and L. Verus. The last argument however is 
abandoned in his later work (7. A. p. 221), Mommsen having mean- 
while pointed out that this was a recognized expression for the 
‘imperial exchequer’, whether the sovereignty was divided or not at the 
time. 

It will be seen from this account that the keystone of Waddington’s 
structure is the identification of the ératpos with Quadratus. Nor does 
there seem to be any one else in the previous narrative with whom the 
person so described can be identified. The expression ératpos indeed 
is used of several others (pp. 509, 519, 527); but there is no reason to 
think that any of these were proconsuls. Masson (p. cxxxi) says, ‘Quis 
iste fuerit [ératpos], vaticinari non datur’. But, as Aristides was writing 
for the general public, we cannot suppose that he would use an ex- 
pression which was unexplained by the previous part of his narrative. 

(ii) In the First Sacred Discourse (p. 446) he gives an elaborate 
diary of the events, more especially dreams, which happened in the 
months Poseideon and Lenzon (roughly corresponding with January 
and February) of a particular year when he was suffering from a com- 
plaint in the abdomen (jrpov). Among other incidents he records how 
in a dream he saw certain things and ‘fancied that he related them 
afterwards, as a dream, to Quadratus the governor’. Plainly Quadratus 
was proconsul at this time. On this point Masson and Waddington 
are agreed. 

During these same two months however he had other dreams which 
bear upon the chronology. In one of these he fancied that he saw 
Antoninus the elder emperor (Avrwvivoy tov atroxpatopa tov peo Bu- 
repov) and the hostile king, whom he afterwards names Vologesus, 
making peace with one another. In another he had ‘an audience with 
the emperor, having been sent to the emperor who was then in Syria’ 
(éyéyvero 1) Tpocodos 7) zpos Tov abroKpdropa, éreropaev Se ws TOV ev TH 
Svpia tore avtoxpdropa). Elsewhere, there is mention sometimes of ‘the 
emperor’ (6 avroxpatwp) in the singular (p. 45 1), sometimes of the 

emperors (oi avroxparopes) in the plural (pp. 456, 457, 458). In one 
place (p. 457) he records how he dreamt that he stood between the two 
emperors, ‘the older’? and ‘the younger’. ‘The younger’, he says, 
‘seemed to him to have the age (or stature) of a boy’ (éddxer 8€ por Kal 
mas NALKiaV EXEL). 

If Waddington’s date be correct, the older emperor will be Antoni- 
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nus Pius, and the younger M. Aurelius. On the other hand Masson’s 
computation requires that the elder should be M. Aurelius and the 
younger Commodus, while the emperor in Syria is neither the one nor 
the other, but L. Verus, who is known to have been in Syria in the 
years from A.D. 162 to A.D. 165. The Parthian war was carried on 
meanwhile by his generals, while the emperor gave himself over to 
Juxury and self-indulgence, spending his winters at Laodicea and his 
summers at Daphne of Antioch. It was brought to a successful issue 
in A.D. 166; peace was made; and the two emperors celebrated a 
triumph (Capitolin. Marcus 8, 9, Verus 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, Dion Cass. 1xxi, 1, 2, 
Galen Of. xiv. pp. 613, 647, Eutrop. viii. ro, Victor Ces. 16, Orosius 
f7ist, viii. 15, Polyaen. S¢rateg. i. 1, Lucian Quom. Conscrib. Hist. 14 sq.; 
Pseudomantis 27, Fronto pp. 120 sq., 132, 204, 208 sq., 217 sq.). This 
known fact is the main point in Masson’s favour. 

As a negative argument on the same side, it is further urged that 
there was no incident during the reign of Antoninus Pius to which the 
dream of Aristides could refer. Indeed the notices in Capitolinus seem 
to exclude it altogether. He says expressly in one place (Pius 7), 
that this emperor ‘never undertook any expeditions’ (nec ullas expedi- 
tiones obiit) except to his country house in Campania, lest the 
provincials should be burdened with the expenses of his retinue. But 
this statement must not be too literally interpreted. He has plainly in 
view here not military campaigns but imperial progresses. Again this 
same historian states elsewhere (Pivs 9), that Antoninus ‘deterred the 
king of the Parthians from the invasion of Armenia by his letters alone 
(Parthorum regem ab Armeniorum expugnatione solis literis repulit).’ 
But, as Borghesi truly says (Quvres v. p. 377), Capitolinus speaks ‘too 
emphatically’ here. An inscription is extant at Sepinum (C, /. Z. 1x. 
2457) commemorating one L. Neratius Proculus, of whom it speaks as 
MISSO. AB, IMP. ANTONINO. AVG. PIO. AD. D[E]DVCEN[D]As . VEX[I]LLa- 
TIONES. IN. SYRIAM. OB.[B]ELLVM.[PAR]THICVM. This emperor, by 
whom he was despatched to Syria in command of the troops, can be 
none other than Antoninus Pius. Some critics indeed have persuaded 
themselves that the sovereign meant is M. Aurelius. But M. Aurelius 
never called himself, or was called in his lifetime, Pius. His son and 
successor Commodus adopted this name, and thenceforward it generally 
forms one of the imperial designations. At the same time Commodus 
seems to have imposed it upon his deceased father, so as to preserve its 
genealogy unbroken from its first holder to himself. Thus we read of 
DIVVS . M . AVRELIVS . ANTONINVS . PIVS . GERMANICVS . SARMATICVS 
(C. Z L. 11. 1340). Yet even after his decease he is never called Anto- 
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ninus Pius alone, but some other name is added to distinguish him from 
his predecessor, the true Antoninus Pius. So far as I have observed, the 
prenomen Marcus is never absent’. Moreover, as the Parthian war 
under M. Aurelius was especially entrusted to his co-emperor L. Verus, 
it is difficult to explain the omission of the name of the latter, if this 
were the occasion to which the inscription refers. From this inscription 


Borghesi inferred a conflict with the Parthians under.Antoninus Pius, — 


and applied it to explain the reference in Aristides. The silence of the 
historians is only a trifling difficulty in a reign’ for which the extant 
accounts are so meagre and fragmentary. But this view has con- 
firmatory evidence which Borghesi overlooked. John Malalas, a writer 
whose gross errors elsewhere I have had occasion to expose (II. p. 437 
sq.), and whose statements always require sifting and confirmation, but 
who sometimes (especially in relation to Antioch) supplies important 
facts, states (Chronogr. xi. p. 280 sq., ed. Bonn) that Antoninus Pius 
went to quell an uprising of the Egyptians who had murdered Dinarchus, 


and after suppressing it proceeded to Alexandria. Immediately after — 


this incident, and apparently in connexion with it, this chronographer 
states that he visited Antioch and erected certain buildings there. The 
suppression of a rebellion in Egypt is mentioned likewise by Capitolinus 
(Pius 5)*. As the emperor had not left Rome a.p. 153 and is found 
again in Rome in November a.D. 157 (see Schiller 1. c. p. 632), this 
visit or these visits to the East must be placed during the interval. The 
cursus honorum of Neratius Proculus also, as gathered from the 
monument at Szepinum, requires that the Syrian expedition should take 
place some four years at least before the death of Antoninus Pius 
(Borghesi Quvres v. p. 376). 

Nor is it difficult to trace the probable course of this Parthian 
embroglio from the meagre information which we possess. Trajan had 
read the Parthians a severe lesson which they did not soon forget. But 

“a new generation arose, and with it a newking. The Vologesus with 
whom we are concerned, the fourth or according to some the third of 
that name, ascended the throne in a.pD. 148 (Waddington in Borghesi 


1 C.2.L. 11. 1725 [IMP.CAES. DIVI.JAN- 
TONINI . PII . SARMATICI.. GERMANICI . 
FILIVS . DIVI. PII. NEPOS, belonging to 
A.D. 182 and referring to Commodus, is 
an apparent exception; but the words in 
brackets are filled in from conjecture and 
doubtless incorrectly. Yet even here the 
person meant is identified by the context. 


2 These Eastern expeditions of Anto- 
ninus Pius are recognized by most recent 
writers on this period of Roman history; 
e.g. Sievers Studien zur Gesch. d. Rimi- 
schen Kaiser p. 204 sq., Schiller’s Ge- 
schichte der Rimischen Kaiserzeit i. p, 
631 sq-, 639 (1883). 
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l.c. p. 374). Immediately the peaceful policy of his namesake and 
predecessor was reversed. The interference of the Parthian king in 
the affairs of Armenia brought him into collision with the Romans. 
Armenia was invaded by Vologesus. This could not be overlooked by 
the Roman emperor. A strong letter of remonstrance was sent by 
Antoninus. But he was shrewd enough to know that stout words were 
unavailing, unless backed by stout deeds. Aristides elsewhere (Of. 1. p. 
108) describes him in the Homeric phrase as ‘a good sovereign and a 
warrior strong’ (BactAevs 7 ayabos kpatepds 7 aixuyrijs). So he prepared 
war, that he might preserve peace. Troops were massed in Syria, as 
the inscription of Sepinum shows. Like the coronation stone of Scone 
in later ages, the royal throne of Parthia played an important part in the 
dispute. There is indeed a curious parallelism between the fate of the 
two. Like its Scottish counterpart, the Parthian chair of state was 
carried off as the spoil of victory, was demanded back as the condition 
of peace, and was ultimately withheld. Trajan had captured it; and 
Antoninus now refused to give it back (Capitol. Pius 9). The danger 
of war was at one time so great that the Roman emperor went in 
person to Syria so as to be near the scene of action. A peace however 
was patched up—the peace of which Aristides dreams. But even 
during the lifetime of Pius the restlessness of Vologesus caused alarm’. 
We are told that in the delirious fever which ended his life the Roman 
emperor talked repeatedly of the kings who had aroused his anger 
(Capitol. Pius 12). No sooner did the news of Antoninus’ death reach 
the ears of Vologesus, than he broke out into overt acts of hostility. 
Syria was invaded. Elegia, an Armenian fortress, the scene of more 
than one previous conflict, was beleaguered and taken. The Roman 
army which garrisoned it was cut in pieces and the generals slain (Dion 
Cass. Ixxi. 2). Hence arose the more famous Parthian war under 
Marcus and Lucius, which was conducted by the latter. 

The superior claims of Waddington’s chronology over Masson’s 
will appear, when tested in several ways. 

(i). The proconsulship of Quadratus then falls into its proper 
place iz relation to other proconsulships. ts relationship to that of 
Severus has appeared already. But it satisfies this test in the case of 
other proconsuls also. Fronto was consul suffectus in July A.D. 143 
(Klein’s Fasti Consulares p. 69); yet he was appointed to the procon- 
sulate of Asia during the reign of Pius who died a.p, 161 (Fronto 
pp. 86, 169, ed. Naber). Lollianus Avitus was consul in A.D. 144; 


1 Capitol. Marcus 8 ‘Fuit eo tempore paratum sub Pio, Marci et Veri tempore 
etiam Parthicum bellum quod Vologesus, _indixit.’ : 
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yet not only he, but his successor Claudius Maximus, were proconsuls of 
Africa during the reign of the same emperor Pius (Apuleius de Magia 85, 
94). These examples are given by Waddington (V. du R. A. p. 240 8q.). 
A recent discovery enables us to add also the case of Peduczeus 
Priscinus. He was consul in a.p. 141; and he too appears as proconsul 
of Asia under Pius (Wood’s Discoveries at Ephesus Inscr. vi. 7, p. 52)’. 
Thus we find the consuls of the years immediately preceding and 
immediately following Quadratus appointed to one or other of the 
two great proconsulships under Pius; and as the rule of seniority 
generally prevailed, we must suppose that Quadratus held the office of 
proconsul during the same reign. 

(ii) It harmonizes better with ¢he circumstances of Aristides life, and 
more especially of his illness. The sickness lasted for seventeen years. 
This is clear from the dream related 1. p. 469 sq. The god appeared 
to him and ‘ putting out his fingers and reckoning certain periods of time 
(xpovous twvds) said Zhou hast ten years from me and three from Sarapis, 
and at the same time the three and ten appeared as seventeen owing to 
the position of his fingers.’ This, he adds, was not a dream but a true 
vision (otx ovap GA’ rap). Stress is laid afterwards on the complete 
fulfilment of this prediction (pp. 471, 474, 475, 477). Masson infers 
from the passage that the sickness only lasted thirteen years in all, 
But the ‘seventeen’ must have some meaning; and Waddington rightly 
interprets it as signifying that four years of the malady had already 
passed when the vision was seen, so that thirteen had stilltorun. Now, 
if the sickness began, as Masson supposes, in A.D. 159, so that the 
proconsulship of Quadratus (A.D. 165, 166) was in the sixth year, it 
would still have eleven years to run, and would not be ended till a.p. 
176. Even on Masson’s own showing it only terminated A.D. 172. 
But Aristides elsewhere (1. p. 474 sq.) speaks of the plague as breaking 
out at the close of the period which the god had predicted for the 
duration of his malady. Now we know that it was spread through the 
East and ultimately brought to Rome by Verus’ army. In A.D. 166 it 
raged in the West so virulently that the Marcomannic expedition was 
very nearly prevented by its ravages. Its outbreak in Smyrna therefore 
must be placed during a.D. 162—165. But this is many years too 
early according to Masson’s chronology. On the other hand in 
Waddington’s scheme the seventeen years would have elapsed at the 


1 His name was M. Peduceus Stloga Jnscr. Graec. 2966), who was consul in 
Priscinus. In the note on Wood’s Zfhe- A.D. 110 and proconsul under Hadrian; 
sus he is confused with an earlier M. see Waddington Fastes p. 201. 
Peduceeus Priscinus (mentioned Corp. 
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end of a.p. 161, and therefore immediately before the time when the 
first outbreak of the plague is possible. The notices of the plague 
therefore present a second insuperable difficulty in the way of Masson’s 
view, not less great than the one which has been pointed out previously 
(p. 642). 

(iii) Our third test of the two schemes is the harmony with she 
traditions of Polycarp’s life. 

Now the only probable interpretation of Polycarp’s words at the 
time of his martyrdom (§ 9; see 11. p. 963) is that he was then eighty 
six years of age. If therefore Masson’s date of the martyrdom be 
adopted, he was born about a.p. 80. But it is not possible to place the 
death of S. John later than about a.p. too. Yet Irenzeus says that he 
was not only a disciple of S. John, but that he was appointed bishop of 
Smyrna by Apostles (/7aer. iii. 3. 4). On the other hand Waddington’s 
chronology would make him 31 years old in a.D. 100, so that the 
tradition of his relations to S. John and the Apostles becomes credible. 

Again; Irenzeus speaks of the true tradition as being handed down 
by ‘the successors of Polycarp to the present time’ (of péxpe viv diade- 
deypévor tov TloAvKaprov), meaning, as the context shows, his successors 
in the episcopate of Smyrna. This sentence was certainly written 
during the Roman episcopate of Eleutherus (ie. between a.p. 
177—1090), for the fact is mentioned in the context; and it may have 
been written somewhat early in this period. But, if we take the latest 
possible date, a.D. 190, Masson’s chronology only leaves an interval of 
twenty four years—a period hardly sufficient to justify such an expres- 
sion. The additional eleven years allowed by Waddington’s date are a 
clear gain and render the language intelligible. 

(iv) Lastly; it accords better with other chronological data in she 
account of the martyrdom itself. A certain Philip of Tralles is men- 
tioned in connexion with the martyrdom, in the body of the document 
as Asiarch (§ 12) and in the chronological postscript (§ 21) as High-priest. 
Now it has been shown; (1) that these two titles are different desig- 
nations of the same office (11 p. 990 sq.); (2) that in an Olympian 
inscription Philip the Trallian is styled Asiarch in the 232nd Olympiad 
which began A.D. 149 (above, p. 613); (3) that in three Trallian inscrip- 
tions belonging to the reign of Antoninus Pius and dated the 56th 
(Trallian) Olympiad he is called High-priest (above, p. 613 sq.); and 
(4) that, granting the office to have been held for four years (as I have 
endeavoured to prove, II. p. 994 sq.), a probable explanation of the 
dating by Trallian Olympiads can be given which would make Philip 
High-priest or Asiarch in this very year, A.D. 155, which Waddington - 
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assigns to the martyrdom. Anyhow his tenure of this office—designated 
by either name—is connected in the inscriptions with the reign of 
Antoninus Pius. He lived into the succeeding reign, but he is no 
longer distinguished by either of these titles. 

It should be added also that throughout the Smyrnzan Letter the 
singular is used of the emperor. Polycarp is urged to declare ‘Cesar is 
Lord’ (§ 8 Kupwos Kaicap); he is bidden, and he refuses, to swear by 
‘the genius of Cesar’ (§§ 9, 10, tv Kaicapos tvxnv). It is at least a 
matter of surprise that these forms should be persistently used, if the 
event had happened during a divided sovereignty. 


Waddington’s reconstruction of the Aristidean chronology has been 
accepted in the main by Renan ZL’ Antéchrist p. 566, L’ Eglise Chrétienne 
p- 452 sq.; Lipsius Zeitschr. f. Wiss. Theol. xvu. p. 188 sq. (1874), 
Jahrb. f. Protest. Theol. W. p. 751 sq. (1878), Vil. p. 574 sq. (1881), 1x. 
p- 525 sq. (1883); Hilgenfeld Zettschr. f, Wiss. Theol. xvii. p. 324 sq. 
(1874), XXII. p. 154 sq..(1879); Volkmar /Jenaer Literaturzeitung 1874, 
no. 274, p. 291; Gebhardt Zeitschr. f. Histor. Theol. 1875, p. 377 84:3 
Zahn Patr. Apost. Ul. p. 165, 1876; Funk Paty. Afost. 1. pp. 1xxxiii, xciv 
sq., 1878; Aubé Histoire des Persécutions p. 319 sq., La Polémique 
Paienne p. 184 sq., 1878; Doulcet Rapports de ?Eglise Chrétienne ete. 
p. 103, 1883; Marquardt Rdmische Staatsverwaltung 1. p. 375, 1873; 
Friedlander Sittengeschichte Roms 1. pp. 440, 442, 654; H. Schiller 
Geschichte der Rimischen Kaiserzeit i. ii. p. 684, 1883; E. Egli Zettschr. 
J. Wiss. Theol. xxv. p. 227 sq. (1882), Xxvil. p. 216 (1884). On the 
other hand Uhlhorn (Herzog Real-Encyhklopddie, ed. 2, s. v. Polykarp) 
and Wordsworth (Church History 1. p. 161 sq.) incline to the older 
view; while J. Réville De Anno Diegue quibus Polycarpus Smyrnae 
martyrium tulit p. 51 (Genevae 1880) states the grounds for the 
different views and declines to pronounce an opinion. 

This favourable reception of Waddington’s essay was not undeserved. 
Altogether it is a masterly piece of critical work. Objection may be 
taken to particular points; but its great recommendation is that it hangs 
together and satisfies so many tests. Future discoveries may refute 
some of the special criticisms ; but it is not likely that they will vitally 
affect the broad conclusions. But, while it appears to be perfectly 
sound in its main lines, and his date of the martyrdom may be accepted 
as approximately correct, yet the possibility remains that (so far as re- 
gards the notices in Aristides) the date of Quadratus’ proconsulship. ought 
to be placed a year or two before or after a.D. 155. Thus for instance 
the years of the proconsulates and the years of the sickness nearly bisect 
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each other, and careful adjustment is necessary in dealing with occur- 
rences near the point of bisection. Waddington has not treated this 
source of divergence with precision; and, though he may have dis- 
cerned, he has not stated, the possibilities which are opened out by 
different adjustments. 

There are two points more especially in the chronology of Aristides, 
at which the ultimate dates are dependent on the mode of adjustment; 
(1) The business with Julianus, which occurred near the transition 
from one proconsular year to another; and (2) The business with 
Severus, which occurred near the transition from one sickness year to 
another. 

(i) Aristides was first taken ill about midwinter (Of. 1. p. 481; 
comp. p. 502 sq.), so that the successive years of the sickness cor- 
respond roughly to our Julian Calendar years. But the proconsuls 
came into office about May. If therefore an event took place at some 
indeterminate time towards the middle of the sickness year, it might 
fall either at the end of one proconsulate or at the beginning of another. 
This consideration applies to the transactions of Aristides with the pro- 
consul Julianus (Of. 1. p. 532 sq.). He arrived at Pergamon in the 
second year of Aristides’ illness, ‘a year and some months’ after its 
commencement; and probably no long interval elapsed before these 
transactions’. If they happened before May, Julianus’ term of office 
was drawing to a close; if after May, it was just commencing. Thus, 
while accepting Waddington’s date for Julianus (a.p. 145, 146), and 
likewise his relative chronology which places the proconsulate of Severus 
in the roth year of the sickness and makes Quadratus the immediate 
successor of Severus, we have still an alternative as to the martyrdom. 
If we place the business with Julianus at the commencement of his 
proconsulate (say July, a.p. 145), then the second year of the illness was 
A.D. 145, and the martyrdom occurred a.p. 154. If on the other hand 
we place it at the close (say April a.p. 146), then the second year of 
the illness was A.D. 146, and the martyrdom a.D. 155. 

The question is one of historical probability; but it seems inde- 
terminable in itself. His business with Julianus was the obtaining 
redress for the plunder of certain property which had occurred apparently 
during his absence, though this is not certain. He could hardly have 


1 Masson places them in the ¢hzrd year nounced impossible. If this position 
of the malady, thus making a great part were accepted, it would be possible to 
of a year or more elapse after the arrival throw the martyrdom as far back as A.D. 
of Aristides at Pergamon. This doesnot 153. 
seem probable, but it cannot be pro- . 
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returned before March. But the matter might have been taken in hand 
at once after his return. We are told that the proconsul was holding an 
assize at Pergamon (p. 532 dyopa 8 Hv diuxdv); and in this particular 
business he appears to have acted with great promptness. There is 
nothing therefore to prevent our placing these transactions (say) in 
April. But considerations might also be urged on the other side, such 
as the pressure of business which would render it impossible for the 
proconsul to attend to such matters when he was giving up office, and 
the like. The point therefore cannot be settled on its own merits. In 
order to decide we have to call an extraneous consideration to our aid. 
The 23rd of February was a Saturday in a.p. 155, but not in A.D, 154. 
This fact decides in favour of A.D. 155. . 

(ii) ‘The second incident, where different adjustments are possible, 
occurs at a later point in the chronology. Aristides speaks of certain 
transactions with Severus then proconsul, as taking place in the roth 
year of his illness (1. pp. 502, 505). It was then midwinter (xyepov 0 
fw éXlyov pera tpords). His illness, as we have seen (p. 642), likewise 
commenced about midwinter. Did these transactions with Severus fall 
at the beginning or at the close of his tenth year? If we accept the 
former view with Waddington, then we get A.D. 155 or A.D. 154 as the 
alternative dates of the martyrdom, according as we have adopted the 
later or the earlier date in the previous case (the transaction with 
Julianus). Ifthe latter view be adopted with Lipsius, then the alternative 
dates of the martyrdom are pushed a year forward, A.D. 156 or 
A.D. 155. 

Unlike the former, this question is one not of historical probability 
but of grammatical interpretation. Aristides says (p. 502) that when the 
tenth year of his sickness ‘was come round’ (érec Sexar@ repujxovte), he 
had a certain apparition. A person appeared to him, telling him that 
he himself, when sick with the same sickness, as the tenth year came 
round (ri avriv vooov vorjcas Tepiiovte TG Sexatw Erer), had been ordered 
by A®sculapius to go to the place where his sickness began (ypgéaro 
ovAdéyeoar), and that doing so he was cured. This occurred in winter 
soon after the solstice (6Atyov pera tpords). Taking this as a divine 
counsel, Aristides went accordingly to the A©sepus, where he had had 
the first symptoms of his illness. He then relates how his sickness had 
begun, and how at its commencement he had gone to Italy. These 
events, he adds, had taken place the tenth year before (radra...apoeye- 
yover mporepov éret Sexdrm). Later on, he informs us that this second 
visit to the Asepus was made when Severus was governor of Asia 


(p. 505). 
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This language must, I think, describe the beginning, not the end, 
of the tenth year. For though zepiidvre might designate any time 
during the course of the year’, on the other hand zrepujxovre denotes the 
arrival of the year in due round, and therefore points to its commence- 
ment*. Moreover Aristides afterwards uses the expression zporepov 
dexarw ere, ‘previously in the tenth year’, but this is not suitable lan- 
guage if he had meant that ten whole years had elapsed. 

By combining these two alternatives of adjustment in different 
ways, we get four possible arrangements of the chronology as exhibited 
in the following table. A is the solution of Waddington; C that of 
Lipsius, and of Hilgenfeld, who thus place the martyrdom a year later 


























Events A B Cc D 

vai be ienemeeescaas | GN Pk oe 143,144 | 144, 145 | 143, 144 
1st year of illness 145 144 145 144 
Julianus becomes proconsul 145 May 145 May 145 May | 145 May 
Business with Julianus 146 (April) 145 (July) 146 (April) | 145 (July) 
Severus becomes proconsul 153 May 152 May 154 May | 153 May 
roth year of illness 154 153 154 153 
Business with Severus 154 (Jan. Feb.) | 153 (Jan. Feb.) | 154 (Dec.) | 153 (Dec.) 
Quadratus becomes Pro-}] 54 May | 153 May | 155 May | 154 May 
Martyrdom 155 Feb. 154 Feb. 156 Feb. | 155 Feb. 


1 Comp. p. 537 mepiiéyre 58 7G ere Kal 
pvt pdduora, p. 544 TéurTy pev erer Tre- 
peovre [l. wepiidvre] pnrl r@ aire cal hyé- 
pas adore Tais abrats. 

2 Gebhardt (p. 388) argues that, as 
mepinxovre is evidently a synonyme for 
meptiovrt, it can only signify circumacto. 
Wieseler (Christenverfolg. p. 98) rightly 
objects to this. The word sepiidyre 
might have more than one meaning, but 
it could not possibly have the past sense 
circumacto, so as to signify that the revo- 
lution was completed. In Thucyd. i. 30 
KoplvOcoc mepiibvte TH Oper méuwavres 
vats x.7.A. the Scholiast explains it é- 


orapévy, ‘when the summer came round’ 
(see Arnold’s note)—a sense which it 
certainly could bear and which is not im- 
probably correct in that passage. Com- 
pare also Xen. Hell. iii. 2. 25, Aristot. 
Hist. An. vi. 14 (p. 568), in which pas- 
sages, as in most others where this 
participle occurs, there is a false v. 1. 
mepiovrt, WepLovTos. 

As regards the other word, the simple 
verb 4xw denotes ‘I am come’, ‘I ar- 
rive’, so that mepiijxew is ‘to arrive in 
the circuit of the seasons’; and if so, 
it can hardly by any possibility denote 
the completion of the year. 
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than Waddington. Gebhardt (p. 379 sq.) follows the principles of D ; 
but he gets wrong in his calculations’, and coincides with Lipsius and 
Hilgenfeld in dating the martyrdom a.p. 156. I do not know that B 
has been advocated by any one. 

The motive of Lipsius in preferring the later date is as follows. 
In his Chronologie der Rimischen Bischéfe (Kiel 1869) he fixes the year 
of the death of Pius, and therefore of the accession of Anicetus, in the 
Roman episcopate, as A.D. 154 at the earliest, and A.D. 156 at the latest 
(see p. 263). But it is recorded on the best authority (Iren. iii. 3. 4) 
that Polycarp paid a visit to Rome when Anicetus was bishop. If the 
martyrdom took place in February 155, this would still be possible; but 
(if Lipsius’ papal chronology be accepted) it demands the earliest 
possible date for Anicetus and even then it allows very little time. The 
gain of a year therefore is important. 

Hilgenfeld is influenced by a different motive to adopt the same 
date, A.D. 156. He regards the Letter of the Smyrneans as a Quarto- 
deciman document; and as part of this theory he supposes the ‘ great 
sabbath’ (§§ 8, 21) to be the 15th Nisan (Zettschr. f. Wiss. Theol. xvii. 
p. 330 sq.). Before Waddington’s investigations appeared, while still 
adhering to Masson’s date a.p. 166, he had maintained this view (Pas- 
chastreit 241 sq., 1860; Zeitschr. f. Wiss. Theol. iv. p. 288 sq., 1861). 
But, by making certain assumptions with respect to the calendar used 
by the writers. of the Smyrnzan Letter, he finds himself still able to 
make the 2nd of Xanthicus, the day of Polycarp’s martyrdom, cor- 
respond with the 15th Nisan, the supposed day of the Crucifixion, even 
after adopting Waddington’s general results. This correspondence of 
the days however will only suit a.p. 156, and not A.D. 155. 

It has been shown that the language of Aristides is unfavourable 
to the substitution of this later date (a.p. 156). And, when we turn 
from the orations of Aristides to the notices of Polycarp, the evidence 
is still more strong against this substitution. The martyrdom is stated 
to have taken place on the 2nd of Xanthicus and on a ‘ great sabbath.’ 
Now the 2nd of Xanthicus (February 23) fell on a Saturday in 155, but 
not in 156. Hilgenfeld, as I have already mentioned, disposes of this 
difficulty in his own way. 

Lipsius cuts the knot without attempting to untie it. He condemns 
the mention of the ‘great sabbath’ outright as a spurious and legendary 
addition. It is difficult to see on what grounds he can do this, while 
accepting the proconsulship of Quadratus as a historical fact. The 
latter is mentioned in the chronological postscript to the Martyrdom 

1 See the criticisms of Lipsius Fahrd. f Protest. Theol, 1878, p. 763 sq. 
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alone. The notice of the great sabbath has a far higher title to respect; 
for it occurs not only in this postscript (§ 21), but in the body of the 
document itself (§ 8). It is indeed the best authenticated of any of 
the chronological data relating to the martyrdom. 

I mentioned incidentally at an earlier point (p. 641) one possibility 
which has escaped Waddington. It is necessary to revert to this now. 
It was pointed out that the marriage of M. Aurelius and Faustina in all 
probability took place a year earlier than Waddington places it. This 
allows the alternative of A.D. 144, 145, or A.D. 145, 146, for the consul- 
ship of Julianus, whereas Waddington contemplates only the latter. 
But, if the former were adopted, then the proconsulship of Quadratus 
would be removed a year back correspondingly, and the martyrdom 
would fall in a.p. 154. The reason for rejecting this solution is the fact 
already mentioned, that the 2nd of Xanthicus did not fall on a Saturday 
in that year. 


We have seen that the great majority of subsequent critics have 
accepted .Waddington’s revision of the Aristidean chronology with or 
without modifications which have no great importance. Amidst this 
general chorus of approbation however, two dissentient voices have been 
raised loudly. It has been strenously attacked from directly opposite 
quarters, by the ultra-conservative critic Wieseler (Christenverfoleungen 
etc. p. 34 sq., 1878), and by the ultra-radical critic Keim (Aus dem 
Urchristenthum p. 34 sq., 1878). 

Wieseler has subjected Waddington’s results to a thorough exami- 
nation; but his failure only serves to establish Waddington’s main 
position more firmly. He himself accepts a.D. 166 as the date of the 
martyrdom, believing that he can claim the authority of Eusebius for 
this year, while in the Aristidean chronology he is found for the most 
part agreeing with Masson. His processes have been criticized by 
Lipsius in ¥ahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 1878, p. 751 sq.; and Wieseler has 
made a reply to Lipsius in Studien u. Kritiken 1880, p. 141 sq. The 
thorough sifting which the question has thus undergone is a guarantee 
of the results. 

Wieseler is obliged to confess that Waddington rightly dates the 
proconsulship of a Julianus in a.p.-145, 146; but he supposes that 
there was a second Julianus proconsul some years later (p. 65). He 
cannot deny that there was one Heliodorus prefect of Egypt about 
A.D. 140, but he supposes that Aristides refers to another bearing the 
same name and office some years later (p. 66). He is willing to allow 
that Statius Quadratus was proconsul, as Waddington insists, some 
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years before a.D. 166, but he supposes that another Quadratus held the 
proconsulate in that year (p. 69)’. He is prepared to admit that the 
Severus, of whom we read elsewhere, was proconsul about the time 
which Waddington assigns to him; but he postulates another Severus 
likewise proconsul some years later (p. 72). Of this second Julianus, 
this second Quadratus, this second Severus—all proconsuls-of Asia like 
their namesakes—or of this second Heliodorus—prefect of Egypt like 
the first—there is no record in history or in the monuments hitherto 
discovered. A theory which requires all these duplicates stands self- 
condemned. 

Moreover the old historical difficulties which beset Masson’s 
chronology remain unsolved. Thus the date of the plague still stands 
in the way. Aristides says that the plague came at the close of his 
malady; but the chronology of Masson and of Wieseler places it many 
years before the close (see above, p. 648). Wieseler, so far as I have 
observed, does not address himself to this subject at all*, Yet itis a 
fatal flaw in his reckoning. Again the difficulty in reference to the 
letter ‘from the emperor himself and his son’ (tod re avroxparopos avrod 
kat tod maidds) is shifted but not removed by Wieseler’s modification of 
Masson’s views. Whereas Masson (p. cxix), and after him Clinton, 
place the proconsulate of Severus, during which the letter arrives, 
A.D. 168, 169, and refer the expression to M. Aurelius and Commodus, 
though L. Verus was still living, Wieseler places it a.p. 167, 168, and 
refers it to M. Aurelius and L. Verus. He has thus obviated the objec- 
tions founded on the omission of Verus’ name and on the tender years 
of Commodus. But he has introduced new difficulties as great or even 
greater. Why should Aristides say ‘the emperor himself and his son,’ 
when M. Aurelius and L. Verus were joint-emperors? Why ‘his son’ 
and not ‘his brother’, when they were known as the ‘fratres Augusti’? 
It is quite incredible that an independent author like Aristides, writing 
long after the events, and referring to a time when they had been 
associated in the empire for several years, should have used this lan- 





1 Somewhat perversely he urges that, 
because some MSS and authorities read 
Zrpdrws and Tdrws for Zrdris, the 
word ought to be left out altogether, as 
in the Moscow Ms, holding that the Quad- 
ratus of Polycarp’s martyrdom was not a 
Statius (p. 69). Keim also (p. 148) ar- 
gues in the same way. Yet it ought to 
be evident that all these corrupt readings 
are so many witnesses not to the absence 


but to the presence of the name ‘ Statius ’ 
in the original text. 

2 In a later investigation however (p. 
103), relating to a wholly different matter, 
he refers to the passage of Aristides (Of. 
I. p. 504), as evidence that a six months’ 
plague desolated Asia Minor about A.D. 
170, 171. Thus he is ready to produce a 
duplicate plague, just as he produced du- 
plicate proconsuls and a duplicate prefect. 
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guage, which is without a parallel either in extant literature or in the 
inscriptions. In the correspondence of the two with their friend and 
tutor Fronto this brotherly relation is recognized some thirty times. 
Fronto, writing to the one of the other, speaks of ‘frater tuus,’ and 
they in like manner designate each other ‘frater meus’ (Fronto Zpisi, 
pp. 85, 87, 94, 95, IOI, 104, 111, 116, 117, 118, 121, 123, 133, 137, 
138, 202, ed. Naber). Moreover Fronto several times mentions Antoninus 
Pius as ‘pater vester’ and Hadrian as ‘avos vester.’ In like manner 
Julian (Caesares 312) speaks of rijs trav adeAddy ~vvwpidos, Bypov Kai 
Aovxiov. So too the Augustan historians habitually designate them 
‘brothers’ (Spartian. Hadr. 24, 4/. Ver. 5, 7, Capitolin. Pius 4, 
Marcus 7, 8, 9,12, 14, 15, 20, Verus 3, 4, 7, 8, 11, Lamprid. Commodus 
1). So likewise Aurelius Victor (Caes. 16). So also Galen (Of, xiv. 
p- 650). The same is also the language of the inscriptions, where they 
are designated ‘ fratres imperatores’ (C. Z Z. m1. 781) and ‘ divi fratres’ 
(C. Z LZ. v. 6971). And again they are coupled together as ‘the 
affectionate brothers’ prddeAdor (Corp. Inscr. Att. WW. 532, 533). In 
the same way in the statute book their legislation is commonly quoted 
under the name of the ‘divi fratres.’ But we have even more direct 
testimony than this. Aristides himself elsewhere distinctly calls them 
brothers (Of. 1. p. 394 Oavpacrod pév Tod pndev Seonevov Bacredew ei 
pa) Soxoin 7G ddeAPG, Oavpacrod Sé Tod pa) Sexopévov Bacrrevew ei py civ 





7@ adeAp@)'. Moreover Wieseler 


1 Against all this mass of evidence 
Wieseler can only refer to Capitolin. 
Marcus 5 *‘ Antoninum Pium Hadrianus 
ea lege in adoptionem legit, ut sibi Mar- 
cum Pius adoptaret; ita tamen ut et 
Marcus sibi Lucium Commodum adop- 
taret’, but this same writer says two 
chapters later § 7 ‘Post excessum Divi 
Pii, a senatu coactus regimen publicum 
capere, fratrem sibi participem in imperio 
designavit...Caesaremque. atque Augus- 
tum dixit ... Antonini mox ipse nomen 
recepit, et guast pater Lucii Commodi 
esset, et Verum eum appellavit addito 
Antonini nomine filiamque suam_ Lu- 
cillam fratri despondit.’ Again Spartian. 
il. Ver. 5 ‘ Antoninus Verus, qui adop- 
tatus est a Marco vel certe cum Marco, 
et cum eodem aequale gessit imperium’. 
It must be remembered that there is such 
a thing as ‘adoptatio in fratrem’, as well 


IG, I. 


himself is obliged to commit the 


as ‘adoptatio in filium’. Again in 
Vulcat. Gallic. Avid. Cass. 1 Lucius 
writes to Marcus ‘sub avo meo patre tuo 
innotuit’. Wieseler supposes the historian 
to be referring to Antoninus Pius. Yet 
Marcus in reply says ‘ Scis.enim ipse quid 
avos tuus Hadrianus dixerit’, and Lipsius 
is probably correct in supposing that 
Hadrian is intended by Lucius also. The 
utmost that can be made of such passages 
is that Lucius privately regarded himself 
as standing in a quasi filial relation to 
Marcus. But the language of contem- 
porary and succeeding generations alike 
is unanimous in designating them ‘ bro- 
thers.’ See on this subject Lipsius ¥ahrd. 
J: Protest. Theol. 1878, p. 756 sq. Lucius 
was forty years old at the time when Aris- 
tides is supposed so to designate him, 
being only seven or eight years younger 
than Marcus, 
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same critical offence which he charges against his opponent, and to 
postulate an imperial visit to the East of which history records nothing. 
The avroxparwp of Aristides Of. I. pp. 451, 453, who is represented as 
being in Syria at the time, could be none other according to his view 
than M. Aurelius himself. He is forced therefore to send M. Aurelius 
to the East about a.p. 166 to conclude the negotiations with Vologesus 
(p- 70 sq.), though the silence of history in this case would indeed be 
strange, where it has preserved at least an outline of the Parthian 
war under M. Aurelius and of the expeditions of this emperor. 

Wieseler’s own reconstructions deserve a passing notice. He sup- 
poses the ératpos mentioned by Aristides (Of. 1. p. 523) as the successor 
of Severus in the proconsulate to be his friend and fellow-citizen 
Rufinus, whose name occurs elsewhere in this discourse (pp. 510, 514, 
532 sq.) But Rufinus is not mentioned in any close connexion with 
the passage relating to the successor of Severus, whereas the account of 
his intercourse with Quadratus has immediately preceded it. Moreover 
at least two other persons are. called specially his ératpo. in this very 
speech—Pyrallianus (p. 519) and Pardalus (p. 527); while of several 
persons collectively he says (p. 509) that ‘from that day forward they 
all became his éraipo..’ There is therefore no reason why Rufinus 
should be singled out here. ‘There was however a person of the name 
M. Junius Rufinus Sabinianus proconsul of Asia in A.D. 170 (see 
Waddington Fastes Asiatiques p. 233), and Wieseler identifies him with 
Aristides’ friend. Moreover the senior colleague of this Rufinus in the 
consulship (A.D. 155) was C. Julius Severus. Wieseler supposes (pp. 
72, 98) this to be the Severus of Aristides, who might well by virtue of 
his seniority haye obtained the proconsulate of Asia the year before. 
This combination is specious in itself and might have deserved consi+ 
deration, if it had not formed part of a general chronological scheme 
which is burdened with difficulties, In favour of Waddington’s identifi- 
cation of the proconsul Severus as against Wieseler’s, it should be 
urged that the description of the former exactly accords with the account 
of Aristides (1. p. 505), who describes him as ‘one of the notables 
of Upper Phrygia’ (udda trav yvwpipwv SeBipos trav ard rhs avwbev 
Ppvyias). He is designated (C. Z G. 4033) ‘a descendant of kings 
and tetrarchs’ (Bao.AWdwy Kai retpapxav). 

Wieseler’s was at least a serious attempt to deal with the chrono- 
logical data of the period. Keim’s attack cannot claim this praise. 
He steers clear of the chronology of Aristides altogether. Accepting 
A.D. 166 as the date of the martyrdom on the authority, as he sup- 
poses, of Eusebius (p. 101), he suggests (p. 147 sq.) that the author 
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of the chronological appendix to the martyrdom may have confused 
L. Statius Quadratus the consul of a.p. 142 with T. Numidius 
[M. Ummidius] Quadratus the consul of a.p. 167, and because the 
latter was consul in Rome the year after the martyrdom may have 
represented the former as proconsul of Asia the year of the martyr- 
dom. The rest of his criticism is such as this beginning would lead 
us to expect. It is a shadowy attempt to show that the surrounding 
circumstances point to the later rather than the earlier date for 
Polycarp’s death’. Thus for instance, because Irenzeus (iii. 4. 3) says 
of Marcion ‘invaluit sub Aniceto’, he argues that in the first year of 
Anicetus Marcion cannot have been sufficiently important to be de- 
nounced by Polycarp as ‘the first-born of Satan.’ He considers it 
highly improbable that the prelude to the Quartodeciman controversy, 
as implied in the interview between Polycarp and Anicetus, can have 
taken place as early as A.D. 154 or 155 (though he is quite satisfied to 
accept A.D. 157 or 158), because the Quartodeciman controversy itself 
did not break out in Laodicea till av. 167 (p. 154 sq.). He 
assumes that Polycarp went to Rome for the express purpose of 
settling the Paschal dispute, though Irenzeus does not say so (see 
above, p. 539). As the usages of Rome and Smyrna had been 
divergent for a whole generation or more (see above, p. 433 sq.), the 
divergence could hardly fail to come under discussion, when Polycarp 
and Anicetus met face to face, especially if Eastertide were the time 
of their meeting. He assumes that Quintus the Phrygian (Jazz. 
Polyc. 4) was a Montanist ; and having made this assumption he argues 
in favour of the later year for the martyrdom, because at the earlier 
date Montanism had not yet come to the fore (p. 155 sq.). He even 
uses the astonishing argument (p. 156 sq.) that, judging from the sequence 
of names—Polycarp, Thraseas, Sagaris, Papirius—in Polycrates (Euseb, 
H. E. v.24; see above, p. 540), this writer intended only to enumerate 
persons between A.D. 160—180, and that therefore we are not permitted 


1 Keim (p. 149) considers that the out- statement. In that passage four at least 





ward circumstances of the Roman em- 
pire better explain the persecution in 
A.D. 166 than at the earlier date, and 
quotes Tertull. Aol. 40 ‘Si Tiberis as- 
cendit in moenia, si Nilus non ascendit in 
arva, si coelum stetit, si terra movit, si 
fames, si lues, statim Christianos ad 
Zeonem adclamatur.’ But anyone who 
will refer to the passage of Spartianus 
quoted above (p. 445) must demur to this 


of the six calamities enumerated by Ter- 
tullian are mentioned as having occurred 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius, besides 
many others. The ‘lues’ indeed might 
be explained by the pestilence which 
raged in Asia Minor under M. Aurelius 
from A.D. 162 —166; but in this case why 
should four years have been suffered to 
elapse before victims were demanded to 
appease the angry gods? 
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to place the martyrdom of Polycarp as far back as A.D. 150—160. 
As Polycrates mentions S.. John immediately before he mentions 
Polycarp, it might be argued with equal reason that the death of the 
latter cannot have happened many years after the death of the 
Apostle. All this is mere beating of the air. Waddington’s argu- 


ments may fall short of absolute demonstration; and there remains’ 


the bare possibility that the discovery of some unknown document 
may falsify his conclusions.’ But assuredly they have not been shaken’ 
by the arguments hitherto brought against them. 


2. THE DAY OF THE MARTYRDOM. 


The day of the martyrdom is very precisely given in the chrono- 
logical postscript to the Letter of the Smyrnaans (see Ul. p. 983; a 
above, I. p. 611 sq.), as follows; 

‘The blessed Polycarp is martyred on the second of the behind 
of the month Xanthicus, the seventh before the Kalends of March, on a 
great sabbath, at the eighth hour’ (yaprupe? 5 6 paxaptos TloAvkapros 
pynvos RavOixod Sevrépa. iorapévov, po érta xadavidv Maprtiwv, caBBare 
Heydar, wpa oydoy). The mss bp indeed have Maiwy, but’ b indicates 
elsewhere that the day intended is vii Kal. Mart. (see. p. 940). Inv 
the passage is wanting, but the date is introduced into the text of the 
epistle at an earlier point (§ 16) 77 <ixads tpiry rod pevpovapiov pynvds (see 


il. p. 976). The recently discovered Moscow ms m, which is else- 


where our best authority (see 11. p. 939), preserves the correct reading 
Mapriwy. This reading had been conjecturally restored by Valesius 
(on Euseb. H. £. iv. 15), by Noris (de Anno e¢ Epochis Syromaced. 
p. 29, Lips. 1696), by Ideler (Handb. d. Chron. 1. p. 419), by Waddington 
(Vie du Rhét. Arist, p. 236), and by several others, before there was 
known to be direct authority for it in our text. This restoration was 
made chiefly on the ground that the universal tradition of the-Greek 
Church places the festival of Polycarp’s martyrdom on Feb. 23. The 
discovery of m has placed, or ought to have placed, this reading beyond 
the reach of doubt. The corruption Matwy however was earlier than 
the Latin translation, which for pyvos BavOixod...caBBarw peyadw substi- 
tutes, ‘mense Aprilio, vii Kal. Maii, majore sabbato.’ On the other 
hand the Chronicon Faschale p. 480 (see above, p. 553) gives the date 
of the martyrdom ‘the 7th before the Kalends of April, on the great 
sabbath’ (79 apo { xadavddv “Arpirlov, TO peyddy caBBarw), omitting 
all mention of the month Xanthicus. The reasons for this substitution 
of April for March will be considered hereafter. 
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Building upon these data, different modern writers have supported 
four several days for the martyrdom of Polycarp, February 23, April 6, 
March 23, and March 26, while in the Latin Calendar the festival has 
for centuries past been kept on Jan. 26. 


(i) February 23. 


This day, the traditional festival of Polycarp, is adopted by the vast 
majority of critics and historians. 

In the Medicean Library in the ms Plut. xxviii. Cod. xxvi (see 
Bandini Catal. Cod. Graec. Bibl. Laur. 1. p. 46 sq.) after the Com- 
mentary of Theon on the Tables of Ptolemzus, amidst other astrono- 
mical and chronological matter, isa Hemerology of the Months of Different 
Cities (Hpepodoyiov pnvav diapopwv zodewv), which contains thirteen 
other calendars compared with the Roman. It was first discovered 
by Masson about A.D. 1715, but not then published by him. Among 
these thirteen calendars is one called ‘of the Asiatics’ (Acvavdv) and 
another ‘of the Ephesians.’ Subsequently a Leyden ms (Graec. n. 78) 
was discovered with substantially the same contents, but instead of the 
Cretan, Cyprian, and Ephesian calendars, it substitutes those of Gaza, 
Ascalon, and the Pierian Seleucia. All the seventeen are included in 
an article of Sainte Croix in Aém. de? Acad. des Inscr. Xvi. p. 66 sq. 
(1809). Their contents will be found in Ideler (1. p. 410 sq.). 

The ‘Asiatic’ and ‘Ephesian’ calendars agree in the limits and 
lengths of the months, with one slight exception’, and differ only in 
the names. They are not however correctly described by Ideler or by 
writers generally before or after him. Their true character was first 
pointed out by. Usener (Bullet. dell Instit. di Corrisp. Archeol. 1874, 
p- 73 sq.). They are a strict reproduction of the Julian calendar, even 
to the retention of a month of 28 days (Dystrus) corresponding to 
February, but with these exceptions. (1) The Epheso-Asiatic months 
commence eight days before the corresponding Julian months. Thus 
Dius, corresponding to October, commences Sept. 23; Xanthicus, cor- 
responding to March, commences February 21; and so with the others, 
(2) The year commences, not in midwinter, but about the time of the 
autumnal equinox. (3) The months bear different names. In the 
‘Ephesian’ calendar the Macedonian names are retained throughout ; 





1 There is a divergence of one day in 
the commencement of the last month in 
the ‘Asiatic? calendar. This would 
seem to be an error on the part of the 
transcriber (see Usener, p- 75 sq-), as the 


Ephesian calendar otherwise corresponds 
exactly with the Julian in the number of 
days in each successive month. I have 
not recorded this divergence in the table 
given in the text. 
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whereas the ‘ Asiatic’ nomenclature seems to be founded on an old 
Ionian calendar (e.g. Apaturius, Poseidaon, Lenzeus, etc.), but several of 
the months have been renamed after persons or events (e.g. Tiberius, 
Stratonicus, etc.). 


The following table exhibits the Ephesian and Asiatic calendars. 








EPHESIAN ASIATIC BEGINNING Days 
Dius Ceesarius Sept. 23 31 
Apellzeus Tiberius Oct. 24 30 
Audynzeus Apaturius Nov. 23 31 
Peritius Poseidaon Dec. 24 31 
Dystrus Lenzeus Jan. 24 28 
Xanthicus Hierosebastus Feb. 21 31 
Artemisius Artemisius March 24 30 
Deesius Euangelius April 23 31 
Panemus Stratonicus May 24 30 
Lous Hecatombeeus June 23 31 
Gorpizus * Anteus July 24 31 
Hyperberetzeus | Laodicius Aug. 24 30 




















These two calendars have two peculiarities which distinguish them 
from the rest. /irst; it seems to have been a superstition in these 
parts, that the last day of the month should be zpraxds, ‘the thirtieth.’ 
In order to effect this, those months which consisted of thirty-one days 
were considered to have two first days, and accordingly in these 
months alone the days are numbered AA BTA, etc. Secondly; the 
last decade of the month is reckoned backwards (as in the Athenian 
lunar months) thus, IEE (i.e. dexary egudvros), @K (i.e. the gth day in 
the twenties), HK, ZK, $K, EK, AK, ['K, IIPO[TE] (i.e. zporépa, the day 
before the zoth)’, A. But here again some religious scruple required 
that the twenty-first day should always be ‘the roth of the waning 
month’, or ‘the later roth,’ as Aristides calls it. Hence in the month 
Dystrus, which has only 28 days, some numbers are skipped, and the 
21st, 22nd, 23rd, etc. are designated IEZ, ZK, SK, etc., so that the 
month again ends as before IIPO, A. 


1 It is apparently not IIPOTC (i.e. 
mporptakds), as Ideler supposes (I. p. 415). 
Though C is written in some places, it is 
a corruption for €, if Usener be correct. 
He compares Joseph. Ant. xiv. 10. 25 
penvos "Apreusotou ri mporépg. 


2 Op. 1. p. 448 Sexdry vorépg. The 
Etymol. Magn. defines the expression 
thus; vorépa Sexdrn t é& elxddos juépa 
Kanetrac bard tev’ ArriKGy jv tyels mpirnv 
kal elxoorny kadoduevr. Comp. Corp. 
Iuscr. Att. Ws 270, 297, etc. 


as ee 
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The following table therefore exhibits this portion of the Ephesian 
calendar compared with the Roman. 





ix Kl. Feb.| AYCTPOC A || xvK]l.Mar.} AYCTPOC SK || viiId.Mar.} ZEANOIKOC Is 
viii Kal. B.|| xiv Kal. EK |} vi Id. IZ 
vii Kal. T' || xiii Kal. AK || v Id. IH 
vi Kal, A || xii Kal. TK || iv Id. Ie 
v Kal. E || xi Kal, IIPO || iii Id. K 
iv Kal. 5 || x Kal. A || Prid. Id. IEZ 
ili Kal. Z || ix Kal. EANOIKOC A || Idus eK 
Prid. Kal. Hi |} viii Kal. A || xviiKl.Ap. HK 
Kalendae @ || vii Kal. B || xvi Kal. ZK 
iv Non. T}/ vi Kal. T || xv Kal. SK 
iii Non. TA || v Kal. A || xiv Kal. EK 
Prid. Non. IB || iv Kal. E || xiii Kal. AK 
Nonae IT |) iii Kal. S || xii Kal. TK 
viii Id. IA || Prid. Kal. Z || xi Kal. TIPOTE 
vii Id. IE || Kalendae H || x Kal. A 
vi Id. Is || vi Non. @ || ix Kal. APTEMICIOC A 
v Id. IZ || v Non. I || viii Kal. B 
iv Id. TH || iv Non. TA || vii Kal. T 
iii Id. IO || iii Non. IB || vi Kal. A 
Prid. Id. K || Prid. Non. It || v Kal. E 
Idus IEZ || Nonae IA || iv Kal... S 
xvi K1.Mar. ZK || viii Id. IE || iii Kal. Z 
































Thus it will be seen that the 2nd Xanthicus corresponded with vii 
‘Kal. Mart. or Feb. 23, not (as commonly represented) because Xanthicus 
began on Feb. 22, but because it began on Feb. 21 and being a month 
of thirty-one days had two firsts, so that its real third was nominally 
its second. This trick of repeating the same day in order to preserve 
the same total has an analogy in the treatment of February in leap year 
in the Julian calendar. It was a point of religion with the Romans 
not to exceed the twenty-eight days in February, and therefore one 
particular day, vi Kal. Mart. (= Feb. 24), was repeated (bissextum), 
I shall have to return to the phenomena of these Ephesian and Asiatic 
calendars again at a later point. 

It is*doubtless this same Epheso-Asiatic calendar, which is contem- 
plated in the inscription at Stratonicea in Caria (Lebas and Waddington 
no. 514; comp. C. Z. G. 2722), giving a memoria technica for the numbers 
of days in the successive months in exact accordance with these ; and it - 
is worthy of notice, though this may possibly be an accident, that one 
of the months in the ‘ Asiatic’ calendar bears the name Stratonicus, 
We meet also with the same adaptation of the Julian calendar in 
Bithynia (Ideler 1. p. 421), in Crete (#. p. 426), and in Cyprus (2, 
p- 427). 

This calendar also agrees with the statement of Galen, himself a 
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Pergamene, who spent some time at Smyrna and was about 25 years 
old at the time of Polycarp’s martyrdom. As I shall have occasion 
to revert to this statement more than once, I shall save time by giving 
it fully now. 

Galen (Comm. in Hippocr. Epidem. i, Op. xvi. p. 19 8q., ed. 
Kiihn) is explaining why Hippocrates dates by the equinoxes, the 
motions of the stars, etc., rather than by the months. The motions 
of the celestial bodies, he says, are the same for all men, whereas each 
nation has its own months. Thus, if Hippocrates had mentioned 
Dius, it would have been intelligible to the Macedonians, but not to 
the Athenians. The reader however has only to remember that the 
year is cut up into four parts by the equinoxes and the solstices, and 
to know that the autumnal equinox coincides with the beginning of 
' Dius, the winter solstice with the beginning of Peritius', the vernal 
equinox with the beginning of Artemisius, the summer solstice with the 
beginning of Lous. He will then understand the computations of 
Hippocrates. ‘But,’ he continues, ‘it is plainly necessary that the 
‘months should be reckoned not according to the moon, as in most of 
the Greek cities at the present time, but according to the sun, as in 
all the Asiatic cities and in many of the nations, and so the year is 
reckoned by the Romans, the whole of it being divided into twelve 
months*’; after which he gives the number of days in each month 
according to the Roman calendar. Then, after speaking of the lunar 
calendar in Palestine and of the intercalary months, he continues; 
‘Wherefore, as I said, with these persons, since they so reckon the 
months, it is impossible to define the days on which the equinoxes 
and solstices and the risings of the conspicuous stars occur; but in 
‘the computation of those who observe the sun such definition is pos- 
sible, as well by the Romans and Macedonians, as by my own country- 
‘men the Asiatics, and by many other nations (xara 8 rods Avov &yovras 


1 For wéparos, which stands in the doubtless correct, has been very generally 
present text, we should doubtless read adopted. Wieseler however would sup- 
Ilepirtov with Ussher and others. ply a word, trav dpxalwy [Alyurriwr], 

* xp 52 SmArovore rods pjvas od mpds Christenverfolgungen p. 843 but else- 
cedjvav apOuetoOat, KaOdmrep ev rats wrei- where (pp. 52, 92) he tacitly adopts ’Acwa- 
‘ors viv T&v ‘EXAqvléwy modewr, GAK4 vay. From xa0daep onward there is ap- 
Tpos mov Kal év drdous Te Tav't dpxalwy't parently some confusion in the sentence, 
al év moddois ray éOvajv dpcOuetrar kat and I have -been obliged to translate ac- 
mapa ‘Pwualwy 6 ovpras évavrds els 1B’ cording to what seems, the obvious sense, 
“‘Scaxpodmevos* évds pev abrGy k.7.d. Here without following the precise construc- 
for t&v dpxaiwy Ussher substitutes ray tion of the Greek. I shall have to return 
‘Acvavav. This emendation, which is to this subject again (p. 673). 
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‘opicar Svvatov, dorep Edyv, iro “Pwpatwy kat Maxedovwv "Aciavav te trav 
Hpetepwv Kat ToAAGY adAwy eOvar)’. 

It will be observed that Galen leaves no room for exceptions, when 
he classes ‘all the Asiatic cities’ among those who use the solar 
calendar. We have no right indeed to assume that they all called the 
months by the same name, nor even that their months commenced 
with the same day (unless this should appear on other grounds). But 
it seems tolerably evident that they had altogether discarded the lunar 
calendar. The term ‘Asiatics’ however must at all events comprise 
Proconsular Asia, whether we allow it a wider range or not. Ephesus 
and Smyrna therefore would be included, not less than his native 
Pergamon. 

This interpretation agrees with the records on the monuments. 
The following are the only inscriptions of Proconsular Asia and the 
neighbouring provinces, so far as I have observed, which give side by 
side the Roman and the native dating. 

(i) The first is at Nysa‘ in the valley of the Meander (Boeckh 
C. Z. G. 2943). The day of the month is given pyvos Topmiaiov év- 
veaxaidexaty, po puas [€]iddv Ai[y]lovcro[v]. It will be observed that 
in the Ephesian calendar, as given above (p. 662), Gorpizeus 19 would 
correspond exactly with Prid. Id. Aug. [= August 12]. The year is 
fixed by the names of the consuls, Cossus Cornelius Lentulus and 
‘L. Piso, to A. U. C. 753 or B.C. 1%. 

(ii) The second is an Ephesian inscription published in Wood’s 
L£phesus Inscr. vi. p. 36, dated in the consulship of Sextus Attius 
Suburanus and M. Asinius Marcellus, i.e. 4. D. 104 (see below, 11. 
p-. 493). The month and day are given mpo y xadavddv Moepriov... 
-pynves “AvOearnpidvos B’ ocBaory®. As we have seen already, it was a 
‘principle of these calendars of Proconsular Asia, that each month 


1 This inscription certainly belongs to _ letter of the proconsul Gn. Lentulus Au- 





Nysa, though Waddington and Perrot 
have referred it to Mastaura; see Ramsay 
in Bull. de Corresp, Hellén, Vu. p. 270 
(1883). 

2 Wieseler (p. 85 sq.) has entirely mis- 
understood Boeckh’s remark when he 
supposes that there is any ground for sus- 
-pecting the Macedonian date pyvds Top- 
matov as a later addition. Boeckh says 
‘of a Macedonian date pyvds Aaotov if’, 
which occurs at a later point in the same 
inscription and stands at the head of the 


gur, that it was no part of the procon- 
sul’s letter, but was prefixed by the Ny- 
seeans. He does not suggest that it was 
a later insertion in the inscription itself, 
as Wieseler seems to think, but implies 
just the contrary. Of the date with which 
we are concerned, punvds T'opmiatov x.T.X., 
he says nothing, and obviously regards it 
as coeval with the inscription containing 
it. 
3 For the meaning of ZeBaory see be- 
low, p. 694. 
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should begin on ix Kal. Thus viii Kal. would correspond to the 
2nd day of the month, as here represented’, Moreover it will appear 
‘presently from a comparison of calendars, that Anthesterion was the 
same month as Xanthicus. So far therefore there is perfect harmony. 
But the reckoning here does not follow the system of the Ephesian 
and Asiatic calendars in the Hemerologium, by which two first days are 
assigned to all months containing 31 days (see p. 662), since in this 
‘case viii Kal. Mart. would not be the znd, but the (nominal) 1st of 
‘Anthesterion. 

(iii) The third of these inscriptions is at Smyrna itself. It is 
given by Lebas and Waddington 11. no. 25, p. 15. It contains the 
name Aurelia Felicissima, and is ascribed by Waddington to the age of 
the Antonines. The dating is given ravrns ris érvypadis é[K|odpayiopa 
dreréOn és 70 apy{eliov mpd wévre kadavdav Elovvioy py(vds) “ExarwvBedvos 
rerdpry. It will be observed that, if we suppose an error either of the 
stone-cutter or of the transcriber and read EiovAtwy for Eiovviwy (a very 
easy mistake on the part of either)’, then v Kal. Jul. (June 27) corre- 
sponds exactly with Hecatombzeus 4 in the Asiatic calendar given 
above (p. 662). 

(iv) A fourth example falls somewhat outside our limits both in 
time and country; but I give it, as a valuable confirmation of the cor- 
rectness of the calendar in the Florentine Hemerology. In the Bullet. de 
Corresp. Heilén. vit. p. 260 (1883) an inscription of Attalia in Pamphylia 
is given by Prof. Ramsay with a Roman and native reckoning ; azo rs 
mpo a eidév M[aliov éws rHs mpd U Kad. “Iovviwv, kard Tlapdud. pn(vi) 7’, 
KB éws Aa’, rav Uv ypepdv. He describes it as ‘ certainly not earlier than 
the third century, to judge from the forms of the letters’, These ten 
days in the Roman reckoning, prid. Id. Mai—x Kal. Jun. (i.e. May 14— 
23), correspond exactly to the 8th month Desius 22—31, as the oth 
month Panemus begins on May 24. 

But the names of the months in the second and third examples 
demand notice. The table on the opposite page will best explain what 
I conceive to have been the relations of the several calendars with their 
respective nomenclatures, and will serve as a basis of discussion. 

(1) The first column gives the Macedonian names, which are also 


1 The year in question, A.D. 104, isa _ error Ideler 1. p. 428. Wieseler (p. 81 sq.), 
leap year; but the nomenclature of the not seeing this, adduces this inscription 
days in the Roman calendar was unaffect- as a proof that ‘the calendar of the 
ed thereby, the device of the Bissextum Hemerologium was not yet in use in 
being invented to preserve the uniformity. | Smyrna,’ 

2 See for a parallel instance of this 
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retained in the so-called ‘ Ephesian’ calendar of the Florentine Hemer- 
ology (see above, p. 662). (2) The next system of months is the 
‘Asiatic’, as it appears in this same document (see above, p. 662). 
(3) The third gives the familiar Athenian months. (4) The next, the 
Cyzicene calendar, is introduced for the sake of comparison ; inasmuch 
as Cyzicus was another Ionian city belonging to the Commune Asiae, 
and its list of months is almost complete. The materials for this list 
will be found in Boeckh C. Z G. 3657, 3661—3664, and J. H. Mordt- 
mann Mittheil. d. Deutsch. Instit. in Athen vi. pr 40 sq. (1881). My 
order differs from those of previous writers, e.g. Boeckh (111. p. 920) 
and Ahrens (hein. Mus. N. F. xvii. p. 329 sq., 1862). The new 
materials given by Mordtmann have antiquated these earlier lists. He 
himself declines to pronounce upon the order of the months (p. 50) with 
our present materials. But inasmuch as Poseideon was followed by 
Lenzon (C. Z. G. 3664), Lenzon by Anthesterion (2.), Artemision by 
Taureon (Mordtmann p. 45), and Calamzon by Panemus (C. Z G. 
3663, Mordtmann p. 44), we have only to retain Artemision and Thar- 
gelion in their proper places, and our calendar is very nearly completed. 
As Ahrens (pp. 336 sq., 345 sq-, 365) has shown, Panemus (Iavnpos) is 
not a late importation into the Ionian calendar from the Macedonian, 
but a transmission from a remote past. We need therefore have no scruple 
in assigning to it a place different from that which it has in the Macedo- 
nian list. Its position, as I have given it, seems to be determined by the 
fact that in the closely allied Samian calendar (see Ahrens /.¢. p. 329 sq.) 
Panemus is succeeded immediately by Cronion (Ilavjpov cai Kpovidvos), 
and Cronion is followed by an intercalation (éuBodyov). ‘Two months 
however, the first and last, in this Cyzicene calendar remain still 
unnamed. The first was probably Boydpoyzwy originally, and may 
perhaps have been changed afterwards, as at Ephesus, into Neo- 
katoapewv ; the last may have been Metageitnion or Metageitonion, 
as at Ephesus and Priene (see Journ. of Hellen. Studies 1V. p. 239), OF 
Cronion, as at Samos. The month Taureon appears likewise at Priene 
(Journ. of Hell. Stud. wv. p. 238, Vv. p. 61) and at Samos (Ahrens p. 329)". 
Again Calamzon has been found hitherto only at Cyzicus and Olbia, and 
seems therefore to have been derived from Miletus, of which they were 















1 As we seem forced by the evidence _ bolion), since this goddess had a festival 
to put it in the place of Munychion, the - in Munychion. Otherwise we should na- 
name would appear to be connected with _turally with Ahrens (p. 332) connect it 
Artemis Tauropolos or Tauro(see Preller with the Tavpea, a well-known festival 
Griech. Mythol. 1. p. 241, who however _ in honour of Poseidon, of which we hear 
wrongly identifies Taureon with Elaphe- at Ephesus and elsewhere. 
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both colonies (Ahrens p. 335). It is wrongly given by Boeckh (11. 
p. 598 sq.) as an Ephesian month’. (5) The list of Ephesian months 
is taken from the forthcoming volume Greek Jnscr. of Brit. Mus. ui. 
p. 78. By the kindness of the editor Mr Hicks, I am permitted to 
anticipate its publication. He has gathered the names together from 
the inscriptions. The first month Neoxawapedy is his restoration from 
a comparison of two fragmentary passages [MJHNOX NEOK[AISAPE- 
QNOX] and [NEO]KAIZAPEQ[N]. As this name is found likewise at 
Teira near Tralles (Bull. de Corresp. Archéol. 11. p. 57, 1878; Moveetov 
kat BiBdvoOyKy x.7.A. U1. i. p. 116 sq., Smyrna 1876), there can hardly 
be any doubt about the restoration here. We may conjecture that, 
like the corresponding Ceesarius in the ‘ Asiatic’ calendar, it was sub- 
stituted for Boydpoyuy when the solar calendar was introduced into 
Ephesus under Augustus. (6) The data for the Smyrnzean months are 
very scanty. Aristides, a Pergamene who spent a large portion of his 
time at Smyrna, speaks of two successive winter months as Poseideon 
and Leneon.  Lenzon is mentioned likewise in a Smyrnzan inscription 
(C. Z. G. 3137). Philostratus also mentions the month Anthesterion 
in reference to Smyrna (Vit. Soph. i. 25). The inscription giving He- 
catombzon has been referred to already (p. 666). Yet another inscrip- 
tion, as read by Boeckh (C. Z. G. 3203), mentions a month S«Baords. 
If the lacuna is properly supplied, the month intended would probably 
be August, as apparently at Perinthus (Ahrens /¢. p. 345), though it 
might possibly be the same as Hierosebastus, that is, Xanthicus or An- 
thesterion. But, looking at the context, we may well question whether 
X<Baords here is the name of a month at all. Probably the Smyrnzan 
months would correspond generally with the Ephesian, though here 
and there there might be a different name. Thus the third month 
would probably retain the old Ionian name Apaturion, since we are 
told that the Ephesians and Colophonians ‘alone of the Ionians do 
not observe the Apaturia’ (Herod. i. 147). (7) The Delian list has 
the advantage of being complete (Bu//. de Corresp. Hellén. V. p. 25 sq.). 
Though not very closely allied, it affords an instructive comparison. 

I suppose then that, when the solar calendar was introduced, the 
Macedonian names of the months were adopted generally in Procon- 
sular Asia, as well as in other districts of Asia Minor. As Ephesus was 


1 The inscription C.7. G. 2953b, which Clodius Fasti Jonici p. 22), and the mu- 
Boeckhassignsto Ephesus, isnowgenerally _tilated name of the month, is correctly 
allowed to be Delian (see Homolle Bu//. restored not KAAAMAIQN but TAAAZ- 
de Corresp. Hellén. 11. p+ 333 84+. V. p. 26, ION. 
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the capital of Proconsular Asia, and the authoritative documents were’ 


issued thence, the general nomenclature adopted for the province got 
the name of ‘Ephesian’ which it has in the Florentine Hemerology. 
At the same time the great cities, such as Ephesus and Smyrna, retained, 
at all events for municipal and religious purposes, the old Ionian names 
of the months, introducing here and there a change in compliment to 
the reigning powers, such as Neocesareon for Boedromion, the opening 
month in the year. The nomenclature, which the Florentine Hemer- 
ology terms ‘Asiatic’, can never have prevailed in the province generally. 
It must have been confined to some particular city or neighbourhood 
of ‘Asia’, and is perhaps only one type of several nomenclatures, more or 
less various, which might be found within the limits of the proconsular 
province. 


(ii) April 6. 
Wieseler (Christenverfolgungen p. 47 8q.) arbitrarily rejects from the 


chronological notice the words pyvds BavOcxod Sevrépa iorapévov mpd: 


érra Kadavddv Mapriwy (or ’AmpiAiwv). He argues that the name Zav- 
@xos betokens a lunar month, and that a lunar reckoning is still further 


implied in the word icrapévov. He insists moreover that the solar. 


calendar had not yet been introduced at Smyrna at the time of 
Polycarp’s martyrdom. But in a lunar calendar the 2nd of Xanthicus 
would not correspond either to vii Kal. Mart. or to vii Kal. April., and 
this part of the notice is therefore discredited. Though he regards it as 
a matter of indifference to him how Feb. 23 came to be observed as the 
festival of Polycarp, yet he tries to explain the fact. He infers from the 
Paschal Chronicle that for some reason or other it was at one time kept 
on vii Kal.-April., and he believes that the calendar of Asia Minor was 
at a particular epoch pushed a month farther back so that vii Kal. 
Mart. took the place of vii Kal. April. 

I shall have to consider presently the arguments by which Wieseler 
endeavours to prove that a lunar calendar prevailed at Smyrna in the 
middle of the second century. As regards the rest of his speculations, 
it is sufficient to call attention to the fact that, even if we discard the 
evidence drawn from the Acts of Pionius, which is surely very important, 
the Syriac Martyrology (see above, p. 544), which places Polycarp’s 
martyrdom on February 23, carries us back two or three centuries earlier 
than the Paschal Chronicle, and must therefore be regarded as far more 
trustworthy. 

Having thus rejected both the Asiatic and the Roman dates for the 
month and day, he falls back on the notice of the ‘great sabbath’, as 
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the sole authentic chronological note of the day. But this he considers 
all-sufficient. He holds that the ‘great sabbath’ must refer to a Chris- 
tian, not a Jewish observance. He maintains with Ideler (11. p. 201) 
and others that the Quartodeciman Paschal commemoration included 
three days (Nisan 15, 16, 17)—the Passion and the Resurrection with 
the intervening day when the Lord rested in the grave—corresponding 
to the Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, of the Western usage, though 
independent of the days of the week. And accordingly he urges that 
whenever the 15th Nisan fell on a Friday, the Saturday was called a 
‘great sabbath’ by the Quartodecimans. 

Having previously satisfied himself that Polycarp was martyred .p. 
166, he ascertains from a calculation made for him by Prof. Minni- 
gerode on the basis of Largeteau’s tables that the 15th Nisan this year 
would be Friday April 5th, so that the day of Polycarp’s martyrdom 
would be Saturday April 6th, and in this particular year the Quartodeci- 
mans of Asia Minor would be keeping their Paschal celebration on the 
same three days as the Westerns, who did not observe the Quartodeci- 
man usage (pp. 75, 76). 

Moreover he believes himself to have shown that the greater 
Dionysia were celebrated at Smyrna at this time of the year, the con- 
cluding day, the Pandeia, falling on the 16th day of the moon, and 
therefore of Nisan: so that we have here the explanation of the hea- 
then festival which occupies a prominent place in the account of the 
martyrdom. 

It will have appeared that in Wieseler’s computation the day of the 
month depends on the year of the martyrdom, and reasons have already 
been given for rejecting A.D. 166. I need not stop to enquire whether 
he is right in supposing that the Quartodecimans extended their Paschal 
celebration over three days. But, granting that this was the case, it is 
quite incredible that the intermediate day between the commemorations 
of the Crucifixion and the Resurrection should be called péya caBBarov 
by the Quartodecimans in any year when it chanced to fall on a 
Saturday, which would be the case at irregular intervals; while it would. 
have no special designation in the intervening years. The later Jewish 
usage and the later Christian usage of the term afford no analogy for 
such a theory. 

Wieseler’s hypothesis indeed seems to have nothing to recommend it. 
It starts from an arbitrary rejection of evidence, and it lands us in con- 
clusions which are full of difficulty. Yet Keim (Aus dem Urchristenthum 
p. 163) expresses himself in favour of this same solution. 
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(ili) March 23. 


This date for the martyrdom has been recently proposed by 
Dr Salmon in the Academy, July 21, 1883, p. 46 sq. Of all the theories 
which depart from the traditional i this is the most attractive and 
deserves the greatest respect. It is as follows. 

Pionius, the martyr in the Decian persecution (a.D. 250), revived 
the commemoration of Polycarp’s passion. He discovered a much worn 
manuscript of the Letter of the Smyrneans ; and he added a postscript 
describing how he had found it. This is the note which we find appended 
in our manuscripts (11. p. 985). At the same time he inserted the 
Roman date vii Kal. Mart., corresponding to the Macedonian Xanthicus 
2nd (uyves BavOtxot Sevrépa iorapévov) which he found in the ms. In 
doing this however, he inadvertently changed the day. ‘The Smyrnzan 
calendar in the time of Polycarp was lunar; but before the age of 
Pionius the solar calendar had been substituted. Pionius, not being 
aware of the change, interpreted Xanthicus 2nd according to the solar 
calendar as Feb. 23. But in the lunar calendar Xanthicus corre- 
sponds to the Jewish month Nisan’, so that the true day of the martyrdom 
was the 2nd Nisan. Now the 2nd Nisan during the years a.D. 154—161 
only fell on a Saturday on two occasions; in A.D. 155 when it was 
Saturday March 23, and in a. D. 159 when it was Saturday April 8. We 
have thus a confirmation of Waddington’s date for the martyrdom, 
A.D. 155. Moreover this solution offers an adequate account of the 
‘great sabbath’, 2nd Nisan being the first sabbath in the year’. 

It has been made evident above (p. 622 sq.), if I mistake not, that 
we can no longer identify the Pionius of the postscript to the Smyrnzean 
Letter with the Pionius the martyr in the Decian persecution. In the 
writer of the postscript we have detected the same hand which penned 
the fictitious biography of Polycarp. Salmon’s theory therefore loses 
the support of this identification, and its attractiveness is somewhat 
impaired in consequence. Still it would be quite possible to maintain 
that the Roman date was inserted in the middle of the third century 
by the genuine Pionius, who certainly took a great intérest in Polycarp’s 
commemoration: or, if not by him, at least by some one else at a 
comparatively early date, as for instance by the spurious Pionius the 
author of the Life. 


1 Josephus uses Xanthicus as an exact the corresponding Jewish lunar months ; 
equivalent to Nisan (Anz. i. 3. 3, iii, 10, see Ideler 1. p. 400 sq. On this point 
5, B. ¥. v. 3. 1), it being his common _ see below, p. 685. 
practice to give the Macedonian names to 2 See also Wieseler p. gt, note 35. 
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But it is essential to the validity of this theory to prove that the 
original date (Zav@ixod Sevrépa iorapevov) is according to the lunar 
reckoning, either because it bears evidence of this on its face, or because 
the lunar calendar can be shown to have still prevailed at the time, 
or for both reasons. We have already seen that Wieseler maintained 
this position, though he did not make any adequate use of it. Salmon 
follows in the same line, and even employs the same arguments (though 
apparently without any knowledge that Wieseler had anticipated him); 
but he has turned the result to a much better account, if only the argu- 
ments could be accepted. 

The reasons urged in favour of a lunar calendar at Smyrna at this 
time are as follows. 

(1) It is maintained that the statement of Galen quoted above 
(p. 664), if correctly interpreted, implies this. He places among those 
who still use the lunar calendar in his time ‘most of the Greek 
cities’. Smyrna is claimed as belonging to this category. 

Doubtless Smyrna, as a Greek colony and the reputed birth-place 
of Homer, might be called in some sense a Greek city’; and so in fact 
the Smyrnzans are sometimes designated (e.g. Pausan. ix. 11. 7 9 6 
kat Spupvaiovs padiora “EAAnvev xpwuevovs olda: comp. Aristid. Of. I. 
PP. 372, 425, 427, 435 sq.). This is the case likewise with Ephesus 
(Wood’s Ephesus Inscr. ii. 7, p. 10, tov Sjpov tov “Edeoiwy Kai rods addovs 
“EdAnvas), and with many other important cities in these parts. Indeed 
Proconsular Asia would on this showing be entirely eviscerated, and 
Galen’s assertion respecting the ‘ Asiatics’ would become meaningless. 
On the other hand Ephesus was commonly regognized as the metro- 
polis of Asia. Smyrna likewise was regarded as the eye, the jewel, the 
crown, of Asia, ‘Thus the Asia of Galen will be the Asia of S. John 
(Rey. i. 4) and S. Peter (1 Pet. i. 1) and S. Paul (1 Cor. xvi. 19, etc.), 
and the Asiani of Galen the Asiani of S. Luke (Acts xx. 4). In other 
words the term is political and topographical, but not ethnological ’®. 


1 Even the Macedonians are so called  xaddmep év rats rreloras viv rev “EXXqvi-- 





(Boeckh C. Z G. 2954 mapa 5 Maxeddcr 
kal rots Novrots €Oveow Tots ‘EXAnviKols) ; 
but Galen in the passage before us dis- 
tinguishes them from the Greeks. 

2 The text of Galen (see above, p. 664) 
is here accepted as it stands; but I con- 
fess to having a suspicion that ‘the ma- 
jority of the Greek cities’ ought to be 
transferred to the other side of the list, so 
that the words would run, dAX4d mpds 7ALor, 


1G, I. 


dwy wodewy kal év dmacas Te THv’ Acia- 
viv x.T.X. For (1) The construction is 
halting without such a transference; (2) 
The viv is not naturally translated as if 
viv &rt, as the present text requires us to 
translate it, but rather contrasts the pre- 
sent with the past; (3) The false readings 
méparos and dpxalwv show that Galen’s 
text has been corrupted hereabouts. 
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(2) But again the particular expressions used are thought to be- 
token a lunar calendar. 

Thus it is supposed that only in a lunar calendar would the word 
iorapévov be in place, as it implies that the numbering of the days was 
not continuous and progressive, but that in the last decade of the month 
they were reckoned backwards, Sexdry, évdrn, etc., pOivovros (or éwov- 
ros), as in the Attic lunar calendar. The same argument is applied 
likewise to the contemporary writer Aristides (Of. 1. 448 sq.), who not 
only reckons the days in the last decade of the month backwards, 
Sexdrn, évaryn, dyddy, etc., but even speaks (p. 452) of tpirn pOivovros. 
It is assumed that in this passage he also must be following a lunar 
computation. 

This argument however is disproved by facts.. Doubtless the reck- 
oning of the last decade backwards was originally connected with the 
phases of the moon, as pyvds Pbivovros suggests. But the word pay 
itself had no other connexion, and yet it was adopted as the designation 
of a solar month. The same is the case with veouyvia or vovpnvia, 
which signified the ‘new moon,’ but was transferred to the first day 
of the solar month; e.g. Plut. Gadd. 22 érpdAOev 4 vovpnvia tod mpdrov 
pnvos, Iv kadavdas "lavovapias xadodor, Romul. 1, 2 viv pev ovv ovdéey ai 
“‘Pwpaixal voupnvias mpos tas “EAAnviKas ouoroyovpevov exovow, where the 
Roman vovpyviat are solar and the Greek are lunar. So again Sozomen 
(H. £. vii. 18), speaking of the time of the celebration of Easter by 
certain Montanists, gives as one of their reasons rHv oeAjvayy did oxrae- 
tnpidos TG yAlw ovveevat Kal appoiv Kata TadTdv vovpyviav cvpBaivew, SO 
that the sun as well as the moon has a voupyvia. This transference of 
voupnvia is indeed so obvious as to be beyond question. . Nor does the 
backward reckoning of the last decade present any greater difficulty. 
When the Romans substituted a solar for a lunar year, they still con- 
tinued their backward reckoning. Why should not the Macedonians 
and the Greeks of Asia Minor have done the same? But indeed we are 
not left to bare hypothesis. We have seen above (p. 663) that of the 
solar calendars included in the Florentine and Leyden Hemerologia two 
only (besides the Roman) retain the backward reckoning in the last 
decade, and these two belong to Proconsular Asia. See also for other 
authorities Ideler Handb. d. Chron. 1. p. 281 sq. So also Oribasius, the 
friend of Julian, writes (Col. Med. ix. 8) wnvds Adov pOivovros méurry 
8 avaréA\dovtos Alou 6 Kiwy ériré\deww rap yyy ev Tepyduw ment 
orevrat (II. p. 298, ed. Bussemaker & Daremberg, Paris 1851), where 
the context shows that a solar calendar is meant. 

(3) Again it is argued by Wieseler and Salmon that, if the name 
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Xanthicus were the designation of both a solar and a lunar month, 
the confusion would be intolerable. Undoubtedly there would be 
confusion, if the two were so called in the same locality and at the 
same epoch. Yet this is exactly what happened with the Egyptian 
months, where two calendars were used side by side (Ideler 1. p. 140 sq.). 
But why need we suppose that in Proconsular Asia they were used 
simultaneously? The Romans, when the Julian calendar was in- 
troduced, transferred the old names of the lunar months, Januarius, 
Februarius, etc., to the new solar calendar. Why then should not the 
Macedonians and the Greeks of Asia Minor have done the same? 
As a matter of fact, we do find the same names retained continuously 
in divers cities of Proconsular Asia long after the solar calendar had 
superseded the lunar. Thus for instance at Julia Gordus we have the 
following series of inscriptions’ ; 


érous p Kate. py. Avo[tpov] = A.D. 21 
érous pup py. TLavipov = AD... 58 
€rous o” pn. Bavducod 18" = A.D, 116 
érovs of pn. Bavdicod Bu =. AD, 322 
€rovs oAc” py. Bavdixod C = A.D. 152 
érous od1’ pn. Avdvéov terpads == A.D. 155 
érous 1 pn. Avortpov wd = A.D. 216 
érovus T7/ pn. Avdvéov = A.D. 219 
érous TO pn. Avotpov at’ = A.D. 220 
érous Tv p. Tlalvy]uov [ua] = A.D. 275. 


Again in inscriptions found in and near Meonia and Coloe, two 
neighbouring Lydian cities in the valley of the Hermus, not far from 
Philadelphia, we meet with these dates’; 


€rovs pK = pun. “YrepBeperaiov Oi’ = A.D. 36 
grovs o pyvos Zavdixod (8 == AD. 116 
érovs of = nvos Zavdixod = £D, 123 
€rovs ot = ay. “AmreXXaiov (Bs = ALD. 126 
érovs orf’ p. Aiov 7 = A.D. 133 
érovs avs” pu. Avotpov a AnD EGS 


1 These inscriptions will be found 
partly in Lebas and Waddington Asie 
Mineure Inscr. 111. nos. 679—683, partly 


ducted 84 years, disregarding the differ- 
ence in the commencement of the year. 
So also Franz (C. 7. G. Ill. p. 1104). 





in a paper by P. Paris in Bullet. de 
Correspond. Hellén. Vl. p. 382 —389. 

2 I have treated these Mzonian dates 
as following the Sullan era (August, B.c. 
85), as Waddington does, and have de- 


On the other hand Boeckh (11. p. 808), 
following Leake, supposes them to refer 
to the era of Actium (I know not for what 
reason). This would push them some 
54 years later. 
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érovs avf’ p. Avotpov = AD, 278 
érovs onv’ pnvos Zavdiuxod = A.D. E74 
érovs ofa’ p. “Aprepuoiov = AD. 1977 
€rovs o7 py. Aprepeci[ov] =) ASD. gO 
érovs oGP’ py. Ar[d]vaiov = A.D. 208 
€rous oGe py. AmedAaiov = AD. SIE 
érous 760 py. Aciov Bi = AD: 278 
€rovs ta = wry. ‘AmreAXaiov SAD S29 
érovs 70’ = pry. “YrrepBepleraiov] = A.D. 225 
érous TKO’ pnvos Zavdcxod = AD. 245 
érovs TKO py. Bavdexo[d] = AD. 246%. 
Again at Philadelphia we find 
grovs pte’ [unvos] Topriafov ui = AD. 31 
grovs pon’ py. “YrepBeperaiov =’ = A.D. 94 
érovs pw pm. Aciov = AD. 96 
érovs ofy' pn. Adov = AD. 179%. 


Similar modes of dating are found from the Christian era onward in 
many other towns of Proconsular Asia, e.g. 


Silandus érovs pn py. Topriaiov =a Ge 
fEzani grovs Bép pyvos Avortpov yw = AD. 78 
Silandus érovs opm pvos Aciov € = AD. 102 
Apamea érovs TKB pnvos Arjou = AD. 238" 


And the number of examples might be very largely increased. 

We have thus ample evidence that the same mode of designating 
the months (after the Macedonian names) prevailed in various cities 
of Proconsular Asia from the Christian era till towards the close of the 
‘third century. But on any showing the solar calendar must have been 
introduced long before the end of this period. Either therefore it was 
already introduced at the beginning of this period of three centuries 
(as the inscription at Nysa indicates, p. 665), or if introduced during 
the period, it caused no change in the names of the months. The 
month with which we are specially concerned, ZavOixéds, Bavducds, or 
Zavdixos, appears throughout*. 


1 These inscriptions will be found 
partly in Boeckh Corp. Juscr. Graec. 
3438, 3443 3445 (with Add.), 3447, 3448, 
partly in Lebas and Waddington Asie 
Mineure Inscr. 111. 667—671, 700—703, 
and partly in Bull. de Corresp. Hellén. 
V. p. 325, VIII. p. 378. 


2 From Bull. de Corresp. Hellén. Vit. 
p- 502 sq., and Lebas and Waddington 
III. 661. 

3 See Lebas and Waddington III. 709, 
710, 904, Bull. de Corresp. Hellén. VIM. 


p> 311. 


4 It is the opinion of Prof. Ramsay 


~ 
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(4) But it is part of the same theory that, when the solar months 
displaced the lunar, they did not take new names, but were simply 
numbered ‘first month,’ ‘second month,’ and so forth. This mode 
of designation therefore is taken to indicate a solar calendar. Thus, 
when Aristides (Of. 1. p. 469) writes ‘It was the fourteenth day of the 
second month according to our usage here (jv rerpds émt déxa tod 
Sevrépov pyvds, ws vouilouev of tavry)’, he is assumed to be referring to 
a solar calendar prevailing at Pergamon; whereas elsewhere (p. 446; 
see above, p. 644), when he mentions the names of the months, he is 
supposed to have in view a lunar calendar still retained in Smyrna. 
So again in the Acts of Pionius, the narrator, speaking of the com- 
memoration of Polycarp, describes it as ‘secundo die sexti mensis’ 
(Act. Sinc. Mart. p. 188, Ruinart). But this hypothesis again is not 
borne out by the evidence. The probable view is that the numbering 
of the months was adopted, not to distinguish the solar from the lunar 
calendar (it would be a very poor expedient for this purpose), but to 
secure intelligibility, where the names and order of the months differed 
even in neighbouring towns, and intercommunication was thus per- 
plexing. This at all events is the opinion of Ussher (p. 359) and of 
Ideler (1. p. 423) and many others; and it alone seems to be consonant 
with the facts’. See, for instance, Bull. de Corresp. Hellén. Vv. p. 431 Sq-, 
where months are numbered and named in the same inscription. At 
some places the numbering superseded the nomenclature earlier and 
more completely than elsewhere, as for instance at Eumenia and 
Sebaste, neighbouring cities of Phrygia’; 


érous ovy =p. TpwTov & =A.D. 174 
érovs a7 6’ punvos [e|’ = £.De 205 
érous oO’, pn. ta’ K’ = A.D. 205 
Zrous Tia’ pan. TeTov XN’. = A.D. 227 
€rouvs TK pay. =A.D. 236 
érovs TKO pnvos 0 = A.D. 245 
érous tn = envos 0 kK’. = A.D. 256°. 








that wherever Zavécxds is written, there 
was a thin stroke across the Z, unobserved 
by the transcriber, thus making it Zavducos. 

1In C./.G. 2693 e however, where 
Boeckh has réurry, referring obviously 
to a lunar month, the correct reading is 
Tleperiy: see Bull. de Corr. Hell. V. p. 117+ 

2 The dates are here treated as be- 
longing to the Sullan era; see Franz 
C. 7. G. 11. p. 1103. Boeckh (11. p. 22) 


supposes that another epoch is intended. 

In the third and last inscriptions Paris 
prints sax and @« continuously, and is at 
a loss to explain the superfluous x. The 
analogy of the rst and 3rd inscriptions 
(given in Boeckh) suggests that this 
letter denotes the day of the month, and 
so I have treated it. 

3 See Boeckh C. JZ. G. 3872, 3892, 
3896, Bull. de Corresp. Hellén. Vu. pp. 
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The facts then seem to justify the following conclusions. - 

The distinction between the numbering and the naming of the 
months, as referring to the solar and lunar calendars respectively, is 
not borne out by the documents. The former practice is certainly 
adopted occasionally in lunar calendars, as the latter is used very 
frequently in solar calendars. Moreover the two modes of designation 
occur even in the same document. There is therefore no ground for the 
supposition (improbable in itself) that Aristides computes according to 
different calendars in different passages. If the same month was dif- 
ferently named, or if the same name denoted different months, in 
different cities contiguous or otherwise related to each other’, there 
was a special convenience in identifying the month by the number’. 
Probably there was a tendency, as time advanced, to substitute the 


numbering for the naming, as being more convenient. 


But in some 


localities, as we have seen, the numbering is found at a very early date. 
Thus the case for the survival of the lunar calendar in the 


middle of the second century breaks down. 


The direct evidence 


indeed is not very complete, but so far as it goes it is all on one side. 
No example has yet been produced of the use of a lunar calendar in 
Proconsular Asia at this time or for several generations before’. 
Moreover probability would suggest the same conclusion. ‘The cities 
of Proconsular Asia were bound together by very close religious as well 


as political ties. 


Rome supplied the principle of cohesion. 


In the former respect, not less than in the latter, 


The Roman state-worship 


was the most potent religious element which they had in common*. The 


450, 451, 457, VIII. p. 253 (papers con- 
tributed by P. Paris); see Ramsay’s cor- 


rections in Journ. of Hell. Stud. 1V. p. 411. 
1 The month Xanthicus is a good ex- 
ample. In the following calendars it 
begins on the following days: Ephesian, 
Feb. 22 (or rather Feb. 21, see above 
p. 663); Arabian, March 22; Gazan, 
March 27; Antiochene, April 1; Tyrian, 
April 18; Ascalonite, April 26; Cappa- 
docian, May 11; Lycian and Sidonian, 
Juner; Seleucian, Dec.1. See Ideler I. pp. 
419, 430, 433, 434» 435) 437 438, 442. 

2 We find one instance (C. /. G. 1845) 
at Corcyra, where the month is both 
numbered and named éu pl duwéexdry 
kal HixXelw, two other months, Maxaveds 
and ’Apraplrtos, being named in the same 


inscription. It is assigned by Boeckh to 
the 2nd or 3rd century B.c. 

3 In Athens however a lunar reckoning 
long survived. Again in Greek Inscr. in 
the Brit. Mus. i. p. 116 sq. a portion of 
a Rhodian lunar calendar is preserved 
belonging to an epoch certainly not earlier 
than the Flavian dynasty, as the names 
show. At Tyra in Meesia Inferior in one 
inscription dated A.D. 201 (C.Z. Z. Il. 
781) xiii Kal. Mart. coincides with Le- 
nzeon 8, and in another dated A.D. 182 
(Revue Archéologique 1883, Il. p. 84) v 
Kal. Mai. coincides with Artemision 30. 
It may be doubtful whether this calendar 
was lunar or solar. 

4 See above, I. pp. 444, 451 sq-, and 
below, II. p. 987 sq. . ‘ 
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Commune Asiae, which maintained this worship, celebrated its festivals 
in the several cities according to some cycle. The inconvenience of 
various and fluctuating lunar calendars with their uncertain inter- 
calations would be felt increasingly. It would be a matter of growing 
importance that a definite day in the calendar of one Asiatic city 
should correspond to a definite day in the calendar of another Asiatic - 
city as well as in the calendar of Rome. This would lead to the 
adoption of a solar calendar on the Julian principle, though not 
necessarily assigning the same names to the months, or even beginning 
either the year or the several months at the same time. In short, the 
establishment of the Asiatic Confederation, linking the cities one with 
another and with Rome, would lead to a speedy reform of the calendar. 
This suggestion of probability accords with the testimony of facts. 
The Nyszean inscription (see above p. 665) is about contemporary with 
the Christian era, and nearly half a century later than the introduction 
(B.c. 46) of the Julian calendar at Rome. The Commune Asiae at this 
time must have been firmly established and in active working. 

But indeed we are not left altogether to conjecture as to the epoch 
of the introduction of the solar calendar in Asia Minor. Noris (de 
Anno Maced. i. 2, p. 17), drawing his inference from probabilities, 
speaks of this change as the work of ‘the Asiatic proconsuls.’ We 
seem now to have evidence which assigns it definitely to one particular 
proconsul., 

It has been shown above (p. 661 sq.), that in the two solar calendars 
belonging to Proconsular Asia, the ‘ Asiatic’ and the ‘ Ephesian,’ the 
year begins on ix Kal. Oct. [September 23], and the first day of each 
succeeding month throughout the year corresponds to ix Kal. of the 
Roman calendar. Now the natural beginning of the year would have 
been not Sept. 23, but Sept. 24, on which latter day the Julian reckoning 
placed the autumnal equinox; and the only assignable reason for 
antedating the commencement of the year by a single day is the fact 
that this was the birthday of Augustus. But in the‘ Asiatic’ calendar 
the first month is named Cesarius, and the second Tiberius. As the 
birthday of Tiberius fell during the second month (xvi Kal. Dec. = 
Nov. 16), so the birthday of Augustus opened the first month. From 
Augustus therefore it takes its name Cesarius’. Usener, to whom we 
owe the true interpretation of these facts relating to these calendars of 
Asia Minor (see above, p. 661), refers to Mommsen on C. /. Z. 1. pp. 363, 
387, for this use of Czesar simply when Augustus isintended. I might add 
that the year of Cesar in Egyptian inscriptions (C. Z G. 4715, 5866c 


1 See also the remarks on the Ephesian month Neoxatcapedy above, p. 669. 
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Add., Ephem. Epigr. 1. p. 27, V. p. 2) refers not to Julius but to 
Augustus. But indeed we need not go so far for examples.  Pro- 
consular Asia itself furnishes an illustration in a bilingual inscription 
(C. Z. LZ. ut. 424) where a person erects a bridge a few miles out of 
Ephesus, DEANAE. EPHESIAE.ET. IMP. CAESARI.ET.TI.CAESARI. AVG. F. 
(APTEMIAI . EECIAI . KA. AYTOKPATOPI . KAICAPI . CeEBACTODI . KAI. TIBEPIOD! 
KAICAPI. CeB . YIG01), the reigning emperor Augustus being designated 
Cesar alone in the Latin. The spirit which dictated this inscription 
would welcome the nomenclature which provided that the first two 
months of the year should be called Czsarius and Tiberius, the great 
goddess Artemis being already honoured with a month of her own. More- 
over, as we have seen, the arrangement of these calendars of Pro- 
consular Asia is such as to secure not only an annual, but a monthly 
commemoration of Augustus’ birthday. ‘This, as Usener has pointed 
out, is no novelty. These monthly commemorations of royal birth- 
days appear in the dynasty of Attalus (Hermes vu. p. 113 sq.) and 
under the Ptolemies (Corp. Jnscr. Graec. 4697, 1. 48, xatd piva, the 
Rosetta stone). It is worth observing also that among the months of 
Aphrodisias, a city of Proconsular Asia in the valley of the Meander, 
we find a Cesar (Katoap C. 7. G. 2842), as well as a Julieus ("IovAdjos 
C. . G. 2817 [?], 2827, 2836), a Tiberius (TiP[épios] C. Z G. 2817), 
and a Trajanus Augustus (Tpatavos SeBacrds’ C. J. G. 2834), other 
months named being Gorpizus and Xandicus. Indeed the nomen- 
clature of the months at Aphrodisias approaches more closely than any 
other to that of the ‘Asiatic’ calendar. Altogether we may say that 
the structure of the ‘Ephesian’ and ‘Asiatic’ calendars points dis- 
tinctly to the age of Augustus, and is hardly conceivable at a later 
date ; though perhaps the names of individual months might have been 
altered afterwards, just as at Aphrodisias the month Trajanus would be 
so called subsequently. 

But who was the author of this very ingenious modification of the 
Julian calendar devised to do honour to Augustus? Usener has given 
a highly probable answer to this question. 

Paullus Fabius Maximus was consul A.vu.c. 743. In due course he 
held the Asiatic proconsulate. Now there are two Greek inscriptions, 
one at Eumenia, the other at Apamea Cibotus, relating to action 
taken with respect to the birthday of Augustus, in which he was the 
prime mover. The first (C. 7. G. 3902 °b) is mutilated at the beginning. 
It commences with a mention of the birthday of Augustus [apo évvéea 


1 Should we read ZeBacrp for ZeBacrov? see below, p. 694. 
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Kadavodv] tdv "OxrwBpiwv yeveOAlov yyépas Kaicapols]. It records a 
vote of thanks to Paullus Fabius Maximus the proconsul; it declares 
that ‘ Asia crowns him’ for devising ‘the honours to be paid to Cesar’ 
(tas eis Kaioapa reiuas) ; and it directs that both ‘the table of Maximus 
(ro SeAroypadynua 76 Magiwov) and the decree of Asia be inscribed on 
marble stele in the leading cities of the dioceses.’ The Apamzan 
inscription likewise (C. 7. G. 3957) is fragmentary. It does not in the 
extant part mention the proconsul; but it gives, very much mutilated, 
the decree of the Asiatic Greeks ("Edofev tots éxt ris "Acias "EXAnow) 
conferring special honours on the birthday of the godlike Czsar 
(rod Oetordrov Kaicapos); it states that Providence in giving Augustus 
conferred the greatest benefit on mankind; it declares that his 
birthday is the most auspicious time for commencing any public or 
private enterprise (ovdepids dv azo ypuépas eis te td Kowov Kal [i]s rd 
itov Exactos ddedos edtvxerrépas AdBou ahoppds 7} Tis taow yevopévns 
edrvyxots) ; it says that it coincides generally with the time when the 
magistrates in the different cities of Asia enter upon their office ; and it 
connects this imperial birthday in some way or other with the first day 
of the month ([uéJav cat rv abriy véav vovp[yviav...... Tv Tov Kal|oa- 
pos yevéOALov, exeivy te mavt[wv...... | aris éorly apo évvéa Kadavddv 
POxrwBpiwv...... mpo|repov reyunOy x.7.r.). Its coincidence with the 
commencement of the magisterial offices is easily explicable, since the 
year in these parts began about the autumnal equinox. The connexion 
of the imperial birthday with the first day of the month is not made 
clear owing to the mutilation of the context ; but light is thrown upon 
it by the structure of the calendars of Proconsular Asia. The lacunz 
are filled in here, as I find them in Boeckh; but it is a question whether 
’OxrwBpiwyr is right in this place, since the reference seems to be to the 
monthly recurrence of ix Kal. What else then can the deAroypddypa 
of the proconsul Maximus have been, but the table giving his newly con- 
structed solar calendar, of which the central idea was the commemo- 
ration of Augustus’ birthday? If so, we have evidence that its publication 
was followed up by a decree of Asia adopting the calendar and con- 
ferring honours on its author. As the Bithynian, Cretan, and Cyprian 
calendars are framed on the same principle, these provinces must have 
followed the example of Proconsular Asia. 

But is it possible to fix the precise year when the proconsul Maximus 
introduced this change of calendar? Usener answers in the affirmative. 
In A.U.c. 746 (=B.c. 8) a decree of the Senate changed the name of the 
month Sextilis into Augustus (Censorin. de Die Natal. xxii. 16). The 
general desire had been to confer this name on September, during 
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which month his birthday fell; but they acceded to his own wishes that 
it should be given to Sextilis which had witnessed his greatest achieve- 
ments and honours (Dion Cass. ly. 6, Sueton. Octav. 31, Macrob. 
Saturn. i. 12. 35). Usener supposes that the action of Maximus, who 
was an intimate friend of Augustus, followed immediately on this decree 
of the Senate and therefore places his proconsulship in A.v.c. 746, 747. 
This indeed is possible; for the prescribed interval of five years (see 
above, p. 639) was not rigidly enforced at this time, as we find from 
the case of Gallus who was consul A.U.c. 746 and proconsul A.v.c. 748, 
749 (see Waddington /astes p. 94 sq.). But the inference is too hasty. 
Waddington (zd. p. 98) has given reasons why it could not well be later 
than A.U.C. 749, 750, and no greater precision is attainable. The Nyszean 
inscription (see above, p. 665) shows that the new calendar was in full 
use four years later (A.U.C. 753). 

This view seems to me to be strongly confirmed by another con- 
sideration which appears to have been overlooked. It has been men-. 
tioned already (p. 663) that the Cyprian calendar is constructed on the 
same principle, beginning on the same day Sept. 23. The names of the 
months in this calendar (see Ideler 1. p. 427) are curious; (1) ’Adpod- 
avos, (2) Amoyovixds, (3) Aivixds, (4) “IovAuos, (5) Karodpuos, (6) S<Bacrds, 
(7) Atroxparopixds, (8) Anuapxefovowos, (9) TAnOvraros, (10) “Apxuepeds, 
(11) “Eorcevs, (12) “Pwpatos. Obviously this nomenclature points to the 
reign of Augustus, under whom Cyprus became a Roman province, and 
whose names, offices, and descent it commemorates; nor can we easily 
imagine its being invented at a later date, since it entirely ignores any 
subsequent emperor. But indeed we have direct evidence of its early use. 
In an inscription in Lebas and Waddington m1. 2773, dated a.D. 29, the 
birthday of Tiberius (xvi Kal. Dec.) is given as the 24th Apogonicus, 
thus showing that this calendar was already in use. Now it is worthy 
of notice that this same Paullus Fabius Maximus, to whom we have 
ascribed the Asiatic and Ephesian calendars, was also connected 
with Cyprus’. The inscription C. 7. G. 2629, belonging to Paphos, is 
in honour of his wife Marcia, who is described as first cousin of 
Augustus (daveyia Kaicapos ®cod S<Bacrot). For this connexion with 
the emperor by marriage, and for his intimate relations with him, see 
Waddington Fastes Asiatiques p. 98 sq. 


(iv) March 26. 


This is the date given in the Paschal Chronicle (see above, pp. 553, 
660), which has apo { xadavddv “Ampiriwvy (for Mapriwv). It is 


1 Boeckh would make him proconsul, but to this Waddington demurs. 
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adopted on different grounds by Bucher, Ussher, Pearson, and Hil- 
genfeld. 

Bucher (Zract. de Pasch. Judaeor. Cycl. c. 8, p. 417 sq.; see above, 
p. 634) accepts this day (March 26) on the authority of the Paschal 
Chronicle as his starting point. In the 7th year of M. Aurelius however 
A.D. 167, the year supposed to be given by Eusebius, March 26 did not 
fall on a Saturday, whereas in A.D. 169 this condition is fulfilled. He 
therefore substitutes a.D. 169 for A.D. 167. He further calculates that 
in A.D. 169, March 26 coincided with Nisan 15, the First Day of Un- 
leavened Bread; and in this he finds the explanation of the o¢8Barov 
péya. 

In like manner Ussher (De Macedonum et Asianorum Anno Solari 
c. 3, Works vu. p. 368 sq.) adopts A.D. 169 as the year of the martyrdom 
and accepts the day as given in the Paschal Chronicle. But at this 
point he diverges from Bucher. Declining to discuss Bucher’s Jewish 
calendar, he finds (see above, p. 634) that according to Quartodeciman 
usage March 26 would in a.p. 169 be the Saturday preceding the 
Paschal celebration. But the Saturday preceding the Passover was 
called ‘the great sabbath’ by the Jews; and the same name for the day 
would be retained by those Christians who followed the Quartodeciman 
usage. He further infers from the Acts of Pionius, that the annual 
festival of Polycarp was a moveable festival, being always kept on the 
Saturday before the Paschal celebration. 

Again Pearson (De Ann. Prim. Rom. Episc. c. 18, Minor Works u. 
p- 542 sq.) adopts this same day. Waving determined on grounds 
which have been mentioned already (p. 636 sq.) that the year of the 
martyrdom was A.D. 147, he finds that in this year March 26 was a 
Saturday; and he calculates that it was the Saturday preceding the 
14th Nisan, or the Paschal celebration. Hence it is called o¢BParov 
péya. 

The opinions of these older critics suggest two remarks. 

First; the stress which they laid on the testimony of the Paschal 
Chronicle might have seemed justifiable when they wrote, but with the 
fuller evidence which we possess the case is altogether different. This 
evidence is threefold. (1) It can no longer be contended that the read- 
ing Mapriwy in the Smyrnzan Letter is an arbitrary emendation’. This 
reading appeats in the best Ms, and it moreover explains all the others. 


1 Thus Pearson (Minor Works, 1.  Valesii ex errore manifesto orta est.’ In 
pp. 545, 546) speaks of the reading Map- like manner Ussher (p. 368 sq.) assumes 
tlwy adopted by Valesius as ‘nova sua the correctness of ’AmpiAwy as his start- 
lectio hactenus inaudita,’ and adds ‘lectio _ing point. 
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(2) We have overwhelming testimony that in the earliest ages the day of 
Polycarp in the Greek and Eastern Church was February 23; and none 
other is mentioned outside the Paschal Chronicle. On this point the 
Acts of Pionius and the Syriac Martyrology are two entirely independent 
witnesses of the highest value. (3) The reckoning of the Smyrnzan 
Letter (Xanthicus 2 = February 23) is confirmed by the calendar in the 
Florentine Hemerology, and they are quite independent the one of the 
other. 

Secondly ; though seemingly in the schemes of these critics the day 
of the month confirms the date of the year, and conversely, yet this 
confirmation is only apparent, not real. The year is indeed ascertained 
first, and the day of the month is found afterwards to harmonize with 
it. But on examination we find that, on their own principles, there was 
no more reason why Ussher should have chosen a.p. 169 or Pearson 
A.D. 147 than any of the neighbouring years; but obviously in both 
cases the preference was given to the particular year, because the 
subsequent investigation respecting the day of the month required it. 

Nor do these formidable objections stand alone. To maintain this 
day, it is necessary to identify Xanthicus 2 with March 26. But no 
calendar known to have been in use in Proconsular Asia admits this 
identification. ‘There are indeed good reasons for believing that in 
Syria Xanthicus was not the 6th, but the 7th month, counting from the 
autumnal equinox’. We have seen already (p. 678) that in different 
calendars it occupied very various places. In a calendar which has been 
reconstructed by Ussher, and which he ascribes to the Syromacedonians 
and Smyrnzans (p. 381), this seventh month Xanthicus begins on March 
25. I need not stop to enquire whether he is correct as to the day of | 
its commencement. It is sufficient to say that there is absolutely no 
evidence for dissociating the Smyrnzeans from the surrounding peoples 
of Asia Minor and associating them with the Syromacedonians. More- 
over, it should be observed that the Smyrnzean Letter is addressed to 
the Philomelians, and that its circulation in other churches is enjoined ; 
so that a Syromacedonian date would be altogether out of place. But 
Ussher started from the date given in the Paschal Chronicle, vii Kal. 
April., though at the same time adopting Xanthicus 2, of which the 
Paschal Chronicle says nothing, and his whole theory is built upon this 
sandy foundation. Of the Syromacedonian calendar we may observe 
by the way, that it seems to have passed through three stages, the 


1 For the different modes of explaining Macedonian calendar of Syria was brought 
how this divergence between the Mace- about, see Ideler I. p. 432, — 
donian calendar of Asia Minor and the | 
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Macedonian names of the months being retained throughout, except 
when they were numbered instead of being named. (1) It was originally 
a lunar calendar. Hence Josephus after his wont, translating Jewish 
names into their corresponding Gentile equivalents, speaks of Nisan as 
Xanthicus, Nisan 14 being Xanthicus 14, and so with the months and 
days generally. This adaptation however does not warrant the as- 
sumption (improbable in itself) that the Syromacedonian lunar months 
coincided with the Jewish. (2) A solar calendar was substituted, 
beginning at the autumnal equinox. So far it agreed (though differing 
somewhat in the lengths of the several months) with the solar calendar 
of Macedonia and Asia Minor; but the names of the months in the latter 
were one in advance of those in the former. Thus, while Dius was 
the first month in the Asiomacedonian year, it was relegated to the 
second place, and Hyperberetzeus stood first, in the Syromacedonian. 
(3) A Julian calendar was introduced, retaining however the Mace- 
donian names of the months. Hitherto the months in every case had 
commenced a few days before the Roman. From this time forward 
they corresponded exactly with the Roman. Thus Hyperberetzeus is 
October, Dius is November, Xanthicus is April, and so forth. This 
calendar we find in Eusebius, Epiphanius, and others. Thus Eusebius 
(Mart. Palaest. praef.) speaks of ZavOuxos pajv, os A€your’ av ’AmpidXos xara 
“Pwyaiovs; and he more than once (§§ 4, 7) mentions martyrdoms as 
happening on the 2nd of Xanthicus, but in this region and at this 
epoch it is not, as in Polycarp’s age and country, February 23, but 
April 2 (rpo reoodpwv Novvwv “ArpiAXLwr). 

Of more recent critics Hilgenfeld alone, so far as I have observed, 
adopts the day given by the Paschal Chronicle, vii Kal. April. It is 
part of his Quartodeciman theory, which assumes that the Quarto- 
decimans regarded the 15th Nisan as the day of the Crucifixion, thus 
confirming the account (as he holds) of the Synoptic Gospels against 
the Fourth Evangelist. To this theory I have had occasion to allude 
already (pp. 609, 654). Regarding the Letter of the Smyrnzans as a 
Quartodeciman document, he supposes that the idea of conformity 
to the Lord’s Passion, which certainly appears elsewhere in this letter 
(see above, p. 594 sq.), is especially enforced in the coincidence of the 
time of the martyrdom, so that Polycarp likewise must have suffered 
on the 15th Nisan, i.e. on the First Day of Unleavened Bread’. Ac- 


1 The coincidence of the day, on Hil- Crucifixion was believed to have taken 
genfeld’s showing, is not confined to the place (Tertull. adv. ud. 8) ‘consulibus 
Jewish lunar calendar, but extends like- Rubellio Gemino et Fufio Gemino, mense 
wise to the Roman solar calendar. The Martio, temporibus Paschae, die viii Ca- 
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cordingly he sees a direct reference to this assumed coincidence in the 
words of Polycarp’s prayer (§ 14) edAoyd oe Ore Karnfingds pe THs nepas 
Kal wpas tavrns (Paschastreit p. 246, Zeitschr. f. Wiss. Theol. Xxtt. 
p- 157). For this reason he considers ‘the great sabbath’ to have 
no reference to the day of the week but to designate the 15th Nisan, 
as a great festival of the Jews, and therefore of the Quartodecimans. 
This explanation of the term, it will be remembered, was first suggested 
by Bucher (see p. 683). Hilgenfeld himself, though his opinion re- 
specting the year of the martyrdom has undergone a change, has clung 
persistently throughout to March 26, as the day on which Polycarp 
suffered. 

(1) In his Laschastreit p. 234 sq. (1860), and in the Zeitschr. f. 
Wiss. Theol. wv. pp. 288 sq., 331 (1861), he expounds his earlier view. 
Here he adopts a.p. 166 with Masson and Clinton, as the date of the 
martyrdom. For the selection of this particular year there is no 
adequate ground, as I have already explained (p. 629). But having 
adopted it, he calculated that the 15th Nisan might fall as early as 
March 27 in this year, and as the Jews outside Palestine (owing to the 
uncertainty of the calendar) were directed to keep the first and the 
last days of the Passover festival twice, he thus arrived at March 26 
(Paschastreit p. 243, Zeitschr. f. Wiss. Theol. iv. pp. 303, 331). There 
can be little doubt however, that he was several days out in his com- 
putation, if at least we reckon by the full moons, and that Nisan 15 
must be placed in April in this year. See the calculations of Kunze in 
Leitschr. f. Wiss. Theol. iv. pp. 393, 33°; of Gensler 7. vil. p. 62 sq.; 
and of Minnigerode in Wieseler Christenverfolg. p. 75 (see above, p. 
671); and comp. Lipsius in Zetschr. f/ Wiss. Theol. Xvi. p. 204 sq. 
It is unnecessary however to pursue this question further, as Hilgenfeld 
himself has since changed his mind respecting the year. 

(2) At a later date Hilgenfeld adopted Waddington’s chronology 
as against Masson’s, but with the modification advocated by Lipsius 
(see above, p. 652), so that he now places the martyrdom A.D. 156. 
His exposition of this later view will be found in Zedtschr. f. Wiss. Theol. 
XVII. p. 324 8q., 1874 (comp. XX. p. 143 Sq., 1877; XXII p. 153 sq., 1879). 
In this year 156 he again finds that the 15th Nisan fell on vii Kal. 


lendarum Aprilium, die prima azymorum, reckoning it fell on Nisan 15, made it 
quo agnum occiderunt ad vesperam’ (see _ coincide with vii Kal. April., or March 
also below, 11. p. rotr). If,argues Hilgen- 26, the very day of Polycarp’s martyr- 


feld, the Antiquartodecimans, who placed dom; see Zeitschr. f. Wiss. Theol. Iv. 


the Crucifixion on Nisan 14, dated it viii p. 307, XVII. p. 330. 
Kal. April., the Quartodecimans, in whose 
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April., being a Thursday. Here he seems to be less wide of the mark 
than in the former case. According to the calculations of Lipsius 
(Zeitschr. f. Wiss. Theol. xv. p. 204), if we take the eclipse of the moon 
on May 6, A.D. 133, as our starting point, we arrive at March 23 for the 
full moon of Nisan in the year a.p. 156; while, if we calculate by 
Largeteau’s tables we obtain as the result the evening of March 24. 
This agrees roughly with Salmon’s calculation (p. 672) which makes 
Nisan 1 coincide with March 10, so that Nisan 14 would be March 23. 
This would give March 24 or 25 for Nisan 15; and since the Jews 
reckoned commonly, not by the astronomical new moon, but by the first 
visible appearance, it might very well, he thinks, have coincided with 
March 26 (Zeitschr. f. Wiss. Theol. xvi. p. 330 8q.-). 

Hilgenfeld’s theory, besides its inherent difficulties, is built upon a 
mistaken interpretation of the words ris 7pépas Kat wpas tavrys in § 14 
as its foundation. If they had referred, as he supposes, to the coinci- 
dence of the day and hour with the time of the Crucifixion, we might 
confidently have expected that a fact so remarkable would have been 
emphasized in the course of the narrative’. But, though attention is 
called to other parallels with the Gospel narrative of the Passion, 
nothing is said of this. The true and obvious explanation will be found 
in the notes on the passage (II. p. 971). ‘This hour’, ‘that hour’, are 
expressions in which the narrators delight; and there is no more ground 
for seeing a reference to the Crucifixion here than in § 2 éxeivy TH dpa, 
where other martyrs are mentioned, and where any such reference is 
impossible. These expressions are not indicative of time at all. 

The objections then to March 26, as the day of the martyrdom, 
may be summarized as follows. 

(x) It involves the adoption of a calendar which is somewhat un- 
certain in itself, and of which there is no evidence whatever that it existed 
at this time and in this locality; (2) It rejects not only the evidence of 
all the authorities in the postscript of the Smyrnzean Letter itself, which, 
even when corrupt, point to February 23, but the unanimous usage 
of the Eastern Church from the earliest times. (3) It necessitates the 
adoption of a year (whether 169 or 166 or 156 or 147) to which there 
are various objections on one ground or another. (4) It depends (at 





1 As for instance in the Acts of Mar- 
tyrdom of SS. Simeon Barsaboe, etc., in 
Assemani Act. Mart. Orient. 1. p. 31 
‘Me indignum ac plane immerentem ex- 
audi, mi Jesu, ut hac die tua atque pas- 
sionis tuae hora ipsa quoque calicem hunc 
hauriam. Cupio scilicet ut ventura sae- 


cula praedicent me Domini mei die fuisse 
interfectum, utque a parentibus filii dis- 
cant Simeonem Domini sui audientem 
fuisse, et in eundem quo Deus suus mo- 
dum, die quartodecimo, feria sexta, fuisse 
immolatum.’ 
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least in the case of Bucher and Hilgenfeld) on an interpretation of the 
‘great sabbath’ which is unsupported by evidence or analogy, and 
which seems improbable in itself. To counterbalance all these serious 
objections it offers only the testimony of a single document of late 
date and (for this purpose) of very inferior authority. 

But what account are we to give of the zpdrov Weddos of this theory, 
the reading “AzpiAtwv in the Paschal Chronicle? For the following 
reasons it cannot have stood in the original text. (1) It is wholly un- 
confirmed by any other authority. (2) It offers no explanation of the 
other variations. While it is easy to explain how the other variations 
arose out of Mapriwy, whether by corruption (Matwv) or by deliberate 
alteration (AzpiAiwv), no satisfactory genesis of the readings can be 
given, if we start from “AmpiAtwv. (3) On the other hand very obvious 
reasons will occur, why the compiler of the Paschal Chronicle, having 
the text of the Smyrnzan Letter before him, and finding there either 
Mapriwy or Matwy, should alter it into “AmpiAiwv. For (a) Neither vii 
Kal. Mart. nor vii Kal. Mai. would fall within the possible limits of 
Easter; whereas both the Paschal interests of the chronicler himself and 
the parallelisms to the Lord’s Passion in the document before him would 
suggest the Easter time as the date of the martyrdom. (8) He would 
naturally interpret the ‘great sabbath’ according to the technical sense 
which it bore in his own day, as the Saturday before Easter Day; and 
this necessitated an alteration of the month. (y) In the age and country 
in which he lived, the only calendar retaining the Macedonian names of 
the months, with which he was acquainted, would be the Syromacedo- 
nian; and in this, as we have seen (p. 684), the months were pushed 
forward, so that Xanthicus was no longer the sixth, as in the Asiatic 
calendar, but the seventh. (8) The arbitrary character of his alterations 
is shown in the fact that he has altogether erased the words pyves Bavbe- 
Kod devrépa iorapévov, perhaps because he could not make this date fit in 
with the calendar with which he was acquainted, perhaps because the 
mode of expression would be unfamiliar to his readers. 


(v) January 26. 


This is the day assigned to Polycarp in the Latin calendars, so far 
back as we can trace them. We may suspect indeed that in Gaul, so 
long as Greeco-Asiatic influences prevailed, the original day, February 
23, was retained; but our knowledge here is a blank. 

~ How January 26 came to be observed in the Latin Church will be 
-seen from a comparison of the notices in the two old Roman Martyr- 


—— ee 
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Ologies (see above, p. 554) with corresponding notices in the ancient 
Syriac Martyrology (see above, p. 544) which is much older than either. 


(i) Ancient Syriac Martyrology. 


Latter Kanun 27 [Jan. 27] ‘In the city of Nicza, Polycarpus.’ 
Shebat 23 [Febr. 23] ‘In Asia, of the number of the ancient confessors, Poly- 
carp the bishop, etc.’ 


(ii) Hieronymian Martyrology. 


vii Kal, Febr. [Jan. 26] In Nicaea Smyrnae, passio sancti Polycarpi episcopi. 
vii Kal. Mart. [Febr. 23] In Asia Polycarpi episcopi cum aliis duodecim martyri- 
bus. Smyrnae, S. Erotis, Carpori, etc. 


(ii) Old Roman Martyrology. 

vii Kal. Febr. [Jan. 26] S. Polycarpi, discipuli S. Joannis apostoli, apud Smyrnam 

aSSL. 

vii Kal. ig [Febr. 23] Romae, Polycarpi presbyteri. 

Here the secret is revealed. The last mentioned Polycarp is a local 
saint, a Roman presbyter and confessor, a companion of S. Sebastian, who 
was martyred under Diocletian (see Bolland Ac¢. Sanct. Februarius m1. p. 
369). He would naturally occupy a large space in the field of view with - 
Romans in the succeeding centuries; and, finding a Polycarp’s festival 
in some calendar which fell into their hands, they would not unnaturally 
assign the day to him. But when they came afterwards to commemorate 
the great Polycarp of Smyrna, his day was preoccupied, and another 
time must be found for him. What more natural than that he should 
be identified with or substituted for the first person of the name who 
met their eye in the calendar? These substitutions and interchanges of 
namesakes are a very common feature in calendars, and we shall 
come across instances (see below, 1. p. 418 sq., 428). In this way the 
Polycarp of Niczea is altogether excluded in the final stage of the Roman 
calendar. Who he was, and when he suffered, I am unable to say. 
Judging from the place of martyrdom and from the fact that he is not 
designated an ‘ancient martyr’, we may infer that he suffered under one 
of the later heathen emperors, perhaps Diocletian. The displacement 
of a day (Jan. 26 for Jan. 27) is frequent in the Mieronymian Mar- 
tyrology, as indeed elsewhere. 

The first of the three Martyrologies actions exhibits the original 
Eastern, the last the final Western arrangement; while the middle one 
presents an intermediate stage, a dissolving view where the Polycarp of 
Niczea is fading away and the Polycarp of Smyrna is emerging to take 
his place. 


IG, I. 44 
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It has been shown, if I mistake not, that the traditional day of the 
martyrdom, February 23, has the highest claims on our acceptance, and 
that its authority remains unshaken by any rival theories. But the diffi- 
culty of the ‘great sabbath’ still remains to be explained. 

‘ The great sabbath’ in the Christian Church was the Saturday inter- 
vening between Good Friday and Easter Day. As the whole week was 
called 7 weyaAn EBdopuds (Chrysost. Of. Iv. p. 294), so this Saturday was 
TO péya oaBBarov. Thus Chrysostom (Of. v. p. 525) writes, dorep airy 
Kepadraov tv Aovrdv EBSopadwv, ovtws tavtys Kehady to cd BBarov 7d 
péya. So again it appears 2. m1. p. 518 7G peyddw caBBarw, and in 
Pallad. Vit. Chrysost. 9 (ib. XII. p. 33) éréorn 4 Tod peyddov caBBarov 
nuépa ev } 6 cwTyp oravpwleis eoxidevoe Tov Gdnv. But the expression 
does not seem to be found earlier than the age of Chrysostom ; for in 
Apost. Const. v. 19 it occurs only in the heading of the chapter, epi 
THs Tavvvxidos Tod peyddov caBBarov, but not in the document itself. 
Again in Can. Apost.66 él ris kA npikos eipeOh THY KUpLaKny Yuepav vnoTevw 
) To odBBatov mA TOD évds povov, KafaipeioOw, where the day is men- 
tioned, but not the name, its absence is surely significant. It is also 
a noticeable fact that neither in the Apostolic Constitutions (v. 18, 19, 
viii. 33) nor in Eusebius (e.g. Vit. Const. iv. 22) nor in the Festal Letters 
of Athanasius nor in the spurious Ignatian Epistles (PAc/ipp. 13), where 
they have occasion to refer to the day, do we find this designation, which 
would have been highly convenient if it had been known to the writers. 
There is therefore no evidence of the use of this term till more than 
two centuries after Polycarp’s death. Nor indeed in Polycarp’s age and 
country would it be possible ; for according to Quartodeciman usage 
there could not be any ‘ great Saturday.’ 

The ‘great sabbath’ in Jewish nomenclature was different. Here 


it signified the sabbath preceding the Passover. See on this subject 


Buxtorf Syvagog. Fud. p. 285, Pearson Minor Works i. p. 544, and 
especially Jost in Steitz fahrb. f. Deutsch. Theol. 1861, p. 122. It 
will be seen from these sources of information that, though this designa- 
tion of the Saturday preceding the Passover is conjectured to have 
been much older than it is known to have been, yet the direct evidence 
for its use is separated from the age of Polycarp by an interval as wide 
as that which separates the England of Alfred from the England of 
Victoria’, Under these circumstances no stress can be laid on the 
Jewish use of the term, more especially as it creates new difficulties 
when applied to the expression in the Letter of the Smyrnzans. 


1 The earliest example given by Jost made enquiry also of Dr Schiller-Szinessy, 
belongs to the eleventh century. I have and he knows no earlier evidence. 
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But it is important to observe that the words used in the Smyrnzean 
Letter are not 76 wéya caBBarov, but odBBarov péya. So far as I have 
observed, in passages where according to the later Christian usage 
Easter Eve is intended the definite article is always present, 70 péya 
oafBarov, and sometimes is twice repeated, rd odBBarov 76 péya. It is 
quite conceivable indeed that, as urged by Keim (p. 104) and Hilgen- 
feld (Zeitschr. f. Wiss. Theol. xxi1. p. 157), the expression might ulti- 
mately assume the character of a proper name, and the definite article 
be dispensed with. But no example is produced; and even then I 
should have expected the order péya o¢BBarov. When'the author of 
the Paschal Chronicle (c. A.D. 630) desires to make it signify the 
Saturday of Passion week, he deliberately substitutes ré peyddo oaf- 
Barw (see above, pp. 553, 660) for caBBarw peyadw of the original 
document. On the other hand the old Latin translators of the Letter 
of the Smyrneans (§§ 8, 21) and of the Acts of Pionius (see below 
p- 697) both correctly translate the expression not by ‘sabbatum 
magnum’ but by ‘ sabbatum majus,’ ‘a high sabbath.’ 

Schiirer therefore (Passastreitighetten p. 204 sq., in Zeitschr. f. Hist. 
Theol. 1870) is justified in laying stress on the absence of the article in 
this case. A ‘great’ or a ‘high sabbath’ is an expression which ex~-’ 
plains itself. Such was the sabbath mentioned in Joh. xix. 31 qv ydp 
peyahyn 4 Hpépa exeivov tod caBBarov. Such would .be any sabbath 
which coincided with a festival or other marked day in the Jewish 
calendar. There might therefore be several ‘great sabbaths’ in the . 
course of a particular year. Can we determine the sabbath meant in 
this instance ? 

If Salmon’s theory were correct (see above, p. 672 sq.), it would be 
the first sabbath in Nisan, the first sabbath in the year. We have been 
obliged however to abandon this theory. Volkmar (see Egli in Zeztschr. 
J. Wiss. Theol. xxv. p. 246) would explain it as ‘ the first sabbath in the 
season of the Fast.’ It is so called, he supposes, ‘ having regard to the 
peyadn yuépa tav afipwv, the 15th Nisan, the first great day on which 
there was no more fasting.’ This is the only explanation given, and 
I confess that I do not understand it. A far more probable solution 
was suggested by E. Liveley (+1605), Hebrew Professor at Cambridge. 
He calculated that, according to the modern Jewish calendar, in A.D. 167 
the 15th Adar, or the Feast of Purim, would be a sabbath and would 
fall on February 22". But this year for the martyrdom must be rejected, 


1 Ussher de Maced. et Asian. Ann. p. aici, anno Mundi 3927, die 15 mensis 
367 ‘Juxta rationes hodierni computi Ju- Adar, hoc est aerae Christianae CLXVII 
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and moreover the great sabbath is the day not of his apprehension, but 
of his martyrdom, not Feb. 22, but Feb. 23. Still with the proper recti- 
fication this identification with the Feast of Purim is by far the most 
probable explanation of the difficulty; and, as such, is favourably enter- 
tained by Zahn (note on Mart. Polyc. 8). Wieseler indeed, though 
allowing that the term oaSBarov péya might well be used of a sabbath 
which coincided with the Feast of Purim, says ‘This festival could 
hardly fall as early as 23 February, since according to rule Nisan 15 
must take place (‘Statt haben sollte’) after the vernal equinox.’ This 
statement is over bold’. A study of the excellent article on the Jewish 
calendar in Hamburger’s Real-Encyclopidie fiir Bibel u. Talmud ui. 
p. 698 sq., will dissipate any such confidence. It is plain that the 
present Jewish calendar was not introduced till long after Polycarp’s 
time; that in his age there was no universally recognized and authori- 
tative rule; that the calendar varied from place to place, as well as from 
time to time; that these fluctuations and divergences gave infinite 
trouble to the leading spirits among the Jews; and that conferences and 
journeys were undertaken again and again ineffectually in order to arrive 
at uniformity. It was an age of transition. The devastation of Palestine 
under Hadrian had made the need of a central authority at once more 
necessary and more difficult. The perplexities of the times affected 
the calendar. The old mode of regulating the months by the first 
appearance of the new moon had proved unsatisfactory. The need of 
some fixed rule was felt. As regards Proconsular Asia more especially two 
notices are preserved, bearing on this subject. Somewhere about the 
middle of the second century the famous R. Meir took up his abode in 
Sardis*, where he lived until his death*. He there framed a system of 
intercalation (Talm. Babl. AZegi//ah 18b)*. In the first half of the third 
century again two other Rabbis, Chiya and Simon, made a journey 


die 22 mensis Februarii, festum Purimcum Jewish calendar frequently fallen many 








die Sabbati concurrebat; quem idcirco 
magnum Sabbatum fuisse dictum scripsit 
in chronologia nondum edita vir doctissi- 
mus Edouardus Liveleius.’ The work 
seems to remain still unpublished (ms 
Dubl. Univ. Libr. F, 88, 89). On this 
learned man and his works see Cooper’s 
Athene Cantabrigienses Tl. Pp. 407 sq. 
Wieseler (p. 59) calls him ‘ Livel’. 

1 According to Jahn’s Zafelm (1856) 
the 14th Adar has with the existing 


days before Feb. 23, before the Grego- 
rian reform of the Julian calendar. 

2 It is called ‘Asia’ (NYDN or N°DY); 
see Neubauer Geogr. du Talmud, p. 310. 

3 See also Hamburger Real-Encycl. 1. 
P- 714 sq., s. v. Mair, R. 

4 The notice illustrates the observance 
of the Feast of Purim in these parts; for 
we are told that R. Meir, not being able 
to find there a roll of the Book of Esther, 
wrote one from memory, 
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to this same place; and they too are reported to have undertaken a 
similar reform of the calendar’ (Syuxhedrin 26 a). 

The present Jewish calendar is regulated by a cycle of nineteen 
years. ‘There is every reason to believe that it was not framed before 
the close’of the Talmudic age, and therefore not till many generations 
after Polycarp’s time; nor indeed would it offer a solution of the problem. 
Yet, if at that time any cycle had been introduced, it would most pro- 
bably be a period of nineteen years. This is the Metonic cycle. It 
had long been known in Syria and the adjacent countries. It is the 
simplest of application. It has ultimately triumphed over all rivals as 
a main element in the regulation of Easter in the Christian Church. 
A hypothesis, even though incapable of verification, will serve to show 
the possibilities of the case, which are manifold. Let us suppose then, 
that Rabbi Meir, when he migrated to Proconsular Asia owing to the 
troubles in Palestine under Hadrian, persuaded the Jews of those 
parts to adopt a nineteen years’ cycle of his own construction; that 
its intercalary months were so arranged that in the year 155 the 14th or 
t5th Adar fell on February 23; and that this calendar continued still 
in use till after the middle of the third century. We might thus find 
an explanation of the fact that this same day of the solar calendar, 
which was a ‘great sabbath’ in A.D. 155 when Polycarp was martyred, 
was likewise a ‘great sabbath’ in a.p. 250 when Pionius was apprehended ; 
for the interval is an exact multiple of nineteen (19x 5). The Feast 
of Purim would on the assumed hypothesis fall on the same day in these 
two years. No commemoration in the Jewish calendar was so likely 
to excite the fanaticism of the more bigoted Jews, as we find it 
excited in the accounts of the last hours of Polycarp and Pionius. 


But the martyrdom of Polycarp not only synchronized with a Jewish 
high-day.* It occurred likewise during a heathen festival. What was 
this festival ? 

The three celebrations, of which we hear most. at Smyrna at this 
epoch (though chiefly in connexion with gymnastic contests), are the 
games of the Asiatic Confederation (xowe "Acias), the Olympia (OAvp- 
ma), and the Hadrianian Olympia (‘Adpiava or ‘Adpidvera "OAvprria)*. 


1 The expression in both cases is 1299p’, ‘Adpiavd ’ON wma. év Tubpvy B’, kowed 
713 ‘to intercalate a year,’ but this is “Aglas év Zpupyy (comp. ib. 127, 128), 
understood to mean ‘to calculateasystem dating soon after A.D. 248; C.2.G. 5913 
of intercalation,’ as I learn from Dr Zytpvay € xowd’ Actas dls rd Sevrepor o77)- 
Schiller-Szinessy. gas Tos dvraywriords, dpuolws ev Zuipyy 

2 CLA. Ul. 129 'OAtpmia €v Zwipyn ON umra cal ‘Adprdvia’OMuria. See also 
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At a later date a festival in honour of Commodus is added (C. Z G. 


1720 Kopodea). 


Of these three we most naturally turn to the xowd 


"“Aofas—the great anniversary of Czesar-worship—as the most renowned 


(see above p. 451, and below 11. p. 988). 
Proconsul and Asiarch suggests this occasion. 


The presence of both 
The air likewise is 


Tedolent of Ceesar (S§ 8, 9, 10). We may observe also that on vii Kal. 
Mart., the date of Polycarp’s martyrdom, the festival had been going on 
for some days (§ 12); and that in an inscription belonging to the 
neighbouring city of Ephesus dated a.p. 104 (see above, p. 665) the 
preceding day, viii Kal. Mart., is styled ‘Augustus’ Day’ (3<«Baor7)!. 


26. 3208 Sutpvay ’ONpmia rH exry Kal 
dexdry...Zutpvay xowdy ’Aclas: comp. 7d. 
1720, where again these same two festivals 
are mentioned together. The Olympia 
and Hadrianian Olympia occur together 
in Wood’s Zphesus Inscr. vi. 20 (p. 70); 
the xowov (or xowd) ’Acias alone, C.Z.G. 
247, 2810b Add., 3910, 5804, 5918; the 
"Odvpria alone, 7. 3201; the ‘Adp. 
’Odvumia, 24. 3148. 

Speaking of the honours showered 
upon the sophist Polemon by the Smyr- 
neans, Philostratus (Vit. Soph. i. 25 § 1) 
writes, mpoxadncOa ydp trav ‘Adpiavay 
’Oduumlav edocav Te avipl Kal éyydvors, 
kal ris lepas rpixpous ériBarevew* méure- 
Tar yap Tis pyr AvOeornpiom perapola 
Tpinpns és dryopay, Hv 6 Tod Atovicou lepeds, 
olov xuBepynryns, evOuver melouara éx Oa- 
Aarrns Nioveay. This Polemon seems 
to have been instrumental in establishing 
the Hadrianian Olympia (Boeckh C.7.G. 
II. p. 713; see above p. 451, note 5). 
He is also mentioned by Philostratus in 
connexion with the Olympia at Smyrna 
(Z.¢. § 9). Philostratus’ account of him 
throws considerable light on the con- 
dition of Smyrna in the age of Polycarp. 
The pageant of the trireme formed part 
of the Dionysia (Aristid. Of. 1. 373 pos 
Spa mpory Acovvctors rpinpys k.T.r.). The 
Dionysia therefore took place in Anthe- 
sterion ; and it is possible that Polycarp 
suffered during them. But ‘the begin- 
ning of spring’ suggests a somewhat later 
day than Feb. 23. 


1 The meaning of ZeBacry is difficult 
to determine, and the suggestion in the 
text can only be taken as_ tentative. 
The following are the occurrences of the 
word. (a) In the Ephesian inscription, 
with which we are immediately concerned, 
it is Anthesterion 2=viii Kal. Mart. 
(8) An inscription at Trajanopolis given 
in Lebas and Waddington no 1676 is 
dated érous cre’, u(nvds) Aao[t]ov, ZeBacry 
s’. The Syllan year 215 is A.D. 130, and 
therefore in the reign of Hadrian. The 
6th Deesius according to the calendar of 
Proconsular Asia (see above, p. 662) 
would be April 28; but we do not know 
what calendar is intended. (vy) We meet 
with ‘Sebaste’ again in two Egyptian in- 
scriptions (C. 7. G. 4715, 5866 c. Add.), 
and with ‘Julia Sebaste’ ina third (C. 7. G. 
4957). In 4715, belonging to the 31st year 
of Augustus, we have 9wiié ZeBacr7q, which 
(ifit had stood alone) would have been easily 
explicable, since the birthday of Augustus 
(Sept. 23) fell on the 26th of the month 
Thoth. But in Add.5866c, belonging to the 
27th year of the same reign, we read gap- 
Hov6[t] ZeBaorg, as if some one particular 
day in each month bore this name. In 
4957 the date is given T'd\Ba abroxpdropos, 
pawl a’, Ioviia ZeBacry. If the reckon- 
ing is according to the fixed Egyptian 
calendar, this would be iv Kal. Oct. (Sept. 
28). Thisisnot, as Boeckh (111. p. 451), fol- 
lowing Letronne, supposes, the birthday 
of Livia, whose title was Julia Augusta. 
Her birthday fell towards the end of | 
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But if there is any connexion between these two facts which I have 
thus put in juxtaposition, both the Olympia and the Hadrianian 
Olympia are excluded, as not yet existing in A.D. 104; the former 
having been instituted, as the inscriptions suggest, at a more recent date 
and probably by Hadrian’s influence (see above, p. 617 sq.), the latter 
having been founded, as the name betokens, to commemorate this 
emperor either by himself or by his successor. We thus fall back once 
more upon the xowa ’Acias. It should be added also that in the 
‘ Asiatic’ calendar the month Xanthicus is designated ‘ Hierosebastus’ 
(see above, p. 662), thus pointing to some imperial commemoration at 
this season. All this however is merely tentative. We need further 
epigraphic aid which the discoveries of future years may afford, before 
we can advance beyond the region of conjecture. 


On the Date of Pionius Martyrdom. 


It may be convenient, before entering on this investigation, to 
premise that the two years with which we are especially concerned are 
designated by the following consulships. 

A.D, 250 i Caesar C. Messius Quintus Trajanus Decius Augustus II. 

Vapi Vettius Gratus. 


A.D. 251 (Imp. Caesar C. Messius Quintus Trajanus Decius Augustus III. 
Q. Herennius Etruscus Messius Decius Caesar. 


See Klein Justi Consulares p. 105. The latter year is sometimes 
designated ‘ duobus Deciis,’ the emperor and his son being colleagues 


in office. * 


I have explained already (p. 624) the relation in which these Acts 
of Pionius stood to those of Polycarp in the copy used by Eusebius. 
The volume comprised (1) The Letter of the Smyrneans, containing the 


January (see C. Z. Z. vi. 2024), though I gustus. This is plausible in itself; but 





do not see why Henzen places it definite- 
ly on iii Kal. Feb. (Jan. 30). 

Usener (see above, p. 661), finding the 
letters ZEBAZ opposite the first day in 
several months in the Lycian calendar of 
the Leyden Hemerology, infers that the 
first of each month in the calendar of Pro- 
consular Asia (corresponding always to ix 
Kal. of the Julian calendar) was called 
ceBacrn, because it was the monthly 
commemoration of the birthday of Au- 


it does not explain all the facts. 

It should be mentioned that Unger 
(Fleckeisen’s Neue Fahrbiicher 1884, p. 
569) believes that Sept. 23, as the birth- 
day of Augustus, was according to the 
old Roman calendar before the Julian re- 
form. This however is a matter of no 
moment for our present purpose, since 
confessedly after the introduction of the 
Julian calendar it was always celebrated 
on Sept. 23 of this latter. 
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narrative of Polycarp’s martyrdom ; (2) The Acts of Pionius and others 
who were martyred with him; (3) The Acts of Carpus, Papylus, and 
Agathonice (see above, p. 542 sq.). Eusebius ascribed all the three to 
the time of M. Aurelius. In the case of the first he was not far wrong, 
though we have seen reasons for assigning it to the previous reign. 
The third seems certainly to belong to the epoch of an associated 
sovereignty, and may have been correctly ascribed by him to the age of 
M. Aurelius, who during a great part of his reign had a colleague in the 
empire, first his ‘brother’ Verus and then his son Commodus (see 
above, p. 625 sq.) In the second case alone Eusebius seems to have 
been wide of the mark. All the extant recensions of the Acts of Pionius 
place his martyrdom a century later, in the reign of Decius. Yet, even 
so, the mistake of Eusebius is explicable. First; these Acts at the 
opening speak of the celebration of Polycarp’s day and might suggest 
to a careless reader the impression that they were contemporaneous. 
Secondly ; as they were interposed between two sets of Acts both 
belonging to the age of the Antonines, the first impulse would be to 
assign them to the same age. 

The Acts of Pionius, as hitherto published, appear only in Latin, 
but in two different recensions. (A) An old Latin version of Greek 
Acts, first published in full by Ruinart Act. Since. Mart. p. 188 sq. 
(ed. Ratisbon.) from two Colbertine and two other mss. Bolland (Adz. 
Sanct. Febr. 1) had already given fragments of this recension from a 
MS of the monastery of S. Maximin at Treves. One of the Colbertine 
MSS is stated by Ruinart to be nearly eight hundred years old (‘ad annos 
800 accedit’). I have myself looked at the British Museum ms Haz. 
2800, which contains these Acts (fol. 246b); but its text is corrupt and 
of no value. (B) A modern Latin version made from ‘the Metaphrast,’ 
and published under Febr. 1 by Lipomannus (a. D. 1551 sq.) and Surius 
(A.D. 1570). The greater part is given likewise by Baronius Azz. 
Lccles. Ss. a. 254. It is reprinted in Bolland Act. Sanct. Februa- 
rius I. p. 37 Sq. By the kindness of Dr O. von Gebhardt, who has 
transcribed the unpublished Greek Acts from a ms in the Library of 
S. Mark, Venice, Graec. ccclix, with a view to publication, I am enabled 
to give some extracts. So far as I can judge from these extracts, this 
seems to be the same recension from which the Latin version in Surius, 
Bolland, and the others is made. 

Of the comparative merits of these two recensions, which I shall call 
A and B respectively, it would be more easy to judge if we possessed 
the originals. On the whole A seems to preserve the more ancient 


- form. ‘The chief distinguishing characteristic of B is the insertion of | 
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some explanatory details which are wanting in A. Thus in § 3 B gives 
a notice about the movements of the crowd, which implies some local 
knowledge (‘cum in forum venissent et in porticu ad orientem sita ad 
portam duplicem constitissent, impletum est totum forum et superiores 
porticus, etc.’). So again in § 9, where we are told that Sabina had 
been schooled by Pionius to give her name as Theodota ‘ne in manus 
dominae impiae posset incidere,’ the allusion is unexplained in A (see 
above, p. 623); but B inserts an explanation of which I give the ori- 
ginal from the Venice MS: mpos To pa) éureceiv adtiy ex Tod dvdpatos 
madw eis Tas xelpas THs avdpov Lodérrys THs yevouévys adris Seomotvys 
avtn yap émi xaipdv Topdiavod, Bovdopery perayayetv tis micrews THY 
SaBivav, wedjoaca édpurev adryv év dpeow Orov ele ta erurpdera AdOpa 
Tapa Tv ddedpdv’ peta 52 ratra orovdy eyévero dote aitnv éevbepw- 
Ojvat kai TloXirrns Kat trav Seopdv «7.4. It will be seen from these 
examples that the insertions of the recension B resemble in character 
the additions of Codex Bezz in the Acts of the Apostles. Perhaps also 
they may be explained in the same way, as additions made to the 
original Acts of Pionius by some one who, if not an eye-witness, yet 
lived while the tradition was still fresh. But I would wish to speak 
with reserve on this point, as our published data are at present insuffi- 
cient to justify a confident opinion. On the whole, as a recension, 
A seems to be more ancient than B, and the Latin appears to have 
been for the most part a very close translation from the original. 


The notices then respecting the dates are as follows. 


(1) Zhe time of the apprehension at the opening in § 2. 


(A) ‘Secundo itaque die sexti mensis, qui dies est quarto Idus Martias, die sab- 
bati majore, natale Polycarpi martyris celebrantes genuinum, Pionium, Sabinam, 
etc....vis persecutionis invenit.’ 

In the two Colbert Mss ‘sexti’ is omitted, probably from the inability of the scribe 
to understand how the Ides of March could synchronize with the 6th month. 

(B) ‘Vigesima tertia mensis Februarii die, cum sabbatum magnum instaret, 
natali scilicet beati martyris Polycarpi, vigente Decii imperatoris persecutione, Pionius 
presbyter et Sabina verae pietatis studiosa etc...comprehensi sunt.’ 

pnvos Exrov Sevrépg énvorapévov caBBdrou peyddou év TH yeveOAlw huépg Tod waxaplov 
udprupos ILoduKdprou, dvros Tod Suwypwod Tov Kara Aéxvov, cvvehPpOnoay Iliévios mpecBv- 
repos kal DaBiva duoroynrpla K.T.Xr. 


(2) Zhe time of the martyrdom at the close in § 23. 

(A) ‘Acta sunt haec sub proconsule Julio Proclo et Quintiliano, consule Im- 
peratore Gaio Mense Quinto, Trajano Decio et Vizeto Grato, et ut Romani dicunt iv 
Idus Martii, et ut Asiani dicunt mense sexto, die sabbati, hora decima. Sic autem 
facta sunt ut nos scripsimus, imperante Domino nostro Jesu Christo, cui est honor et 
gloria in saecula saeculorum. Amen.’ 
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So it is read in the Colbert Mss. For ‘Julio......ut nos scripsimus’ the Ms S. 
Maximin. has ‘Julio Proculo et Quintiliano C. Messio Quinto Trajano Decio, Vicio 
Grato, ut Romani dicunt’ etc. (the rest as in the Colbert Mss); the Ms of de Noailles 
‘Julio Proculo et Quintiliano, Gaio Messio, Quinto Trajano Decio Vitiotrato, quarto 
Idus Martii, die sabbati, hora decima: sunt autem facta ut scripsimus’; Hav7/. 2800 
‘Julio Proculo et Decio imperatore quarta Idus Martii, sexta die mensis, sabbato et 
hora decima’ (omitting ‘ sic autem...scripsimus’). 

(B) ‘Haec acta sunt Julio Asiae proconsule, Proclo et Quintiliano magistratum 
gerentibus, consule tertium Messio Quinto Trajano et Deltio Gratio secundum, Tra- 
jano Decio Augusto, ante iv Idus Martias more Romanorum, Asiae autem more septi- 
mi mensis undecimo, die sabbati, hora decima; ut nos autem loquimur, regnante 
Domino nostro Jesu Christo etc.’ 

Tatra émpaxOn émt dvOumrdrov ris’ Alas TovNov, Ipdxdou cal KuvriA\avod dararevév- 
Twv, av’toxparopos 7d Tplrov Mealov Kivrov Tpaiavod cal AedArlov I'parot Tpaiavod Aextov 
LeBacrov cal Aedriov I'parov 7d devrepov, pd reccdpwv ldGv Mapriwy card ‘Pwpatovs, 
xara 5 ’Aciavods unvds Exrov évveaxadexdry, tucpg caBBdrw, wpa Sexary, Kara dé 
Huds Bacirevovros rod Kuplov judy Inoot Xpicrod, @ 7 Sbéa els rods aldvas Tay aluvwv. 
deny. 

To these passages in the Acts should be added the notice in the Chron. Pasch. 
pp- 503, 504 (ed. Bonn.), which I will call C. 

(C) “Ivé. 05’. a’. bw. Aextov Kaloapos xal Aextov vlod abrod. 

Kal év Spipvy ras ’Aclas Tcdvios cdv dddors wroddois éuapripycer, dvhp My.os kal rap 
év wabipacw Tod Xpurriavdv Abyou Siamrperdvrwv yvwpifduevos, émt Ipdxdov KvivtiNu- 
avov dvOurdrov Tis Actas mpd 5 liav Mapriwy, 6 éort kara Acravods wyvl éxry 1B’, oaB- 
Barov wpg dexdry. 


With these data, we have to consider first the year and then the day 
of the martyrdom. 

(1) As regards the year, there can be no doubt that A assigns it to 
A.D. 250. The words should doubtless be read ‘Sub proconsule Julio 
Proclo Quintiliano, coss. Imperatore Gaio Messio Quinto ‘Trajano 
Decio et Vettio Grato.’ On the other hand C places it under a.D. 251, 
but C has tumbled about the consuls for these years in hopeless confu- 
sion. It gives the names in the following order: (i) Decius and 
Gratianus, i.e. Gratus (A.D. 250); (ii) Gallus and Volusianus (a.D. 252); 
(iii) Volusianus and Maximus (A.D. 253); (iv) Decius and Decius (a.D. 
251); (v) Valerianus and Gallienus (A.D. 254). Its authority there- 
fore is valueless. As regards B, Ussher (de Maced. et Asian. Ann. p. 
372 sq.) considers that it originally gave the consuls of a.D. 251 in the 
text ; that some scribe annotated in the margin those of A.D. 250 ‘ex 
fastis consularibus, qui hoc in loco sunt turbatissimi’; and that thence 
the note crept partially into the text and produced the confusion which 
we find. It should be observed that Ussher was only acquainted with 
Band C. Had he known A, he could not have maintained this view. 
If there be any interpolation from the margin such as he supposes, it 
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must have been the converse. The consuls of a.p. 250 must have 
stood in the text originally, and those of a.p. 251 have been super- 
posed. But I do not see anything of the kind. The 70 tpirov is a 
mistaken interpretation of I’, ie. Tatov, the preenomen of Decius, which 
accordingly has disappeared in B, and 10 dedrepoy belongs properly to 
the senior consul, the emperor himself; but as he was already provided 
with a number 70 zpirov in the way which I have explained, it was 
necessary to transfer to devrepov to his junior colleague. The younger 
Decius however, the son Herennius Etruscus, was never consul more 
than once. The rest of the confusion is explained by a careless repeti- 
tion of names. The year of the martyrdom therefore is a.D. 250. This 
year moreover, as I have shown (see above, p. 693), offers an explana- 
tion of the ‘great sabbath’, which it is impossible to explain if the year 
251 be taken. 

(2) When we come to consider the day, we must keep apart two 
distinct dates; (a) The day of the apprehension, and (@) The day of the 
martyrdom. 

(a) As regards the day of the apprehension, C affords no aid. But 
comparing A and B together, we can be at no loss as to the original. 
It stood pyvos éxrov Sevrépg évorapévov caBBdrov peyddov, ev TH yeveb- 
Niw pepe Tod paxapiov paptupos TloAvKaprov k.7.d.; or perhaps we should 
read Sevrépa icrapévov, caBBarw peyady «.t.X., which may be compared 
with the date given in the account of Polycarp’s martyrdom Zav6:xod 
devrépa iotapevov...caBBatw peyadw. The explanatory Roman date found 
only in the Latin of A, ‘qui dies est quarto Idus Martias’ [March 12], 
is obviously an interpolation from the end of the Acts where it gives 
the day of the martyrdom. The day of the apprehension then was 
Febr. 23. The genuinum natale of the Latin is probably a transla- 
tion of the simple yevéOAws yyépa of the Greek. The Roman 
emperors had two birthdays, the ‘imperii natalis’ and the ‘lucis 
natalis,’ the day of their accession and the day of their natural birth, 
the latter being called also ‘ genuinus’ or ‘ genethliacus’ (see Gothofred 
Cod. Theod. 1. p. 143, 1. p. 156). As applied to a martyr, his ‘genuinus 
natalis’ is the day of his martyrdom, which was his birth into the 
heavenly light. The word therefore does not contain any suggestion of 
a previous error in the time of keeping Polycarp’s festival, as we might 
suppose at first sight. 

In the year A.D. 250 the second of the sixth month (Xanthicus), 
February 23, was a Saturday, as it was in A.D. 155, the year of Polycarp’s 
martyrdom. In A the expression oaBBarov péya is correctly translated 
‘sabbatum majus,’ not ‘magnum’, as I have already pointed out. The 
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translator did not confuse it with ‘¢he great sabbath’ of later Christian 
nomenclature. Probably, as on the actual day of Polycarp’s martyr- 
dom, so also on this commemoration the Feast of Purim fell on this 
day, and hence the name. . Reasons have been given above (p. 692 sq.) 
for the surmise that a nineteen years’ cycle prevailed in Asia Minor 
at this time; so that the Jewish festivals would recur on exactly the 
same days of the year in a.D. 250 as in A.D. 155. This, so far as 
it goes, is a confirmation not only of the veracity of the accounts both 
of Polycarp and of Pionius, but also of the particular years which we 
have assigned on other grounds to the two martyrdoms’. 

(8) The day of the martyrdom is given in all our authorities as 
iv Id. Mart. (i.e. March 12). Moreover, as we have already seen, this 
date has from this passage crept into the opening of the narrative like- 
wise. The evidence therefore in its favour is very considerable. This 
point then we must regard as settled. A period of seventeen days 
would thus have elapsed between the capture and the martyrdom. This 
is an interval long enough, and not too long, for the incidents as given 
in the Acts. In the corresponding ‘ Asiatic’ date there are great dis- 
crepancies. In the Greek of B it is given as évveaxaidexdry, the 19th. 
A glance at the calendar given above (p. 663) will show that this is 
correct ; for ivId. Mart. there corresponds to Xanthicus 19. Moreover 
the date in the corresponding Latin of B, ‘undecimo,’ is explicable. 
Some letters have dropped out either in the Greek (é&[veaxa:|Sexary, 
and so évdexdry) or in the Latin (‘ unde[vi|c[es]imo, and so ‘undecimo’). 
In A the number of the day is altogether omitted, probably because 
the translator or the scribe could not reconcile it with any calendar 
with which he was acquainted. In C we have the substitution .B’.. This 
may be an error of transcription; but I am disposed to think that it 
is a deliberate substitution in accordance with the Syromacedonian 
calendar of the fourth and later centuries (see above, p. 685), where the 
Syromacedonian months ran fard passu with the Julian. In the Menza 
the day of Pionius is March 11. This may be an accidental displace- 
ment of one day (which is not unfrequent), or it may have arisen out of 
the false reading évexary already mentioned. As regards the number 
of the month, A andC agree with the Greek of Bin éxrw, as indeed the 
corresponding Latin date requires. The Latin of B alone reads the 


1 Following his theory (see above, p. and on this day therefore he places the 
683) that Polycarp’s day was a moveable apprehension of Pionius, But to do this 
feast, and adopting the year 251, Ussher he is obliged to reject both the Asiatic 
(p- 372) finds that the Saturday before and the Roman dating and retains only 
the Passover in this year was March 22, the oaSBarov uéya, 
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7th, ‘septimo.’ I suppose that this is an error of some Latin scribe, 
vii for vi. Noris (De Ann. Maced. p. 31) says ‘ Unius literae variatione, 
éxrw for éxrw, mensis sextus in septimum...mutatus fuit’ It is barely 
possible perhaps that the Latin translator might have supposed that 
érros was a good Greek word (for €83ou0s), but he has done nothing to 
deserve this imputation of ignorance. Another possible explanation 
would be that Xanthicus was the 7th month in the calendar (see 
above, p. 685) of some Greek scribe, who altered it accordingly. 

But what are we to say of oaBBdrw? March 12 was not a Satur- 
day either in A.D. 250 or in a.D. 251. The Saturdays in a.p. 250 
were Feb, 23 (vii Kal. Mart.), March 2 (vi Non. Mart.), March 9 (vii Id. 
Mart.), March 16 (xvii Kal. Apr.). No explanation therefore is possible, 
based on an erroneous transcription of the Roman date. It remains 
that cafBarw must be an interpolation here. This is also Noris’s view 
(p. 31)'. Just as we saw that the Roman date, iv Id. Mart., was inter- 
polated in the earlier part of the narrative from the later, so conversely 
the ‘sabbath’ is interpolated in the later part from the earlier. Every- 
thing in the narrative points to a sabbath as the day of the appre- 
hension, but nothing there suggests a sabbath as the day of the actual 
martyrdom. 

We may therefore with some confidence restore the chronological 
notice at the close of the Acts of Pionius as follows; 

Tadra érpaxOy ert dvOurdrov [ris "Acias] “IovAlov Ipd«Aov KoivruA\a- 
vod, trarevdvtwv [avroxparopos] Tatov Meooiov Koivrov Tpatavod Aexiov 
[X<Bacrot] 70 Sedrepov cal Overriov Ipdrov, xpd tercdpuv eiddv Mapriwy 
kara “Pwpatovs, kara dé “Acvavods pyves Exrov évveakadexary yuepa, spa 
Sexary, xara Sé yyas BaciAevovtos tod Kupiov npadv "Inood Xpurrod x.7.X. 

‘These things happened when Julius Proculus Quintilianus was proconsul [of 
Asia], in the consulship of [Imperator] Gaius Messius Quintus Trajanus Decius [Au- 
gustus] for the second time and Vettius Gratus, according to Roman reckoning on the 
4th before the Ides of March, according to Asiatic reckoning on the 19th day of the 


sixth month, at the tenth hour, but according to the reckoning of us (Christians) in 
the reign of our Lord Jesus Christ, etc.’ 


Aubé (Z’Eglise et Etat p. 142, 188 5) writes; ‘It is certain that the 
Greek Acts which Eusebius had before his eyes did not contain either 
the name of the proconsul who judged Pionius or the name of the 
emperor Trajanus Decius, both of them given in the Latin works.’ I do 
not feel so sure on this point. As regards the proconsul’s name, I have 


1 He says ‘utrobique’, ‘in both places’; day of the apprehension, a sabbath is 
but in the earlier passage, where it is the altogether in its place, as we have seen. 
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already given reasons why it might have been read by Eusebius without 
suggesting a date (p. 620). The case of the emperor’s name is different. 
Clearly it cannot have stood in the forefront (§ 2), as it does in B, rod 
Suwypod Tod kata Aéxvov. But its absence in A shows that the mention of 
the name here in B is a later addition. If however it occurred only in 
the chronological note at the end, it might possibly have escaped his 
notice, more especially if avroxpdropos and X¢Bacrod were wanting in 
his copy, as they are in some of ours. Zahn apparently considers that 
Eusebius was correct in ascribing the martyrdom of Pionius to the age 
of Polycarp and not to that of Decius (see Harnack Zeitschr. f. Kirchen- 
gesch. 1. p. 81). He therefore looks upon the present Acts of Pionius 
as interpolated since the time of Eusebius (Ign. et Polyc. Zfist. pp. 1, 
164, 165). But the characteristics of the age of Decius (the prominence 
of the sects for instance) seem to me to be woven into the very texture 
of these Acts; and I cannot conceive any scheme of interpolation 
which would bring them into harmony with the times of M. Aurelius 
and yet preserve anything worth preserving. I am constrained there- 
fore to hold Eusebius guilty of an error in this case. 

The Western Churches keep the day of Pionius on Febr. 1st, and 
this is found as early as the Old Roman Martyrology (see above, p. 554). 
But the Hieronymian Martyrology preserves traces of the correct day. 
Under iv Id. Mart. we read ‘Smyrnae Pionis Metrodi’ []. Pionii, Metro- 
dori]; though under Kal. Feb. we find the name ‘Poenis’ [Pionii] twice, 
and in conjunction with a Polycarpus (see above, p. 554). There 
seems therefore to be a confusion of two persons bearing the name; 
and Feb. 1st would belong originally not to the Smyrnzan martyr, but 
to his namesake. 
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IMPERIAL FASTI. 


A.D. 117. ACCESSION OF HapriaNn (August 11). His name becomes 
Imp. Caesar Trajanus Hadrianus Augustus. 


A.D. 136. L. Ceionius Commodus Verus adopted Caesar (before 
August 29). His name becomes L. Aelius Caesar. 


A.D. 138. L. Aelius Caesar dies (January 1). TT. Aurelius Fulvus 
Boionius Arrius Antoninus adopted Caesar (February 25). 
His name becomes T. Aelius Hadrianus Antoninus. 


He himself adopts M. Annius Verus and L. Ceionius 
Commodus (the son of the above-mentioned). They 
become M. Aelius Aurelius Verus and L. Aelius Aurelius 
Commodus. 


ACCESSION OF T. ANTONINUS on the death of Hadrian 
(July 10). His imperial name is Imp. Caesar T. Aelius 
Hadrianus Antoninus Augustus Pius. 


A.D. 147. M. Aurelius receives the tribunician power (before March 
17). 
A.D. 161. ACCESSION OF M. AuRELIUS on the death of Antoninus 


Pius (March 7). His imperial title is Imp. Caesar M. 
Aurelius Antoninus Augustus. 


L. AELIUs is associated in the empire, and becomes Imp. 
Caesar L. Aurelius Verus Augustus. 


A.D. 166. L. Aelius Aurelius Commodus, the son of Marcus, is made 
Caesar (Oct. 12). 


A.D. 169. DEATH oF L. VERUs (January). M. Aurelius is now sole 
emperor. 
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A.D. 176. L, AURELIUS Commonvs i is associated with his father d in the 

' empire at the end of this year or the beginning of the | 
next. His name is Imp. Caesar L. Aurelius Commodus — 
Augustus, ki Seas 


A.D. 180. DraTH oF M. Auretius (March 17), when Commas ap 
becomes sole emperor. His name is changed into Imp. 
Caesar M. Aurelius Commodus Antoninus Pius Felix _ 
Augustus ; but the change of the precnomen from Lucius Bi) 


to Marcus is not constant. Re ae 
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the epitaph itself discovered, 479 sq. ; 
text, translation, and notes, 481 sq. ; its 
allegorical character, 482; the erasure 
init, 483; the foundation for the story 
in the Life, 482 sq.; date of the Life, 
483; chronological errors of the writer, 


484 

Abercius, bishop of Hieropolis ; his iden- 
tification with Avircius Marcellus, 478, 
482; his visit to Rome, and Meso- 
potamia, 477, 482; writings ascribed 
to, 485; see Avircius Marcellus 

Abercius, two of the name in the Life of 
S. Abercius, 478 

Abircius, recently discovered inscriptions 
containing the name, 485 

Abridgments, phenomena of, 312 

Acacius of Caesarea, considered by Zahn 
to be the author of the Long Recen- 
sion, 254 

Acta Pilati; not quoted as genuine by 
Tertullian, 55; nor by Justin Martyr, 
55; subsequent to and resultant from 
their statements, 55 

Acts of Leucius, the name Burrhus in, 


352 

Acts of Martyrdom of Ignatius; Ar- 
menian, 89; Greek, 54; Syriac, 99 sq. 

Acts of Perpetua and Felicitas; date of, 
135; coincidences with the Ignatian 
Epistles in, 135, 335 

Acts of Pionius; see Pionius, Acts of 

Acts of Sharbil; see Sharbil, Acts of 

Acts of Thekla; date and character, 607; 
resemblances to the Letter of the Smyr- 
nzeans, 607 

Acts of Titus ; description of, 56; ascribed 
to Zenas, 56; their account of Pliny’s 
conversion, 56 


Addai, Doctrine of, plagiarised in the 
Long Recension, 249 

Ado of Vienne; his date, 118, 559; 
quotes the Ignatian Epistles in the Latin 
Version of the Long Recension, 118, 
214; sources of his account of Ignatius, 
221; of his information generally, 554, 
559; on the martyrdom of S. Czecilia, 
504 sq. 

félius Verus; see Z. Verus, the Elder 

Africa, martyrdoms in, 506 sq., 508 sq. 

African proconsulate; see Proconsulate 

Agape, its relation to the Eucharist, 52, 
386 sq. 

Agapius the martyr, Eusebius’ account 
of, 597 

Agathonice; mention by Eusebius of her 
martyrdom, 542, 624; represented as 
sister of Papylus, 626; date of her mar- 
tyrdom, 625 sq., 696; see Papylus, 
Pergamene Martyrs 

Agathopus, Rhaius, deacon of Syria ; fol- 
lows the route of Ignatius, 36, 354 sq.; 
at Troas brings good news from Anti- 
och, 36, 354 sq.3 possibly the corre- 
spondent of Valentinus, 375 

Alce; meets Ignatius at Smyrna, 35, 352 
sq.; the name Smyrnzean, 353; coinci- 
dence in the Martyrdom of Polycarp, 
353, 608; sister of Nicetas and aunt of 
Herodes, 35, 353, 437; not the wife of 
Polycarp, 424 

Aldus Manutius; publishes the corre- 
spondence of Pliny, 54; establishes its 
authenticity, 54 sq. 

Alexander, bishop of Rome, Acts of; 
their worthlessness, 489 sq. 

Alexander, Hieropolitan inscription on 
the tomb of, 478; its relation to the 
epitaph of Abercius, 478 sq. 

Alexander, husband and son of S. Feli- 
citas, 495 sq-; inscription on the son’s 
tomb discovered, 496; the basilica of 
S. Felicitas, once the husband’s house, 


497 
Alexander of Abonoteichos, 450 
45—2 
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Alexander of Jerusalem; plagiarised in 
the Ignatian Epistle to the Antiochenes 
through Eusebius, 2 

Alexander, physician 
martyr, 43° 

Alexander Severus; see Severus, Alex- 
ander 

Allatius’ professed transcript of a Vatican 
MS. exposed, III sq. 

Amisa, correspondence between Pliny and 
Trajan respecting, 20 

Amr of Tirhani mentions the vision of 
Ignatius, 31 

Anachronisms alleged against the Igna- 
tian Epistles, 351, 371 Sq+) 397 Sq+s 


0 ; 
rom Phrygia and 


4°7 

Anacolutha in the Ignatian Epistles; a 
proof of their hurried character, 406; 
analogous to the Pauline Epistles, 406 

Anastasia the Deaconess, Letter to; not 
from Ignatius, but from Severus of 
Antioch, 183 sq.; Merx’s error regard- 
ing, 184 

Anastasius, persons bearing the name, 
196 

Sascteies Bibliothecarius; date of, 27; 
first mentions the legend of the Qeco- 
popos, 27 

Anastasius I of Antioch; quotes the 
Ignatian Epistles, 196; is quoted by 
Gregory the Great, 117 sq., 196 

Anastasius of Sinai, quotes the spurious 
Ignatian epistles, 203 

Anazarbus ; mentioned in the Long Re- 
cension, 248; argument therefrom as 
to date, 248; as to place of writing, 261 

Anazarbus, Marinus of, 248, 261 

Andreas of Crete, quotes the Ignatian 
Epistles, 203 

Andrew, the Apostle, at Ephesus, 422 

Anencletus of Rome, his place in the 
episcopal succession, 249 

Angelology of Ignatius examined, 391 ; 
a characteristic of his age, 391; analogy 
in the case of Hooker, 391; passage in 
the Curetonian Epistles, 307 

Anglo-Latin Version of the Ignatian E- 
pistles; Ussher’s discovery of, 76; 
probability of Grossteste’s authorship 
considered, 76 4.5 not known out of 
England, 77; value of, 78; Greek Ms 
used by the author, 78; relation of its 
text to the extant Greek, 79; Mss of, 
80 sq.; the lost Mountague Ms, 82; its 
readings preserved on the margin of 
Ussher’s transcript, 83 

Anicetus, bishop of Rome; his meeting 
with Polycarp, 433 sq-; date of his 


episcopate, 659; Lipsius’ argument 
rar k , 654; Keim’s argu- 
ment, 659 
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Anthologia Palatina; epigrams relating 
to Polycarp and Nicolas of Myra in, 


560 
Antioch; ‘Great Church’ of, 46; archi- 


tectural splendour of, 47; Paul and 
Barnabas at, 402 sq.; visited by Trajan, 
62; alleged persecutions at, 63 sq. ; ac- 
cording to Malalas the scene of the 
martyrdom of Ignatius, 63, 64; cha- 
racter of the populace at, 403; Poly- 
carp’s proposed visit to, 428, 574 sq. 

Antioch, Council of, 246 

Antiochene Bishops, chronological order 
of early, 29 

Antiochenes, Ignatian Epistle to the, 
plagiarism in, 249 

Antiochus the Great ; his wholesale trans- 
portation of Jews, 452 

Antiochus the Monk; coincidences with 
and quotations from the Ignatian Epi- 
stles in, 197. sq.; his authority for 
story of S. John and the young robber, 
425 

Antinomianism; its rise in the early 
Church, 570 sq.; testimony of the 
Epistle of Polycarp to, 570 

Antinous, reference in the Sibylline oracles 
to the deification of, 528 

Antiphanes, Theogonia of, 373 

Antiphonal singing; vision of Ignatius 
respecting, 30 sq., 219 sq.; in Greek 
chorus, 31; in Jewish worship, 31; in 
Christian worship in the time of Pliny, 
31, 51; Theodoret on the origin of 
Christian, 31 

Antonai and Adonai, 528 

Antonines; deification and titles of the, 
4443 pagan revival in the time of the, 
448 sq- 

Antoninus Caracalla; confused by Renan 
with Antoninus Pius, 342 sq. 

Antoninus (M.); see Marcus Aurelius 

Antoninus Pius; his name before his 
elevation, 523, 703; his adoption and 
accession, 703; not the persecutor 
Arrius Antoninus, 443, 523; compared 
to Numa, 440; his clemency and in- 
dulgence, 442; his attitude towards 
Christianity, 442 sq.; Christian apo- 
logists on the character of, 4433 
martyrdoms during the reign of, 443 
sq-, 492 sq.; how far responsible for 
thes 4 443; letters to Greek cities, 443; 

is 


Asize, 5 8q-3 discr y in its title, 
467, 4093 its genuineness ered, | 
467 sq.; history of its two forms, 4673 


cultus of Antoninus, 444; divine titles 


assigned to, 444; physical 
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his proconsulate as T. Aurelius Fulvus, 
433; its date, 523; his visit to Syria 
and Asia Minor, 433, 645 sq-; his war 
with Vologesus, 644 sq. 

Antonius Melissa; quotes the Ignatian 
Epistles, 215 sq.; his date, 216; his 
relation to John Damascene, 217 

Apaturion, the month, 669 

Aphrodisian Calendar; see Calendar 

Apocalypse; its date, 446, 453; supposed 
reference to Polycarp in, 447 sq.; cir- 
cumstances of the Smyrnzan Church 
as recorded in, 447 sq., 453 

Apollinarianism ; its general position, 254, 
258; its subdivisions, 258 sq.; its rela- 
tion to Arianism, 259; the position of 
the Long Recension as regards, 258 sq. 

Apollinaris, Claudius; his probable inter- 
course with Polycarp, 428; his account 
of the Thundering Legion discussed, 
473» 475 Sq- ” 

Apollonius, presbyter of Magnesia; meets 
Ignatius at Smyrna, 34, 352; the name, 


352 

Apollonius of Tyana, on the death of 
Domitian, 439 

Apostolic Father; Ignatius’ claim to the 
title, 28 sq., 390; false assumption 
therefrom, 391 sq-, 394 Sq- 

Apostolical Constitutions ; coincidences 
in the earlier books with the Epistles 
of Ignatius, 136, 336; coincidences 
with the Long Recension, 236, 250; 
inference of Vedelius, 228, 250; of 
Ussher, 250; of Pearson, 250 sq.; dis- 
covery of a Syriac Version in a shorter 
form, 251; its relation to the Greek, 
137, 251; priority of Apostolic Con- 
stitutions to the Long Recension, 251 
sq-; obligations of the Long Recension 
extend to all eight books, 253; relation 
of the first six to the last two books, 
253; date discussed, 253, 336; on the 
episcopate of Ignatius, 29; on the 
treatment of Christian prisoners, 345; 
on the succession of bishops at Smyrna, 
447; quote the Epistle of Polycarp, 


541 

Abate his birthplace, 516 ; possible 
allusion to Christianity in, 516 

Aquinas, Thomas, onthe prayer of Gregory 
the Great, 6 

Arabic fragments of Ignatian literature, 
262, 312 

Archaisms in the language of Ignatius, 


407 

Archimartyr and protomartyr, 507 

Arianism of the author of the Tay Re- 
cension examined, 254 sq. 

Aristides, /Elius, the thetorician ; his 
credulity, 451, 452; his dreams, 644; 
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his character generally, 451; perhaps 
acquainted with Polycarp, 451; alludes 
to the Christians, 517; his Sacred Dis- 
courses, 635; alludes to Quadratus, 
635, 643; importance of the chronology 
of his life, 635; views of Masson, 636 
sq-; of Letronne, 638; of Borghesi, 
638; of Waddington, 639 sq.; read- 
justments of Waddington’s system, 650 
sq-; illness of Aristides, its character 
and duration, 637, 648, 651 sq.; his 
transactions with officials, 641, 651 sq.; 
dates in his life, 653; calendar used 
by, 669, 677 sq. 

Aristides the Apologist, on the martyr- 
dom of S. Dionysius the Areopagite, 
489 

Aristion at Ephesus, 422, 4473 see 
Ariston 

Ariston ; two persons of the name, bishops 
of Smyrna, 447, 517; argument there- 
from, 447 

Arrius Antoninus; his giv poeaseta and 
persecution of the Christians, 523 sq.; 
saying of his recorded by Tertullian, 
523; his identity discussed, 523 sq.; 
not Antoninus Pius, 443, 523; date of 
his proconsulship, 524 

Artemidorus of Daldis, 450 

Arutus, Aratus, Aristus, Erastus confused, 


544 

Asia Minor; the headquarters of Chris- 
tendom on the fall of Jerusalem, 422; 
the scene of the Paschal controversy, 
368; of Montanism, 369; of various 
heresies, 370 sq.; imperial visits to, 
432 sq-; the centre of superstitious 
rites in the time of the Antonines, 450; 
= of the plague in, 635 sq., 642, 648, 

5 

Asia, Asiatic; meaning of, 664, 673 

Asiarchs ; synonymous with High Priests, 
612, 649; duration of the office, 649; 
see Philip the Trallian 

Asiatic Calendar; see Calendars 

Asiatic Proconsulate; see Proconsulate 

Armenian Acts of Martyrdom, 89; criti- 
cism on Zahn’s account of, 89 

Armenian Version; history of, 84 sq.; 
MSS of, 85; date of, 85, 242, 245 sq., 
313; 4 translation from the Syriac, 86 
Sq-, 237, 242, 281; the position of the 
Additional Epistles in the Mss, 241; 
the position of the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians, 242 sq.; the order of the Epi- 
stles, 85, 412 sq.; its importance in 
determining the date of the Long Re- 
cension, 245 sq.; and of the Short 
Recension, 313 

Assemani, discovers the Syriac Acts of 


Ignatius, 100, 268 
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Athanasius (S.); quotes the Ignatian 
Epistles, 141; his treatise De Synodis 
Arimini et Seleucize, 141; its date, 141 

Athenagoras; date of his Supplicatio, 134, 
510, 521; shows a coincidence with the 
Ignatian epistles, 134; his testimony to 
the existence of persecutions, 510, 521 

Attalus of Pergamus, martyr, 430 

_Attalus of Smyrna, 35, 354; the name, 
354 

Atticus, Symeon accused before, 21, 59, 60 

Aubé; on the character of Trajan, 3; on 
the correspondence of Pliny, 54 sq.; on 
the rescript to Fundanus, 462; on the 
First Apology of Justin Martyr, 462 ; on 
the Urban in the story of S. Caecilia, 
506; on the Acts of Pionius in the 
hands of Eusebius, 7or sq. 

Augustine (S.); his correspondence with 
Maximus of Madaura, 506 sq. 

Augustus, the emperor; called Caesar 
simply, 679 sq-; his birthday, 695; a 
monthly celebration, 681, 695 

Aurelius M.; see Marcus Aurelius 

Avircius Marcellus ; his identification with 
Abercius, 478, 482; strengthened by 
the discoveries of Ramsay, 478, 482; 
treatise addressed to, 482; date and 
circumstances of the treatise, 482 sq. ; 

date of, 483; see Adercius 


dyévyynros and ayévyros, 255 sq., 258 

dunv’  xdpis, 196, 266 

agvo- compounds of, used by Ignatius, 395 
daréxpugos, meaning and use of the word, 
, 337 Sq- j 

apxcepevs applied to the Son, 256 
dpxsorparnyos applied to the Son, 256 


Babai; sister of Sharbil, martyred, 67 

Babylas, bishop of Antioch; story ex- 
amined, 40 sq.; development of the 
story, 41; authorities for the story, 42; 
repels Philip, 40; martyred under De- 
cius, 41; date and nature of his martyr- 
dom, 41; translation of his bones to 
Daphne, 41; riot attending their re- 
moval by Julian, 43; successive resting 
places of, 44 sq.; honours paid to, 40; 
church erected in honour of, 45; mis- 
statements by Gibbon about, 43, 45; by 
Miiller, 45; by Stephens, 45; perhaps 
confused with another Babylas, 41 

Barcochba, rebellion of, 453 

Barnabas, Epistle of, blended with the 
Epistle of Polycarp in the Mss, 104 

Baronius, on a probably imaginary Ms of 
Ignatius, 124 

Barsamya, bishop of Edessa; converts 
Sharbil, 67; tried and acquitted, 68 © 
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Barsamya, Acts of; on the persecution of 
Trajan, 67 sq.; history and spurious- 
ness of, 6 

Basil (S.) of Caesarea; quotes the Igna- 
tian Epistles, 142; the author of ‘the 
Long Rec¢ension probably acquainted 
with his works, 249 sq. 

Basilideans, their cowardice under per- 
secution, 604 

Basilides; character of his docetism, 
365 sq.; his date, 370; not alluded to 
in Ignatian Epistles, 370; inference 
therefrom, 370 A 

Bassus, presbyter of Magnesia, 34, 3523 
meets Ignatius at Smyrna, 352; the 
name, 352 

Baur; on coincidences in Lucian with 
Ignatian Epistles, 331; his attitude to- 
wards the Curetonian Letters, 270; on 
the date of the Vossian Letters, 270; 
on the place of writing of the Vossian 
Letters, 385 

Benignus (S.); patron saint of Dijon, 431; 
story of his connexion with Polycarp, 

431; the legend of the Gallic Terge- 
mini, 431; his martyrdom, 431, 500; 
his day, 431 i 

Bentley; accepts the Vossian letters, 317; 
story to the contrary explained, 317 

Bernard (S.); quoted as an authority for 
the correspondence of Ignatius with S. 
John and the Virgin, 224 sq.; the true 
reading of the passage, 225; in reality 
refers to the Letter to Mary of Casso- 
bola, 225; perhaps alludes to an ex- 
tant Clairvaux MS, 225. 

Bernays’ essay on Lucian, 331 sq. 

Bishops; ordained by S. John, 424 sq.; 
instancés of youthful, 425; their suc- 
cession at Smyrna, 447 sq.; see Zpisco- 


Bithynian persecution; its severity, 17; 
yet no account preserved by Christian 
writers, 18; see Pliny 

Bochart, on the word edirapdos, 397 

Borghesi; on the interval between the 
consulate and proconsulate, 638; his 
criticisms on Masson’s chronology of 
Aristides, 638; error of, i 
Salvius, 638; infers a Parthian war of 
Antoninus Pius, 646 

Blondel; attacks Ussher, 318; nature of 
his attack, 394; answered by Ham- 
mond, 318; anachronisms imputed to 
Ignatius by, 371 sq.; on the age of 
Polycarp, 421 i 

Brome; see Crome he 

Bryennios; his edition of the Epistles of 
S. Norse Ne his collation for the 
present w: Iro oe 

Bucherius; on the year of Polycarp’s — 
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martyrdom, 634 sq.; on the day of 
Polycarp’s martyrdom, 683 

Bucolus, bishop of Smyrna, 417 Sq., 4475 
story of his connexion with Polycarp, 
417 sq-; of his death, 418; of his 
burial place, 454; may have been or- 
dained by S. John, 425 

Bull accepts Vossian letters, 316 

Bunsen; his criticism of Petermann con- 
sidered, 98 sq.; on the authorship of 
the Apostolical Constitutions, 251; 
supports the Curetonian theory, 320; 
criticism on, 349 

Bunyan, his captivity and that of Igna- 
tius compared, 347 sq. 

Burgundian origin of Mss of the Long 
Recension, 119, 261 

Burrhus, deacon of Ephesus, 34, 352; 
meets Ignatius at Smyrna, 34; ac- 
companies him to Troas, 36, 3523 
the amanuensis of letters, 352, 356; 
leaves him, 356; coincidence of the 
name in the apocryphal acts of S. 
John, 352 

Byzantium ; espouses the cause of Niger, 
510; its punishment by Severus, 510; 
no persecution under M. Aurelius at, 
510, sq.; Tertullian’s evidence, 511, 
523 


Bactiooa in the epitaph of Abercius 
applied to the Roman Church, 482 
Biobavaros, 489 


Cecilia (S.); alleged history of her life 
and martyrdom, 300 sq.; her Acts un- 
authentic, 501; discovery and removal 
of her body by Paschal I, 502; its ex- 
humation by Sfondrati, 503; De Rossi’s 
discoveries in the Cemetery of S. Xys- 
tus, 503; his inferences therefrom, 503 
sq.; date of martyrdom considered, 504 
sq.; day of the martyrdom, 506 

Ceecilius Capella; commands the garri- 
son at Byzantium, 510; his saying 
about the Christians, 510 sq., 523 

Ceesar, alone, of Augustus, 679 sq. 

Ceesarius, the month, 66 

Calamzon, the month, 668 sq: 

Calendars, seventeen compared in the 
A scorn and Leyden Hemerologies, 

I 

(1) ‘ Asiatic’ and ‘ Ephesian ’ Calen- 
dars, 661, 667; a modification of the 
Julian, 661 sq.; their peculiarities, 662 
sq., 665 sq., 679; confirmed by Galen 
and by inscriptions, 663 sq. ; reason of 
the name ‘Ephesian’, 669 sq.; date of 
introduction, 678 sq.; see Months 

(2) Aphrodisian Calendar, 680 
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(3) Athenian Calendar, 667, 678 
(4) Cyzicene Calendar, 667; names 
of the months discussed, 668 
(5) Cyprian Calendar, date and cha- 
racter, 682; connexion with ‘ Asiatic’ 
and ‘Ephesian’, 663, 682 
(6) Delian Calendar, 667 
(7) Ephesian Calendar proper, as 
learnt from inscriptions, etc., 669 
(8) Jewish Calendar ; its fluctuations, 
692 sq-; nineteen years’ cycle, 693 
(9) Julian Calendar, its peculiarities, 
663, 666; date of introduction, 679 
(10) Macedonian Calendar, 664, 667, 
669, 676 
(11) Rhodian Calendar, 678 
(12) Smyrnzan Calendar, 667; au- 
thorities for, 669 ; not Syromacedonian, 
684 
(13) Syro-Macedonian Calendar; its 
three stages, 684 
(14) Other Calendars, 663, 678 
Wieseler’s theory of a lunar calendar 
at Smyrna in Polycarp’s age, 670 sq.; 
Salmon’s, 672 sq.; reasons against these 
views, 673 sq.; introduction of solar 
calendar under Augustus, 678 sq.3 
probably by Paullus Fabius Maximus, 
680 sq. 
Callisto, the story of Polycarp’s adoption 
by, 417 sq. 
Callistus, Cemetery of, 502 sq. 
Calvin, on the genuineness of the Ignatian 
epistles, 227 
Camerius the deacon saved by Poly- 
carp, 419 
Canon, testimony of Ignatius tothe, 388 
sq.; compared with that of Polycarp, 
580; of Justin Martyr, 388; of Irenceus, _ 
388 
Capitolinus; on the tribunicia potestas 
of M. Aurelius, 642; on expeditions of 
Antoninus Pius, 645, 647; on an Egyp- 
tian rebellion quelled by him, 646 
Caracalla; date of his birth, 498; his 
joint rule with Severus, 498; see An- 
toninus Caracalla 
Carmen; a hymn, 51; any set form of 
words, 51 
Carpus and Papylus; Acts of Martyrdom, 
543, 624 sq.; see Papylus, Pergamene 
Martyrs 
Cassobola, Mary of, 224 sq., 236; called 
‘Christifera’, 224; her alleged letter to 
Ignatius not in some Mss of Long Re- 
cension, 111; not at first published in 
the Latin version of the Long Recen- 
sion, 102, 124; omitted also at first 
from the Greek printed text, 102 
Cassobola, Mary of, alleged correspon- 
dence of Ignatius with ; contained in the 
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Long Recension, 70; added to the Epi- 
stles of the Middle Recension, 70; 
referred to by S. Bernard, 225; more 
than one letter to Mary spoken of, 225; 
origin of this error, 225; by the same 
hand as the Long Recension, 234 sq. ; 
(i) internal evidence for this, 234 sq.; 
(ii) external evidence, 237; position in 
Mss and versions, 237; fallacious ar- 
guments therefrom, of Pearson and 
Cureton, 238 sq.; explanation of its 
position, 240 sq. 

Catalogues, Syriac, containing Ignatius, 


207 

‘Catholic Church’; passages where the 
expression occurs, 398 ; two meanings of 
the expression, 399 sq., 605; its use in 
the Ignatian Epistles, 398; in the Letter 
of the Smyrnzeans, 605 sq. 

Celibacy in the Pionian Life of Polycarp, 


423 

Celsus; his date, 514; not to be identified 
with the friend of Lucian, 514; a Pla- 
tonic eclectic, 514; character of his 
book against the Christians, 513 sq. 

Cemeteries in Rome, 496, 502 sq., 504 

Ceraunius, archbishop of Paris, date of, 
431, 555 

Cerdon; teaches at Rome, 435; date of 
his arrival in Rome, 435 

Cerinthus; character of the docetism of, 
366 sq.; not the type attacked in the 
Ignatian Epistles, 366; but in the 
Epistles of S. John, 367 sq.; Irenzeus 
on his meeting with S. John, 434 

Christ, the reign of, an early mode of 
speaking, 619 sq. 

‘Christian’; Lipsius on the history of the 
name, 400, 403 sq.; testimony of Latin 
historians, 401 ; of a Pompeian graffito, 
401 sq.; of Christian canonical writings, 
402 sq.; associated in its origin with 
Antioch, 402 sq.; its termination Asiatic, 
403; the name not at first used by the 
Christians, 403; adoption by the Chris- 
tians themselves, 404; new derivatives 
coined, 404 - 

en era, practice of dating from the, 

19 

Christian writers, on the relations of the 
Church and the Empire under Hadrian, 
Pius and Marcus, 518 sq. 

Christianity; recognised as a new religion 
by Tacitus, Suetonius, Sulpicius Severus, 
10; a religio illicita, II sq., 440; yet 
not always persecuted, 15 sq.; reason of 
this, 16 sq. ; its relation to other pro- 
hibited religions, 17; to lawful religions, 
20; first recognised by Roman law as a 
burial club, 20; persecuted by Trajan 
as a guild, 18, 29; its aggressive 
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character, 21; its resemblance to Cyni- 
cism, 331 sq.3 see Christians 

Christians; why at first confused with 
Jews, 9; the distinction when recognised, 
9; their position under Nero, 2 sq., 7, 
11; under Domitian, 7, 11 sq., 356 sq.3 
under Trajan 13 sq., 50Sq., 357, 4403 
their numbers, 55; their hours of 
service, 51 sq.; charges of obstinacy 
brought against, 50; of profligacy, 52 
sq-; under Hadrian, 440sq., 462sq., 
486 sq.; under Antoninus Pius, 442 sq., 
492 sq.; mode of procedure against, 
493; under Marcus Aurelius, 445 sq., 
493 Sq., 510 sq-; under Commodus, 
357, 483, 509 sq.; under Septimius 

everus, 482 ; under Alexander Severus, 

441; under Decius, 622 sq. 

‘Christifera’; applied to Mary of Casso- 
bola, 224; confusion resulting from 
this application, 119, 224 

Christology, generally, 254; of the Igna- 
tian Epistle to the Philippians, 244; of 
the interpolated Epistle to the Romans, 
265; of the Long Recension generally, 
254 sq.3 contrasted with the teaching 
in the genuine epistles, 254; of the 
Epistle of Polycarp, 577; this last con- 
trasted with that of the genuine Igna- 
tian Epistles, 579 sq.; see Docetism 

Christopher (S.); history of, 27; legend 
of, 27; analogy of the legend to that of 
the Theophoros, 27 

Chronicon Paschale; its date, 663 its 
sources, 66; its errors, 66; its account 
of the persecution of Trajan, 65 sq. ; 
its testimony to Polycarp’s ordination 
by S. John considered, 425; quotes the 
Long Recension, 201 sq.; its account 
of Polycarp’s visit to Rome, 552; and 
martyrdom, 552 sq.; passage emended 
in, 553; sources of its information here, 
632; explanation of the year given for 
the martyrdom, 633; its error as to the 
month of the martyrdom, 660, 688 

Church; its prominence in the Ignatian 
Epistles, 579 sq-; not so in the Epistle 
of Polycarp, 580 

Churton, on the authorship of the Latin 
Version of the Middle Recension, 76 

Cittinus, proper name, 509 

Clairvaux Ms, no. 119, perhaps alluded to 
by S. Bernard, 225 

Claude Joly; history and date of, 107; 
MS belonging to him, 107, 108 

Claudian, on the miracle of the Thunder- 


1 on, 472 

Clemens tlie, 12, 356 sq. 

Clement, Epistle of; coincidences with, 
in the Ignatian Epistles, 357, 358, 388; 
in the Letter of the Smyrnzans, 610 
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sq.; silent about episcopacy inthe Roman 
Church, 384; compounds used in, 395 

Clement of Alexandria; his testimony to 
episcopacy, 379 sq.; his coincidences 
with the Ignatian Epistles, 135 ; his ac- 
count of S. John’s life at Ephesus, 424 ; 
his anonymous instructor, 428; his 
views on martyrdom, 604, 605 

Clement of Rome; his personal character 
contrasted with that of Ignatius, 1 sq. ; 
his formula of quotation, 577 

‘Clementine Homilies’, character of Simon 
Magus in the, 334 

Clergy, lower orders of the; list given in 
the Long Recension, 246 sq. ; by Cor- 
nelius of Rome, 246; by Council of 
Antioch, 246; by Council of Laodicea, 
247; the argument derived therefrom 
as to the date of the Long Recension, 
246 sq. 

Coloe, inscriptions at, 675 

Commodus; state of the Christians under, 
357, 483, 509 sq-; influence of Marcia 
upon, 357, 510; his appointment of 
consules suffecti, 640; made Cesar, 
703; his joint sovereignty with M. 
Aurelius, 625, 645 sq., 696, 7043; acces- 
sion, 704; adopts the name ‘Pius’, 
645; change of preenomen, 704; games 
at Smyrna in honour of, 694 

Commune Asiz; its games, at Smyrna, 
693 sq. 3 elsewhere, 679; its influence 
on the reform of the calendar, 679; see 
Asiarchs 

Compounds used in the Ignatian Epistles, 
395 sq-; in the Epistle of Clement, 
395; in Xenophon, 396 

Copiatee, 247, 252 

Copto-Thebaic version of Ignatian Epi- 
stles, 1or sq. 

Cornelianus; mentioned in the Life of 
S. Abercius, 477; persons of the name, 


Cornelius of Rome, on the lower orders 
of the clergy, 246 

Correspondence with S. John and the 
Virgin, 223 sq.; see Mary the Virgin, 
Spurious Ignatian Epistles 

Cotelier; MSS employed by, 107, 108, 
120; on a catalogue of Beauvais, 224 

Crescens; bearer of the Epistle of Poly- 
carp, 584; his connexion with Philippi, 
584; the name, 584 

Crescens; his martyrdom in Chronicon 
Paschale, 65 

Crocus, delegate from Ephesus meets 
Ignatius, 34, 352 

Cine Walter; donor of the Caiensis Ms, 
80; his name wrongly given by Ussher, 
8 


2 
Cronion, the month, 668 
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Cross of Christ; its prominence in the 
Ignatian Epistles, as contrasted with 
the Epistle of Polycarp, 579 

Cureton; discovers and publishes two 
Mss of Syriac version of three Igna- 
tian Epistles, Short Recension, 72, 268; 
his theory, 268; attacked by Words- 
worth, 269; replies in his Vindiciae 
Ignatianae, 269; discovers a third Ms, 
72, 269; publishes his Corpus Igna- 
tianum, 269; his supporters and op- 
ponents, 269 sq.; two classes of the 
latter, 270; his method discussed, 271 
sq.; recent opinion unfavourable to 
his view, 272 sq.; his theory fully dis- 
cussed, 273 sq.; his fallacious reason- 
ing from the comparative date of Mss, 
277 sq-; publishes fragments of a 
Syriac Version of the Middle Recen- 
sion, 89; mistaken as to its character, 
73, 92 sq-; on the evidence for the 
spurious epistles, 238; on the testi- 
mony of Eusebius, 238 sq.; on the 
position of the additional epistles in 
MSS, 240; on the authorship of the 
Ignatian Epistle to the Philippians, 
242; on alleged extensive forgeries of 
Ignatian literature, 262; minor criti- 
cism on, 80 

Curetonian Letters; see Short Recension, 
Ignatian Epistles of the 

Cynicism, attacked by Lucian, 331; by 
Aristides, 517; its resemblance to 
Christianity, 331 sq., 517 

Cyprian (S.); his captivity compared 
with that of Ignatius, 345; state of 
episcopacy in the time of, 381; his 
martyrdom shows coincidences with 
the passion of Christ, 596 sq.; with 
the martyrdom of Polycarp, 600 

Cyprian Calendar ; see Calendars 

Cyril of Jerusalem; coincidence with the 
Ignatian Epistles in, 345 

Cyrillonas; his date, 159; his metrical 
hymns, 159; coincidence with the 
Ignatian Epistles in, 159 

Cyzicene Calendar; see Calendars 


Kaborixn exxAnola (7), 398 sq.; see Catholic 
Church 
xaboduxéds, two meanings of the word, 


399 Sq- 
AA lp Adyos, 58 
kepavvoBddos, 473 
Kepavvopopos, 474 
KwWmaTal, 247, 252 
XNpat, 332, 385 
XpioT europe, 250 
Xpioriavicpds, 400 Sq. 
xptoriavds, 400 sq.; see Christian 
XpesTropdpos, 224 
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Daillé; attacks the Vossian Letters, 266, 
318; character of his attack, 318 sq., 
394; answered by Pearson, 266, 320; 
on the testimony of Irenzus to the 
Ignatian Epistles, 324 sq.; on the 
silence of Irenzeus, 328 sq.; on the 
Stichometria of Nicephorus, 337 sq.3 


on the mention of Onesimus, 351 ; on | 


supposed allusions to Valentinus, 371; 
on the word Sige, 371 sq.; on the 
establishment of episcopacy, 376 sq., 
382; on the style of the Ignatian 
Epistles, 394 sq.; on the word Aedrap- 
dos, 398; minor criticisms upon, 388, 
389, 394 Sq. 

Damas, bishop of Magnesia; meets Igna- 
tius, 34, 351, 352; the name, 352 

Damasus, inscriptions discovered of, 496 


sq. 

Dante, on the prayer of Gregory the 
Great, 6 

Daphne; position of, 41; immoral sur- 
roundings of, 42; translation of bones 
of Babylas to, 41; effect of the transla- 
tion, 42; visit of Julian to, 42; Baby- 
las’ bones removed from, 43; riot at, 
433 fire at, 43 sq. 

Daphnus, of Smyrna; meets Ignatius, 35, 
354; the name, 354; story of his con- 
nexion with Polycarp, 419 

De la Berge, criticisms on, 56, 58 

De Larroque replies to Pearson, 321 

De Rossi; discoveries of, 488, 496 sq., 
503 ; on the date of the burial chamber 
of Januarius, 497, 499; on the story of 
S. Caecilia, 503 sq.; on the two Urbans, 


505 

De Thou, identification of Mss bearing 
the name of, 108, 120 

Deaconesses; in the time of Pliny, 53; 
their name, 53; as doorkeepers, 252 

Deacons; in the genuine Ignatian Epi- 
stles, 382 sq.; in the Epistle of Poly- 
carp, 578 

Decius, the emperor; Pionius’ martyrdom 
under, 622, 625, 696 sq.; Polycarp’s 
martyrdom placed in the Menza under, 
561; date of the consulships of, 695, 
698 ; Pergamene martyrdoms assigned 
to, 625 

Decius, the younger, 695, 699 

Delian Calendar; see Calendars 

Denzinger on the mutual relation of the 
Syriac Versions of Ignatius, 97 sq.; his 


attitude towards the Curetonian Letters, — 


270 
Dierauer on the character of by pa 7 
Didascalia (alleged) of Clement, Ignatius, 
and Polycarp, 250 sq-, 337 Sq+» 


457 
Didrachma for temple service; diverted 
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to the Capitoline Jupiter, 11; exacted 
rigorously by Domitian, 11 sq. 

Diognetus, Epistle to; on the persecu- 
tion of the Church, 517 sq. 

Dion Cassius; on the death of Flavius 
Clemens, 12 sq.; confuses Jews and 
Christians, 13; his story about Apollo- 
nius of Tyana, 439; on the miracle of 
the Thundering Legion, 472 

Dionysius the Areopagite, alleged martyr- 
dom under Hadrian, 489; mention of 
him by Dionysius of Corinth, 555; 
alleged writings of ; quote Ignatius, 169; 
Latin version made by Grossteste’s 
orders, 77; conjoined with the Ignatian 
Epistles of the Long Recension in the 
Latin edition of Stapulensis, 102; in 
the Vatican MS of the Greek, 104; in 
the attack of Daillé, 318; his so-called 
Epistle to Polycarp, 548 

Docetism; conflict of Ignatius with, 39, 
359 sq.; its attraction to the Oriental 
mind, 364 sq.; its relation to Judaisers, 
364; three types of, according to Ire- 
neeus, 365; a fourth type, 365; these 
types examined, 366 sq. ; its existence in 
the time of Ignatius, 367; form attacked 
by Ignatius, 366; form assailed in S. 
John’s epistles, 367; this form com- 
pared with that attacked by Ignatius, 
368; and by Polycarp, 368, 569 sq.; ar- 
gument for date derived therefrom, 
307, 368; the strongest forms the 
earliest, 368; see Gnostic Fudaism 

Domitian; exacts the didrachma from 
the Jews, 11 sq.; distinction between 
Jew and Christian in his reign, 12 sq.; 
the case of Flavius Clemens, 12 sq.; 
story in Dion Cassius in connexion 
with his death, 439 

Domitilla Flavia, niece of Domitian, a 
Christian, 12 sq., 356 sq. 

Doulcet, on the Acts of Symphorosa, 487 ; 
on those of Felicitas, 497 sq. 

Dove at the martyrdom of Polycarp, 
591, 598; the passage an interpolation, 
591, 627 sq.; its origin, 627 sq.; sup- 
posed coincidence with Lucian to 
abandoned, 5 A 

Dressel ; his edition of the Ignatian Epi- 
stles, 74; on the mutual relation of the 
Greek MSS, 74 sq.; criticisms on, 104, 
III 

Drosine martyred under Trajan, 64 

Ducere (ad supplicium), 50 

Duchesne on the epitaph. of S. Abercius, 
479, 482; on the date of treatise ad- 
dressed to Avircius Marcellus, 482 


Sethe vorépa, 662 
dex Gels, passive, 508 
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dudxwy, date of the form, 485 
dx, 387 
OpdKovres, 471 


Ebed Jesu, Catalogue of, 267 sq. 

Edicts against the Christians; perhaps 
none before the rescript of Trajan, 11; 
see Christianity, Christians 

Egnatius, see Zenatius 

Eleutherus, the first recorded archdeacon, 
4353 afterwards bishop of Rome, 435 

‘English Reviewer’ attacks Cureton’s 
theory, 269; his argument as regards 
motive of abridgment refuted by Cure- 
ton, 310 sq. 

Ephesian Calendar; see Calendars 

Ephesians, a second letter of Ignatius 
promised to the, 405 sq. 

Ephesus; not visited by Ignatius, 350; 
delegates from, 34, 351 sq.; after the 
fall of Jerusalem the headquarters of 
Christendom, 422, 424; apostles and 
others at, 422; S. John at, 422, 424 
sq-; imperial visits to, 432 sq. 

Ephraem of Antioch, refers to Ignatius, 
194 

Ephrem Syrus; coincidences with the 
Ignatian Epistles, 142, 313; their use 
in determining date of the Syriac Ver- 
sion, 313; date of his death, 142, 313 

Epictetus; his friendship with Hadrian 
and with Rusticus, 512; his relations 
with M. Aurelius, 512; his reference 
to the Christians, 512 

Episcopacy ; the Ignatian Epistles a cen- 
tre of controversy upon, 227 sq.; Igna- 
tius’ conception of, 375 sq.; his testi- 
mony to its extension, 376; its establish- 
ment and development, 377; evidence 
for, found in Irenaeus, 377 sq.; in 
Polycrates, 379; in Clement of Alex- 
andria, 379; in the Muratorian canon, 
380; in the references to Polycarp, 
380; its area considered, 380 sq.; the 
conception of it in the Ignatian 
Epistles not sacerdotal, 381 sq.; the 
centre of order, 382, not autocratic, 
382; not diocesan, 383 ; not established 
early in the church of Rome, 381, 383 
sq.; its presence in the Curetonian 
letters, 307 sq.; no direct allusion in 
the Epistle of Polycarp to, 577, 578 

Epitropus; his wife perhaps identical 
with Gavia, 35, 353; the name con- 
sidered, 353 sq. 

Ethiopic fragments of Ignatian litera- 

_ ture, 262 

Euarestus ; amanuensis of the Letter of 
the Sm , 608; the name, 609 

Eucharist ; its relation to the Agape, 52, 
386 sq.; by Pliny confused with bap- 


tism, 52; administered to the newly 
baptized, 52; hour of celebration of, 52 

Eucharistic teaching in the Curetonian 
Letters, 307 

Eulogius; mentioned in the Long Recen- 
sion, 248; persons of the name, 248 

Eumenia, inscriptions at, 677 

Euodius, bishop of Antioch; his place in 
the list of bishops, 29; Eusebius on, 
29; Apostolical Constitutions on, 29; 
the traditional originator of the word 
‘Christian’, 402. 

Euplus, delegate from Ephesus, 34 sq., 
353 S4- 

Eusebius of Caesarea; on the character 
of Trajan, 3; his account of martyr- 
doms under Trajan, 58 sq.; on the 
episcopate of Euodius, 29; on the con- 
nexion of Ignatius with S. John, 29, 
137; on the date of Ignatius’ episco- 
pate, 137; on the date of Ignatius’ 
martyrdom, 137; his account of it, 
138 sq.; prominence given to it by, 40; 
quotes the Ignatian Epistles, 137 sq., 
336; Cureton on his testimony to them, 
238 sq.; his formula of quotation, 59; 
his use of Néyos exer, 238; of pepopevn 
émisToX}, 238 sq.; had the genuine Ig- 
natian Epistles before him, 276, 278; 
perhaps derived his copy from Origen, 
276, 336; obligation of the author of 
the Long Recension to him, 236, 249; 
his account of Polycarp, 541; quotes 
Irenzeus, 538, 542, 5433; quotes the 
Letter of the Smyrnzeans, 542, 591 Sq.; 
but abridges it, 620; quotes the Epistle 
of Polycarp, 140; value of his evi- 
dence for the Epistle of Polycarp, 
565; for the Acts of Pionius, 623 sq.; 
the volume of Martyrdoms in his 
hands, 624 sq., 632, 695 sq-, 7OI sq.; 
his error as to the date of Pionius’ 
martyrdom, 624 sq., 696, 701; on the 
date of the martyrdom of Polycarp, 
541, 629 sq.3; associates it with the 
persecutions in Gaul, 541, 629; his 
evidence considered at length, 629 sq.; 
on the date of martyrdoms of Carpus 
and Papylus, 696; his ignorance of 
Latin and Latin Fathers, 61; used a 
Greek translation of Tertullian, 57, 
61; his ignorance of dates, 620 sq., 
702; especially of imperial annals, 631 ; 
his vague use of the name ‘ Antoninus’, 
631, 633; relation of his Ecclesiastical 
History to his Collection of Ancient 
Martyrdoms, 592, 624; to his Chroni- 
con, 631sq.; editions of his Chronicon, 
541, 545, 632; the Armenian Version, 
3 sq., 632; habit of grouping events in 
this work, 629 sq.; see Jerome 
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Eutecnus, of Smyrna, meets Ignatius, 


35 
Eutychides of Sicyon; his statue of the 
Fortune of Antioch, 47 sq. 
Euxenianus, alleged letter of M. Aurelius 
to, 476; found in the Life of Abercius, 
477; its contents, 477; Prof. Ramsay’s 
view of the date considered, 484 
Evagrius mentions Ignatius, 195 


éropkiorys, 246 


Faber Stapulensis; edits the Latin Version 
of the Long Recension, 102; omits the 
Epistle of Mary to Ignatius, 1o2, 124; 
Funk on the Mss used by, 124 

Farrar, on the word Christian, 403 

Fasts in the Early Church, 247 sq. 

Faustina, the elder ; her deification, 444 

Faustina, the younger; date of her marri- 
age with M. Aurelius discussed, 641, 
655; introduced into the story of S. 
Abercius, 477 

Faustus (Q. Anicius); interval between 
his consulship and his proconsulate, 640 

Felicitas and her seven sons; story of 
their martyrdom under M. Aurelius, 
495 Sq.; spuriousness of the Acts, 495 ; 
similarity to the story of Symphorosa, 
488, 495; evidence of the Liberian 
catalogue, 496; of Poca cmear we Sq: } 
of Gregory the Great, 497; brothers in 
suffering only, 497 sq.; day of their 
martyrdom an imperial anniversary, 
498; year of their martyrdom, 498 sq. 

Fell’s researches after the Syriac Version, 
268 

Festivals in the Early Church, 247 

Flavius Clemens; see Clemens 

Florinus, pupil of Polycarp, 429; date, 
432; his position at court, 429, 4333 
perhaps in the suite of the pro-consul 
T. Aurelius Fulvus (Antoninus Pius), 
4333 may have accompanied Polycarp 
to Rome, 435 : 

Florinus, the Epistle to, text, 538 sq.; 
translation, 429; date, 429; compared 
with other works of Irenzeus, 429, 564; 
circumstances of writing, 429; quoted 
by Eusebius, 543 

Florus-Bede, Martyrology of; its author- 
ship, 558; mentions Polycarp and 
others, 558 

Forum Romanum, traces of Trajan’s 
clemency in, 4 

Francis (S.) of Assisi, tendency shown 
by the story of his stigmata, 59 

Friedlander on the character of Trajan, 7 

Fronto, delegate from Ephesus to Ig- 
natius, 34 

Fronto of Cirta, his intimacy with Marcus 
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Aurelius, 445, 510, 513; with Arrius 
Antoninus, 524; his libels on the 
Christians, 52, 445, 513; his appoint- 
ment to the proconsulship of Asia, 640, 
647; date of his death, 529; relation 
of the Apology of. Minucius Felix to, 
519; his language respecting the two 
emperors, 657 : 

Fronto, proconsuls (elect) of Asia of the 
name, 640 

Fulminata, fulminatrix legio, 474 sq. 

Fulvus (T. Aurelius), see Antoninus Pius 

Fundanus; see W/inucius Fundanus 

Funk; on the Latin version of the Long 
Recension, 124; on the date of the 
Long Recension, 260; on the scriptural 
quotations in the Epistles of Ignatius 
and Polycarp, 580 


Gaius mentioned in the postscript of the 
Letter of the Smyrnzans, 621 

Gaius the orthodox interlocutor in the 
Dialogue with Proclus, 627; his pos- 
sible identity with Hippolytus, 627; 
his name inserted in the postscript by 
the false Pionius, 627 

Galen; early use of the word ‘leopard’, 
398; his notice of the Christians, 515 ; 
date of the treatise in which it occurs, 
515; an alleged quotation in Abulfeda 
from, 515 sq.; his evidence for a solar 
calendar in Asia, 664 sq.; passage 
emended by Ussher, 664; further emen- 
dation, 673; claimed in support of a 
lunar reckoning, 673 

Gallican Martyrs; history of the docu- 
ment relating to the, 499; date of their 
martyrdom, 499; character of the per- 
secution, 499 sq.; bold conduct of, 3933 
coincidences with the martyrdom of 
Polycarp, 589 sq., 595, 5995 with the 
Passion of Christ, 595; Eusebius on, 
500; Gregory of Tours on, 500, 551 

Gallican Churches, Letter of the; see 
Vienneand Lyons, Letter of the Churches 
Q, 


Gaul; introduction of the Gospel into, 
381; episcopacy in, 381; called Gala- 
tia, 381 

Gavia, perhaps the same as the wife of 
Epitropus, 35, 354 

Gebhardt ; on the chronology of Aristides, 
; 54; Criticisms on, 653; obligations to, 


Gelasius, pk 3 of Rome, quotes the Ig- 
natian Epistles, 168; his ‘ Liber adv. 
Eutychem et Nestorium,’ 168 

Genuine Ignatian Epistles; see Jiddle 


Recension 
Genuinum natale, 699 
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Geography of Asia Minor illustrating the 
journey of Ignatius, 348 sq. 

Georgius Hamartolus; mentions Ignatius, 
214; places Polycarp’smartyrdom under 
Antoninus Pius, 557, 633; Cedrenus 
and other plagiarists of, 557; includ- 
ing Pearson’s anonymous chronicler, 
557 

Germanicus; his boldness in martyrdom, 
393, 436 

Gesner; date of his edition of the Ig- 
natian Epistles, 109; MS employed by, 
109 

Gibbon; his account of the Babylas Riots 
criticised, 43 sq., 45 

Gieseler, on the character of Trajan, 7 

Gladiatorial shows; magnificence of Tra- 
jan’s, 341 sq.; supplied from the pro- 
vinces, 342; rescript of Severus and 
Caracalla respecting, 342 sq. 

Gnostic Judaism attacked by Ignatius, 
359 sq.; his language respecting it, 
showing (a) the Gnostic element, 
359, (4) the Judaic element, 360; yet 
the heresy one and the same, 361 sq.; 
literature regarding, 363; its relation 
to the Colossian heresy, 363, 364; to 
the heresy in the Pastoral Epistles, 
362, 364; in all three a Judaic side, 
and a Gnostic side, 364; its relation to 
the Docetism attacked in S. John’s 
Epistles, 367 sq.; see Docetism 

Good Shepherd, referred to in the epi- 
taph of Abercius, 481, 482 

Gordian; his son slain by Philip, 40; 
the martyrdom of Polycarp placed by 
Socrates under, 546, 633 sq.; men- 
tioned in the Acts of Pionius, 634, 697 

Gorres; on the character of Trajan, 7; 
on the evidence of Hilary of Poitiers, 
I5 Sq.3 supposes an anachronism in the 
Letter of the Smyrnzans, 487, 619 

Graffito at Pompeii containing the word 
‘Christian’, 401 

Granianus (Q. Licinius Silvanus); date 
of his proconsulate, 463; miscalled 
Serenius, 463, 464 

‘Great Sabbath’; in the Letter of the 
Smyrnzeans, the day of Polycarp’s mar- 
tyrdom, 611, 660; according to Zahn, 
of his apprehension, 612; explanation 
of Bucher, 683; of Ussher, 683; of 
Hilgenfeld, 609, 654, 685 sq.; the words 
condemned by Lipsius as spurious, 
654 sq-; interpreted by Wieseler as a 
Christian observance, 671; its relation 
to the 23rd February in A.D. 155, 643; 
and in A.D. 250, 699 sq.; meaning of 
the term in the Christian Church, 690; 
in Jewish nomenclature, 690 sq.; in 
the Letter of the Smyreans, ‘a great 
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sabbath’, 691; perhaps the Feast of 
Purim, 691, 700 

Greek cities, meaning of, 664, 673 

Gregory Barhebraeus ; mentions Ignatius’ 
vision of angels, 31, 220; quotes the 
Ignatian Epistles, 220 

Gregory of Tours mentions Ignatius, 
195; on the Gallican martyrs, 500, 
551; describes a miracle on Polycarp’s 
festival, 455 sq., 552; mentions Poly- 
carp, 551; passage criticised and ex- 
plained, 551; comparative dates and 
value of his works, 551 

Gregory the Great; biographers of, 4; 
prays for the soul of Trajan, 3 sq.; wide 
currency of the story, 6 sq.; his alleged 
acquaintance with the Long Recension, 
117 sq-, 196; his evidence as to the 
story of S. Felicitas, 497; his gifts to 
Queen Theodolind, 491, 497 

Grossteste, bishop of Lincoln; according 
to Ussher author of the Latin Version 
of the Middle Recension, 76; pro- 
bability considered, 76 sq., 261; his 
Greek scholarship, 77; his translations 
from the Greek, 77; bequeaths his 
books to the Franciscans at Oxford, 
77, 261 

Grotius on the Vossian Letters, 316 

Guilds; Trajan’s aversion to, 18 sq., 53; 
his letter on the firemen at Nicomedia, 
19; on the convivial club at Amisa, 
Ig sq-; persecutes Christianity as a 
guild, 19 sq. 


yevvnrés and ‘yevytés; how employed 
by the author of the Long Recension, 
255; date at which the distinction be- 
came recognised, 256 


Hadrian; his character, 440 sq.; its 
sceptical side, 440; its superstitious 
side, 440 sq.; its strong contrasts, 
441; his love of peace, 441; his rela- 
tions to Christianity, 440 sq., 460 sq. 3 
story of Christian temples built by 
him, 441; his letter to Servianus, 441, 
464; apologetic literature addressed 
to him, 441 sq.; character and effect 
of his rescript to Minucius Fundanus, 
442, 460 sq.; alleged persecutions under, 
442, 491; the error traced to Jerome, 
492, 524 sq.; and circulated only in 
the West, 525; acts and notices of 
martyrdoms under, 486 sq.; only one 
authenticated martyrdom under, 442, 
492; perhaps the effect of his dis- 
ordered intellect, 442, 492; murders 
Servianus, 442; date of his visits to 
Asia Minor, 432, 617 sq.; to Athens, 
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617; his donations to Smyrna, 451 
sq-; his treatment of the Jews, 4533 
honours paid to him at Tralles, 617; 
his title ‘Olympius’, 444, 452, 6185 
other titles of, 444; notices of his reign 
grouped by Eusebius, 630 

Hall, bishop of Norwich; his defence of 
episcopacy, 229; his quotations from 
Ignatius, 229; his testimony to Us- 
sher’s services, 316 

Halloix; on the age of Polycarp, 421; 
draws attention to the Life of S. Aber- 
cius, 478; criticisms on, 226, 425 

Hammond; his defence of episcopacy 
and of the Vossian letters, 318 

Harnack; on the relation of the Eucha- 
rist and the Agape, 52 

Heathen writers, notices of the Christians 
in, 9 Sq-, 512 sq. 

Hefele on the motive of the abridgment 
into the Curetonian letters, 311 

Hegesippus ; the authority for the martyr- 
dom of Symeon, 21; his account, 58 
sq.; his list of the seven sects, 58; 
his life at Rome, 435 

Heliodorus ; prefect of Egypt, 638; his 
date, 624 sq., 655 

Herennius Etruscus ; 
Younger 

Hermas; his servile origin, 435; brother 
to Pius, 435; see Shepherd of Hermas 

Herminianus (Cl. L.), the persecutor; 
his death, 523; his date, 523 

Herodes; Polycarp brought before, 35, 
353» 437 Sq-, 612; son of Nicetes and 
nephew of Alce, 353; coincidence 
in the name, 594, 597 Sq. 

Hetaeriae; see Guilds 

Hierapolis and Hieropolis; their respec- 
tive situations, 478; confused in the 
Life of S. Abercius, 479; and else- 
where, 478 

Hilary of Poitiers; on a persecution 
under Vespasian, 15 sq. 

Hilgenfeld; his argument from the silence 
of Irenzeus, 564; his theory of an in- 
terpolation in the Letter of the Smyr- 
nzans, 589, 609 sq.; on the Quarto- 
decimans, 609, 654, 685; on the chro- 
nology of Aristides, 653; on the day 
of Polycarp’s martyrdom, 685 sq.; see 
also Great Sabbath 

Hippolytus, bishop of Portus; on the 
Valentinian system, 373; pupil of 
Irenzeus at Rome, 435, 627; perhaps 
hi Gaius of the Dialogue with Proclus, 

27 

Honorius of Augustodunum, omits men- 
tion of the Epistle to Polycarp, 232 

Hooker, angelology of, 391 

Hooper, bishop of Gloucester ; coinci- 


see Decius the 
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dence in his martyrdom with that of 
Polycarp, 599 

sen his captivity and that of Ignatius, 
34 

Hymns, early Christian, 51 


Idatius, on the date of Polycarp’s martyr- 
dom, 633 

Ignatian Epistles; three forms, 70; nota- 
tion of authorities adopted for, 71; (1) 
Short Form, Syriac Mss, 72 sq.; (2) 
Middle Form, (i) Greek Mss, 73; (ti) 
Latin Version, its history, 76 sq.; its 
character, 78; its mss, 80 sq. ; (iii) 
Armenian Version, its date and charac- 
ter, 84 sq., 313; a translation from the 
Syriac, 86 sq.; Acts of Martyrdom 
translated from the Greek, 89; (iv) 
Syriac Version, a series of fragments, 
89 sq., 3133; its MSS, 89; form parts of 
one translation, 92; the original of the 
Armenian Version above, 92 sq.; the 
Syiac Version of the Short Form an 
abridgment from this, 94 sq.; Acts of 
Martyrdom, its MSS, 99 sq.; a separate 
translation, 100 sq.; "i Copto-Thebaic 
Version, ror sq.; (3) Long Form, (i) 
Greek MSS, 102 sq.; their respective 
value, 117; (ii) Latin Version, 117 sq. ; 
its date, 117; by whom first quoted, 
117 sq.; its’Mss, 118 sq.; their mutual 
relation, 124 sq.; small value of this 
version, 125 sq.; Merx’s theory of three 
Syriac Versions of, 192 sq.; ecclesiasti- 
cal use of, 103, 339; see also Short 
Recension, Middle Recension, Long Re- 
censton, Spurious Ignatian Epistles 

Ignatius (S.); characteristics of his age, 1; 
compared with Clement of Rome, I sq.; 
his name ‘Ignatius’, 22; its history, 22; 
its orthography, 22; its derivation, 25 ; 
other names of, 24 sq.; legend of the 
Theophoros examined, 27; legend of his 
heart, 27sq.; his origin, birth and educa- 
tion, 28; his claim to the title of Apo- 
stolic Father, 28 sq.; his connexion with 
S. Peter, 29,195; with S. Paul, 29; with 
S. John, 29, 137; his place among the 
Antiochene bishops, 29; date of his 
episcopate, 30; Eusebius on this, 1373 
date of his martyrdom, 30; Eusebius 
on this, 137; tradition of his vision of 
angels, 30 sq.; of his interview with 
Trajan, 31 sq.; his condemnation, 32, 
356; his journey to Rome, 32, 308; his- 
torical probability of the journey, 341 
sq.; historical parallels to his treatment, 
344 8q.; his companions, 37, 575; not 
a Roman citizen, 33; his route dis- 
cussed, 33 sq., 348 sq.; his meetit 
with Polycarp, 34; his connexion wi 
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Polycarp, 426 sq., 572 sq.3 his commis- 
sion to Polycarp, 427 sq., 574 Sq-3 
meets other delegates, 34 sq.; writes 
four epistles from Smyrna, 35; their 
character, 35; journey to Troas, 36, 
354 sq.; meets Philo and Rhaius 
Agathopus at Troas, 36; writes three 
epistles from Troas, 36; their character, 
36; character of his letters generally, 
3473 continues his journey, 37, 358 sq.3 
his martyrdom, 37, 38; day of his mar- 
tyrdom, 46, 358 sq.; perhaps the anni- 
versary of the adoption of Trajan, 359; 
influence of his martyrdom on the 
Church, 38; on his writings, 38; his 
value (1) as a theologian, 39 sq.; his 
conflict with Docetism, 39, 359 sq-3 
(2) as an expounder of ecclesiastical 
order, 39; his advocacy of the three- 
fold ministry, 39 sq.; his fame tempo- 
rarily eclipsed by Babylas, 40 sq.; 
first translation of his reliques, 45; 
his grave, 46; his commemoration 
the occasion of Chrysostom’s pane- 
gyric, 46 sq.; second translation of 
his reliques, 47 sq.; the ‘Church of 
Ignatius,’ 48; homilies delivered there 
by Sevegus of Antioch, 48; honours 
paid to Am, 48; days assigned to him 
in the Greek calendar, 46, 48; his 
popularity in the East, 48; among the 
Monophysites, 48 sq.; translations of 
his Epistles, 48; gives his name to the 
Jacobite patriarchs of Antioch, 49; his 
osition in the West, 49; references to 
im in Ecclesiastical writers, 63, 66, 
128 sq.; angelology of, 391; self depre- 
ciation of, 391 sq.; compared with S. 
Paul, 392; his eagerness for martyrdom, 
38, 392 Sq- 
Ignatius, Antiochene Acts of Martyrdom 
of, 348; mention Polycarp, 550 
Ignatius, Roman Acts of Martyrdom of, 
3, 326; quote the Epistle of Polycarp, 


551 
Ignatius, Jacobite patriarch of Antioch; 
the name, 49; catalogue of his books, 
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Irenzeus (S.); date of his birth, 432; of 
his work on Heresies, 135, 324; of 
his connexion with Polycarp, 432; 
with Florinus, 429, 4323; quotes from 
the Ignatian Epistles, 135, 274; shows 
also coincidences, 135; his testimony 
considered, 324 sq-; Daillé’s objections 
to it answered, 324 q.; its bearing on 
the Curetonian vevay § 2743 indirect 
references to Ignatian Epistles by, 326; 
Daillé’s argument from the silence of, 
328 sq.; his testimony to episcopacy, 
377 Sq-; formula of quotation used by, 
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325; his relation to the Canon and 
that of Ignatius, 388 sq.; his account 
of Papias, 426; of Polycarp, 434, 457, 
537 Sq-, 5423 his connexion with Poly- 
carp, 428 sq.; his testimony to the 
Epistle of Polycarp, 537, 539, 564 sq. 3 
his supposed testimony to other Epi- 
stles of Polycarp considered, 429, 457, 
564 sq.; his letter to Victor of Rome 
on the Paschal controversy, 4343; on 
the incident of Polycarp and Marcion, 
4343; his residence at Rome, 435; his 
lectures and pupils there, 435, 6273 
intimation to him there of the death of 
Polycarp, 439; his indirect testimony 
to the Letter of the Smyrnzans, 589 ; 
see also Florinus, The Epistle to 

Isa ibn Zorha; history and date of, 219; 
a quotation ascribed by Pearson to 
him really from Severus of Ashmunin, 
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IXOT2, in the genuine epitaph of Aber- 
cius, 481 


Jacob of Edessa; his date, 25; trans- 
lates the works of Severus, 25; an 
autograph Ms probably extant, 91, 185 ; 
his answers to the questions of Addai, 
go, 92 

James the Just, parallelism in his martyr- 
dom to the sufferings of Christ, 596 

Januarius (S.); story of the martyrdom 
and burial of, 495 sq.; discovery of 
the tomb of, 496 sq. 

Jerome (S.) ; quotes the Ignatian Epistles, 
147 Sq-, 324 sq.; but had no personal 
acquaintance with them, 148; takes 
the quotations from Eusebius and 
Origen, 148; misleads Ussher, 148, 
232; his true position pointed out b 
Pearson, 232; misunderstood by Daille, 
324 sq.; mentions Polycarp, 544 sq-; 
date of several works of, 545; wrongly 
ascribes a persecution to Hadrian, 491 
Sq-, 524 sq.; mistaken as to the mar- 
tyrdom of Publius, bishop of Athens, 
490, 492, 524 sq.; his confusion of two 
persons named Quadratus, 524 sq.; on 
the public reading of the Epistle of — 
Polycarp, 565; his edition of Eusebius’ 
Chronicon, 541, 632; his date for 
Polycarp’s martyrdom, 632; his com- 
mon practice, 632; his errors, 632 

Jerusalem, effect of its capture upon 
Christianity, 422 

Jews; at first confused with Christians, 
9; by Gallio, 9; by Suetonius, 9; 
distinction recognized before the Nero- 
nian persecution, 9; testimony of Taci- 
tus, 9 sq.; of Suetonius, 10; of Sulpicius 
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Severus, 10; their policy to emphasize 
this distinction, 9; their position under 
Nero, 10 sq.3 their position under 
Domitian, 11 sq.; history of the capi- 
tation fee, rr sq.; testimony of Sueto- 
nius to this, 12; Dion Cassius does not 
identify them with Christians, 12 sq.; 
calumniate Christians, 53, 452; perse- 
cutions due to, 11, 58; their relations 
to Christians at the time of Hadrian, 
453; their treatment by Hadrian, 453; 
their influence in Smyrna, 452 sq.; 
their activity at the martyrdom of 
Polycarp, 438, 453, 589, 693; at the 
martyrdom of Pionius, 453 sq-., 693 

John (S.); his age and death in the Chro- 
nicon Paschale, 65, 649; why not men- 
tioned in the Ignatian Epistle to the 
Ephesians, 390; his stay at Ephesus, 
370, 390, 422, 424 sq.3; Clement of 
Alexandria on, 380, 424 sq.; his con- 
nexion with Polycarp, 424 sq., 649; 
form of Docetism assailed by, 367 sq. 

John Damascene; on the prayer of Gre- 
gory the Great, 5 sq.; quotes the Igna- 
tian Epistles, 204 sq.; but not the 
Epistle to the Romans, 411; his In 
Fide Dormientium, 5; his Parallela 
Sacra, 210; chronology of his life, 
210 

John Malalas ; see A/alalas 

John of Antioch, mentions Ignatius, 
16 

Soha of Apamea; his date discussed, 
146; list of his works given by Ebed- 
jesu, 146; identified with John the 
Monk, 146; see fohn the Monk 

John of Basingstoke; archdeacon of 
Chester, 77; his labours under Gross- 
teste, 77 

John of Lycopolis; his date, 145; not the 
same as John the Monk, 145 

John of Salisbury; his panegyric on Tra- 


an, 6 

feta the Deacon, the biographer of Gre- 
gory the Great, 4 sq. 

John the Elder; at Ephesus, 422; ac- 
cording to Eusebius, the master of 
Papias, 426 

John the Monk; quotes the Ignatian 
Epistles, 142 sq-, 313; his writings, 
145; his letters to Eutropius and Euse- 
bius, 142, 145; his Life by Palladius, 
bishop of Helenopolis, 145; same as 
John the Monk of Thebais, 145; same 
as John of Apamea, 146; but distinct 

- from John of Lycopolis, 145; used 
the Syriac Version, 313; his date, 313 

John be er see Zyssington 

Joseph the Hymnographer; his hymn on 
Ignatius, 212; account of, 212 


Josephus, respecting Poppeea, 11 

Jovius the Monk, quotes the Ignatian 
Epistles, 194 

Judaism; see Gnostic fudaism 

Julia Gordus, inscriptions at, 675 

Julian, the Emperor; removes the bones 
of Babylas from Daphne, 42; riots of 
the Christians against, 43; tortures the 
Christians, 43 

Julian the Count; uncle of the Emperor 
Julian, 43; by Gibbon confused with 
the Emperor, 43 

Julianus, Claudius, proconsul of Asia; 
date of his proconsulate, 641 sq., 655 3 
inscription relating to, 641; his trans- 
actions with Aristides, 641, 651 sq. 

Julianus (P. Salvius), mentioned by Ari- 
stides, 638; date of his consulship, 638; 
Borghesi’s mistake as to his identity, 
638 

Julianus (P. Salvius), city prefect, 499; 
date of his prefecture, 499 

July Martyrs; see Fe/licitas 

Justin Martyr; in proconsular Asia, 428; 
scene of his Dialogue with Trypho, 
428; its date, 518; his probable inter- 
course with Polycarp, 428; at Rome, 
435; date of his First Apglogy, 462; 
its bearing on the genuineness of the re- 
script to Fundanus, 461 sq.; Rufinus’ 
Latin text of the rescript derived from, 
463; his account of the martyrdom of 
Ptolemzeus and others in his Second 
Apology, 492 sq., 518; genuineness of 
his Acts of Martyrdom, 493 sq.; date 
of his martyrdom, 494; grouped in 
Eusebius with other martyrdoms, 631 ; 
his companions in martyrdom, 494 


Keil, edition of Pliny’s letters by, 54 

Keim; on the character of Trajan, 7; on 
the rescript to Fundanus, 462 sq.; on 
the Letter of the Smyrnzans, 588, 
593 Sq-, 596 sq.; on the ‘postmark’ of 
the Letter, 600 sq.; minor criticisms 
on, 600 sq., 602 sq., 604 sq., 607; on 
the date of the Octavius ‘of Minucius 
Felix, 519; on the chronology of Ari- 
stides, 658 sq. 

Kimmel, on the original of the rescript 
to Fundanus, 463 sq. 

Kings, Christian habit of prayer for, 576 
sq. 


Langen, on the In Fide Dormentium of 
John Damascene, 5 ‘ 

Latin words; used by Ignatius, 396; by 
other Greek writers, 396; in the Igna- 
tian Epistles either military or legal 
terms, 396 


es 
ee 
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‘Laus Heronis,’ Mss containing the, 118, 
120, 121, 122 

Legions; named from emblems, 474; 
more than one called by the same 
number, 475 sq.; stations of the twelfth 
legion, 475; see Thundering Legion 

Leontius, bishop of Antioch; his date, 
40; on Babylas and the emperor Philip, 
49, 41 

Leontius of Byzantium, mentions Igna- 
tius, 197 

Letronne, on the chronology of Ari- 
stides, 638 

Leucius ; apocryphal Acts of S. John by, 
3523; coincidence of the name Burrhus 
in these Acts, 352 

Liberian Catalogue; date and character 
of, 496; references to, 486, 490, 496 sq. 

Lipsius (R. A.); at first supports the 
Curetonian theory, 269; recants, 272 
sq.; on the word ‘ Christian,’ 400, 404; 
on the Letter of the Smyrnzeans, 588 
Sq-, 5943; On a passage in the Letter, 
600 sq-; on the date of Telesphorus, 
486; on the chronology of Aristides, 
653 sq.; on the mention of the ‘ great 
sabbath,’ 654; on the date of the birth 
of Irenzeus, 432 ; on the Letter to Flori- 
nus, 429 

Long Recension, Ignatian Epistles of 
the; Versions and Mss of, 102 sq.; (see 
Ignatian Epistles) ; history of the printed 
text, 226; doubts and controversies 
respecting, 226 sq.; suspicions before 
Ussher’s time, 226 sq. ; for critical rea- 
sons, 226; for controversial reasons, 
227; supporters and objectors, 227 sq.; 
accepted by the Anglican divines, 228 
sq.; finally discredited by the discovery 
of Ussher, 231 sq.; and of Voss, 233; 
subsequent champions of, 234 ; inter- 
polations and spurious epistles by one 
hand, 234 sq.; (i) internal evidence 
for this, 234 sq.; (ii) external evidence, 
237 sq.; the date and purpose of 
the Recension investigated, 245 sq.; 
t) external evidence for the date, 245; 
ii) internal evidence for the date, 246 
sq.; derived from (a) the ecclesiastical 
status, 246 sq.; (b) the names of per- 
sons and places, 248; (c) the plagiar- 
isms, 249 sq.; especially from the Apo- 
stolical Constitutions, 250 sq.; (d) the 
doctrinal teaching, 254 sq.; Arianism 
of the writer considered, 255 sq.; 
Apollinarianism of the writer consi- 
dered, 258 sq.; conclusion as to date, 
260 ; country of, 261 ; in Greek Church 
did not displace the Middle Recension, 
261; in the Latin Church its influence 
more important, 261; but still local, 
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261; the spurious epistles appended 
to the Middle Recension, 261 sq.; 
references to Polycarp in the, 5443; see 
also Spurious Ignatian Epistles 
Lucian; his life and journeys, 331; date 
of his ‘ Peregrinus Proteus’, 133; 
extracts from, 129 sq.; its purpose, 
331 sq.; character of his ‘ Peregrinus 
Proteus’ historical, 331; with acces- 
sories, 331; attacks Cynicism and 
Christianity, 331; mainly the former, 
332; his use of technical Christian 
terms, 332; yet with confusion of 
men and things, 3343; coincidences 
with the history of Ignatius and Poly- 
carp in, 129 Sq-, 331 Sq-, 344, 537; 
590 sq.; the coincidences acknowledged 
by Renan and Baur, 334; their bear- 
ing on the Curetonian theory, 274 ; 
presents a parallel to the treatment of 
Ignatius by his guard, 344 sq.; testifies 
to the Christian contempt of death, 
393; probably not an apostate from 
Christianity, 333 ; alludes elsewhere to 
Christianity, 516; date of his ‘ Alex- 
ander’, 516; his friend Celsus, 514 
Lucilla ; betrothed to L. Verus, 477, 484; 
story of her cure by S. Abercius, 477 
Lydias, her relations with S. Paul, 424 


Aedmapdos ; use of the word in the Igna- 
tian Epistles, 397; alleged anachronism 
involved in, 397; history of the word, 
397 Sq.; Daillé’s account of it, 398 

Novos exer, Adyos karéxet, 58, 238 


Macarius Magnes; his date, 545; his con- 
nexion with the Oak Synod, 546; 
editio princeps of his works, 546; 
mentions Polycarp, 545 sq. 

Maccabees, Fourth Book of; its date, 
487; story of martyrdom in, 487; 
repetitions of the story, 487 sq. 

Macedonia; fellow martyr with Pionius, 
and a Montanist, 622; see Pionius 

Macedonian Calendar; see Calendars 

Madaurian martyrs; their names, 506; 
authority for their martyrdom, 507; 
date, 507, 516 

Meeonia, inscriptions at, 675 

Magistriani, 484 

Magnesia, not visited by Ignatius, 350; 
delegates from, 352 sq. 

Magnesians, Ignatian Epistle to the; its 
relation to the Epistle of Mary to 
Ignatius, 236 

Malalas, John; his character of Trajan, 
3; his account of Trajan’s persecutions 
at Antioch, 62 sq.; spurious letter of 
Tiberianus given by, 63; value of his 
testimony estimated, 64, 195; on the 
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consecration of Ignatius by S. Peter, 
195; on an Egyptian expedition of 
Antoninus Pius, 646 

Manuscripts of Ignatian Epistles; see 
Ienatian Epistles 

Marcellina; teaches at Rome, 436; cha- 
racter of her heresy, 436 

Marcellus of Ancyra, aimed at by the 
author of the Long Recension, 255 

Marcia influences Commodus in favour 

tof the Christians, 357. 510 

Marcianus; bearer of the Letter of the 


testimony of the Letter of the Smyr- 
nzeans discussed, 601 sq. 


Martyrdom of Ignatius; see Jgnatius, 


Acts of Martyrdom of Ignatius 


Martyrdoms, notices of ; under Nero, 11; 


under Domitian, 11 sq., 356 sq.; under 
Trajan, 50 sq.; under Hadrian, 486 sq.; 
under Antoninus Pius, 492 sq-, 6433 
under Marcus Aurelius, 493 sq-; under 
Septimius Severus, 482 sq.; under De- 
cius, 622 sq., 695 sq.; see Christianity, 





Smyrnzans, 439; perhaps the corre- 
spondent of Irenzeus, 439, 608 
Marcion; Docetism of, 366 sq. 569 sq.; 
its distinctive features, 569; its con- 
nexion with Polycarp and the scene 
of Ignatius’ labours, 370; yet not al- 
luded to in the Ignatian Epistles, 370; 
inference from this, 371; not alluded 
to in the Epistle of Polycarp, 568 sq. ; 
his high moral character, §70; teaches 
at Rome, 436; meets Polycarp, 434, 
568, 571 sq. 

Marcus Aurelius; his attitude towards 
Christianity, 445 sq. 510 sq.; refer- 
enoe to Christians in his Meditations, 
440, 5173 persecutions under, 446; 
their extent and severity, 446, 510 sq.; 
acts and notices of martyrdom under, 
493 sq-3 character of his Stoicism, 449; 
Christian writers on the character of, 8, 
446, 5113 his religious comprehensive- 
ness, 449 sq.; profusion of his sacri- 
fices, 440, 450; his active promotion of 
Ceesar worship, 450; of superstitious 
rites, 450 sq.; his alleged letter on 
the Thundering Legion, 469 sq.; to 
Euxenianus, 476 sq. ; his decree against 
superstitious rites, 486; date of his 
adoption, 703; of his marriage, 641, 
655; of his tribunician power, 576, 
642, 703; of his expedition against the 
Quadi, 472; of his title Armeniacus, 
467; of his joint sovereignty with L. 
Verus, 498, 576, 703; with Commodus, 
625 sq-; 645, 696, 704; of his death, 
704; called ‘Antoninus’ in Eusebius, 
631, 633; called ‘Pius’ by Commodus, 
645; how distinguished from Antoninus 
Pius, 646 

Marinus, bishop of Anazarbus; mentioned 
in the Long Recension, 248; a name- 
saké martyred under Diocletian, 248 
Mark (S.); account of his martyrdom in 
the Chronicon Paschale, 65 
Martyrdom, eagerness for; in the Igna- 
tian Epistles, 38 sq., 392 sq.; reasons 
for the display in the Epistle to the 
- Romans, 393; other instances of, 393; 
discouraged by the Church, 393, 603 sq.; 


Christians, Persecuiions 


Martyrologies; Hieronymian, date and 


sources, 553 sq. 688; old Roman, 

date and imitators, 554; old Syriac, 

date, 141, 5443 of Ado, 554, 559 
Martyrs, rise of the veneration for, 601 


sq: 
Mary of Cassobola; see Cassobola, Mary 


of 

Mary Stuart; analogy of her captivity 
with that of Ignatius, 347 

Mary, the Virgin; Ignatian correspond- 
ence with S. John and the result of a 
mistake, 224; original language of, 
224; S. Bernard wrongly quoted as an 
authority for, 224 sq. 

Masson; on the chronology of Aristides, 
636 sq.; opposed by Letronne and 
Borghesi, 638; his theory overthrown 
by Waddington, 639 sq.; respective 
starting points of Masson and Wad- 
dington, 641; criticisms on his system, 
639 sq-, 643, 648, 649, 651 5 discovers 
a Hemerology, 661 

Maximilla, date of the death of, 482 

Maximus (Paullus Fabius); date of his 
proconsulate, 680; his connexion with 
Augustus, 682; introduces the ‘solar 
calendar into proconsular Asia, 680 
sq. ; and in Cyprus, 682 

Maximus of Madaura; his correspondence 
with S. Augustine, 506 sq. 

Maximus the Confessor; mentions Igna- 
tius and quotes the Ignatian Epistles, 
202 sq.; date of his death, 202; Poly- 
carp mentioned, 555 

Meir, Rabbi; his date, 692; resides at 
Sardis, 692; frames a system of inter- 
calation, 692; may have introduced 
a Jewish calendar of Metonic cycle, 


. 693 
Melito; his date, 133; on the character 


of Trajan, 2 sq.; on persecutions, 16, 
510, 5203; his evidence as regards per- 
secutions defective, 16; shows coinci- 
dences with the Ignatian Epistles, 133 5 
his probable intercourse with Polycarp, 


428; his visit to the East, 428; per- 
haps martyred under M. Aurelius, 446, 
4943 his evidence to the alleged Letter 
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- of Antoninus Pius considered, 467 Sq: 3 
date of his apology, 510 

Menza}; sources of its information gene- 
rally, 221; for Dec. 20, its account of 
Ignatius, 211, 221; for Feb. 13, its 
account of Polycarp, 561; places his 
martyrdom under Decius, 561, 634 

Merx; his Meletemata Ignatiana, 98 sq., 
270; maintains the priority of the 
Vossian letters, 270; convinces Lipsius, 
273; his mistake as to the Letter to 
Anastasia, 184; his theory of three 
Syrian Versions of the Ignatian Epi- 
stles, 192 sq. 

Metrodorus ; fellow martyr with Pionius, 
622; a Marcionist, 622; mentioned by 
Eusebius, 542, 6243 see Pionius 

Michael Syncellus; mentions Ignatius and 
quotes the Ignatian Epistles, 212; men- 
tions Polycarp, 556 

Middle Recension, Seven Ignatian Epi- 
stles of the; Mss and Versions, 73 sq. 
(see Zenatian Epistles); the discovery by 
Ussher and Voss, 73 sq., 231 sq.3 the 
controversy, 233 sq.; its progress, 315 

. $q-5 its recent history, 268 sq.; testi- 
mony to the text as compared with that 
of the classics, 315; weight of the 
authorities who support, 316; genuine- 
ness vindicated (1) External Evidence, 
321 sq.; testimony of (i) the Epistle of 
Polycarp, 322 sq., 572 sq.; (ii) Irenzeus, 
324 sq-; (iii) the Letter of the Smyr- 
nzans, 329 sq.; (iv) the Letter of the 
Gallican Churches, 330; (v) Lucian, 
331 sq-; (vi) Theophilus of Antioch, 
3353 (vii) Origen, 335 sq.; (viii) Euse- 
bius of Czesarea, 336; (ix) Nicephorus 
of Constantinople not adverse, 336 sq. ; 
(2) Internal Evidence, (i) Historical 
and Geographical Circumstances, 341 
sq-; (a) the journey to Rome, 341 sq. ; 
(4) the attendant circumstances, 343 
Sq. ; (c) the route, 348 sq.; (¢) the per- 
sonal relations, 351 sq. ; (e) the Roman 
Church, 356 sq.; (ii) Theological Po- 
lemics; (a) positive side, Docetism and 
Judaism, 359 sq.; (4) negative side, 
silence about the Quartodecimans, the 
Montanists, Basilides, Marcion, Va- 
lentinus, 368 sq.; supposed reference 
to Valentinus explained, 371 sq.; 

_ Christology of, 254, 5793 (ili) Eccle- 
siastical Conditions, (a) episcopacy, 
375 S8q-, 578; (6) widows, 3853 (c) 
liturgy, 385 sq.; (iv) Literary Obliga- 
tions, 387 sq.; (v) Personality of the 
Writer, 391 sq. ; (vi) Style and Charac 
ter of the Letters, 394 sq.; (a) com- 
pounds, 395, 581; (4) Latinisms, 396; 
(c) reiterations, 396 sq.; (d) supposed 
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anachronisms (‘leopard’, ‘catholic’, 
‘Christian’), 397 sq. ; characteristic ex- 
pressions, 581 sq.; (e) indications of 
genuineness (allusiveness, impulsive- 
ness, anacolutha, archaisms), 404 sq. ; 
the case summed up, 407 sq.; ‘the 
Sylloge Polycarpiana’, 409 sq.3 gene- 
ral contrast of these Epistles with the 
Epistle of Polycarp, 577 sq.3; scriptu- 
ral quotations in, 580; original charac- 
ter of, 581 

Miggen, proper name, 507 

Milton attacks Ussher, 231; and the Ig- 
natian Epistles, 231 

Ministrae, 53 

Minucius Felix; writes as an African for 
Africa, 520; relation of his Octavius to 
Tertullian’s Apologeticum, 518 Sq. 3 
its date, 519 sq.; its reference to Fronto, 
519; his style no evidence of late date, 
520; his name, 520 

Minucius Fundanus; date and name, 463; 
Hadrian’s rescript to, 442, 460 sq. ; its 
character, 442, 462; its effect, 4423 
one of many similar rescripts, 442; 
text, 460 sq.; Rufinus’ Latin the origi- 

_ nal, 461, 463 sq.; genuineness, 461 
sq. 

Miracles recorded at great religious crises, 
598 sq. 

Mithraic worship in the time of the Anto- 
nines, 450 

Modestinus; his date, 3423 his work ‘On 
Punishments’, 342 ; edicts quoted from, 
342; Renan mistaken about, 342 

Moesinger, criticisms on, 101 

Mommsen, on the date of M. Aurelius’ 
marriage, 641 ; an emendation of, 467 

Monophysites, their veneration for Igna- 
tius, 48 sq., 169; reasons for this, 254; 
expressions of theirs anticipated in the 
Middle Recension, 254, 579; the author 
of the Long Recension unacquainted 
with, 254; the Short Recension not 
the work of, 310 sq. 

Montanism; Ignatius’ interest in the scene 
of the heresy, 369; yet not alluded to 
in the Ignatian Epistles, 369; argu- 
ment therefrom for date of the Epistles, 

6 

Menianist fellow martyrs with Pionius, 

622; Quintus the Phrygian not one, 


59 
Montanist treatise addressed to Avircius 
Marcellus, 482; its date discussed, 482 


sq. 
Aleitnks Epheso-Asiatic, their relation 
to the Julian, 661; their names, 662, 
667; beginning of the months, 661, 
665; origin of the names, 662; their 
distinctive character, 662 sq.; (i) the 
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last day of the month, 662; (ii) the 
mode of reckoning, 662 sq.; backward 
reckoning of last decade of, in solar ca- 
lendars, 674 sq.; transference of names 
of, from lunar to solar calendars, 675 
sq.; numbering and naming of, 678; 
see Calendars 

Mountague, bishop of Norwich, 82; his 
Origines Ecclesiasticae, 82, 230; his 
Latin Ms known to Ussher and now 
lost, 82 sq.; how this Ms became 
known to Ussher, 230 

Muratorian Canon; allusions to, 422, 
424, 435; testimony to episcopacy in, 
380; passage explained in, 424 


Mayrnorets (form), 280 

padnrevew, 423 

Names; instances of alternative, 26; 
reasons for assuming them, 26.sq. 

Namphamo, the martyr; spelling of his 
name, 507; account and date of his 
martyrdom, 507 

Nartzallus, proper name, 509 

Neoczsareon, the month, 668, 

Nero; his character as given by Melito, 
2; by Tertullian, 2 sq.; his persecution 
differently estimated, 2, 7; relation of 
Jews and Christians in the reign of, 
9 sq-; Tacitus on the persecution of, 
9 sq.; Sulpicius Severus on the perse- 
cution of, 9 sq. 

Newman (Card.) ; his views on the Igna- 
tian Controversy, 373, 376 sq- 

Nicephorus Callistus; on the legend of 
the Oeodédpos, 27; on Ignatius’ vision of 
angels, 31 

Nicephorus, patriarch of Constantinople; 
his date, 337; mentions Ignatius, and 
quotes the Long Recension, 213, 338; 
places the Ignatian Epistles among 
apocryphal writings, 213, 336sq.; Pear- 
son’s theory to explain this, 251, 3373 
his use of the word ‘apocryphal’, 338 
sq-, 566; date of his Stichometria, 340; 
on the Epistle to Polycarp, 232, 566 

Nicetes, the persecutor, 35, 3533 his con- 
duct to Polycarp, 437 sq.; father of 
Herodes, and brother of Alce, 35, 353, 
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Nitolas of Lincoln; his literary labours 
under Grossteste, 77 

Nicolas of Myra, epigram in the Antho- 
logia Palatina on, 560 

Nisibis, scansion of, 481 

Notation of the authorities for the text of 
the Ignatian Epistles; used by Zahn, 
71; adopted in this book, 71 

Novi homines, 4 

Numerianus the emperor; date of, 41; 
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possible confusion with Numerius the 
general, 41 

Numerius, persecuting general under De- 
cius, 41 

Nurono; Syriac name of Ignatius, 24 sq., 
77; its meaning, 24; where first applied 
to Ignatius, 24; based on a mistaken 
derivation, 25 

Nysa, inscription at, 665 


veounvia, vouunvia, 674 


Olympiads of Tralles, 616 sq.; mode of 
calculating them, 618 

Olympian festivals; at Athens, 617; in 
Asiatic cities, 618; at Smyrna, 693 sq. ; 
date of establishment there, 695; Ha- 
drianea at Smyrna, 693 sq.; date of 
establishment, 695 

Olympius, a title of Hadrian, 444, 452, 
618; its origin, 618 

Onesimus, bishop of Ephesus; meets 
with Ignatius, 34, 351; his character, 
343; frequency of the name, 351 sq.-3 
Daillé’s confusion of the name, 351 

Origen; quotes the Ignatian Epistles, 
136, 274 sq.; shows knowledge of the 
Vossian Letters, 276, 335; his evidence 
does not support the Curetonian theory, 
276; probably Eusebius derived his 
copy from him, 276, 336; plagiarised 
in the Long Recension, 249; Latin 
Versions of, 136; on Celsus, 514 

Orosius, his account of Christian apolo- 
gists, 525 sq. 

Otrous; its situation, 478, 482; Zoticus 
of, 482 

Overbeck, 487, 525 sq. 


duoroyoupervn and pepouévn ériarody, 238 

époovovos, term avoided by the author of 
the Long Recension, 256 sq. 

éudrimos, used doctrinally in the Long 
Recension, 257 


Paceus; publishes the Greek Epistles of 
the Long Recension, 102; Greek Ms 
employed by, 102; omits the Epistle of 
Mary of Cassobola, 102 

Paganism, revival of; in the time of the 
Antonines, 449 sq.; supported by the 
Emperors, 449; especially by M. Au- 
relius, 449 Sq.; superstitious accretions 
of, 450 sq. 

Pamphilus; his library a link between 
Origen and Eusebius, 276; his cap- 
or compared with that of Ignatius, 

Panenaise: the month, 668 

Papias, bishop of Hierapolis; his tutor 
John, 426; his connexion with Poly- 
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carp discussed, 426; confused with 
Papylus, 553 

Papirius, bishop of Smyrna; his identity, 
448; perhaps martyred under M. Au- 
relius, 446, 494 

Papylus; confused with Papias, 553; 
Eusebius’ date for his martyrdom, 542 
sq-, 624; discovery of his Acts, 625; 
correction of Eusebius’ date therefrom, 
625 sq.; day of his festival, 625; general 
confusion of the name, 625; see Per- 
gamene Martyrs 

Parabolani, 247 

Parallela; Sacra, of John Damascene, 
204, 210, 411; Rupefucaldina, 205, 
210, 411, 412; Vaticana, 204 sq., 411, 
413 

Parthian wars; see Vologesus 

Paschal Controversy; see Quartodeciman 
Controversy 

Paschal I; removes the reliques of S. 
Caecilia, 502; circumstances attending 
the removal, 502 sq. 

Passion of Christ; prominence given to it 
in the Epistles of Ignatius, 579; other- 
wise in the Epistle of Polycarp, 579; 
parallelisms in the martyrdom of Poly- 
carp, 594 sq.; and in the sufferings of 
saints generally, 596 sq. 

Paul (S.); analogy of his history with 
that of Ignatius, 28, 392; of his cap- 
tivity, 345; of his style, 396 sq., 406; 
why specially mentioned by Ignatius in 
the Epistle to the Romans, 357; to the 
Ephesians, 390; coordinated with S. 
Peter in the genuine Ignatian Epistles, 
238, 357; in the Long Recension, 235 ; 
allusion in the Ignatian Epistles to 
the Epistles of, 389; condition of his 
Epistles in the time of Ignatius, 389; 
Renan on the wife of, 424 

Paul of Callinicus; his date, 25; probable 
translator of Severus of Antioch, 25, 91, 
185 

Paul of Samosata and the epitaph of 
Abercius, 483 

Paul the Deacon, biographer of Gregory 
the Great, 4 sq. 

Paulicians, 483 

Paullus (Sergius); proconsul of Asia, under 
M. Aurelius, 494; his name, 494; date 
of his proconsulate, 494 

Pearson; on the date of the Latin Version 
of the Middle Recension, 78; on a Greek 
Ms with seven epistles only, 115 sq.; vin- 
dicates the Epistle to Polycarp against 
Ussher, 232; holds the distinct author- 
ship of the Additional Epistles, 238; 
on Didascaliae of Clement, Ignatius, 
Polycarp, 250 Sq-, 337 Sq+) 4573 his 
Vindiciae against Daillé, 320 sq.; Por- 
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son’s opinion of the work, 321; de 
Larroque’s reply to Pearson, 321; on 
the mention of Sige by Ignatius, 320, 
371 sq. ; mistakes of, 115; on the chro- 
nology of Aristides, 636; on the year 
of Polycarp’s martyrdom, 636 sq.; on 
the day of Polycarp’s martyrdom, 683 

Peregrinus Proteus; his name, 331; his 
character, 450; scene of his activity, 
450; a product of his age, 450; not 
known to have been a Christian, 332; 
date of his death, 133, 331; Lucian’s 
account of his self-immolation, 129 sq. ; 
see also Lucian 

Pergamene martyrs (Carpus, Papylus, and 
Agathonice); Eusebius on the date 
of their martyrdom, 542 sq., 624; their 
genuine Acts lately discovered, 625; 
day of their martyrdom, 625; year of 
their martyrdom discussed, 625 sq., 
696; see also Agathonice, Carpus, 
Papylus 

Perkin Warbeck, analogy of his captivity 
to that of Ignatius, 344 

Perpetua, Acts of; comcidences with 
Ignatian Epistles in, 135, 335 

Perpetua (S.); analogy of her captivity 
with that of Ignatius, 345 

Persecutions; under Nero, 2 sq., 7,9 sq. 3 
under Domitian, 7, 11 sq-; under Tra- 
jan, 13 sq., 18, 50; how far the work 
of the emperor, 18; defective evidence 
concerning, 15 sq.; no Christian record 
of Bithynian, 18; frequent under good 
emperors, 17; alleged exaggerations of 
Christian writers considered, 17; see 
also Antoninus Pius, Christians, Mar- 
tyrdoms, Hadrian, etc. 

Petavius, the Jesuit; recognises interpo- 
lations in the Long Recension, 227 

Peter (S.); | his connexion with the 
Roman Church, 357; appealed to by 
Clement of Rome, 357; by Ignatius 
in his Epistle to the Romans, 357; his 
First Epistle frequently quoted in the 
Epistle of Polycarp, 580 

Peter of Alexandria quotes the Ignatian 
Epistles, 137, 336 

Petermann; his edition of the Armenian 
Version of the Middle Recension, 84 
sq-; on the date of this version, 85; 
on the original of this version, 86 sq. ; 
Bunsen’s criticism rejected, 98 sq.; on 
the original of the Armenian Acts of 
Martyrdom, 89; on the priority of the 
Middle Recension, 270 

Phlegon of Tralles, 450 

Philadelphia, visited by Ignatius, 349 sq.; 
inscriptions at, 676 

Philadelphian Church; its treatment of 
Ignatius, 34, 350; and of his compan- 
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ions, 36, 355, 392; Ignatius’ language 
to the, 392, 405; centre of Montanism, 


3 

Philip, the Apostle; his connexion with 
Hierapolis, 422; his daughters, 422 

Philip, the Emperor; repelled by Baby- 
las, 40; authorities for the story, 40; 
his crime according to Leontius, 40; 
confused with the emperor Decius, 41 

Philip, the Trallian; his munificence and 
renown, 436; president of the games 
at which Polycarp was martyred, 436; 
the titles ‘ Asiarch’ and ‘Chief Priest’, 
612, 649; inscriptions recently dis- 
covered mentioning, 613 sq., 649 sq.3 
his full name, 615; his honours, 615 
sq.; date of his Asiarchate, 616 sq., 
649 sq.; his son of the same name, 
615; his son’s honours, 616 

Philippi, visit of Ignatius to, 36; anti- 
quity of the church at, 446, 584 

Philippians, Ignatian Epistle to the; see 
Spurious and Interpolated Ignatian 
Epistles 

Philippians, Letter of, to Polycarp, 37, 
427, 5733 reply of Polycarp to, 37, 
428; see Polycarp, Epistle of 

Philo, deacon of Cilicia; companion of 
Agathopus, 354; follows the route of 
Ignatius, 36, 354 sq.; his reception at 
Philadelphia, 350, 355; brings to Igna- 
tius at Troas good news from Antioch, 


354 Sq- 

Philomelians, Letter to the; see Smyr- 
neans, Letter of the 

Philostorgius; on the story of Babylas, 
413 errors in his account, 41 

Philoxenus of Hierapolis; date of his 
episcopate, 169; mentions Ignatius, 
169, and Polycarp, 548 

Phlegon; secretary of the Emperor Ha- 
drian, 513; his notice of the eclipse at 
the crucifixion, 512 sq.; date of his 
Chronica, 513 

Photinus; name confused with Pothinus 
by Gregory of Tours, 551; alluded to 
by the author of the Long Recension, 
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Photius refers to Polycarp, 556 sq. 

Phrygia, names of the provinces of, 483 

Pionian Life of Polycarp; epitome of, 
417 sq.; its unauthentic character, 419, 
626; its story criticised, 423 sq.; in- 
troduces the miraculous, 626; appeals 
to imaginary documents, 626; cha- 
racter of its evidence for the Epistle of 
Polycarp, 544, 565; incorporates the 
Letter of the Smyrnzans, 592, 626; 
its author the writer of the postscript 
in the Letter of the Smyrnezans, 626 
sq-; not the martyr Pionius, 622 sq., 
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672; invents the pedigree of the trans- 
mission, 627; and is responsible for 
insertions in the Letter of the Smyr- 
neeans, 627 sq. 

Pionius, Acts of; refer to the day of Poly- 
carp’s martyrdom, 540; bear testimony 
to the Letter of the Smyrnzans, 591, 
670; their genuineness, (i) Internal evi- 
dence, 622 sq. ; (ii) External evidence, 
Eusebius, 623 sq.; the extant Acts, 622 
sq-, 696 sq.; MSS of, 696; showing two 
recensions, 696; the recensions com- 
pared, 696 sq.; the notices of dates in 
them, 697 sq.; the text of these notices 
restored, 7o1 ; the document in Euse- 
bius’ hands, 624 sq., 695 sq., 701 Sq- 

Pionius, the martyr; circumstances of 
his martyrdom, 453 sq., 6223 activity 
of the Jews at it, 453 sq.; his fellow 
martyrs, 622 sq., 697; supposed to 
have revived the festival of Polycarp, 
455, 6723; and instituted the public 
reading of his epistle, 565; error of 
Eusebius as to the time of his martyr- 
dom, 624, 696; origin of the error, 
625, 634, 606 : date of his martyrdom 
discussed, 695 sq.; (i) the year of mar- 
tyrdom, 455, 541, 697 sq. ; (ii) the day 
(a) of the apprehension, 699 sq.; (4) of 
the martyrdom, 455, 700 sq.; the day 
kept by the Western Churches, 702 ; 
confusion of the name, 702 

Pliny; date of his praetorship, 50; of his 
pro-praetorship, 56; his title, 56; his 
policy in Bithynia, 14; his correspond- 
ence with Trajan, 13 sq., 20, 508q., 603; 
Tertullian’s account of it, 57 sq.; his 
‘letter on the firemen at Nicomedia, 19; 
passage emended, 19 ; his letter on the 
Amisenes, 20; his letter relating to the 
Christians, 20; text and notes, 50 sq.; 
his account of Christian services, 51 sq., 
386 ; his use of the word ‘sacramentum’, 
52,3 genuineness of his correspondence 
vindicated, 54 sq.; its date, 56; claimed 
as a Christian, and a martyr, 56; on 
Trajan’s gladiatorial shows, 341 sq.; on 
the revival of pagan religion, 449; his 
own munificence in temple building, 
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polite, Vitrasius ; mentioned in the Letter 
of M. Aurelius, 471 ; his history, 472 

Polybius, bishop of Tralles, meets Ig- — 
natius, 35, 351 

Polycarp, Roman presbyter and confessor ; 
martyred under Diocletian, 689; his 
day, 689 

Polycarp (S.), bishop of Smyrna; the 
Pionian legend concerning, 417 sq. 3 
story of his ordination, 418 sq.; sup- 
posed miracles of, 419; A name, its 
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history and associations, 420 sq.; the 
date of his birth, 421, 567, 649 sq.; de- 
pends on his age at the time of his 
martyrdom, 421, 649; contemporary 
events, 422; bom of Christian parent- 
age, 423; his birthplace, 423; a man 
of substance, 423; question of his celi- 
bacy, 423 sq.; his relations with S. 
John, 424 sq., 649; his ordination by 
S. John, 425 sq., 649; his age at the 
ime, 425 sq-; his connexion with 
Clement improbable, 426; with Pa- 
pias, 426; with Ignatius, 34, 426 sq., 
872 sq.; his commission from Ignatius, 
36, 427 sq-, 574 8q-; his letter to the 
Philippians (see Polycarp, Epistle of); 
his age and prominence when he wrote 
it, 566 sq.; his modesty, 567; his 
allusions to S. Paul, 567 sq.; men- 
tions Ignatius and the Ignatian Epi- 
stles, 127 sq.; ignorant of his fate, 128; 
his proposed visit to Antioch, 428, 574 
sq-; his connexion with a younger 
generation, especially with Irenzeus, 
428 sq-; with Florinus, 429; with 
Pothinus, 430; with Benignus and 
others, 431; his old age, 432 sq.; his visit 
to Rome and its cause, 433 sq., 539, 
659; meets Anicetus, 433 Sq-, 539, 0593 
his sternness towards heretics, 4343 his 
meeting with Marcion, 434, 571 sq. 3 
its date, 572; supposed allusions to 
Marcion in his epistle, 568 sq.; the 
Roman Church at this time, 435 sq. 3 
his apprehension, 436 sq.; his martyr- 
dom, 438 sq.; activity of the Jews, 
438, 4533 alleged incident of the dove 
considered, 590 sq., 598, 627 sq.3 co- 
incidences with our Lord’s passion, 
594 Sq-; supernatural occurrences, 598 
sq.; date of his martyrdom considered at 
length; (1) The year of martyrdom, 629 
sq-; old accepted date, its supporters, 
and critics, 629 sq.; Waddington’s con- 
clusion, 643; tests, 647 sq.; modifica- 
tions, 650 sq.; and alternative adjust- 
ments, 653 sq.; Waddington’s chro- 
nology confirmed, 655; refutation of 
objectors, 658 sq.; (2) The day of mar- 
tyrdom; date, 660; reading of the Mos- 
cow MS, 660, 683; different days adopted 
(i) Feb. 23, 661 sq.3 (ii) April 6, 
Wieseler’s view refuted, 670 sq.3 (iii) 
March 23, Salmon’s view, 672 sq.; (iv) 
March 26, the date in the Chronicon 
Paschale, 682 sq.; (v) January 16, the 
day in the Latin Church, 688 sq.; con- 
clusion, 690; the ‘great sabbath’ ex- 
plained, 6g0 sq.; the heathen festival 
which synchronized, 693 sq.; his pre- 
decessors and successors at Smyrna, 


447 8q-; the message in the Apocalypse 
not addressed to, 447 sq.; the general 
religious fervour of his time, 448 sq.; 
fate of his reliques, 454; festival on the 
day of his martyrdom, 454 sq.; the day, 
in the Eastern Church, 455; in the West- 
ern Church, 455; story of Gregory of 
Tours, 455 Sq-, 552; no local tradition 
of sites relating to, 456; writings as- 
cribed to, 457; contemporary venera- 
tion of, 457 sq.; importance of his con- 
servative unoriginative mind, 458; his 
significance to the later Church, as ‘the 
Elder’, 458 sq.; his function, a de- 
positary of tradition, 458; habitual ex- 
pressions of, 572; his testimony to 
episcopacy, 380 


Polycarp, Epistle of; date, 127, 567; 


circumstances of writing, 37, 322; its 
testimony to the Ignatian ‘Epistles, 127 
Sq+) 275, 322 Sq-, 573 Sq-; MSS and ver- 
sions, 530 sq.; its original connexion 
with the Ignatian Epistles, 409 sq., 428, 
530; its present connexion in MSS, 530; 
probably circulated also independently, 
5313 first direct notice of it as separate 
from the Ignatian Epistles, 531; the 
archetype Ms and the two classes of its 
descendants, 531 sq.; character of the 
Latin version, 534q.; no Syriac version 
of, 535; quotations from and references 
to, 536 sq.; its genuineness, when and by 
whom first questioned, 562; Daillé’s 
position, 562; Ritschl’s theory of in- 


- terpolations, 563; supporters of Ritschl, 


563 sq.; the Epistle rejected by Schweg- 
ler, 564; twofold investigation neces- 
sary: (1) External Evidence (Irenzus, 
Eusebius, the Pionian Life, Jerome, 
Syriac writers), 564 sq.; (2) Inter- 
nal Evidence, (i) the position of Poly- 
carp, 566 sq.; (ii) references to S. 
Paul, 567 sq.; (iii) supposed allusion to 
Marcion, involving two points, the 
character of the heresy attacked and 
the reiteration of a phrase, 568 sq.; (iv) 
reference to Ignatius, involving two 
points of objection, irreconcilability of 
statements, and suspiciousness of the 
references themselves, 562, 572 sq.; (v) 
prayer for Kings, 576; arguments for 
its genuineness, 5773 connexion with 
the supposed Ignatian forgery excluded 
by manifold contrasts, 577 sq. 3 its views 
on ecclesiastical order, 578; its Christo- 
logy and doctrinal statements, 579 sq.; 
frequency of its scriptural quotation, 
580; according to Jerome, publiciy 
read, 565; its style and character, 580 
sq-; individual expressions in, 581 sq.3 
other considerations affecting the re- 
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lation to the Ignatian Epistles, 582 sq.; 
passages imitating the Ignatian Epistles, 
583; indirect tests of its authenticity 
in references to external incidents, 584; 
Ritschl’s theory of interpolation con- 
sidered, 584 sq.; see Sylloge Polycar- 
piana 

Polycarp, Ignatian Epistle to; time and 
place of writing, mr § 3553 presupposes 
the Epistle to the Smyrnzans, 355; 
rejected by Ussher, 232, 409; vindi- 
cated by Pearson, 232; the evidence 
of Honorius of Augustodunum, 232; 
Ussher’s view refuted, 301; mutilated 
at the end in the Latin Version, 124, 
312; interpolations comparatively few 
in the Long Recension, 263 

Polycarp, Martyrdom of ; see Smyrneans, 
Letter of the 

Polycarp, individuals of the name, 421, 
634, 689 

Polycarp of Nicaea, 689; time of his 
martyrdom, 689; his day, 689 

Polycrates of Ephesus, his testimony to 
episcopacy, 379; refers to Polycarp, 
494, 540; ‘Keim’s argument therefrom, 
659 sq.; confused with Polycarp by 
Sozomen, 547 ; his probable intercourse 
with Polycarp, 428; his indirect testi- 
mony to the Letter of the Smyrnzeans, 
589 

Pompeianus (Ti. Claudius), commander 
in chief for M. Aurelius in the German 
wars, 472 

Poppzea; her influence with Nero, 113 
her relations with the at 113 her 
acquaintance with Josephus, 11 

Porson, on Pearson’s ‘ Vindiciae ’, 321 

Pothinus, bishop of Lyons; his migra- 
tion from Asia Minor considered, 430 ; 
his intercourse with Polycarp, 430; 
his age at martyrdom, 430; confusion 
of the name, 551 

Preetextatus, Cemetery of, 503, 504, 505 

Prefects of the City, 50 

Presbyters ; their position in the Ignatian 
Epistles, 382 sq. ; inthe Epistle of Poly- 
carp, 578, 583; see Episcopacy 

Priscinus, M. Peduczeus Stloga ; date of 
his consulship, 648 ; inscription relating 
date of his proconsulate, 648 3 confused 
with a namesake, 648 

Prisoners, Christian ; their treatment, 343 
sq.; solicitude of Christians for, 345 
sq-;. shown in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, 345; in the Acts of Perpetua, 
345 ; in the correspondence of Cyprian, 
3453 in the history of Pamphilus, 346 

Probst, criticisms on, 52 . 

Proconsulate (Asiatic and African), inter- 
val after the consulate; Borghesi on, 
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638; Waddington on, 639 sq.; affected 
by consules suffecti, 639; by the exten- 
sion of the proconsulate, 639 ; instances 
and evidence of inscriptions, 639 sq.; too 
long an interval in Masson’s chronology, 
638, 643; list of holders in second cen- 
tury, 640; month of entrance into office, 
641; bearing of this fact on the date 
of the martyrdom of Polycarp, 641, 
651 sq. 

Proculus (L. Neratius), an inscription re- 
lating to, mentions a Parthian expedi- 
tion of Antoninus Pius, 645, 647 

Protestants, their attitude in the contro- 
versy about the Ignatian Epistles, 227 
sq.; the Magdeburg centuriators, 227 ; 
Calvin, 228; Scultetus, 228 ; Saumaise, 
228 

Pseudoprochorus mentions Polycarp, 560 

Ptolemzeus; account of his martyrdom in 
Justin Martyr, 492; value of the ac- 
count, 493 

Publius, bishop of Athens; martyred 
under Antoninus Pius, 443, 4923 ac- 
cording to Jerome, under Hadrian, 


490, 492, 524 sq. 


mais, age implied by this and similar 
words, 432 

mepinkwv, wepilwr, 653 

TANPWULd, 374 

Tlo\vxapmos (name), 420 

mporépa, 662 

mporpiaxas, 662 

mpwrdroKos TOO Larava, 571 sq. 


pepouévn and duoroyounévn émicrody in 
Eusebius, 239 
-popos, use by Ignatius of compounds of, 


394 
wWevderlypagos and daroxpugos, 357 sq. 


Quadragesimal Fast, 247 
Quadratus, L. Statius, proconsul of Asia, 
mentioned in the Letter of the Smyrnze- 
- ans, 618 ; confused with M. Ummidius 
Quadratus, 634; mentioned in the Dis- 
‘courses of Aristides, 635 sq., 643, 6445 
date of his consulship, 636, 643 ; Vale- 
sius on the date of his proconsulate, 635 
Sq.3 view of Masson, 636 sq.; of Wad- 
dington, 643 sq.; Waddington’s view 
confirmed, 647 sq.; yet may have to 
be modified, 650 sq.; Wieseler’s theory 
of two of the name, 656 
Quadratus, M. Ummidius; his name, 
634, 659; date of his consulship, 634; 
by Bucherius and Ussher confused with 
Statius Quadratus, 634; by Pearson 
considered the Quadratus of Aristides, 
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636; Keim supposes a confusion to 
the postscript of the Letter of the 
Smyrnzans, 659 

Quadratus the Apologist; by Jerome 
confused with Quadratus bishop of 
Athens, 524 sq.; origin of this con- 
fusion, 524 

Quadratus, bishop of Athens, 524 

Quartodeciman Controversy; Ignatius’ 
interest in its scene, 368; yet not al- 
luded to in the genuine Epistles, 368 
sq.; hinted at in the Long Recension, 
248, 368; argument therefrom, 360; 
Polycarp’s visit to Rome in connexion 
with, 433 sq-, 659; letter of Irenzeus 
to Victor upon the, 434; Hilgenfeld 
on the relation of the Letter of the 
Smyrnzans to, 609, 654, 685 ; on the 
day of the Paschal commemoration in, 
609; view of Wieseler, 671 sq. 

Quintus the Phrygian; his conduct in 
time of persecution, 603 sq.; not a 
Montanist, 659 

Quirinus, a martyr mentioned in the 
Acts of Alexander, 489; his daughter 
Balbina, 490; discovery of the tomb 
of a, 490 

Quotations, Scriptural; usage of Ignatius 
in the matter of, 388 sq.; compared 
with that of Irenzeus, 389 sq.; of Poly- 
carp, 580; formula of quotation used 
by Clement of Rome, 577; by Ignatius, 
388; by Polycarp, 577; by Irenzxus, 
325; by Eusebius, 59 

Quotations from traditional sources, in 
the Ignatian Epistles, 388 sq. 


Ramsay (Prof. W. M.); his discoveries 

- illustrating the life of S. Abercius, 478 
sq.; the Asiarchate of Philipthe Trallian, 
613 sq; the ‘Asiatic’ solar calendar, 
666; on the date of the Life of S. Aber- 
cius, 483; of the alleged Letter to 
Euxenianus, 484 

Reiteration, a characteristic of Ignatius 
and S. Paul, 396 sq. 

Renan; on the character of Trajan, 7; 
accepts the genuineness of the corre- 
spondence of Pliny, 55; of the Ignatian 
Epistles accepts only the Epistle to the 
Romans, 301, 328, 413 sq., 587; de- 
clares against the Curetonian theory, 
273; recognises the coincidences in 
Lucian with the Ignatian Epistles, 334, 
587; accepts the story of Ignatius’ 
martyrdom, 341, 589; his concessions 
generally, 587; perplexities of his point 
of view, 585 sq-; on a quotation from 
Modestinus, 342 sq-; on the wife of 
S. Paul, 424; on the character of 


Polycarp, 427; on the age of Polycarp, 
432; on Irenzeus’ visit to Rome, 435 
Renaudot; his date, 268; his discoveries 
respecting a Syriac Version of the Ig- 

natian Epistles, 268 

Resurrection, why denied by early Gnos- 
tics, 571 

Rhaius Agathopus; see Agathopus 

Ritschl’s theory of an interpolated Epistle 
of Polycarp, 563; its supporters, 563 
sq-; the theory considered at length, 
584 sq. 

Roman Church; Greek and Oriental in 
its origin, 520; its early importance, 
520; its condition in the time of Igna- 
tius, 356 sq.; its exceptional influence 
at that time, 356 sq., 383; reason for 
this, 356; evidence of the catacombs, 
357; episcopacy not yet matured in 
the, 383 sq.; its condition at the time 
of Polycarp’s visit, 435 sq.; described 
in the epitaph of Abercius, 482 

Roman citizenship in the case of con- 
demned criminals, 33 

Roman emperors; 4443; apotheosis of, 
4443; effect of this on the condition of 
Christians, 444 

Roman Martyrologies; see Martyrologies 

Romans, Epistle to the (Short Form) ; 
fragment from the Trallian Epistle of 
the Middle Form incorporated in the, 
268; its original position discussed, 
305 Sq-» 309 

Romans, Epistle to the (Middle Form); 
its distinctive character, 35, 4113 its 
influence, 38; a martyrs’ manual, 38, 
409; its position in Greek and Latin 
Mss of the Middle Form, 222, 241, 
263; Zahn’s theory therefrom, 411; the 
only dated epistle, 358; separate circu- 
lation of, 409; Zahn on this, 410 sq.3 
yet certainly in the Sylloge Polycar- 
piana, 409 sq. ; a priori probability and 
distinct evidence of this, 409 sq.; by 
what fathers quoted, 410; explanation 
of this, 410 sq.; recognised as alone 
genuine by Renan, 301, 413 sq. 3; his 
reasons, 413 sq. 

Romans, Epistle to the (Long Form) ; 
Zahn’s theory as to the interpolations 
in, 263 sq-, 411; comparison with 
the Epistle to Polycarp (Long Recen- 
sion), 263; character of the interpola- 
tions: (i) scriptural, 263 sq. ; (ii) literary, 
2643 (iii) doctrinal, 265 

Rothe, on the relation of the Eucharist 
and Agape, 52 

Route of Ignatius, 348 sq. 

Rufinus; date of his translation of Euse- 
bius, 160, 545; mentions Ignatius, and 
quotes the Ignatian Epistles, 136, 160 
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sq. ; mentions Polycarp, 545; gives the 
original Latin text of the rescript to 

Fundanus, 461, 463; whence derived, 
463; his practice in similar cases, 463. 

Rufinus, the friend of Aristides, 6583 his 
full name, 658; Wieseler on, 658 

Rufus; companion of Ignatius, perhaps 
a fellow prisoner, 37, 575 

Ruinart publishes the Greek Acts of 
Martyrdom of Ignatius, 233 

Rusticus (Q. Junius); his intimate rela- 
tions with M. Aurelius, 445, 510; with 
Epictetus, 512; as city praetor con- 
demns Justin Martyr, 445, 494; date of 
his praetorship, 494; his successor in 
the office, 499 


Sabellianism and the author of the Long 
Recension, 254 sq. 

Sabina; fellow martyr with Pionius, 622; 
her name ‘ Theodota’, 623, 697 ; a slave, 
623; see Pionius 

Sacramentalism of the Ignatian Epistles, 
579; absent in the Epistle of Polycarp, 


Fn a its two senses in Christian 
writers, 51; its application to the 
Christian sacraments, 51 sq.; Pliny’s 
confused use of the word, 52 

Sagaris, bishop of Laodicea, martyred 
under M. Aurelius, 446, 494 

Salmon (Dr), on the day of martyrdom 
of Polycarp, 455, 672 sq. 

Saturninus; character of the Docetism of, 
366 sq.; a native of Antioch, 367; and 
contemporary of Ignatius, 367 

Saturninus, Vigellius; date of his procon- 
sulate, 507, 508, 523; martyrdoms due 
to, 507, 509; Tertullian on, 523 

Saumaise ; denies the genuineness of the 
Ignatian Epistles, 228; yet assigns to 
them a very early date, 228; attacks 
the Vossian letters, 317 sq. 

Savonarola ; coincidence in his martyr- 
dom with that of Polycarp, 599 

Scillitan Martyrs; genuineness of their 
newly discovered Greek Acts, 508; 
speak of the reign of Christ, 679, 620; 
four recensions of the Latin Acts, 508; 
date of their martyrdom, 507, 508 sq.; 
their name, 509; their number, 509; 


their martyrdom, 509; their festivals, 


oa , a3" A 
Scultetus; his position in the Ignatian 
controversy, 228 
Sebaste, inscriptions at, 677 
Sebastus, the month, 669 
Secundus; see Plizzy 


Secundus, a martyr, 56; perhaps a freed- 


- man of Pliny, 56 ; confused with Pliny, - 


56 
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Serennius ; see Granianus 

Servianus; date of his consulship, ie 
circumstances of his murder, 442; Ha- 
drian’s letter to, 440 sq-, 464 sq.; its 
text, 464; its genuineness, 465; its 
character, 441 

Services, Pliny’s account of Christian, 5 
sq-; prayer for the emperors in, 576 


pa Sects mentioned by Hegesippus, 
58; their names, 58; their Judaic 
character, 58; their malignity against 
the Christians, 58 

Severus, Alexander, his reverence for 
Christ, 441; alleged persecution under, 
5Ol sq. 

Severus, Monophysite bishop of Antioch ; 
his history and date, 169; called ‘the 
patriarch’, 48; delivers yearly homilies 
upon S. Basil and S. Gregory, 48; his 
65th Epithronian Oration, 24; his 
translators, Paul of Callinicus and 
Jacob of Edessa, 25, 91, 185; his 
veneration for Ignatius, 48; the originas 
tor of the name Nurono, 24, 177 sq. 3 
quotes the Ignatian Epistles, 169 sq. ; 
his adv. Joannem Grammaticum, 1743 
his Homiliae Cathedrales, 48, 180; the 
Epistolae Severi et Juliani, 180 sq.; 
his Refutationes Capitulorum Juliani, 
181sq.; his Contra Codicillos Alexandri, 
182 sq.; his Hymnus in Ignatium, text 
and translation, 184 sq.; importance of 
his testimony to Ignatius, 240; quotes 
from the Epistle of Polycarp, 548 sq- 
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Severus of Ashmunin; his date discussed, 
218; his writings, 218; quotes the Ig- 
natian Epistles, 217 sq.; the quotation 
ascribed by Pearson to Ibn Zorha, 
219 

Severus, Septimius; dates in the reign 
of, 482 sq., 498; condition of Chris- 
tians under, 483 

Severus, Sulpicius ; on the Neronian per- 
secution, 10; on the character of Trajan, 
33 ona supposed persecution under 
Hadrian, 491, 525; misled by Jerome, 
491 

Severus, proconsul of Asia; Aristides’ 
account of his proconsulate, 6353 of 
his own transactions with him, 6525 
Valesius on the date of his proconsulate, 
635; view of Masson, 637; of Wad- 
dington, 642 sq.; Wieseler’s theory 
regarding him, 658 

Sharbil; his conversion, 67; his tortures 
and death, 67 

Sharbil, Acts of; on the character of 
Trajan, 3, 66 sq.; their eyoht ” 
their spuriousness, 69 
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Shepherd of Hermas; its testimony to 
persecutions, 492, 518; silent upon 
episcopacy in the Roman Church, 384 ; 
bearing on the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
462, 493; its date, 492; see Hermas 

Short Recension, Three Ignatian Epistles 
of the; meaning of the term, 70; Syriac 
MSS of, 72 sq. (see /enatian Epistles) ; 
Cureton’s theory examined atlength, 273 
sq. ; criticisms upon his argument from 
(1) External Evidence, (i) Quotations, 
273 sq-; Antenicene quotations from 
these epistles alone, 274 sq.; but allu- 
sions to other epistles, 274 sq.; the 
quotations examined, 276; no quotation 
for.eight centuries from the Short as 
distinguished from the Middle Recen- 
sion, 277; (ii) Documents, 277 sq.; 
Cureton’s fallacious reasoning from the 
comparative date of MSs, 277; head- 
ings of epistles in Medicean Ms, 279; 
inference therefrom of no weight, 280; 
(iii) Historical relations of the two re- 
censions, 280 sq.; difficulties of an 
abridgment theory, 281 ; criticism upon 
Cureton’s arguments from (2) Internal 
Evidence; (i) diction and style, 282 
sq-; (ii) connexion of thought, 301 sq.; 
(ili) topics, (a) theological, 306 sq.; 
(4) ecclesiastical, 307 sq.; (c) personal, 
308 sq. ; summary of arguments against 
Cureton, 309sq. ; motive of the abridg- 
ment, 310 sq.; not doctrinal, 310 sq. ; 
but moral and devotional, 3113; capri- 
cious curtailments, 312; date of the 
abridgment, 312 sq.; see also /enatian 
Epistles 

Sibylline Oracles; references to empe- 
rors in the, 526sq.; passages explained, 
526 sq.3; date and character of books, 
526 sq.3; inference therefrom of Daillé 
and Blondel, 320, 371 sq- 

Sige; referred to in the Ignatian Epi- 
stles, Pearson on, 320, 371 sq.; Bull on, 
372 sq-; the Valentinian doctrine as 
regards, 371 sq-; history of the word, 
373; light thrown by the treatise of 
Hippolytus, 373; the idea derived from 
Simon Magus, 373; true reading of the 
passage in Ignatius, 374 

Silanus, the martyr, 497, 498 

Simon Magus; his character as given in 
the Clementine Homilies, 334; Doce- 
tism of, 336; his use of the word Sige, 


373 

Simon the Cananzean, account of his 
crucifixion in the Chronicon Paschale, 
65 

Smyrna; importance of, 673; evangeli- 
sation of, 446, 584; the early church 
and its rulers, 447 sq.; the message in 
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the Apocalypse to, 447 sq.; Ignatius’ 
route to, 348 sq.3; visit to, 351; depu- 
tations met at, 351 sq.; earthquakes at, 
445, 456; her part in the pagan re- 
vival, 451; her prominence in Cesar 
worship, 451 sq.; privileges granted 
by Hadrian to, 451; foreign and local 
rites at, 4523 Jews at, 452 sq.; reckon- 
ing of time at, 455, 667 sq., 673; games 
of the Commune Asiae at, 436, 693; 
other games celebrated at, 693 sq.; 
Christians martyred at, 436; martyr- 
dom of Polycarp at, 437 sq.; sects in 
the Church of, 606 

Smyrnzan Calendar; see Calendars 

Smyrneeans, Letter of the; source of ex- 

- tant MSs of, 592; its date, 129, 536, 
593 $q.; its amanuensis, 608 ; its bearer, 
4393 Circumstances under which writ- 
ten, 439, 593, 601; its account of 
the martyrdom of Polycarp, 436 sq., 
5360; witnesses to the Christian con- 
tempt of death, 393; on the day of 
martyrdom of Polycarp, 611 sq., 660 
sq.; recent attacks on its genuineness, 
588 sq.; shows an acquaintance with 
the Ignatian Epistles, 129; value of 
its evidence, 329; consists of two 
parts, differing in form and authority, 
588; (1) The Main Document, 588; 
(i) External testimony to it, Irenzeus, 
589; Polycrates, 589; coincidences in 
the Letter of the Gallican Churches, 
589, 607; in Lucian, 590 sq.; Acts of 
Pionius, 591; Eusebius’ Chronicon, 
591; quoted in Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical 
History, 542, 5923; included in his 
Collection of Martyrdoms, 592; in 
the Pionian Life of Polycarp, 592; 
(ii) Internal testimony considered, 593 
sq.; claims to be written by eye- 
witnesses, 593 sq.; objections to this 
claim considered, (a) parallelism to our 
Lord’s history, 594 sq-; (4) the mira- 
culous element, 598 sq.; (c) the pro- 
phetic insight attributed to Polycarp, 
599 sq-; (¢) Keim’s ‘postmark’, 600 
sq.; (¢) the high estimate of martyrs 
and martyrdom, 6or sq.; (/) the ex- 
pression ‘Catholic Church’, 398, 400, 
404, 605 sq.; (g) supposed literary 
plagiarisms in, 607; verisimilitude of 
the document, 607 sq.; Hilgenfeld’s 
theory of an interpolation discussed, 
609 sq.; (2) The Supplementary Para- 
graphs, 610 sq.; (i) The Chronological 
Appendix; its parallelism to Clement’s 
Epistle, 610 sq.; dates and persons, 
especially Philip the Trallian, 612 sq.; 
supposed anachronism of the ‘reign of 
Christ’, 619 sq.; silence of Eusebius, 
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620 sq.; (ii) The Commendatory Post- 
script, 621; (iii) The History of the 
Transmission, 621 sq. 

Socrates the historian, mentions Igna- 
tius, 164; and Polycarp, 545; places the 
martyrdom of Polycarp under Gordian, 
546, 633 sq.; possible explanations of 
this, 634 

Solomon of Bassora, mentions the legend 
of the Oeopépos, 27, 219; of Ignatius’ 
vision of angels, 31, 219; quotes the 
Ignatian Epistles, 219 : 

Sophia (S.) and her three daughters; their 
supposed martyrdom under Hadrian, 
490; to be interpreted allegorically, 
491 

Sozomen; mentions Polycarp, 547; con- 
founds him with Polycrates, 547 

Spurious and interpolated Ignatian Epi- 
stles; references to Polycarp in, 5443 
referred to by Stephanus Gobarus, 
195, 245; quoted by Anastasius of 
Antioch, 196, 240, 245; in the Chroni- 
con Paschale, 201; by Maximus the 
Confessor, 202; by John of Damascus, 
204 sq.; by Theodore of Studium, 211 ; 
by Nicephorus of Constantinople, 213; 
referred to by Georgius Hamartolus, 
214; quoted by Ado of Vienne, 214; 
by Antonius Melissa, 215 sq.; table of 
contents of different recensions, 2223 
(A) The Correspondence with S. John 
and the Virgin, 223 sq.; the result of a 
mistake, 224; original language of, 224; 
S. Bernard quoted as an authority for, 
224S8q.; (B) The Long Recension, 227; 
see Long Recension, lgnatian Epistles 
of the; (1) the five additional Epistles, 
their connexion with the Long Recen- 
sion, 234 sq.; shown by (i) Internal 
evidence, 234 sq.; (a) Biblical quota- 
tions, 235, (4) doctrinal features, (c) 
plagiarisms, 236; (d) style, 236; (ii) 
External evidence, 237 sq. ; position in 
Mss and attached versions, 237; as 
attached to the Middle Form, 237 sq. ; 
fallacious arguments therefrom, 238; 
of Pearson, 238; of Cureton, 238 sq. ; 
this attachment not known to Eu- 
sebius, etc., 238; first quotation from, 
196, 240, 245; history of their con- 
nexion and explanation of their posi- 
tion, 240 sq.; summary, 241; refer- 
ences to Polycarp in, 544; (2) The 
Epistle to the Philippians, written by 
the author of the other additional 
Epistles, (i) External evidence for 
this, 241 sq.; its omission in Greek 
and Latin Mss of the Middle Form 
explained, 241 sq.; its position in the 

_ Armenian Version, 242; the earliest 
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quoted of the spurious Epistles, 243; 
(ii) Internal evidence, 243 sq.; (C) sup- 
posed quotations in Arabic and Aethi- 
opic from unknown Ignatian Epistles 
explained, 262 

Statio militaris, 57 

Statius Quadratus ; see Quadratus 

Stephanus Gobarus; mentions Ignatius, 
195; the earliest reference to the spu- 
rious Ignatian Epistles in, 195; his 
date, 195 

Stoicism, its religious character, 449; in 
the person of M. Aurelius, 449 sq. 

Stratzas, brother of Timothy; his le- 
gendary connexion with Smyrna, 447 

Stratonicus, Stratonicea, 663 

Suetonius; on the Christian religion, 9 sq.; 
confuses Jews and Christians, 9; on 
the position of Jews under Domitian, 
12 

Sulpicius Severus ; see Severus, Sulpicius 

‘Supernatural Religion’, criticisms on 
the author of, 99, 271, 273, 566 

Superstitious rites in the time of the An- 
tonines, 450 sq. 

Sylloge Polycarpiana, 128, 323, 409 sq.; 
the name, 409 ; views as to its con- 
tents (Pearson, Ussher, Zahn), 409 ; con- 
tained the Seven Vossian Epistles, 409 ; 
including the Epistle to the Romans, 
410 sq.; order of the epistles in, 412 sq. 

Symeon, bishop of Jerusalem; his parent- 
age, 21, 60; his martyrdom under 
Trajan, 18, 21 sq.; how far Trajan re- 
sponsible for it, 18, 21; his age at the 
time of martyrdom, 21, 60; charges 
made against him, 21 sq.; his accusers, 
58, 66; reasons for his condemnation, 
22; Hegesippus’ account of his mar- 
tyrdom, 58 sq.; the account in the 
Chronicon Paschale, 65 sq.; presents 
coincidences with the sufferings of 
Christ, 596 

Symeon the Metaphrast, on the legend of 
the Oeoddpos, 27; abridgment of the 
Epistle to the Romans in, 312 

Symphorosa and her seven sons; story 
of their martyrdom under Hadrian, 
486; criticised in its framework, 487 
sq.; and in its details, 488 ; truth under- 
lying the story, 488; discovery of the 
basilica of, 487 sq. 

Syriac fragments of the Epistle of Poly- 
carp, 455, 547 Sq-, 565; do not imply 
a Syriac Version, 535, 565 

Syriac Martyrology; day of the martyr- 
dom of Ignatius in, 141; the day 
of the martyrdom of Polycarp in, 544 5 
a reading emended in, 544 

Syriac translations of Greek patristic 
writings, 313 sq. 
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Syriac Version (abridged) of the ‘ Apo- 
stolical Constitutions’, 251; published 
by Lagarde, 251; Zahn on its relation 
to the Greek form, 251; Bickell on 
ditto, 251 ; see Afostolical Constitutions 

Syriac Versions of the Ignatian Epistles ; 
suspected existence of, 267; enquiries 
of Ussher and Fell, 268 ; discoveries 
of Renaudot and Assemani, 268; of 
Cureton, 268 sq.; MSs used by Cure- 
ton, 72 sq., 89 sq.; the connexion of 
the Syriac Versions with each other 
and with the Armenian, 85 sq., 281 ; 
Merx’s theory of three distinct, 98, 192 
sq.; see Cureton, Short Recension, Lg- 
natian Epistles of the 

Syriac writers, Anonymous; quote the 
Ignatian Epistles, 186 sq.; sources of 
their quotations, 187 sq.; Merx’s theory 
derived from them, 192 sq.; quote the 
Epistle of Polycarp, 549 sq.; date and 
character of these writings, 550; ex- 
planation and importance of these quo- 
tations, 565 sq. 

Syro-Macedonian calendar; see Calendars 


odBBarov péya; see ‘ Great Sabbath’ 

YeBaorn, occurrence and meaning of the 
word, 665, 694 sq. 

opparyis, metaphorical use of, 482 


Tacitus; distinguishes Jew and Christian, 
g; on the Neronian persecution, 9, 10; 
epithets applied to Christianity by, 53; 
on the numbers of the Christians, 55 

Tatian, at Rome, 436 

Taureon, the month, 668 

Taylor, Jeremy; his position in the Ig- 
natian controversy, 230, 233 

Telesphorus, bishop of Rome ; martyred 
under Hadrian, 4423 notice of his mar- 
tyrdom in Irenzus, 486; date of his 
martyrdom, 486; perhaps due to Ha- 
drian’s madness, 442, 492 

Tergemini, the Gallic; their names, 431; 
their Acts, 431, 555; their day, 431 

Tertullian; his relation to the ‘Acta 
Pilati’, 55, 473 Sq-; on the character 
of Trajan, 2 sq.; follows Melito, 2, 8; 
his attitude explained, 8, 522; his false 
estimate of M. Aurelius, 16; his value 
as an authority considered, 55; his 
testimony to the correspondence of 
Pliny, 55; this correspondence the 
source of his information on the Bithy- 
nian persecution, 18, 57 sq.; not in- 
debted to Ulpian, 55; his criticism 
upon Trajan’s rescript, 57; Eusebius 
uses a Greek transiation of his work, 
57, 61; parallels to the Ignatian Epi- 
stles in, 135; refers to Polycarp, 540; 
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responsible for the story of the Thunder- 
ing Legion, 473, 522; relation of his 
Apologeticum to the Octavius of Minu- 
cius Felix, 518 sq.; quotations illustrat- 
ing the persecutions, 522 sq.; on the 
Thundering Legion, 522; on the death 
of the persecutors, 522 sq.; on the say- 
ing of Arrius Antoninus, 523 

‘Testamenta Duodecim Patriarcharum’, 
translated by Grossteste and Nicholas 
of Lincoln, 77 

Thebuthis, Hegesippus’ account of, 58 

Themistius on the miracle of the Thunder- 
ing Legion, 472 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, alleged refer- 
ences to, in the Long Recension, 260 

Theodore of Studium quotes the Ignatian 
Epistles, 210 sq. 

Theodoret; on the origin of Christian 
antiphonal singing, 31 ; mentions Igna- 
tius, 161 sq.; quotes three of the Igna- 
tian Epistles, 162 sq.; his object in his 
quotations, 411; importance of his testi- 
mony, 239 sq-; had the Vossian letters 
before him, 278; mentions Polycarp, 
162, 546; date of his Dialogues, 164 

Theodoretus, presbyter and martyr, put 
to death by Count Julian, 43 

Theodorus, the Presbyter, mentions Igna- 
tius, 202 

Theodorus; confessor under Julian, friend 
of Rufinus, 43; by Gibbon confused 
with Theodoretus, 43 

Theodotus of Byzantium; his apostasy 
in persecution, 510; promulgates his 
heresy at Rome, 511; his date, 51 

Theodotus the martyr; incident at his 
martyrdom, 598 

Theophilus of Antioch; date of his Apo- 
logy, 134, 510, 521; shows coinci- 
dences with the Ignatian Epistles, 134, 
335; authenticity of his Commentary 
discussed, 134; its relation to passages 
found in S. Jerome and S. Cyprian, 
134; Zahn on this commentary, 134; 
his testimony to the existence of perse- 
cution, 510 

Thomas Aquinas, onthe prayer of Gregory 
the Great, 6 

Thraseas, bishop of Eumenia; martyred 
under M. Aurelius, 446, 494; authori- 
ties for this, 494; date of his martyr- 
dom, 494; his burial place, 454; and 
the myrtle tree over his grave, 454 

Thundering Legion, alleged Letter of 
Marcus Aurelius on the, 469 sq. ;. text, 
469 sq.; translation, 471; spuriousness, 
472; historical persons mentioned in, 
472; evidence of heathen writers for 
the incident, 472; of Christian writers, 
473; of the Antonine column, 473; 
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origin and growth of the Christian 
version of the story, 474; objections to 
it, 474 sq.; the name ‘Fulminata’, 
474 sq.; elements of truth in the story, 
476; Tertullian on, 522 

Thyestean banquets charged against the 
Christians, 52, 386 

Tiberianus, governor of Palestine; his 
alleged letter to Trajan, 3, 18; charac- 
ter of Trajan depicted therein, 3, 55; 
spuriousness of the document shown 
thereby, 55; text given by John 
Malalas, 63 

Tillemont; on the alleged Letter of 
Antoninus Pius, 468; on the epitaph of 
Abercius, 482 

Timotheus A‘lurus, patriarch of Alexan- 
dria; his life and works, 168; quotes 
the Ignatian Epistles, 165 sq.; impor- 
tance of his testimony, 240; quotes the 
Epistle of Polycarp, 547; origin and 
importance of these quotations, 565 

Trajan; his attitude towards the’ Chris- 
tians differently viewed, 2; (i) his 

. leniency according to ancient and 
mediaeval writers, 2 sq.; Melito, 2; 
Tertullian, 2 sq.; Lactantius, 3; Eu- 
sebius, 3; Sulpicius Severus, 4; con- 
trary view in the Acts of Martyr- 
dom, 3; story of his clemency, and of 

, the prayer of Gregory the Great for 
his soul, 4 sq.3; additions to the story, 
4; (ii) according to recent critics, the 
first systematic persecutor, 7; sup- 

. porters of this view, 7; this theory 
proved untenable, 8 sq.; his corre- 
spondence with Pliny, 13 sq., 18 sq., 
50 sq., 59; text of his letter about the 
Christians, 53 sq., 613; it inaugurates 
no new policy of persecution, 13 sq.; 
criticism of Tertullian upon it, 57; 
history of his correspondence with 
Pliny, 54; its genuineness vindicated, 
54 Sq.; its date, 56; he never inaugu- 
rated a new policy of persecution, 15, 
440; persecutions during his reign, 
genuine and fictitious, 18; how far he 
was responsible for them, 18; his 
aversion to guilds, 18; shown in his 
correspondence with Pliny, 18 sq.; 
his edict against guilds, 52; perse- 
cutes Christianity as a secret society, 
21; account of his persecution in 
Eusebius, 58 sq.; in John Malalas, 
62 sq.; in the Chronicon Paschale, 
65 sq.; in the Acts of Sharbil and 

. Barsamya, 66 sq.; martyrdom of 
Symeon of Jerusalem under, 18, 21 sq., 
59 sq-, 65 sq.; martyrdom of Antio- 
chene women under, 64; his inter- 

. view with Ignatius mythical, 31 sq.; 
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his alleged edict of toleration, 63, 
68 sq.; his gladiatorial shows, 341 sq. 

Tralles; patron deity of, 617; honours 
paid to Hadrian by, 617; see Olympian 
festivals, Philip the Trallian 

Trallians, Epistle to the; portion em- 
bedded in the Epistle to the Romans 
(Short Recension), 268, 305; its origi- 
nal position discussed, 305 sq., 309 

Trullan Council, 340 

Turcius Almachius, city prefect; in his 
place in the story of S. Caecilia, 
500; inference of date from this, 501; 
the rise and history of the gens Turcia, 


Turrianus, Ignatian Mss used by, 77 sq. 

Tychzeum at Antioch, 47; contained the 
statue of the Fortune of Antioch, 47; 
reliques of Ignatius transferred hither, 
47 sq.; its name changed to ‘Church 
of Ignatius’, 48; homilies of Severus 
delivered here, 48 

Tyssington, John; of the Franciscan con- 
vent at Oxford, 77; quotes the Latin 
version of the Middle Recension, 77 ; 
argument from this fact, 77 


Tpiaxds, 662 

Ocvv7dNs, title of city Antioch, 266 

Ocopdpos, applied to Ignatius, not -an in- 
terpolation nor a title, but a second’ 
name, 25; perhaps assumed at con- 
version; or at baptism, 27; legends 
connected with the name, 27 sq.; 
alluded to by Irenzeus, 328 


Uhlhorn, on the character of Trajan, 7 

Ulpian; rescripts against the Christians 
collected in, 57, 463 

Urban I, Pope; his part in the story of 
S. Caecilia, 501; De Rossi’s discovery 
of his tomb, 503 ; perhaps two bishops 
of the name, 505; the date of the 
earlier, 505 sq.; Aubé on, 506 

Urbicus (Lollius), the prefect ; his date, 


493 

Po on the introduction of the solar 
calendar into Asia Minor, 679 sq.; on 
the ‘Asiatic’ and ‘Ephesian’ calendars, 
661 sq. 

Ussher, Archbishop ; suspects the Long 
Recension, 76, 226 sq., 232; his work 
‘The Original of Bishops and Metro- 
politans’, 229; attacked by Milton, 
231; leading facts and dates relating 
to his labours on Ignatius, 229 sq.; 
discovers two Mss of the Latin Ver- 
sion, 76 sq., 232; how led to this 
discovery, 76, 232; considers Gross- 
teste author of the version, 76; proba- 

bility of this, 77; date of publication, 
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73; his correspondence with Dr Ward, 
81; use made by him of his discovery, 
81 sq., 230; fate of his library, 82 sq. ; 
loss of the Montacute Ms, 82; appear- 
ance of his book on Ignatius, 232; he 
rejects the Epistle to Polycarp, 232; 
reason for this rejection, 232; misled 
by Jerome, 148, 232; the Epistle to 
Polycarp vindicated against by Pearson, 
2323 by internal evidence, 301; how 
far Ussher’s book was considered final, 
233 Sq-, 316; list of his supporters, 316; 
opposition of French Protestants to, 
317 sq.; reception in England, 320; on 
the date of the Latin Version of the Long 
Recension, 117; on the authorship of 
the Ignatian Epistle to the Philippians, 
242; onthe authorship of the A postolical 
Constitutions, 250; his enquiries after 
a Syriac Version, 267; on the episco- 
pate of Polycarp, 421; on the year 
of Polycarp’s martyrdom, 634, 683; 
on the day of Polycarp’s martyrdom, 
683 sq.; on a passage in Galen, 664 


bratixds, 59 


Valens, presbyter of Smyrna; of Poly- 
carp on his offence, 578, 584; the 
name, 584 

Valentinus ; character of the Docetism of, 
365 sq-, 371; noallusion in the Ignatian 
Epistles to, 371 sq.; light thrown by 
Hippolytus upon the system of, 373; 
adopts terms already used by Igna- 
tius, 374 sq.; explanation of this fact, 
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Valentinus Paceus ; see Paceus 

Valesius; his chronology of Aristides’ 
life, 635; refuted by Pearson and Noris, 
636 

Variot; replies to Aubé, 55; criticisms on, 
54, 57 

Vedelius; his edition of the Ignatian 
Epistles, 228; divides them into genuine 
and spurious, 228; how far successful, 
228; on their connexion with the Apo- 
stolical Constitutions, 228, 250; on 
the date of the Long Recension, 260 

Verus, L., the elder, 465, 703 

Verus, L., the younger; his adoption by 
Antoninus, 465, 703; joint emperor 
with M. Aurelius, 498, 576, 642; their 
title ‘fratres Augusti’, 642, 656 sq.; 
their ages compared, 637; visits paid 
to the East by, 432; date of his Eastern 
campaigns, 477, 484; his campaign 
against Vologesus, 477, 645, 647; his 
marriage with Lucilla, 477, 484; his 
death, 703; deification and divine titles 
of, 444 
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Vespasian, evidence for persecutions 
under, 15 sq. 

Vienne and Lyons, Letter of the Churches 
of; its date, 133, 499; how preserved, 
499; shows coincidences with the Ig- 
natian Epistles, 133, 3303 its indirect 
evidence to the Letter ofthe Smyrnzeans, 
589 sq., 609 ; see Gallican Martyrs 

Vigellius Saturninus ; see Saturninus 

Vincentius of Beauvais, gives a legend of 
theheart of Ignatius, 27 sq. 

Vitalis; mentioned in the Long Recen- 
sion, 248; argument therefrom, 248; 
form of the name, 248 ; individuals of 
the name, 248 sq. 

Vitus, bishop of Carrhae, 248 

Voices heard at the moment Of death, 
439 Sq- 

Volkmar; his unique attitude in the Ig- 
natian controversy, 2713; self -con- 
demned, 271; effect of Zahn’s work 
upon, 273 

Vologesus IV., King of the Parthians ; 
date of his accession, 646; invades 
Armenia, 647; letter and preparations 
of Antoninus Pius, 647; the dream of 
Aristides, 644; evidence for a Parthian 
war under Antoninus Pius, 644sq., 6473; 
war with M. Aurelius and L. Verus, 
645, 6473 its conclusion, 645 

Voss, Isaac; publishes six of the genuine 
Ignatian Epistles in Greek, 73, 233 ; 
date of publication, 73, 233; MS used, 
23 

Voorn Letters ; see Middle Recension 


Waddington; on the Asiatic proconsul- 
ship of Sergius Paullus, 494; his chro- 
nology of Aristides, 639 sq.5; over- 
throws Masson, 639; their respective 
starting points, 641; his date for Quad- 
ratus’ proconsulship, 643 sq.; identifies 
him with the friend of Aristides, 643, 
6443; on the war with Vologesus, 644 
sq-; his chronology tested, 647 sq. ; 
modifications possible, readjustment of 
Lipsius and Hilgenfeld considered and 
Waddington confirmed, 650 sq.; the 
attack of Wieseler refuted, 655 sq.; of 
Keim, 658 sq. 

Ward, Dr, Master of Sidney College, 
Cambridge; his correspondence with 
Ussher, 81, 230 

Warnaharius; authorship of the Acta 
Tergeminorum assigned to, 431, 555 

Waterland, accepts as genuine the Vos- 
sian Letters, 317 

ja hepatic ds and Fridays, the observance 
of, .247 

Whiston defends the Long Recension, 
266, 317 
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Widows, order of, 332, 385; called 
‘virgins’, 385; explanation of the term, 
385; their presence in the Epistle of 
Polycarp, 578 

Wieseler; on the character of Trajan, 7; 
on the chronology of Aristides, 655 sq.; 
on the day of martyrdom of Polycarp, 
670 sq.; on the practice of the Quarto- 
decimans, 671; minor criticisms on, 
658, 664, 665, 666 

Wodeford, William; of the Franciscan 
Convent at Oxford, 77; quotes the 
Latin Version of the Middle Recension, 
77; quotes from Tyssington, 77; argu- 
ment from this fact, 77 

sig a discoveries at Ephesus, 641, 648, 

6 


Wright, Prof. W.; his ‘Catalogue of 
Syriac MSS’, 91, 174, 175, 180 sq.; 
his assistance in the present work, 91, 
100, 168, 183, 192, 219 


Xanthicus, the month, 455, 660, 661 sq., 
669, 670, 676, 678, 684 sq., 695, 699 
Xenophon; comparison of his style with 
that of Ignatius, 395 sq. 

Xiphilinus ; the abbreviator of Dion Cas- 
sius; his date, 526; on the relations 
of Antoninus Pius to the Christians, 


526 
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Zahn; testimony to his labours on the route 
of Ignatius, 348; to his work in general, 
272 sq.3 his notation of authorities for 
the text of Ignatius, 71; on the history of 
the Armenian Acts of Martyrdom, 89; 
on the omission of the Epistle to the 
Philippians in the Mss of the Middle 
Recension, 243; on the relation of the 
Long Recension to the last two books 
of the Apostolical Constitutions, 253 ; 
on the authorship of the Long Recen- 
sion, 254; on the date of the Long 
Recension, 260 ; his theories respecting 
the Epistle to the Romans, 263 sq., 
409 Sq.; on the ‘great sabbath’, 612; 
on the date of Pionius’ martyrdom, 
7o2; on the Commentary of Theo- 
philus of Antioch, 134; minor criti- 
cisms on, 82, 107 

Zenas, reputed author of the Acts of 
Titus, 56 

Zoe (S.); her martyrdom under Hadrian, 
491 

Gintgioas companion of Ignatius, 37, 
575; perhaps a fellow prisoner, 37, 


575 

Zoticus of Otrous, 482 

Zotion, deacon of Magnesia, meets Igna- 
tius, at Smyrna, 34, 352 











ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


p- 18,1. 29. A fresh illustration of this jealousy of clubs or guilds on the part of 
the authorities appears in an inscription published Bul. de Corresp. Hellén. vu. 
Pp. 506 (1883) dBev darayopedw prre cuvépxerOa rods dprox[d]mrous Kar’ éraiplay pujre 
mpoesrnkoras OpaciverOar K.T-r. 

p- 31, 1. 3. On this antiphonal singing see Hooker’s Works 11. p. 164 sq. 

p- 74, 1.6. For ‘thirteen’ it should probably be ‘ twelve,’ since the Epistle to the 
Philippians may have been omitted, as in the corresponding Latin Version (see p. 81). 

p- 80, 1. 5. Since this sheet was printed, Funk has collated the Ms Cazensis, and 
gives the results in an appendix to his Echtheit der Ignatianischen Briefe p. 141 sq. 
(1883). He has corrected many errors of his predecessors, but has failed to observe 
(see p. 144, l. 5) that this Ms contains an explicit notice of its date. 

p- 81,1.15. Mr R. L. Bensly has sent me the following extract from the Ziber 
Bursarii 1609—1634 of Gonville and Caius College: ‘ Ad Festum Mich. 1631’; ‘Item 
to S* [i.e. Dominus] Younger for wrighting out Ignatius Epistles and a Catalogue of 
the Manuscripts in the Library, xiii’. 44.’ This agrees with Ussher’s date. This W. 
Younger is described in 1632 as ‘prius scholaris et bibliothecarius hujus collegii.’ 

p- 83, 1. 6. Ina series of interesting letters in the Academy Xx. pp. 10, 53, 404 
(July—December, 1881), published since this sheet passed out of my hands, the late 
Rev. J. H. Backhouse has given reasons for believing that this Ms, with others, was 
taken to Italy by Mountague’s chaplain Mileson, who became a Jesuit. 

p- 101, l. 5. These Copto-Thebaic fragments have since been published with 
a translation in Anal. Spicil. Solesm. IV. pp. 255, 277 (comp. p. viii), being edited. by 
Ciasca. My own transcript was made many years ago, and I have had no oppor- 
tunity of collating it since. I see that my text differs in several places from Ciasca’s. 
See the Additions and Corrections to the second volume. 

p- 102, 1. 14. Since this sheet was printed off, Funk’s second volume has appeared 
(1881), containing a new collation of Monacensis. Ihave not compared it with my own. 

p- 110, 1. 30, Funk has procured from Bryennios a collation of the manuscript 
Constantinopolitanus also. 

p- 112, 1. 16. Cureton (Vind. Jgn. p. 13), apparently misunderstanding Ham- 
mond, says that Ussher took his text from Vedelius. 

p- 115, 1. 28. It has since been examined by Funk Paér. Afost. U1. p. xxix. 

p. 118, 1. 21. Since this sheet was printed off, Lagarde’s volume Die Lateinischen 
Uebersetzungen des Ignatius has appeared (1882). It contains (with other matter) 
new collations of Regiz. 81 and Palatin. 150. 

p. 129, 1. 2, For other parallels in this Letter of the Smyrnzans see below, p. 329. 

p- 133, 1. 30. For other parallels in the Letter of the Churches of Vienne and 
Lyons see below, p. 330. 

P- 134, l. 30. Zahn’s second part of his Forsch. sur Gesch. des Neutest. Kanons, 
containing Der Evangelien-commentar des Theophilus von Antiochien, has since ap- 
peared (1883). It has been answered by Harnack Zexte u. Untersuchungen i. iv. p. 
97 sq. In the Brussels Ms 9850—9852 a prologue is prefixed to this commentary, 
describing it as a compilation from various quarters. Zahn has replied to Harnack, 
Nachtrige 2u Theophilus p. 198 sq., in his Forsch. zur Gesch. des Neutest. Kan. ut. 
He considers the prologue of the Brussels Ms not to be genuine. 

p+ 135, l. 29. Add also to these references in the Acts of Perpetua etc. § 5 ‘nos 
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non in nostra potestate constitutos esse sed in Dei’ (comp. Polyc. 7 xpurriavds éavrod 
éfovalay obx éxer GAG Oe@ cxodd fer). 

p- 168, l. 7. There can hardly be a doubt that the author was Timotheus AZlurus, 
though Churton (Pearson Vind. Zgn. p. 98 sq.) following the Quarterly Review (see 
Cureton Vind. Ign. p. 49) ascribes it to a later Alexandrian patriarch (A.D. 519—535) 
of the same name. ; 

p- 231, 1.4. After my account of this controversy had passed through the press, 
Mark Pattison’s instructive volume on J@i/ton appeared. He represents the matter in 
quite a different light (p. 75); 

‘*The incident of this collision between Milton, young and unknown, and the 
venerable prelate whom he was assaulting with the rude wantonness of untempered 
youth, deserves to be mentioned here. Ussher had incautiously included the Igna- 
tian epistles among his authorities. This laid the most learned man of his day at the 
mercy of an adversary of less learning than himself. Milton, who at least knew 
so much suspicion of the genuineness of these remains as Casaubon’s Zxercitations 
on Baronius and Vedelin’s [Vedelius’?] edition (Geneva, 1623) could tell him, 
pounced upon this critical flaw, and delightedly denounced in trenchant tones this 
‘Perkin Warbeck of Ignatius’, and the ‘supposititious offspring of some dozen 
epistles’. This rude shock it was which set Ussher upon a more careful examination 
of the Ignatian question. The result was his well-known edition of Ignatius, printed 
1642, though not published till 1644” etc. 

This representation is inconsistent with the dates. I have shown (p. 229 sq.) that 
Ussher, at least as early as 1631, had seen the true solution of the Ignatian question ; 
that some years before the date of Milton’s tract (1641) he had declared his intention 
of publishing Ignatius; that in the treatise, which Milton attacks, he had carefully 
confined his quotations to those parts of which he was prepared to maintain the 
genuineness; and that so far from detecting a critical flaw in Ussher, Milton, led 
astray by his reticence, had exposed himself to attack. But Ussher from his lofty 
vantage ground could afford to be generous, and he appears never to have retaliated 
on his gifted youthful assailant. 

p- 233, 1. 11. Ussher was probably put on the scent of the Medicean Ms by 
the Ignatian quotations in Turrianus whom he mentions. I have observed the 
following quotations from the Medicean Ms in this writer; Adv. Magd. Cent. pro Can. 
Apost. (Coloniae 1573) iv. § (p. 433) ‘Credite in dilectione’ from Philad. 9; 7d. iv. 7 
(p. 442) ‘Sic fides est dvaywyeds fyay...Dilectio vero est 65ds 7 dvapépovea eis Oedv’, 
from Zphes. 9. This latter quotation is given likewise in Dogmat. de Justif. fol. 38a 
(Romae 1557). In Adv. Magd. Cent. etc. ii. 10 (p. 203) the Ms is mentioned by name ; 
‘Hoc solum admonere volui, in exemplari vetustissimo et emendatissimo bibliothecae 
Mediceae Florentinae, non ’“Avaxdjrw sed Ajvy [misprinted Ajry] esse,’ a reference 
to Jen. Mar. 4. Though Turrianus praises the Medicean Ms for its correctness, he 
failed to see that it contained the key to the solution of the Ignatian question. 

p- 250, l. 33. Harnack has recently (1884) attempted to revive Ussher’s theory 
of the identity of the author (or rather interpolator) of the Afostolic Constitutions 
and the Ignatian Epistles, but places him as early as A.D. 340—380 (Zexte u. Untersuch, 
Ul. ii. p. 244 sq.). My reasons for adopting a different view are given in the text. 

p- 276, 1. 30. I am afraid there is no authority for regarding Pamphilus as a per- 
sonal friend of Origen, of whom he was a devoted admirer. 

p- 315, 1.2. The work of Funk Die Echtheit der Ignatianischen Briefe (Tiibingen, 
1883) had not reached my hands when this chapter was sent to the press. The case 
in favour of the Ignatian Epistles is stated with his characteristic good sense. 
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p- 347, 1. 3. See for instance the case of Bradford in Foxe’s Martyrs vil. p. 196. 

» P- 351, 1.1. Information respecting the distances on these two roads will be 

found in papers by Prof. W. M. Ramsay in Journ. of Hellen, Stud. 1. p. 44 8q., 

IV. p. 337. From this information{it would appear that from Laodicea on the Lycus 

where the two routes diverge, the lengths of the successive stages in Roman miles by 
either road are as follows: 


LAODICEA. 

6 Hierapolis Antiochia 31 
12 Tripolis Tralles 45 
34 Philadelphia Magnesia 17 
25 Sardis Ephesus 15 
63 SMYRNA. 44 

160 152 


The distance between Sardis and Smyrna (63 miles) has been furnished to me by 
Prof. Ramsay as an approximate estimate. The railway is much longer. 

If these calculations be correct, the route which the delegates of the Churches 
would take is a few miles shorter than that of Ignatius, and they might have arrived 
at Smyrna before him, even if he had not stayed, as he certainly did for an ap- 
preciable time, at Philadelphia on the way. 

p- 376, 1. 38. After this portion relating to the ministry was printed off, the 
remarkable document entitled Avdiax7 T&v Sé5exa droord\wy was given to the world 
by Bryennios (1884). It seems to me to confirm very strongly the historical views 
put forward by me in the essay ‘On the Christian Ministry’ to which I have here 
referred. Nor does it necessitate any modification of what I have written in this 
discussion on the genuineness of the Epistles of Ignatius. As I stated briefly in a 
paper read at the Carlisle Church Congress (1884), the indications in the Avdax7 seem 
to me to point to a very early age. Among those who maintain the opposite view, the 
most thorough and learned discussion is that of Harnack (Zexte u. Untersuchungen 
Il. ii. p. 63 sq.), who places it between A.D. 135 (A.D. 140) and A.D. 165 (p. 159). 
Yet it seems not a little strange to assign to a document, of which he himself says 
(p. ror) that the ecclesiastical organization more closely resembles that of S. Paul 
in the Epistle to the Corinthians than that ‘of the author of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians’, a date bordering close upon the age of Irenzeus. The First Epistle to 
the Corinthians was written A.D. 57, i.e. nearly a century before the medium date 
(A.D. 150) between the limits which he allows to the Avéaxy. The great work of 
Irenzeus was written during the episcopate of Eleutherus (a. D. 175-189) and there- 
fore forty years later at the outside. On what conceivable grounds of reason or 
experience can we suppose that the development of the Church was so very slow 
during that preceding century, and so exceptionally fast during these succeeding 
decades? It still appears to me that the indications in the Acdaxy point to the later 
decades of the first century; though a little more latitude may be allowed, if it 
emanated from Egypt, where the progress of ecclesiastical organization was apparently 
slower than elsewhere. The passage however (§ 9), which speaks of the corn, from 
which the eucharistic bread is made as having ‘ been scattered 67 the mountains’, seems 
fatal to Egypt as its locality. I find that Sabatier (Za Didache p. 165, Paris 1885) 
places it even earlier than I had ventured to do, and dates it about the middle of the 
first century ‘before the great missionary journeys of Paul ’. 

p: 399; 1. 10. See more on the subject of this term ‘Catholic’ below, p. 605 sq. 

p- 613, 1. 10. The inscriptions here numbered (2), (3), (4), have been published, 
since this sheet was struck off, in Pagers of the American School of Classical Studies 
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I. p- 100 sq. (£885), an article entitled Zxscriptions of Tralleis by Dr J. R. Sterrett, 
supplemented by Prof. W. M. Ramsay. The error with respect to inscription (8), 
which I have pointed out (p. 616), is there tacitly corrected by Dr Sterrett. I am 
much pleased to know that Prof. Ramsay arrives at the same solution, with regard 
to the Asiarchate of Philip in connexion with the date of Polycarp’s martyrdom, 
which had commended itself to me, and which I have set forth in the text. 

p- 623, 1. 12. See below, p. 697. 

p- 625, 1. 17. Aubé has since reprinted these Acts in his last volume Z’Zglise et 
PEtat dans la seconde moitié du iii* sidcle p. 499 sq. (1885). He still places these 
martyrdoms in the reign of Decius, 

p- 636, 1. rr. I should have added that Pearson’s date can now be shown to be 
wrong. The proconsul of Asia in February 147 was not Statius Quadratus, but 
Atilius Maximus, as appears from the inscription C. 7. G. 3176; see the note on 
p- 641, and comp. Waddington Fastes Asiatigues p. 212 sq. 

p- 671, 1. 19. It is clear however from a comparison of Aristid. Of. I. p. 373 
(ed. Dind.) jpos apg mpwry Arovvelors rpinpns tepad rG Aroviow péperac Kixry 5’ 
dyopas with Philostr. Vit, Soph. i. 25 méwrerac yap tis unvl AvOcornprd merapaola 
Tpiypys K.T.r. (quoted above, p. 694, note), that the Dionysia at Smyrna fell in the 
month Anthesterion and at the very beginning of spring. This would not suit 
April 6. The month Anthesterion in these parts began on Feb. 21, being synony- 
mous with Xanthicus (see above, pp. 662, 667). Nor indeed could so late a date as 
April 6 well be called jpos dpg mpuwry in these latitudes. 

Wieseler assumes that in these two passages the ‘Lesser Dionysia’ are meant, 
whereas in Aristid. Of. I. p. 527 yeyvdueda év Zytpvy Arovvolos he supposes the 
Greater Dionysia to be spoken of. But this is quite arbitrary. It does not follow that 
there were any Lesser Dionysia at Smyrna because they existed at Athens; and, if 
the lesser festival had been meant, it would hardly have been styled Acoviova simply. 

p- 678, 1. 18. Droysen (Hermes Xv. p. 363 sq. 1880) adduces the inscription which 
I have quoted (p. 665) from Wood’s Zphesus, as showing that a lunar calendar still 
prevailed there, and as proving that the ‘Ephesian’ Calendar of the Hemerology is 
false in all points. As regards the lunar calendar, the only facts which he alleges are 
the retention of the old Ionian names of the months and the word icrauévov. Both 
these tests I have shown to be fallacious. As regards the second point, the assumed 
disproval of the ‘Ephesian’ calendar, I can only say that to my mind it is a most 
valuable confirmation of the correctness of this and the closely allied ‘ Asiatic’ 
Calendar. It does indeed show that, so far as concerns the zames of the months, the 
Ephesians used the old Ionian nomenclature at least for municipal purposes in pre- 
ference to the Macedonian; but it strikingly confirms the structure of these calendars. 
The three points are these ; (1) That according to these calendars the second of the 
month would correspond to viii Kal.; (2) That these calendars commenced with 
the autumnal equinox; and (3) That Anthesterion is the sixth month, so that 2nd 
Anthesterion would be viii Kal. Mart., as it is here represented. This cannot reason- 
ably be regarded as an accident. Nor is it easy consistently with known facts in Pro- 
consular Asia to conceive a lunar calendar which would produce such a coincidence. 

But even if it could be shown that the retention of these Ionian names was bound 
up with a lunar calendar, the fact that in the account of Polycarp’s Martyrdom not 
the Ionian name (Anthesterion) but the Macedonian (Xanthicus) is used would point 
only the more directly to a solar calendar. 
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